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NOTE BY THE EDITORS. 


o 





Tus volume has been prepared by request and authority of the 
Centennial Conference. By resolution the Conference directed that 
its proceedings and papers be published as a memorial of the celebra- 
tion, and, on the nomination of the Business Committee, it appointed 
the undersigned as Editors of the proposed publication. The Editors 
have discharged the delicate and difficult duty assigned them as 
promptly, fairly, and faithfully as the circumstances and their ability 
permitted, and the result is offered to the Methodist public with the 
earnest hope that it will not be unsatisfactory. In the arrangement 
of the contents they have been guided by the order which the Con- 
ference observed. The essays are published without change by the 
Editors, from copy furnished by the authors. The Business Committee 
expressed the opinion that they should not be subject to modification. 
In this judgment the Editors heartily concur. Where the Conference 
interposed no objection they see no cause for revision, especially as 
they remember that the Conference assumed no responsibility for the 
views presented. With each paper, as published in this volume, ap- 
pears the name of the author, and he alone is to be judged as to the 
accuracy of his statements and the justice of his conclusions. The 
celebration was historical in its character, and the program reflects 
the purpose of the Executive Committee to provide for a discussion, 
in an unpartisan spirit, of the phases of the history of our American 
Methodism in the past century. 

The Editors are aware that there is room for difference of opinion, 
and consequently for some dissatisfaction, concerning the publication 
of the evening addresses. The program called for seventy-six speeches 
at the platform meetings held under direction of the Conference in 
various churches. Each speaker was allotted forty minutes, and was 
invited to prepare his address carefully with a view to future publi- 
cation. Most of these appointments were kept. Ought these addresses 
to be published in full? The Editors were limited by the agreement 
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of the publishers, among themselves, that the proposed book must not 
exceed in contents the Methodist Ecumenical volume of 1881. A 
careful estimate showed that they could not publish every thing con- 
nected with the Conference. The discussions in the Conference, which, 
on some accounts, it was desirable to include, were omitted, and still 
the estimate overran. the limits. It was, therefore, deemed necessary 
to have the evening addresses reduced. The Business Committee had 
passed a resolution recommending that this be done, and the Editors 
decided to allow a maximum of two thousand words for each address 
arranged for by the Executive Committee. They addressed a circular 
letter to each speaker, asking him to reduce his address to this limit. 
The summaries printed are the result. They may be regarded as 
containing the best and most valuable thoughts of the addresses as 
delivered. 

The Editors have felt most fully the weight of their responsibility. 
They would have been relieved of much of it if they had been di- 
rected and expected to publish every thing, as in the case of the 
Ecumenical Conference; but they have finished their task with the 
consciousness of having exercised their best judgment and acted with 
impartiality. They have been deeply impressed in the course of their 
editorial labors with the value of the literature which the essays and 
other papers in this volume constitute. The facts, history, thoughts, 
and statistics presented, as well as the survey of the past, and the 
outlook into the future, are worthy of careful study, and the editors 
venture to express the hope that the readers of this volume will be 
roused to new efforts for the extension of the Lord’s Kingdom; that 
new zeal will be kindled by the Holy Spirit in all hearts, and that our 
beloved Methodism will be preserved in the coming centuries in hu- 

mility and entire dependence upon God, in spiritual strength and de- 
--votion to the divine purpose, and in efficiency as the instrument of 
salvation to all classes. 
: H. K. CARROLL, 
W. P. HARRISON, 
J. H. BAYLISS. 
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Tue proposal to celebrate the Centenary of the Christmas Confer- 
ence of 1784 raised in some minds the question whether Methodism 
was not exhausting the possibilities of centennial anniversaries. There 
had been one, it was recalled, in 1839, another in 1866, and now a 
third was suggested—all within a period of fifty years. Would it not 
minister to confusion and vainglorying to have centenaries so fre- 
quently? The best reply, perhaps, to these doubts is to point to the 
fact and character of the Conference held last’ December, in Balti- 
more, and to add that if Methodism, brief as is its history, is pregnant 
with epochs as with results, no apology is necessary for the multipli- 
cation of centennial observances. The justification is in the importance 
of the events commemorated, each of which is charged with great his- 
torical significance. The first signalizes the rise of a movement which 
has profoundly affected the English-speaking peoples; the second 
marks the introduction of that movement into America, where it has 
had free course; the third indicates its escape from entangling alli- 
ances, and its entrance upon its God-given work as an independent, 
efficient, and unique organization. The Centenary of 1839, though 
belonging to all Methodists, was, in a special sense, an English Wes- 
leyan anniversary, though it was observed quite generally in America. 
The Centenary of 1866, distinguishing an event of great importance 
to Methodism on this continent, was celebrated with enthusiasm by, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church ; but, owing to circumstances which 
it is not necessary to describe, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
took no part in the celebration. It is not singular, therefore, that the 
centenary of the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
should seem to brethren, North and South, East and West, an emi- 
nently appropriate occasion for the gathering of the members of the 
numerous denominational family, at the place where the parent 
Church was organized, to review the work of the century, to enjoy 
a season of fellowship, to draw closer to one another in fraternal 
intercourse, and to seek inspiration for the work of the coming 
century. 

To the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, belongs the honor of 


having first proposed a centennial celebration for 1884. The General 
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Conference of that body, which met in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1878, 
adopted resolutions* suggesting that the centenary of the Christmas 
Conference of 1784 be observed by a conference in which all branches 
of American Methodism should be invited to participate, and appoint- 
ing the Board of Bishops a committee to open the subject to the 
other members of the Methodist brotherhood by correspondence. It 
does not appear, however, that such correspondence was begun. 
Doubtless the preparations for the Ecumenical Conference, which was 
held in the last year. of that quadrennium, suggested delay. The real 
beginning of the movement was at the Ecumenical Conference in 
London. The great success of that historic gathering in City Road 
Chapel led a delegate, who was not then aware of the previous action 
of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
to propose a conference of American Methodism at the expiration of 
the first hundred years of its organized existence, in December, 1884. 
Accordingly a short paper} in the handwriting of Dr. John M. 
Walden—now Bishop Walden—was presented to the American dele- 
gates for signature. It simply recommended the holding of such a 
conference. Highty delegates put their names to it, all the Episcopal 
branches, including the Evangelical Association and the United Breth- 
ren in Christ, being represented in the list of names. Near the end 
of the year the paper was given wide circulation by the Methodist 
press of this country, and its suggestion was received with much favor. 

So general and hearty was the approval expressed, no objections 
being urged from any quarter, that it was deemed proper and advisa- 
ble to take some preparatory steps. .A number of signers of the paper, 
belonging to the Methodist Episcopal Church, and living in and near 
New York City, were called together, March 22, 1882, at the Mission 
Rooms, 805 Broadway, and after consultation an unofficial committee 
was formed, with the object of obtaining an expression of opinion from 
annual conferences and preachers’ meetings, and their co-operation in 
securing the appointment of a semi-official committee for the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. As the result of the work of this preliminary 
committee, a Provisional Committee was constituted, which in turn 
prepared the way for the organization of a Joint Committee, consist- 
ing of delegates from several annual conferences and from the Meth- 
odist preachers’ meetings of Philadelphia and Baltimore, and of the 
members of the Provisional Committee. The meeting of the Joint 
Committee was held in the Mission Rooms, in New York, May 8, 
1882. Two letters, presented in draft, were adopted, and ordered to 
be signed and dispatched, one to the Board of Bishops, t the other to 


*See Document I. + Document II. t Document III. 
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the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
which was then in session in Nashville, Tennessee. The letter to the 
Board of Bishops stated what steps had already been taken toward a 
Centennial Conference, the favor with which the proposal had been 
received, and the necessity of early action to carry it forward, and 
prayed the Bishops to name a committee of twenty-five, including 
three Bishops, on behalf of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
Bishops complied with the request, and announced the committee. 
The letter to the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, gave an account of what had been done by the com- 
mittee, and expressed the belief that if the Conference should decide 
to appoint a committee of correspondence, a similar committee would 
be named on the part of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Quadrennial Address of the Bishops of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, brought the subject before the General Conference 
at Nashville, and it was referred to a special committee. The report * 
of this committee recommended that the centennial year be observed 
by raising a fund of two million dollars for the cause of education, of 
missions, and of Church extension, and that a committee of twenty- 
four be constituted to devise plans for the collecting and administering 
of this fund, and also to represent the Church in the preparations for 
the proposed Centennial Conference. This committee, as appointed 
by the Bishops, met in Nashville, Tennessee, May 4, 1883, and or- 
ganized by electing E. R. Hendrix, D, D., chairman, and O. P. 
Fitzgerald, D. D., secretary. A sub-committee of five—Bishop A. W. 
Wilson (chairman), John S. Martin, D. D. (secretary), Samuel Rodg- 
ers, D. D., T. J. Magruder, Esq., and Charles Shipley, Esq.—was ap- 
pointed to deal with all questions concerning the Centennial Conference. 

Meanwhile, the committee of twenty-six, appointed by the bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, had met (at the Mission Rooms, 
New York, in November, 1882) and chosen a Committee of Counsel 
and Correspondence—Bishop M. Simpson (chairman), H. K. Carroll 
(secretary), D. A. Goodsell, D. D., the Rev. John F. Goucher, and A. 
Longacre, D. D.—which was charged with the duty of opening corre- 
spondence with all the Methodist Churches in the United States and 
Canada, to ascertain if they would participate in the proposed Confer- 
ence. A circular-letter,t signed by the chairman and secretary, was 
accordingly sent to the various Methodist Churches late in December, 
1882. 

The responses to this circular-letter showed that all the episcopal, 
with two or three non-episcopal, Methodist bodies in the United States, 
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and the Methodists of Canada, desired to take part in the Conference; 
but there was some delay in the appointment of committees, and it 
was not until March, 1884, that the first conference of representatives 
of the various bodies was held. An informal exchange of views 
between the committees of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, had taken place in January of 
that year, in Baltimore, and several preliminary questions were con- 
sidered, in order to save time and correspondence. The way having 
thus been prepared, a joint meeting of committees was called at the 
Methodist Episcopal Book Rooms, on Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
March 25, 1884. Delegates from two Churches only were present— 
the Methodist Episcopal and the Methodist Episcopal, South. Bishop 
A. W. Wilson, of the latter body, was chosen chairman, and the Rev. 
Dr. D. A. Goodsell, of the former, secretary. Several important 
matters were decided at this session.* It was resolved, on invitation + 
of the Methodist Churches in Baltimore, that (1) the Conference be 
held in that city; that (2) it be held in the month of December, 
1884, opening Tuesday evening, December 9th, and closing Wednes- 
day afternoon, December 17th; that (3) the basis of representation 
should be two delegates for every fifteen thousand communicants (sub- 
sequently it was made two to every ten thousand); and that (4) an 
executive committee be appointed by the participating Churches to 
complete all necessary arrangements for the Conference. The commit- 
tee also fixed the number of sessions, the hours of opening and closing, 
adopted a list of topics for essays, and chose the subjects for the even- 
ing platform meetings. 

The committee adjourned with the understanding that no further 
action be taken until the Executive Committee, which was to complete 
the arrangements for the Conference, should be organized. The rep- 
resentatives who were acting on behalf of the Methodist Episcopal 
_ Church, on the. nomination of the Board of Bishops, deemed it neces- 
sary on their part to await the action of the General Conference, 
which was to meet in May. They presented to the Board of Bishops 
a statement of what they had done,ft and the General Conference, on 
the recommendation § of its Centennial Committee, approved the ac- 
tion of the bishops and of the Committee of Counsel and Correspond- 
ence, and directed that members for the Executive Committee and del- 
egates to the Conference be appointed by the bishops. 

The first meeting of the Executive Committee was held in 
Philadelphia, June 26th, representatives of the Methodist Episcopal, 
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the Methodist Episcopal, South, and Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, being present. Bishop E. G. Andrews was made chairman ; 
Dr. S. Rodgers, vice-chairman; Mr. H. K. Carroll, secretary; and 
Mr. T. J. Magruder, treasurer. At this meeting the topics were as- 
signed to the several Churches on the numerical basis—the basis of 
membership—which had governed all the arrangements thus far, and 
was deemed the simplest and most satisfactory rule of representation 
in the Conference and on its program. Each Church, through its 
members of the Executive Committee, was asked to make its own se- 
lections for the topics assigned it, and during the Summer this diffi- 
cult and delicate task engaged the attention of the committee, and 
was not, indeed, entirely completed until shortly before December, so 
extensive was the correspondence, and so many were the unavoidable 
delays. On the morning of the first day of the Conference, Wednes- 
day, December 10th, the Executive Committee held its last meeting, 
and expired by limitation when the Conference was formally organized. 
Its members, however, were reappointed as the Business Committee of 
the Conference. From the time of the meeting of the first committee 
(the Provisional Committee), in New York, in March, 1882, to the 
close of the Conference, in Baltimore, December 17, 1884, embracing 
a period of two years and nine months, one purpose and one spirit 
marked all the proceedings. In all the meetings in committee, from 
the beginning of the movement to the end, the utmost harmony pre- 
vailed. Representatives of the various Churches met together and 
arranged the details of the Conference as brethren of one body. Not 
a jar occurred to mar the perfect intercourse, not a hasty word was 
said in anger or dissatisfaction. ‘The decisions were practically without 
division. 

The same feeling of brotherly love characterized the Conference. 
On some of the many topics which came up for discussion and action 
there was, inevitably, difference of opinion, but the most positive and 
emphatic expressions were uttered in that spirit of kindness and court- 
esy which neither exhibits nor provokes offense. Bishop Andrews’s 
address of welcome touched the tender and responsive chords of sym- 
pathy, and joined heart to heart in its tribute to the great departed— 
Simpson and Pierce, Pierce and Simpson—who were to have been the 
glory and delight of the gathering; and his closing exhortation, 
echoed by Dr. McFerrin, who followed him, was the inspiration of 
the Conference—‘ Little children, love one another!” The children 
of the family who, at that preliminary meeting, humbly, devoutly, 
ahd thankfully received the symbols of the atoning death of our Lord 
had long been separated; but they met in full fellowship around the 
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common table. From that evening until the closing session of the 
Conference, the last hour of which was given to a love-feast, their in- 
tercourse was of the most cordial, Christian character; and, when Dr. 
McFerrin, next to the last day, presented resolutions declaring that the 
Conference had been one of ‘great personal interest and spiritual 
profit ;” that it had ‘{ strengthened the bond of brotherhood ;” and that 
its members would return to their homes with ‘‘ sincere and deepened 
affection ” for one another, and would ‘‘seek more than ever to ¢o-op- 
erate” for the spread of Scriptural holiness, the Conference rose and 
adopted them unanimously, singing with deep feeling: 
“Together let us sweetly live, 
Together let us die, 
And each a starry crown receive, 
And reign above the sky.” 

The history of the Conference sessions is given in the Journal, and 
it is not necessary to make further reference to its proceedings. But 
mention must not be omitted of the Sunday-school demonstration on 
Sunday, December 14th. Arrangements had been made for a centen- 
nial celebration in the afternoon by the children of fifty-six Methodist 
Sunday-schools. These schools were grouped in such a manner that 
the scholars were gathered into twenty-one churches, and they entered 
upon the same order of exercises at the same hour. It was estimated 
that upwards of twenty-five thousand children took part in this cele- 
bration, and many schools in all parts of the country, in response to 
the general invitation which had been published by the committee, 
joined in the observance of the day. 

The program of the Conference filled the time, morning, after- 
noon, and evening, so fully—perhaps too fully—that little opportunity 
was given for social intercourse. Baltimore Methodists opened their 
hearts and their homes to the delegates, and made their sojourn in the 
Monumental City an occasion to be remembered with gratitude and 
delight for the kindly and generous hospitality with which they were 
entertained. There were, however, two receptions that deserve spe- 
cial mention, one at the Academy of. Music, on Monday night; the 
other at the residence of the Rev. John F. Goucher, on the pre- 
ceding Saturday night. At the former, from which few of the mem- 
bers of the Conference were absent, an address of welcome was delivered 
by the mayor of the city, to which most happy responses were made 
by Drs. McFerrin and Buckley and Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, and an 
hour of pleasant social intercourse was spent. Representative breth- 
ren of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, were brought into closer acquaintance at Mr. 
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Goucher’s, and the bonds of fraternity were strengthened by the free 
and cordial expressions with which brother greeted brother. 

This volume contains the essays and addresses, the Journal, and 
other records of the Conference. Somewhat of the spirit of the love 
and harmony exhibited, somewhat of the encouragement, the hope, and 
the zeal inspired, is indicated in its pages; but the measure of the 
influence exerted for the good and glory of Methodism, who can es- 
timate ? 
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Métion of the General Conferenée of the Methodist Kpiscopal 
Church, South, in 1878. 


Wuergas, The year 1884 will be the centenary of American Method- 
ism, the Methodist Episcopal Church having been organized in the city of 
Baltimore, December, 1784; and, whereas, the event ought to be commem- 
orated by all the Methodists on this continent; therefore, 

Resolved, That the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, now assembled in Atlanta, Georgia, deem it desirable that 
a Conference of Methodists in the United States, the Dominion of Canada, 
and other parts of the continent of America, be held in the city of Balti- 
more, at Christmas, in the year 1884, that being the centenary of the or- 
ganization of the Methodist Church in America. 

_ Resolved, That the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
be requested, in behalf of this Conference, to open a correspondence on 
this subject with the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Presidents of the several Canada Conferences, and of all other Methodist 
bodies on this continent. 

Resolved, That the Bishops and Presidents aforesaid be, and the same 
are hereby, requested to mature a program for the solemn observance of 
the centenary of the organization of American Methodism, in the city of 


Baltimore, Maryland, December 25, 1884. 
Tuomas O. SUMMERS, 


A. G. HayGoop. 


II. 


Papet of the Héumenidal Conferenée Delegates. 


ECUMENICAL METHODIST CONFERENCE, } 

Crry RoAD CHAPEL, LONDON, E. C., September 19, 1881. 
Tur undersigned delegates from Methodist Churches in America to 
the Ecumenical Methodist Conference join in commending to the favor- 


able consideration of our respective Churches the holding of a commemo- 
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rative centennial. meeting in 1884, to be composed of representatives 
(clerical and lay) from all Methodist bodies in America: 


Metuopist Episcopal CHURCH: 


M. Simpson, E. D. Huntley, 
Jesse T. Peck, R. 8. Maclay, 
Henry W. Warren, E. Q, Fuller, _ 
J. M. Walden, ° G. R. Crooks, 

- A. Wheeler, J. P. Newman, 
Clinton B. Fisk, O. H. Tiffany, 
Oliver Hoyt, C. E. Felton, 
H. K. Carroll, C. A. Van Anda, 
O. H. Warren, J. Braden, 

C. H. Payne, P. S. Donelson, 
A. C. George, J. B. Stitt, 


8. L. Baldwin, 

J. W. Waugh, 
Francis 8. Hoyt, 
W.S. Edwards, 
A. J. Kynett, 
George W. Frost, 


Wm. N. McElroy, 
J. M. Buckley, 

A. Edwards, 

B. K. Peirce, 
Otis Gibson, 


Meruopist EpriscopaL Cuurcu, Sout: 
H. N. McTyeire, J. O. A. Clark, 
E. E. Wiley, H. V. M. Miller, 
Edward H. East, J. B. McFerrin, 
David Morton, W. W. Bennett, 
G. W. Horn, J. B. A. Ahrens, — 
S. H. Werlein, 


Meruopist PROTESTANT CHuRcH: * 
S. B. Southerland, J. H. Robinson, 


AFrRicAN Metuopist Eriscopan Cuurcr: 


Alexander Clark, 
John M. Brown, 


Daniel A. Payne, 
Wm. F. Dickerson, 
J. P. Shorter, 


ArricaAn Mernopist Episcopa, Zion Cuurcu: 


J. W. Hood, J. O.-Price, 
Joseph P. Thompson, 


® 


CotoreD Meruopist Eriscopan OnuRcH: 
L. H. Holsey. 


INDEPENDENT Mernopist CuurcH: 
Chas. M. Giffin, 





Benj. St. James Fry, 
J. M. Reid, 

E. O. Stanard, 
W.C. DePauw, 
George W. Peck, 
Henry Liebhart, 
David McWilliams, 
O. H. Horton, 
James M. King, 

L. M. Vernon, 
Homer Eaton, 

W. H. Kincaid, 

J. W. McDonald, | 
W. R. Davis, 

W. W. Evans, 
J. Dorman Steele. 


F, Asbury Mood, 

C. G. Andrews, 
Thomas 8. Moorman, 
W. 4H. Potter, 
Walter Clark. 


C. W. Button: 
A. Thos. Carr, + 


F. W. Morris. 


J. McH. Farley. 


*These signatures were given under a misapprehension, and Messrs, Souther- 


land’s and Button’s were subsequently withdrawn. : 
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III. 


Letter to the Board of Bishops of the Methodist Kpiscopal 
Church. 


To the Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 


REVEREND AND DEAR BretHReN,—A Joint Committee, including mem- 
bers of a Provisional Committee and duly appointed delegates of annual 
conferences and preachers’ meetings of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
met in conference in the city of New York, May 3d, 1882, to promote the 
holding of an American Methodist Centennial Conference in 1884. 

This Committee begs leave to call your attention to the origin and 
progress of this movement, to request respectfully your sanction of it, and 
to urge upon you the desirability of appointing a committee of Bishops, 
ministers, and laymen to represent our Church and co-operate with simi- 
lar committees of other bodies in making arrangements for the proposed 
Conference. 

At the Ecumenical Methodist Conference in London, last September, 
more than eighty delegates, representing seven American Methodist bodies, 
joined in commending “ the holding of a commemorative centennial meet- 
ing in 1884, to be composed of representatives (clerical and lay) from all 
Methodist bodies in America.” The delegates of three other branches 
have since approved the proposal. The Churches thus represented are 
the Methodist Episcopal, the Methodist Episcopal, South, the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal, the African Methodist Episcopal Zion, the Colored Meth- 
odist Episcopal, the Methodist Protestant, the Independent Methodist, the 
Congregational Methodist, the Primitive Methodist, and the United Breth- 
ren in Christ. The utterances of the Methodist press, the action of annual 
conferences and preachers’ meetings, and the expressions of prominent men 
of our own and other bodies in correspondence show that a very general 
desire exists that the centenary of organic American Methodism, dating 
from the Christmas Conference of 1784, should be observed by a conference 
representative of all the members of the family that has sprung from this 
common source. The Ecumenical Conference has deepened and: extended 
the feeling that the family ties of our Methodism ought to be used to draw 
the members more closely together for their common good; and such an 
occasion as this centenary for the promotion of a better acquaintance of 
each with the others and of fraternal fellowship seldom offers. 

The Provisional Committee, arrogating to itself no authority, but know- 
ing that the initiative must be taken promptly, and only inspired with the 
hope of securing official action on the part of our Church, through our 
Board of Bishops, addressed a circular to such of the Spring conferences 
as could be reached, and to several of the preachers’ meetings, asking their 
co-operation. In response, the Newark, New York, New York East, Wy- 
oming, New England, New England Southern, North Indiana, Northern 
New York, New Hampshire, and Troy Conferences, and the preachers’ 
meetings of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Cincinnati, adopted resolutions 
of approval, and appointed the following delegates : 

Ministers; J. N. Fitzgerald, J, M. King, J, M. Buckley, O. H. Tiffany, 
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J, A. Price, J. W. Eaton, R. D. Robinson, C. 8. Harrington, Geo. Prentice, 
WL: Worth, C. W. Beane and H. R. Clarke. Laymen: George J. 
Ferry, J. B. Cornell, W. J. Hooper, Peter Lamb, J. B. Graham, Oliver 
Hoyt, CO. 8. Frink, L. Beach, Jr., John W. Hoyt, 8. S. Talcott, Warner 
Miller, and A. I. Decker. 

These delegates, with the following members of the Provisional Com- 
mittee, not named among the delegates, constitute the Joint Committee 
which now addresses you: D. Curry, J. M. Reid, C. H. Fowler, 8. F. Up- 
ham, J. Strong, J. Miley, G. R. Crooks, S. L. Baldwin, M. D’C. Crawford, 
J. L.. Hurlbut, A. D. Vail, C. B. Fisk, H. K. Carroll, J. M. Phillips, J. H. 
Vincent, F. 8. Hoyt, A. S. Hunt, and John F. Hurst. If the circular could 
have been sent out at an earlier date, other conferences in the West and 
South would have responded, we have reason to believe, as promptly and 
favorably as those that received it. No conference or meeting or individ- 
ual, so far as we are aware, has offered any objection to the proposed cel- 
ebration, and we are confident that in this address to you we have the 
sentiment of the Church with us. 

We would respectfully suggest to you the appointment of a committee 
of three bishops, eleven ministers, and eleven laymen, or such other num- 
ber as your wisdom may dictate, to act in this matter for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

We have adopted a communication to the Southern General Confer- 
ence, now in session in Nashville, stating what steps we have taken on 
behalf of our Church, and expressing the confident hope that, if that Con- 
ference deems it wise to provide for a committee to represent the Church, 
South, there will be a similar committee for the Methodist Episcopal Church 
_ to co-operate with it. 

Hoping that your decision will promote the interests of our common 
Methodism, we leave this matter in your hands. 

Yours sincerely, J. M. Kine, Chairman. 

H. K. Carrot, Secretary. 


OWA 


Action in Part of the General Conferenée of the Methodist 
Kpiscopal Chakéh, South, in 1882. 


ene ge At the General Conference of 1878 action was first taken 
looking to “a conference of Methodists in the United States and Canada, 
and other parts of the Continent of America, to be held in the city of Bal- 
timore, at Christmas, in 1884,” and the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, were “requested, in behalf of the Conference, to open a 
correspondence on this subject with the bishops of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, the presidents of the several Canada conferences, and of all 
other Methodist bodies on this continent.” In view of the action already 
taken, we submit the following resolutions: 

“1, Resolved, That, in grateful acknowledgement of Gods signal mer- 
cies, and of our increased prosperity and responsibility, we will endeavor, 
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during the year 1884, to raise the sum of two million dollars, to be applied 
equally to the cause of education, Church extension, and foreign missions, 
save where donors shall give special direction to their gifts, under the su- 
pervision of a committee hereinafter named. 

“2. That a committee consisting of twelve ministers and twelve lay- 
men, to be appointed by the bishops, shall, together with the bishops, be 
charged with the duty of collecting and administering all funds collected 
for connectional objects; and that such committee make its report to the 
General Conference in 1886. - 

“3. That such a committee be authorized to organize sub-committees 
in every annual conference, who, jointly with these, may aid in collecting 
funds for both local and connectional objects, and who shall report to the 
central committee, as above constituted, all amounts raised for the payment 
of Church debts, the erection of churches and parsonages, and all other 
local objects or needs as for connectional objects. 

“4, That the committee above provided for shall represent us in all 
correspondence respecting the Conference to be held in Baltimore in De- 
cember, 1884; and that our bishops be, and are hereby, authorized to ap- 
point all necessary representatives from our Church to such Conference.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. R. Henprix, JS 2 Benye 
J. C. GRANBERY, E. B. PrerryMan, 
R. W. Jones. 
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Citéular Letter. 


New Yorx, December 25, 1882. 


Dear Breturen,—The Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church appointed, at their Spring session, a committee of twenty-six, in- 
cluding four of their own number, eleven ministers, and eleven laymen, to 
consider the matter of holding a Methodist Centerinial Conference, in Balti- 
more, in 1884. This committee met in New York City, November 9th, 10th, 
Bishop Simpson presiding, and adopted a resolution approving the pro- 
posal to hold a conference in celebration of the centenary of the “ organ- 
ization of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” and declaring that it is 
desirable that the various branches of Methodism in America should be 
represented in it. The committee appointed a sub-committee of Counsel 
and Correspondence, consisting of the following persons: Bishop Simp- 
son (chairman), D. A. Goodsell, D. D., the Rey. J. F. Goucher, the Rev. 
Andrew Longacre, and Mr. H. K. Carroll (secretary). 

This sub-committee was instructed to communicate with representa- 
tives of other Churches “ on matters relating to the proposed celebration,” 
and to “unite with them in calling a general meeting” of the committees 
of the participating Churches, and in preparing plans for its consideration. 

It seems to us, dear brethren, very desirable that all the members of 
the Methodist family in America which trace (with us) their origin back 
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to the Christmas Conference of 1784, to the first Societies of 1766, and 
thence to the rise of Methodism in England, should take part in this Con- 
ference. Though the one body of 1784 has now become many bodies, yet . 
we are closely bound together in one family, and are ecclesiastically de- 
scended from the same holy men whose organization a century ago we 
propose to celebrate. As Paul and Apollos and Cephas are not divided to 
our common Christianity, so Wesley and Asbury and Garrettson and 
Whatcoat and Ware are not divided to our common Methodism. They 
are equally our heritage. It was not intended or desired by our commit- 
tee, in the use of the phrase, “organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” to confine the celebration to that body which has retained the 
original name, nor even to those bodies which are denominated Episcopal. 
We use the words in a historic sense. It would therefore give great pleas- 
ure to our committee to unite with committees of other Methodist Churches 
in preparing plans for the Conference. 

We do not, brethren, claim priority in this movement. The Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South, took, we believe, in its General Conference of 
1878, the first official action in favor of the celebration. Its representatives 
in the Ecumenical Conference, last Fall, in common with those of other 
American Churches, signed a recommendation for a conference in 1884, 
and its General Conference of May, 1882, appointed a committee to deal 
with the matter. We shall be glad to join with your committee, brethren, 
in preparing plans for the approval, if it seems to you wise and expedient, 
of a general meeting of committees of the Churches to be called next year. 

Will you do us the favor to reply to this letter as soon as possible, 
and make any suggestions touching the preliminaries that may occur to 
you? By free interchange of ideas, we may soon arrive at satisfactory 
conclusions. , 

Trusting that it may be our privilege to co-operate with representa- 
tives of all the Methodist Churches in the United States and Canada in 
preparing for a grand Methodist assembly at Baltimore, in 1884, and that 
the celebration will result in advancing the interests of our common Meth- 
odism and the cause of Christ, we are yours, very truly, 

H. K. Carro.., Secretary. M. Simpson, Chairman. 


VI. 
Minttes of the Joint Committee. 


Minutes of the session of the Joint Committees on the Centennial 
of the Christmas Conference of 1784, held in Philadelphia, March 25, 1884, 
at the Methodist Episcopal Book Rooms. 

The committee was called to order by H. K. Carroll. Bishop Wilson, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was chosen chairman, and 
D. A. Goodsell, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, secretary. 

The following members were present: Bishop Wilson, Dr. 8. Rodgers, 
T, J. Magruder, Dr. J. S. Martin, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
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South, Rev. J. F. Goucher, Dr. A. Longacre, Dr. D. A. Goodsell, and Mes- 
sieurs H. K. Carroll and J. A. Wright, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

D. A. Goodsell offered prayer, Mr. H. K. Carroll presented a plan of 
subjects and program, which was read. 

Pending discussion the invitation of the Churches of Baltimore was 
read, as follows: 

At a convention of delegates from the various Methodistic Churches 
in Baltimore City, called by the accompanying circular, attended by duly 
appointed representatives from the Methodist Episcopal Church, the: Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, the Independent Methodist 
Churches, the United Brethren Church, and held in the hall of the Book 
Depository, 168 West Baltimore Street, on September 24, 1883, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted; namely: 

“We cordially invite the General Committee to arrange for the Cen- 
tennial Conference to convene in the City of Baltimore.” 


Attest: A. W. CourtEnay, 
March 23, 1884. Secretary of Convention. 


On motion this invitation was unanimously accepted. 

On motion of J. F. Goucher the committee voted that the Conference 
convene Tuesday evening, December 9th, at 7.30, and continue in session 
until Wednesday evening, December 17th. 

The consideration of the proposed program was resumed. 

On motion of Dr. Rodgers it was voted that two sessions of the confer- 
ence be held daily, and that public meetings be held in the evening at 
several Churches. ; 

On motion of J. F. Goucher it was ordered that the morning session 
should continue from 9.30 to 12.30 and the afternoon session from 38 to 5. 
The platform meetings to begin at 7.30. 

On motion of T. J. Magruder the proposed program was considered 
item by item, and after a full discussion was adopted as a whole. [See 
Program, p. 20.] : 

It was then by vote determined that the order of the evening services 
should be included in the printed program and be under the direction of 


the Executive Committee. 
The program of Evening meetings was adopted, as follows: 


TOPICS. 


Wednesday evening—Missions. 

Thursday evening—Reception of Delegates. 

Friday evening—Our Educational Means and Methods. 5 ‘ 
Saturday evening—The. Mission of Methodism to all Classes of Society. 


ing— unday-school. 
Hinehe pagel atl? Methodists of Baltimore and New York. 

On motion of H. K. Carroll the committee voted that the Conference 
“consist of clerical and lay delegates in the proportion of two to fifteen 
thousand members and probationers on the basis of the latest’ official 
reports, no denomination to have less than two; that is, one clerical and 
one lay delegate to fifteen thousand, as above, provided that for fractions of 
more than one-half of this multiple an additional delegate may be ap- 
pointed, each Church accepting the invitation to participate to adopt 
such mode of appointment as it may deem best. 
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On motion of H. K. Carroll the following resolutions were adopted : 


1. That an Executive Committee be appointed, consisting of ten or 
more members, of whom four shall represent the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, two the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; the other participat- 
ing Churches to have one (1) each. ; ; 

3. That the Executive Committee be authorized and instructed to per- 
fect the program and other necessary arrangements for the Conference; to 
carry out the regulations adopted by the Joint Committee ; to select persons 
to prepare papers on the topics assigned, and to transact such other busi- 
ness as may present itself until the meeting of the Conference, Decem- 
ber 9th. 

3 That the Executive Committee invite suitable persons to deliver 
addresses at the platform meetings, notifying them in advance, and pro- 
viding two or more for each assembly. 

4. That the Executive Committee send a letter at an early date to 
such Methodist bodies in this country as are not to be represented in this 
Conference, inviting them to appoint fraternal delegates to the Conference ; 
also a similar letter to the Methodist Churches in Great Britain and 
elsewhere. 

5. That the Executive Committee prepare a series of rules for the gov- 
ernment of the Conference, to be reported for the action of the Conference 
by the Business Committee. * 


On motion of J. F. Goucher, the Joint Committee voted to recommend 
that the Centennial Conference should appoint the Executive Committee 
created by this Joint Committee as the Business Committee of the Confer- 
ence, and that the following resolutions be recommended for the consider- 
ation of the Centennial Conference: 


1. That the Business Committee shall receive and consider all resolu- 
tions, memorials, and petitions offered to the Conference and report them, 
and upon such other business as may belong to or be referred to it at each 
morning session of the Conference, immediately after the devotional sery- 
ices; also in the afternoon of the last day of the Conference. They shall 
also have power to provide substitutes in case any of the persons appointed 
to read papers shall fail to produce them, and to appoint speakers for the 
platform meetings to fill vacancies. 

2. That the Business Committee shall select presiding officers for the 
various sessions, distributing the honor equitably among the various 
Churches on the basis of their representation. They shall also nominate 
three secretaries to the Conference, one from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, one from the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and one from 
one of the remaining Churches. 


On motion of H. K. Carroll, Bishop George F. Pierce was invited by 
the committee to preach the opening sermon of the Centennial Conference, 
the alternate to be appointed by the Executive Committee. 

On motion each denomination was requested to appoint its members of 
the Executive Committee on the principle of representation adopted by 
this committee. 

The Minutes were then read and approved. : 

Bishop Wilson was appointed a committee to convey the invitation to 
Bishop Pierce to preach the opening sermon. 

The committee then adjourned. 

D. A. GoopsELL, Secretary. 
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WA Be: 


Report of Committee of Counsel and Cottespondenée to Board 
of Bishops of the Methodist Kpiscopal Church. 


To the Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 

THe Committee appointed by you to consider all matters relating to 
the celebration of centenary of the Christmas Conference of 1784 respect- 
fully report: 

1. That the committee of twenty-six members met in New York City, 
in November, 1882, Bishop Simpson presiding, and agreed that it is desir- 
able to hold a conference in celebration of the organization of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, in 1784, and appointed a Committee of Counsel and 
Correspondence to confer with other members ofthe Methodist family as 
to the advisability of holding such a conference, and to co-operate with 
them in making preparations for it. 

2. Phe Committee of Counsel and Correspondence addressed a circu- 
lar to ail Methodist bodies in this country and Canada, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether they desired to participate in such Conference. 

3. To this circular favorable replies were received from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, whose General Conference had, in 1882, ap- 
pointed a committee on the subject, with power; from the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal, the African Methodist Episcopal Zion, the Colored Meth- 
odist Episcopal, the Primitive Methodist, and the Canada Methodist 
Churches. 

4, After much correspondence and personal conference, a joint meet- 
ing of the committees of these bodies was appointed to be held in Phila- 
delphia, March 25, 1884. Representatives were present from the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. This 
Joint Committee, Bishop Wilson presiding, agreed that the proposed Con- 
ference should be held in Baltimore, in response to an invitation extended 
on behalf of the various Methodist Churches in that city, beginning De- 
cember 9th, and closing December 17th; that the basis of representation 
be fixed at two delegates, one clerical and one lay, for every fifteen thou- 
sand communicants, with an additional delegate for fractions of half or 
more of this number; that an Executive Committee, to consist of ten or 
more members, be constituted by the proper authorities of the Churches 
participating, the Methodist Episcopal Church to appoint four, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, two, and the other bodies one each. 

5. It was further agreed that this Executive Committee should have 
- power to complete the preparations for the Conference, to perfect the pro- 
gram (an outline of which was adopted), to select essayists and speakers, 
and to transact such other business as may come before them prior to the 
meeting of the Conference ; and it was recommended that the Conference 
adopt the Executive Committee as its Business Committee. 

It being impracticable to call a meeting of the Committee in full, this 
report is respectfully submitted on its behalf by the Committee of Coun- 
sel and Correspondence. M. Srmeson, Chairman, 

H. K, Carro.., Secretary. 

Philadelphia, May 2, 1884. 
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WOOO E: 


Report of Committee of the General Conferenée of the Meth- 
odigt Hpiscopal Church, and action of the Conferenée. 
Presented and Adopted May 8th. 


Your Committee has considered that part of the Episcopal Address 
relating to the appointment, by the Board of Bishops, in May, 1882, of a 
committee to co-operate with committees of other Methodist bodies in 
making arrangements for the holding of a conference in celebration of the 
centenary of the Christmas Conference of 1784; also the report of that 
committee to the Board of Bishops. It appears that six Methodist 
Churches, namely, the Methodist Episcopal, South, the African Methodist 
Episcopal, the African Methodist Episcopal Zion, the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal, and the Primitive Methodist Churches of the United States, and 
the Canada Methodist Church, have signified their desire to co-operate . 
with our own Church in the holding of a Conference, to consist of dele- 
gates, clerical and lay, from each .body participating, on the basis of two 
delegates for every fifteen thousand members; that it is proposed to hold 
such Conference in Baltimore, beginning on the 9th of December, 1884, 
and closing on the 17th of December; that at a joint meeting of commit- 
tees of the yarious bodies, held in Philadelphia, March 25, 1884, it was rec- 
ommended that an Executive Committee be constituted, to consist of ten 
or more members, four of whom should be appointed by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, two by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
one each by the other bodies participating; and that the Executive Com- 
mittee so appointed should have power to complete the necessary arrange- 
ments for the Conference. We therefore recommend: 

1. That the action of the Board of Bishops in appointing a committee 
to co-operate with similar committees of other Methodist bodies in making 
arrangements for the celebration of the centenary of the Christmas Con- 
ference of 1784 be ratified, and that the work of the committee, as set 
forth in the report to the Board of Bishops and referred to us, be approved 
and confirmed. 

2. That the Board of Bishops be requested to appoint four persons, in- 
cluding one of their own number, to represent our Church on the proposed 
Executive Committee. 

3. That the Board of Bishops be authorized to appoint delegates to 
the Centennial Conference, as provided for by the basis of representation 
agreed upon by the Joint Committee and reported by the Committee of 
Counsel and Correspondence. JoHn LANAHAN, Chairman. 

R. C. Guass, Secretary. 


RESOLUTON SUBSEBOQUENTLY ADOPTED. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this General Conference that our bish- 
ops should be included among the delegates from this Church at the Cen- 
tennial Conference in Baltimore. 
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Gs hoa rr er Washington, D. C. 
Ghdbie MIDIS NOS GF tc es eee Ee Birmingham, Ala. 
noe, Chenasirony, SOC) 5 ye wom. Galo ions aceon inns Springfield, Ill. 

Den Gis SCAT MEI Ol aeeIR een ici, og ee) oy sh 8 en ie a'ep Ie Springfield, Il. 

1 ER (ey SEBO) Give 8, ei et ae le one ae ee Glasgow, Mo. 
OVA: ON SWANNED URE 620507 oe So) des pte ey A St. Louis, Mo. 
celle GiUNINGe spheniewes el © cy Sis Sled 3 ney Oltoy ands 

Wm. NiepRincuaus, Esq... - : -.-.- 2 ==. St. Louis, Mo. 
PROT VSP NGOR REG RICH Re fois 6 5 rtla cin ths Middletown, Conn. 

“Joun Pope Reme Sk PMSG., «05 6 6 6 ee eee New York. 

Clon 1B 1S) LPP cfons, o 3 ge) eo mneneg =O eee seomerr Harrisburg, Pa. 


METHODIST EHPISCOPAL CHURCH, South. 
*Rey. Bishop H. N. McTyerrs, D.D., LL. D.,.. . Nashville, Tenn. 


*Rey. Bishop Jonn C. Keener, D.D.,..... . New Orleans, La. 
Rev. Bishop A. W. Witson, D.D., LL. D., . . . Baltimore, Md. 

*Rey. Bishop Linus Parker, D.D.,...-.....- New Orleans, La. 
Rev. Bishop J. C. Granpery,D.D., .....- Richmond, Va. 

*Rey. Bishop R. K. Hargrovz, D.D.,...... Nashville, Tenn. 
Rey. A. H. Mircnert,D.D.,...-.-...-. Selma, Ala. 
Revanliaa Oe AINDHEWAN se (che) 2 bye Seo Montgomery, Ala. 
1Peene Wir VIRUS OLNG, ce 6 tno l ONORNDueD aeeoercumeenH atc Ozark, Ark. 
Rev. Samunn Roperers, D.D., -..-.-..-.-- Leesburg, Va. 
Rev esamunrekKaCoxMD. Diy. ie 6s 6 eee Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Joun 8S. Martin, D.D.,- -- 2 - +--+ - Winchester, Va. 


Re Vay eEB AVWPRUID) "she seve ciats oy 22s olan Albany, Oregon. 
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Rev. Yenacto SANCHEZ RIVERA, ...-+-+--:- San Antonio, Texas. 
PETG Va PUNO aU INRA #2 te thle) e50 fey foo ofl elon toes emote Tyler, Texas. 

Reva © AMM WOODs ota y urn <n ie e eo eeecs Moultrie, Fla. 

Rev. J. B. A. Adame, DAD series er tet eee New Orleans, La. 

SRE Wardle kee VG ite na sous ct Ee roe ee negt ygemeee Wytheville, Va. 

Rev. GaCe RANKING) Di. = 5 0 2 eee Chattanooga, Tenn. 
+Reys. OF MURCHISONM gs toe 2) on i mee Jacksonville, Ill. 
PERG Vice Ele WE OR ie) ol) rete tees eels ecient Lexington, Ky. 

TR Gy ae DASE OTe srctr hs oace C74 els Once fone we ema Covington, Ky. 

Rey. ANDREW Hunter, SD se eee cee eee Camden, Ark. 
ea evipudia Wil. (alaehennss 6 Seen euet d S etee soe Nolan, Ky. 

Reyer Go BROWER sha) ap ene mid se ieee Olmstead, Ky. 

Rev. Bole Massiex, D:D. se. Louisville, Ky. \ 

HEV Wer Ce OMNSON Ds DE ten cc e Memphis, Tenn. 
Rev. Re Bo Manon, DED, - . - 28. Memphis, Tenn. 

Rev. Davim Sunuins,D.D., .---+--+------ Emory, Va. 

Rev. ©. B, GALLowAy, De Di 5 2 =. ee Jackson, Miss. 
INL ee eb bce De IOwe We eee dn Fayette, Mo. 

DREN ec AU 125 INKED GNIS, 30 cody ge cr ios ee -. >... » Macon. Mo. 

Rev. E. J. STANLEY, = RO et Shee es esearch Maconda, Montana. 
‘Rev. Anson West, D.D., - . - 6 + 6s 2s Huntsville, Ala. 
RG. ae Me WESSON sores cs cee oie eee ei Birmingham, Ala. 
Reve RO. Burton, DED. >. 2 = Weldon, N. ©. 

Revird ar a OURE INGO ENE 6700 «ty. ee ea eenee Greensboro, N. C. 

Revs tie eae VON S oD) iincete oe) eu ated eee Wilmington, N. C. 
Rey: PAW VANS WDE Ds. 626 oe. ee = . . . » Macon, Ga. 

Rey. Jesse BORING oD Di + sc 3 ery ch en oe Athens, Ga. 

TRS pga ees) 8 b jul Bea ash, 5 ae ore en ee rasan. Sas Atlanta, Ga. 

Reva ha VS PANIDIER RE tarcalls ne eee ee) a0 nena Mississippi. 

TRON eA MOSs Kore Animes ok. yaa ral 2 eee erione fee Corinth, Miss. 

Rey. M. H. Negtry,. .. . . (oe al ei eire ll mio 

Rey. 0. Py Pirzgrraup, Di D.,. 9... .s « Nashville, Tenn. 

Revs PAVE SHEP PSS nc occa PAs ce eres Nashville, Tenn. 

TRE Vic Stehee WEIBER ir Sy, unital oe citer rahe eee Charleston, 8. C. 

Rev. We Mi. PATTERSON, DD.) 2 2 oe City of Mexico, Mexico. ° 
ENC dle Oe levwARKaehs 5 mo co ee Ge Odo ek . . . Thomasville, Ga. 

Rev. W. C. GopzEy, Riis ress Perish nas en . Morrisville, Mo. 

TRG Wal cole Ey NNO BIG aicditgtr a ee cain) alee eae Springfield, Mo. 

Rey. D. R. McAnauty, D. D., sds wel wees Ste Louise Mio: 

Rey J. B.UMCRERRINITDS Dols osc.) ea ores Nashville, Tenn. 

Rev. R. A. Youne, D. ADEM at 5 Sea cett eh O. Nashville, Tenn. 

ERG Vics dine ORIMEAIN Hate live 6tis abs entte atest sue erkere mateo Nashville, Tenn. 
*Rey. THos. W. ROGERS, . . 210 e963. 2 eis San Felipe, Tex. 

Rey. Joun E. Epwarps, D.D.,....-....--. Danville, Va. 

Revade D brs ckwEnn, Is Dips ya ei eae ee Portsmopth, Va. 

Re vis ARi GROWN chase ete rena Danville, Virginia. 

Reve COWS Militias cco ea iiaee coe . - Columbia, S. C. 

Revo Be Camrolle a iim) eiee acne uene . . Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Rey. SAGs Shae ase ysis) ec kes uals eee San Antonio, Texas. 

Rev: SNOMED taro. Oe ener s Searcy, Ark. 


Rey AMHGISUTHERLAND,” c::cee ane ele He: San Antonio, Texas. 
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IVE Vem Wie URLOAOKBON Gey Go - e e 8 eee South Pueblo, Col. 

RG Ys WV LEIASHROUSOMME once ss. Sos es ee a - Pocola, Choctaw Nation 
= Eons WAND ECHOPTONA sia) chic oc) 6) oe es Montgomery, Ala. 

PG WOOD MES Qt ale Arai choise Sake e ee Sve see Selina, Ala. 

IRAN Kee LeMr Ran TUS ch Soros ym eke) br Fort Smith, Ark. 

Rev phua Re RRB MAIN Wls 4) eos ne sss se hs Rockville, Md. 

Hon. Jamuss HoRiGGarr, 2.0 6 ae coer lk Fincastle, Va. 

EE rod MENGES UD BR RENSO| Secs oi ods Ge ets oo aes ah Oa Baltimore, Md. 

POR eat SNE CHUM EUS (ANMMISE se ne a) isinciny ay rcec co loses Independence, Oregon. 

Mic pb NAME TSG ENCE Es) sc isk ce cia oelsen 3 Gy co ais Trinidad, Col. 

PT its DONNA AISA NGS ay oh a a wie ew lek gare Tyler, Texas. 
Tos. Se Peeing, Beg. ys oe ee Tallahassee, Fla. 
PA RE RING RUG pal ietga leabisttrs is Gcus+ Re eae Seas Houston, Texas. 
ORE R BaVANGES (gis Shcsy ce wl eblee ee Om eee s Asheville, N. C. 
Hone cE Brian) WIUARNEST. 9s“) wires 26 4) us Jonesboro, Tenn. 
Rev. Epnram E. Winey, D.D.,.--.. .. . Abingdon, Va. 

= Coe Vi gO RW MD EDA NE BEBO Ce i v1 coe he eS Ot ai Talauqua, Indian Ter. 
JLOW “PROCTOR. Eisqtetg  f0.. 0251. a. ane iy Danvalles sky. 
JO e WOO DIGMED we HSCene | so op mj oo) eas cae ae Lexington, Ky. 

Wisi lee Bine pip elise ake eben 9s fo. cise oct Poi beeen ore Little Rock, Ark. 
SMP ICSAC SPL Se eater ean .ils. ion, x io blush hte Los Angeles, Cal. 
ES Cop ESM OS Ti esa Airs) Fay aioe mA eee ace cal hs New Orleans, La. 

fer IuGMeKciiues INS. ol is aoe aoe A ah ane Louisville, Ky. 

eG eE RTO DSGes et os ee a a eo Sa Elkton, Ky. 

APD BIG eB Soy aiihe fr. 61 on a by ee ett Brownsville, Tenn. 
OHNE SALE PR MES ee a vse ooo) uo) oy Scie a, ay Se Memphis, Tenn. 
BC Ve7 Oe Ge A ISEDAT Te DST) ts is a 2 secs Weds he Vicksburg, Miss. 

2 GOVE ROBERMMEO WRN Bs) .4. 5011s) +, ele. eyelash Jackson, Miss. 
Reve decAr MinMmPOWERy —. «+. 3) 0° + se he St. Louis, Mo. 

POH ACK BIRORD SCE, 3 cc sl 1 @ %e,*) o) leh be Glasgow, Mo. 
FMM SAUNDERS NISC MEC. fo i) os ola) ek a Courtland, Ala. 

AP ARS I eUNeTi Sy AIO 5 9 eee Ce orn Gadsden, Ala. 

ALG JEG ISIWOSE) IDE G3 1. 0. Dinaa nee en me Cie cern er eee Birmingham, Ala. 
TOME VURBIVOBING Wer ce Seton i , Sos Statesville, N. C. 

A ETOM MEUM GABE ioe) (ssl) se Se wg oy oe Durham, N. C. 

sal BIG HOLS IDE AW BYNES, | oe ee Oe Raleigh, N. C. 
Re visw bipan eae CG NEG Vas ia he eye vor se ve) es Ss ve Atlanta, Ga. 

Cole West DHOMPSONUH SG. oo cn el ste ee Athens, Ga. 

Ives NAV ae. ING SOaLIUOy: ie acianaeap aoe epeeele on helio sec Atlanta, Ga. 

Ele SWIGTADVEASNAOP SOMME cee col iceg) ng decay. tt Oxford, Miss. 
Mieut-GovaGa Oi SHANDS, 2 20 9) 3 6 6 6 ws Senatobia, Miss. 
PEL Oise eAtS Acie OLN Mert. cj e2 ys eves el see leak ps ate Terrell, Texas. 
DET ON SGD HR EIS GaP wcahnre: site" scien 6. 26. spate ee Georgetown, Texas. 
SOE EGTInh PauthG Glsh MEME) Efe] 2) vel eM icyosy fo) 986) eels cs San Francisco, Cal. 
Rev. President J. H. Caruisne, LL. D., . - . . Spartanburg, 8S. C. 
We AMICON REL MES CyeMe sith «capt ca se oe oy Spartanburg, S. C. 
“BRANT PEER Reb Aes bent oie 0212+ «+, clk kee Spartanburg, S. C. 
PV Pas MEMS Ce cme (eral. ong a! ty, ajo eae Macon, Ga. 
2D. sp Mame min Tee SG ey tiey a) cre), «fe, «) a) 1s toy tak Macon, Ga.. 

Rie vi GT OC ARR aD) eM ey foilts, 5: Tepe) aiice . . . Kansas City, Mo. 


GEOs Mars ONESIES eap ites os. 0413, oa 6 oy. inp Je Springfield, Mo. 


. 
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#8, CuppLeEs, Voi, oos une eeeege a DEE eS: er TCR 2 St. Louis, Mo. 
Feev. Ie Ganev ead 6 hoe Sk a ee ae Winchester, Tenn. 
TAD APA weeds Sot Oe Sy coe Sy ea ee Nashville, Tenn. 
JoRDAN GTOR WS, Wagigiia-. — + ae See Lebanon, Tenn. 
Tiros: Outs aya et. se. we nn oe Austin, Texas. 
THos. Branco, Esq., ---- - iets ere ac s Abe Richmond, Va. 
Peel oe Davia. ee a a Petersburg, Va. 
Ms Cami ann plisge nth. a2 So RS a Amherst Co., Va. 

Waa Ona Om DSM Lan a ie, ee ene Garnet, Kan. 
Sonn DAVISh Sipe aee tests Space Sen tee eee Warrensburg, Mo. 
Wo, Himanmny Bagg eo. i ip ee ee oy Laredo, Texas. 

*C UTHORNBURGMESQy;2 f0 + 38 <2 ete Powhatan, Ark. 





AFRICAN METHODIST HPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Rev. Bishop J. P. Campsent, D.D., ------: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. Bishop A. W. Wavwan, Debi 6 < = aia Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. Bishop R. H. Carn, D.D.; - - +--+ +> Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. Bishop W. F. Dickerson, D.D.,- - +> + - - Columbia, S. C. 
Rev. Bishop J. M. Brown, D.D.,. +--+ > - _. . Washington, D. C. 
Rev Whe DHOMAS) 200 2 soe es So Ae a Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. W. H. HEARD,- «|: - + + + +e 2 2 > - + Aiken, 8. C. 

Rev. W. B. DERRICK, -- +--+ eee er New York. 

Rev. Guo. T. Watkins, D.D., --- +--+: Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. B. W. Arnett, D.D.,..---- - *. . . . Wilberforce, O. 
Rev. Cornetius Aspury, D.D., .- +--+: Wheeling, W. Va. 
Rev. James Porter, A.M., .--. +--+ ++ Little Rock, Ark. 
Rev. Pauu W. JEFFERSON, .----- +: -:-: Charleston, S. C. 
Rev. Samurt T. Mrrcaetn,. .- +--+. +++: Wilberforce, O. 

* Rev. CeAD REDOUTE) We oe) Ge) ahs aoe ee Merrilltown, Ark. 
Rey. James M. Townsenp, D.D.,.----.--- Richmond, Ind. 
Rev. CeRNGHOMEER ek, Gi. o et cs @ eevee Baltimore, Md. 
Rov Ue CHOKING ese + (slg eet his Independence, Mo. 
Rey. JOHN TURNER) Ss 0 6 ee Kansas City, Mo. 
Rev. Wesuey J. Garnes, D.D.,. - - - + + +s Atlanta, Ga. 
Rev. BR. A. Green, M.D., 2. 2 ss ee es Vicksburg, Miss. 
Rev. Francis CAROLINA,. - - ++ ss + ee ee Vicksburg, Miss. 
Revod Dy JHNINER SOD eee =) ett epee ene os Florida. 

Rev. A. Mi-Gremew As Mo soe ee A see New Orleans, La. 
Rev. C76. Surrey MDs ee oe Bloomington, Ill. 
Rev Wee Damowneon, DD, |p a: lee ieee Athens, Ga. 
Revie GEM BR ya sient oo feo) wh gh sien eo tolaat dvi te Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rey, JoHn W. BECKETT, © 0 6 3 2) ee Wilmington, Del. 
Rev. G. ANBLATTER, So. pe Louisville, Ky. 
Revi Mi BaSAUntERe. . ceoe ee ee ee . . . Savannah, Ga. 
Rey. Cuas. E. Harris, LL.D... ..-.--+-++-> Eufaula, Ala. 
Revobo iy baannie Ds Dis oe: eae acne a Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. G. W. Bryant, M.D.,.. -.. 2+ ess Frankfort, Ky. 
Rev, Bab yEEE DADS. 20 ace hanes . Philadelphia, Pa. 


ISATAH CY WEARS DISQs 0.5 27. oh sk aes aie Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CARMAN Plt GAINES SIUSCs, cc foe Ao 0s Baltimore, Md. 
Rey. OC. W. #1tzHUGH,-.. ..: +. - Soi ofa ek Baltimore, Md. 
Prof. W. S. ScarsoroueH, LL.D., .--.. - / . Wilberforce, O. 
Hon. D. A. Srraxer, LL.D. -.- +--+ --:- Columbia, 8. C. 
Protas Wise lees DAES aie acer eee nee tory TAS <<) ce St. Louis, Mo. 

2 OG Tey SS eR ee ae oe Baltimore, Md. 
Cole Ams tae WiASssemeren cn ereiieu- ii) sue “hal New Orleans, La. 
Cols Weeks PrEpGER wry scl y-mneeSiy Gye es ieee Atlanta, Ga. 

SR eye bee VAoMAGN ae tore s oO ciruney ght ete ep, eo WaT ele Baltimore, Md. 
TEENS A SEL ACD Dy peEUBG teenroyia ie: cast) tens. ir) Sanslelyi el a ton cata Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joun Dickerson, Esq., -- +--+: > 2+ ++ New York. 

TORS, PUAGIRS Mesticy oe) < thse oh os ge se ee Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Roperick BuppeER, D.D.S....-.+---:+-+--> 

We DAs ea) eo hae oA a Ea et Sek tenes Little Rock, Ark. 
iPyere dle ay 1B Upon gy HO BUD Rho Oo us ce onto och On Daec Washington, D. C. 
EASON MBSICL MiselU OO sears cee smetee see ete h “) Uaioe tyr Toledo, O. 
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Rev. Bishop 8. T. Jonzs,D.D., --- ++ +++ Washington, D. C. 
Rey. Bishop J. W.. Hoop, . . - 6-8 + + +> Fayetteville, N. C. 
Rev Ge WVIMEROR.f-2 ses ueath amis Sapp) steele Indianapolis, Ind. 
So EIR GES yas ee an Ce Washington, D. C. 
Reg ds G. PRICE, Bo Moo ee ee et Salisbury, N. C. 
Rov JEHUMELOULIDAY,.; . «4 cus Gi 4 9 2s Pittsburg, Pa. 
Nea iS ee AWS yee Fs he fle nese pines eae Charlotte, N. C. 
Pia tiawW HOMITE bes ie ale Color ea eh eas Baltimore, Md. 
Revode El cAWDERSONs coc a2 we? oon) = Pomel New Haven, Conn. 
TPyaniA, Ah Role a dea oy op eagle ene eo OW Oarae omc Petersburg. 
Tee Sige (ACES ot: eee a ee Washington, D. C. 
iBkayne Aiarrocn Ob ID ects ae eo eeeennOy co ec en OC Tarboro, N. C. 
FT AV IPERAMS, OBO e pom 1a, (ve eo ER) Ses) te Charlotte, N. C. 
Cuarues Jenxins, Esq... - +--+ ++ es? St. Lovis, Mo. 
MONG EL SUL AUSClcge steel inate ie, gta ry Baltimore, Md. 
5 Oa VATC. Ss CG gl Crs Na ie ine REI AC New York. 


CoLoRBD METHODIST EPISCcoPAL CHURCH OF 


AMERICA. 
Rey. Bishop L. H. Horsey, -- ++ + teers Augusta, Ga. 
Rev. Bishop J. Av BRegry: 0-00 core ss Washington, N. C. 
Rev. Bishop Isaac Lanz, -- + +s ss ttt Jackson, Tenn. 
Rave ed AO UINMOR seis att “Rein ot? Lone Atlanta, Ga. 
Big IHW EAs ternal he ie oN . . Hopkinsville, Ky. 
Hey) GW OU Shee GS Mi eeabisieien so Keer eg es Richmond, Va. 
Rey Por DaaiEsiats bk 4.1427 eh wor ae It Augusta, Ga. 
Req ir w), Mosmraty yy Hy ate leu sien ere) t98 Memphis, Tenn. 
Rev, PMs rom, wt eee Washington, D. C. 


Revi Jae BELL lee silt sacl iey Teens POET a ait Louisville, Ky. 
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PRIMITIVE MBrHODIST CHURCH. 


Reva Wiokli NARROW sl ccs sd ane) 2 ts oe Brooklyn, N. eS 
TG a IO aise Ms cr mites allen eo saa 2 oho sy BROOK aie Nome Yee 





METHODIST CHURCH (OF CANADA). 


Rey. Joun A. Witiiams, D.D., .....- - St. Catharine’s, Ontario, Can. 
Rev. James Garpiner, D.C.L., . . . . . . Princeton, Ontario, Can. 





INDEPENDENT METHODIST CHURCHES. 


Re veght a bop VVLEBUENG sects cee ata a . . . Baltimore, Md. 
CHARLES: Ji, BAKER, FSG); 2 os 0-—< 9 4 soe Baltimore, Md. 





Fraternal Delegates. 


METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


Joun Scort, D. D., | Hon. F. H. Pierpornt, 
L. W. Bates, D. D., J. M. Herrine, M.D. 


BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Rey. RicHarp THomas. 





REGULATIONS 


FOR THE 


GOVERNMENT OF THE CONFERENCE. 


I. Tuere shall be a Business Committee, consisting of ten members, 
of whom four shall be from the Methodist Episcopal Church, two from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and one each from the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, Colored Meth: 
odist Episcopal Church, and the Canada Methodist Episcopal Church. 

All questions, proposals, resolutions, communications, or other matters 
not included in the regular program of exercises, which may be presented 
to the Conference, shall be passed to the Secretary, read by their titles 
only, and referred without debate or motion to the Business Committee. 

A period at the close of the regular program of the afternoon session 
of each day shall be set apart for reports from the Business Committee and 
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from other committees, but the reports of the Business Committee shall at 
all times take precedence of any other matter which may be before the 
Conference. 

II. The Business Committee shall appoint the persons to preside at all 
the regular sessions of the Conference. They shall also appoint the per- 
sons to preside at all the evening meetings. , 

III. The Business Committee, as soon after its appointment as may 
be, shall nominate three Secretaries, but, if the nominations thus made 
shall fail of confirmation, in whole or in part, then the Conference shall 
proceed to fill the vacant place, or places, in such manner as it may de- 
termine. 

IV. Every session of the Conference shall be opened with devotional 
exercises, to be conducted by some person selected by the presiding officer 
for that session. , 

vy. A period not to exceed three-quarters of an hour of each forenoon 
session, after devotional exercises and reading of the journal, shall be set 
apart for the presentation of resolutions or other papers not included in 
the program. The Conference may at any time close this period and pro- 
ceed to the regular order, but the question must be taken without debate 
or subsidiary motion. 

Every resolution must be reduced to writing and be signed by at least 
two names. , 

VI. No essayist nor invited speaker shall occupy more than the time 
designated. No other speaker shall occupy more than five minutes, nor 
any person speak more than once on the same subject. The President is 
required strictly to enforce this regulation. ; 

VII. At the close of the regular order, at the afternoon session of each 
day, the President shall call for a report from the Business Committee. In 
debates on reports, whenever presented, no member shall speak more than 
once on the same report, nor occupy more than five minutes, except the 
Chairman of the Business Committee or some one designated by him, who 
shall be allowed ten minutes in which to close the debate. 

VIII. All votes taken in the Conference shall be by individual count, 
without any reference to the particular body with which the voter is con- 
nected. 

IX. The first session of each day shall be opened at 9.30 A. M., and be 
closed at 12.30 o’clock P. M., by lapse of time; and the second session shall 
be opened at 3 o’clock P. M., and be closed by resolution of the Conference. 

xX. Any addition to, or alteration of, these regulations thought desira- 
ple must be sent to the Business Committee, and reported back to the Con- 
ference before a final vote is taken, and no rule shall be suspended except 
by consent of two-thirds of the Conference. 
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PROGRAM. 


DECEMBER 9th TO 17th, 1884. 


TUBSDAY BVvENING, DECEMBER Oth. 


7.30 P. M.—Reception and Administration of the Lord’s-supper, in the 
“First Methodist Episcopal Church” (Lovely Lane Meeting 


House). 
GERMAN H. HUNT, EsqQ., PRESIDING. 
Address of Welcome, . . . . . . Rey. Bishop E. G. AnpreEws, D. D. 
ERGSOIESE qineale wae pa a Mehthey) By sie Rey. J. B. McFerrin, D.D. — 
Response, . . - ote soe Protea Cbnce, 


Admanistration a ihe ie s-supper, 
Rev. Bishop ALpHEUsS W, Wixsoy, D. D. 





RiIRST DAY—-WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10th. 
MT. VERNON PLACE M. E. CHURCH. 
First Session. 
9.30 A. M.—Conference called to order by, the Executive Committee. 
Devotional Exercises. Secretary pro tem. selected. 
Regulations for the government of the Conference 
adopted. Business Committee appointed. Perma- 
nent Secretaries chosen. Miscellaneous business. 
11.00 A. M.—Sermon, Rev. Bishop Ranpotpn S. Fosrrr, D. D. 
Second Session. 
3.00 P. M.—Devotional Exercises. 
(1.) 3.10 P. M.— Work of “The Christmas Conference” (1 hour), Rev. Joun 
Mitzy, D. D. : 
(2.) 4.10 P. M.— Personnel of “The Christmas Conference”? (1 hour), Rev. H. 
B. Ripeaway, D. D. 
Wednesday Evening. 
Platform meetings in eleven churches. General Topic, Missrons. 





SECOND Day—fHuRSDAY, DECEMBER 11th. 


- First Session. 
9.30 A. M.—Devotional Exercises. 
(3.) 10.30 A. M.— The Superintendency of Asbury, and what it did for Methodism 
- (45 min.j, Rev. Jessz Borrne, D. D. 
(4.) 11.15 A. M. The Relations of John Wesley to American Methodism (45 min.), 


Rey. Atrrep WueeE er, D. D. 
12.00 noon.—General Discussion (30 mu. 
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‘ Second Session. 
3.00 P’ M.—Devotional Exercises. 
(5.) 3.10 P. M.—Statistical Results, Membership, etc. (30 min.), Rev. Danie, 
Dorcusster, D. D. 
(6.) 2.40 P. M.—Statistical Results, Educational and Financial (30 min.), J. H. 
CaruistE, LL. D. 
4.10 P. M.—General Discussion. — 
Discussion Opened (15 min.), Rev. James Garpiner, D. C. L. 
Third Session. 
8.00 P. M.—Devotional Exercises. 
8.10 P. M.—Reception of Fraternal Delegates. 





THIRD DAY—FRIDAY, DECEMBER 12th. 
First Session. 
9.30 A. M.—Devotional Exercises. 
(7.) 10.30 A. M.—Methodism in 1784 and its Outlook (45 min.), Rey. O. H. 
Warren, D.D. 
(8.) 11.15 A. M.—Methodism in 1884 and its Outlook (45 min.), Rev. J. D. 
. Buackwet, D.D. ; 
12.00 noon.—General Discussion (30 min.). 


Second Session. 


3.00 P. M.—Devotional Exercises. 
(9.) 3.10 P. M.—Causes of the Success of Methodism (30 min.), Rey. B. F. 
Ler, D. D. 
(10.) 3.40 P. M.—Possible Dangers to Future Methodism (30 min.), Rey. J. H. 
Vincent, D. D. 
4,10 P. M.—General Discussion (1 hour). - 
Discussion Opened (15 min.), Rev. W. H. Yarrow. 


Friday Evening. 
Platform meetings in five churches. 
General Topic—THEe EpucaTIonaL Work AND Spirit or METHODISM. 





FourRTH DAY—SATURDAY, DECEMBER 138th. 
First Session. 
9,30 A. M.—Devotional Exercises. 
(11.) 10.30 A. M.—Rise and Progress of Methodism in Canada (45 min.), Rev. 
; Joun, A. Wiis, D. D. 
(12.) 11.15 A. M.—Methodist Pioneers and their Work (45 min.), Rey. Cuas. J. 
Litre. 
12.00 noon.—General Discussion (30 min.). 
Second Session. 
3.00 P. M.—Devotional Exercises. 
(13.) 3.10 P. M.—Is Methodism Losing its Power Among the Masses? (45 min.), 
Bishop S. T. Jones, D. D. 
3.55 P. M.—General Discussion (14 hour). 
Saturday Evening. 


Temperance mass meetings in two churches. 
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SUNDAY, DECEMBER 14th, 1884. 


Centennial! Gelehyation off the “Christmas Conlfercnce” 
BY THE 
METHODIST SUNDAY-SCHOOLS OF BALTIMORE, 


At 8 O’cLtocx, P. M. 


Order of Beexrcises. 
DOXOLOGY. 


Praise God, from whom all blessings flow ; 

Praise him, all creatures here below ; 

Praise him above, ye heavenly host; 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 
PRAYER. 

Stneinc—All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name. 


ADDRESS. 


Toric—“ The hand of God as seen in the Sunday-school work of the past century.” 
Stncine—All Glory and Praise to Jesus be given. 


ADDRESS. 


Toric—‘ The promise of the Sunday-school work for the incoming century if God’s 
people are faithful.” 


PRAYER. 
For the spirit of consecration to this work. 


Sineine— Walk in the light the Lord hath given. 
BENEDICTION. 


THIS CKLEBRATION 


“will be participated in by over twenty-five thousand scholars simultane- 
ously, as follows: 


MonvuMENT STREET— GRACE— 
Greenmount Avenue, Whatcoat, 
Exeter Street, > Webster Chapel. 


Holland Street, 


Harford Avenue (German). BES 


Monroe Street, 
Frederick Avenue. 





BroapwaYy— ; 
High Street, CaLvary— 
Caroline Street. Columbia Avenue, 
Hollins Street. 
Sr. JAMES— Mapison AvENUE— 
Jefferson Street, Strawbridge, 


Jackson Square. Emmanuel, 
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Mapison AVENUE, Continued— 
St. John’s Chapel, 
West Baltimore (German), 
North-western Mission. ~ 
Mapison SQuaARE— 
Appold, 
Harford Avenue, 
Chester Street. 


EASTERN AVENUE— 
Burke Street, 
Canton, 
Broadway (German). 

Mr. Vernon PLAcE— 
Trinity, 

First Church, 
Huntington, — 
Kutaw, 

St. John’s. 


ErwortH— 
Central, 
Harlem Park. 

Wiiram STREET— 


Hanover Street, 

Fort Avenue, 

William Street (Second), 
South Baltimore (German). 


Sr. Paut’s— 
Fayette Street, 
Bethany. 








WersLEY CHAPEL— 


Bennett Memorial, 
Hill Street, 
Olive Branch. 


EmMory— 
Franklin Street, 
Chatsworth. 


CENTENNIAL— 


Watters Chapel, 
Asbury Mission. 


Suarp STREET— 


St. John’s, 
Waugh Chapel. 


TRINITY— 


Metropolitan, 
Ames Chapel, 
Metropolitan Mission. 


BEeTHEL— 


Asbury, 
Durham Street Mission. 


EBENEZER— 


John Wesley, 
A. M. Zion. 


ALLEN CHAPEL— 


St. Paul’s, 
St. James Mission. 





Burro DAyY—MONDAY, DECEMBER 15th. 


First Session. 


9.30 A. M.—Devotional Exercises. 


(14.) 10.30 A. M.—The Aim and Character of Methodist Preaching (45 Min.), 
Rev. A. 8. Hunt, D. D. 
(15.) 11.15 A. M.—WMethodist Means of Grace (45 min.), Rev. Bishop L. H. 


Houser, D. D. 


12.00 noon.—General Discussion (30 min.). 


Second Session. 


3.00 P. M.—Devotional Exercises. 


(16.) 3.10 P. M.—The Doctrinal Unity of Methodism (45 min.), Rev. ANSON 


Wesr, D. D. 


(17.) 3.40 P. M.—Guardé to the Purity of our Doctrinal Teaching (45 min.), 
Rey. R. N. Daviss, D. D. 
4.25 P. M.—General Discussion (30 min.). 


Monday Evening. 


Platform meetings in eleven churches. 


General Topic, THe SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
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SIxTH DAy—TUEBSDAY, DECEMBER 16th. 


First Session. 


9.30 A. M.—Devotional Exercises. 
(18.) 10.30 A. M.—The Four Pownts of Methodism: Heart Conversion, Assur- 
ance, Christian Experience, and Sanctification (45 min.), 
. Rey. J. E. Evans, D. D. 
(19.) 11.15 A. M.—The Influence of Methodishs on other Denominations si min.), 
Rey. James M. Kine, D. D. 
12.00 noon.—General Discussion (30 min.). 


Second Session. 


3.00 P. M.— Devotional Exercises. 
(20.) 3.10 P. M.—Vatlue of the Press to Methodism (45 min.), Rev. B. Sr. 
James Fry, D. D. 
(21.) 3.55 P. M.— Value of the Per nidagn Bees to Methodism (30 min.), Rey. O. 
P. Firzerrap, D.D. 
4.25 P. M.—General Discussion (45 min.). 


Tuesday Evening. 


Platform meetings in eleven churches. 
General Topic: Tu Mission or Metuopism To THE ExrRemMES or Socrery. 





SEVENTH DAY—W’EDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17th. 
First Session. 


9.80 A. M.—Devotional Exercises. 
22.) 10.30 A. M.—Place and Power of the Lay Element in Methodism (45 min. 5 
Rey. H. P. Watxnr, D. D. 
(23.) 11.15 A. M.— What Methodism Owes to Woman (45 min.), Rev. J. M. 
Bucxiry, D.D. 
12 noon.—General Discussion (80 min.). 


Second Session, 
3.00 P. M.—Devotional Exercises, 
CLOSING EXERCISES. 


Adjournment. 


THE CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE, 
ISSA. 





RECEPTION OF DELEGATES. 


Tur Delegates to the Centennial Conference of American Meth- 
odism were received and welcomed on Tuesday evening, December 
8th, the evening before the formal opening of the Conference. The 
meeting was held in the First Methodist Episcopal Church, the lineal 
successor of Lovely Lane Chapel, in which the Christmas Confer- 
ence of 1784 assembled. A majority of the delegates were present, 
and the large edifice was filled with delegates, visitors, and interested 
spectators. Mr. German H. Hunt, Chairman of the Committee of 
Entertainment, presided. . After an announcement of the arrange- 
ments for the sessions of the Conference by the President, Rev. James 
Gardiner, D. ©. L., of Canada, read the 693d hymn, beginning : 


“< See how great a flame aspires 
Kindled by a spark of grace,” 


and offered prayer. Hymn 770 was then sung: 


““T love thy kingdom, Lord, 
The house of thine abode ;” 


and Bishop E. G. Anprews, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, de- 
livered the address of welcome, as follows: 


Honored Brethren, Delegates to the Centennial Conference: 

In 1878 the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, formally declared its opinion that a Conference of Methodists in 
the United States, the Dominion of Canada, and other parts of the conti- 
nent of America, should be held in the city of Baltimore, at Christmas, in 
the year 1884, as a Centennial Commemoration of the organization of the 
Methodist Church in America. 

In 1881 many American delegates to the Ecumenical Conference of 
Methodism, held in London in that year, joined in commending such a 
centennial meeting to the favorable consideration of their respective 
Churches. 

A Provisional Committee and Committees of Correspondence followed ; 
the necessary official approval and action were secured, and this evening 
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the distinguished sons and representatives of many families of American 
Methodism, coming from near and far, gather at the old homestead to 
recognize their common parentage, to commemorate the Christian worth 
and wisdom and work of the fathers, to declare and strengthen their fra- 
ternal love, and by the study of the past to prepare for the future. _ 

And the Methodism of Baltimore assembles to greet and welcome her 
honored and beloved guests. On behalf of the Committee of Entertain- 
ment, and in behalf also of the Executive Committee, it is my lot (my 
privilege I would say, did not the gravity of the occasion somewhat oppress 
me) to utter this word of unfeigned and hearty welcome. 

We bid you welcome to the State within whose bounds, as all good 
Baltimoreans hold (begging the pardon of our brothers of New York) the 
first Methodist preaching was heard, the first society was formed, the first 
chapel was built, the first General Conference (that of 1784) was held, the 
first school was founded, and the first native preachers, local and itiner- 
ant, were called. 

We welcome you to this prosperous and beautiful city. It is not the 
Baltimore to which Coke and Asbury rode from Perry Hall-a hundred 
years ago. The same sparkling bay, indeed, lies at its feet, the same cinc- 
ture of hills environs it. But the town then (it was not yet a city) con- 
sisted of two distinct, yet adjacent, settlements of less than ten thousand 
population, plainly built and plainly kept. Three constables and fourteen 
watchmen were its police. No monument yet rose to him, “first in war, 
first in peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen.” No Fort McHenry 
adorned and guarded the harbor. And it would be yet thirty years before 
the captive Baltimore poet would sing: 

“The Star-spangled Banner, O, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 

To-day a thriving city of 350,000 inhabitants rises around you, the 
seventh in population among the cities of America, and the first among 
the large cities in the proportion of its native-born residents; and in order- 
liness, morality, and religion, probably unsurpassed among them. You 
will take note of its beautiful situation and its genial climate, of its im- 
posing monuments and noble parks, of its numerous and well appointed 
institutions of learning and of mercy, of its libraries, of its solid ware- 
houses and its elegant homes, of the frankness and cordiality of its people, 
of their culture and refinement, and of the generous hospitality for which 
they have been long famed. 

But welcome, thrice welcome to the Churches, the homes, and the 
hearts of Baltimore Methodism! We welcome you for your own sake, 
brethren, beloved in the Lord, and fellow-workers in the kingdom of 
Christ. Some knowledge we have of your faith, of your devotion, labor, 
and sacrifice, and of your widely extended success. For these we give you 
fraternal greetings. We welcome you also for the fathers’ sake; for are 
we not heirs-in-common of Asbury and Whatcoat, of Garrettson and Ware, 
and of their associates, who, on this historic spot, a hundred years ago the 
coming Christmas, laid with singular wisdom the foundations of the ear- 
liest of the American Episcopal Churches, within which we have found our 
home and our Christian training, and which, in the good providence of 
God, was destined to accomplish a work for American Christianity as yet 
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unequaled and unapproached? Ourselves at home on the scene of this 
transaction, we welcome the scattered sons of Methodism as they turn their 
steps toward the honored spot. We open our arms, our hearts, our homes, 
our Church to receive you. We doubt not you will find a delightful and 
profitable week of common reminiscence and thoughtful deliberation, of 
fraternal greetings and companionship, of devout thanksgiving and prayer; 
and we also doubt not that the Great Head of the Church will preside over 
and bless your assembly. 

Tt was the fortune of Dr. Osborn, the President of the Wesleyan Con- 
nection, to welcome the Ecumenical Conference to the very church planned 
and builded by Mr. Wesley, to the grounds hallowed by his sacred dust, 
and by that of other leaders of the Methodistic revival. 

A similar fortune does not befall us. For Lovely Lane Chapel, the 
scene of the Christmas Conference, has long since vanished. I have heard 
that some reverent men preserve a brick or two saved from its foundation, 
and canes from its timbers. With the walls, of course, have gone the 
benches of which Dr. Coke writes in a way to indicate the plainness of the 
beginnings, that some of them had been furnished with backs for the com- 
fort of the Conference. This church, styled the First Church, in which 
we are met, is its lineal successor—and is one of many capacious, commo- 
dious and fair churches to which the Methodism of Baltimore welcomes its 
brethren. 

In the original home of the Church, God has been pleased greatly to 
prosper it. This hundredth year looks upon a hundred Churches and 
more, and the small membership of 1784 has in 1884 become 27,598. Mr. 
Asbury said in 1789: “We have more members in Baltimore (town and 
point) than in any other town or city on the Continent beside.” What was 
true then is true now, if comparative populations be also considered; and 
this, notwithstanding the peculiar trials to which, by its situation, the 
Church has here been subject. And you will permit me, a neighbor rather 
than a resident of Baltimore, to say what modesty might forbid one of 
themselves to say, that nowhere are the Methodist doctrine and organiza- 
tion and usages more prized than among these Methodists who greet you 
to-night; that nowhere has our Church been enriched by deeper spiritual 
experiences, or graced by purer lives; that nowhere has it contributed bet- 
ter men to business and civic life, and that nowhere is the fellowship of 
believers more happily illustrated. Possibly many members of the Confer- 
ence will find opportunity and need to use another word of Mr. Asbury’s: 
“They treated me with great kindness and care. O! that plenty may not 
harm or ease destroy me. Lord, help me in all things to desire nothing 


but thee.” j 
ou to-night that the growth of the Church in 


But we rejoice with y 
America is greater even than its growth in Baltimore. The eighty-three 


Methodist itinerants, of whom sixty met in the Christmas Conference, have 
become 25,000, and the 15,000 communicants of 1784 have become (not in- 
cluding adherents) nearly 4,000,000. Is it wonderful that the exclamation 
is so frequent among us: What hath God wrought! a deal 

The constituent elements of this Conference are a striking index of the 
change. In 1784, one preacher from Nova Scotia appeared. He had made the 


difficult and perilous journey, not to attend the Christmas Conference (for 
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of its appointment he probably knew nothing) but that, if possible, he 
might secure additional preachers for his distant province. He succeeded. 
Even in its infancy the Church throbbed with missionary life. Two breth- 
ren were selected, a collection was taken to aid them, and so began a series 
of ministrations to the several provinces, now the Dominion of Canada, 
whose result is notable. To-night there sit with us honored representatives 
of a United Canadian Methodism, numerically the strongest Protestant 
Church in the Dominion, whose more than 1,700 itinerants minister from 
Newfoundland to Manitoba and the Pacific Coast, and far toward Hud- 
son’s Bay, to more than 170,000 communicants. 

New England was not represented in the Christmas Conference. In 
that region of a stern dogmatic theology, of a Church established by law, 
of Puritanism critical, self-contented, and inflexible, Methodism had not 
yet taken root. No circuit had been formed, no society had been organ- 
ized, it is not certain that any Methodist sermon had been preached. It 
was reserved for a native of Virginia to hear in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, from a Massachusetts traveler such statements concerning its religious 
condition as moved him to what even the high faith of Asbury deemed a 
Quixotic enterprise. He would plant Methodism in this uncongenial soil. 
What were the notable qualifications of Jesse Lee for this work, and how 
he succeeded in it, need not be told. Suffice it to say, six annual confer- 
ences and parts of two others now cover this territory, and are represented 
in this Centennial Conference; that the membership is 150,000, not many 
less than the membership of the orthodox Congregational Churches, and 
that the Methodist doctrine asserted with valor and skill has distinctly 
modified the theology and the religious life of New England. 

The Atlantic region below the Carolinas sent no one to the Christmas 
Conference. The State in which Wesley prosecuted an unsatisfactory 
ministry, had not yet heard his successors. Florida was yet Spanish. So 
too the vast regions between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi, the pre- 
destined home of prosperous and powerful States, were probably unrepre- 
sented, though here and there the tireless itinerant had followed the hardy 
pioneer through the passes of the mountains into the valleys immediately 
beyond. The ancient Louisiana, comprising the entire territory watered 
by all the western affluents of the Mississippi, Texas, the State of imperial 
dimensions and resources, that half of itself ceded by Mexico to the United 
States as the result of war, a land of unsuspected mineral wealth, and 
opening its golden gate toward populous Asia—all these were yet, in 1784, 
under the Spanish flag. The young intinerant whom Bishop George, in 
1820, sent to open the Methodist work in New Orleans, yet lives among 
us, in this city, inan old age of peculiar sweetness and sanctity. 

Oregon was then unknown, to be epened later by an American ship- 
master, and by the adventurous exploration of Lewis and Clark. 

The marvelous transformation that has passed within the century 
upon all this immense trans-Alleghany region, is indicated by nothing more 
plainly than the factshat of the whole body of delegates here assembled 
to commemorate the organization of Methodism, more than one-half are 
representatives of Churches therein located. Is it wonderful that those 
who love to trace the divine hand in our national life often find occasion 
for reverent gratitude in the fact that, for the peculiar exigencies lying be- 
fore the new nation, God prepared a new, free, and heroic Church, whose 
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westward march should keep pace with the advancing population, and 
powerfully mold its spirit and its institutions? 

When Dr. Coke parted from Mr. Asbury after their first meeting at 
Barrett's Chapel, he was accompanied by Harry Hosier, familiarly known 
as Black Harry, a driver and body servant for Mr. Asbury, but also a 
preacher of rare eloquence. Whites and colored alike delighted in his 
ministry. Dr. Rush pronounced him “the finest orator in America.” 
Whether, as a spectator, he was present at the Christmas Conference we 
do not know. But we do greet with unfeigned satisfaction the presence 
in this Centennial Conference of numerous representatives of colored 
Churches and conferences, self-guiding and self-supporting, which, triumph- 
ing over the infelicities of their race-history, are steadily advancing in all 
the elements of stable and efficient Church life, thus giving hope that ere- 
long they will not only raise their kinsmen on this soil in knowledge and 
piety, but will also furnish apostolic men, who, in the spirit and power of 
Asbury and Lee, will fill the African Continent with evangelic light 
and life. : 

Nor can we fail to great with peculiar love the sons of the Fatherland 
who are with us to-night. Wesleyan Methodism, indebted in the person 
of its founder to Luther, under whose Preface to the Romans he felt his 
“heart strangely warmed,” to Bohler and the Moravians, has happily been 
able to make some return for benefits conferred. In Germany itself and 
among our German immigrants, Methodism has preached effectively the 
great doctrine of Luther and of the Gospel, “justification by faith only.” 
And of all Methodists none are more spiritual, none more methodical, none 
more faithful, none more generous, and, we may add, none more welcome 
by their representatives to this assembly, than those who come to-day from 
the land of the Reformation. 

To-morrow, if it please God, we shall enter on grave deliberations. 
They will concern, not questions of speculative philosophy, or even of dog- 
matic theology, but of the organic life and work of Methodism. 

We shall naturally, in the first place, turn to the organization of the 
Church, and to the particular form of organization which, upon the advice 
of Mr. Wesley, our fathers with perfect unanimity adopted. We shall con- 
sider the exigencies of the feeble and scattered societies and of the new 
national life which imperatively demand new Church provisions; the 
protracted providential training by which Mr. Wesley was freed from a 
narrow ecclesiasticism and made competent to meet the hour by an act orig- 
inal, heroic, self-abnegating, andconsummately wise; the peculiarly fit agents 
whom he selected to inaugurate the new system; and the interesting inci- 
dents and personnel of the Christmas Conference. By this historical study 
of the constitution of the earliest and the largest of the Episcopal Churches 
‘ of American Protestantism, we shall come better to understand its unique 
character—especially to understand its unique Episcopacy—an Episcopacy 
in a sense, yet created in conformity with most ancient and well 
authenticated usage; an Episcopacy pre-eminently Scriptural in part, be- 
cause distinctly and always refusing to find in the Scripture any authorita- 
tive prescription of itself or of any other form of Church government; an 
Episcopacy continued by the will of the Church and strictly amenable to 
the Church, yet exercising, by the pleasure of the Church and through the 
itinerant system, the most extraordinary power over the current life of the 


modern, 
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Church; an Episcopacy transcending all diocesan limitation, yet by the aid 
of a sub-episcopate, the presiding eldership, pervading each part of the 
vast communion with its influence and authority; an Episcopacy affecting 
no titles of honor, no insignia of office, and no lordship over God’s heritage, 
but which has never yet failed to secure the affection and reverent esteem 
of the Church; an Episcopacy whose validity, resting not on “fables and 
endless genealogies which minister questions rather than godly edifying,” 
is confirmed to the satisfaction of all those immediately concerned by its 
admirable adaptation to the work it has to do, by the spirit in which it has 
been administered, and by the manifest blessing of the great Head of the 
Church upon it. 

But what is the body without the living soul? And thus, passing be- 
yond the Methodist organization, we shall study its interpretation of the 
Christian doctrines, its spiritual experiences based on these doctrines, as 
conversion, assurance, and entire sanctification, and its style of declaring 
from the pulpit both the doctrines and the experiences. We shall learn 
how far the genial doctrines pre-eminently taught by Methodism, of God’s 
impartial love and of universal, yet conditional, redemption in Christ, have 
modified the current theology of the last century; how far their doctrines 
associated with those which declare the immediateness, the assurance, and 
the fullness of salvation in Christ have gone to make a buoyant, active, ag- 
gressive, singing, and triumphant Church—and how far the spiritual life 
thus created has itself been the conservator of orthadoxy. Happy for us 
if this “life of God in the soul of men” shall continue among us! It will 
create all needful agencies for the evangelization of men. 

It is a striking proof of the equipoise of the fathers, that intent as 
they were upon the conversion and sanctification of men by the imme- 
diate administration of the Holy Spirit, they distinctly recognized the place 
which Christian education holds in the economy of redemption. It is 
enough to say that out of the abundance of their poverty they founded 
Cokesbury College at a cost, within a few years, of $50,000. 

We shall also consider the question how Methodism may meet the 
great educational responsibilities created by its increased constituency and 
resources. We shall review the Sunday-school, the seminary, the college 
and university, the theological school, the press—agencies which Methodism, 
if it purposes to be self-preservative and of growing usefulness, must learn 
to use with the highest vigor and wisdom. 

Meeting as the children of Wesley, we can not forget his oft-cited and 
Christ-like words: ‘‘The world is my parish.”” In Dr. Coke and Asbury, 
and in their associates of 1784 burned also an unquenchable missionary 
ardor. This the appointment of Garrettson and Cromwell to Nova Scotia, 
and the collections taken from the preachers and people on the hard benches 
of Lovely Lane Chapel fully attest. The first conference of the Methodist 
Church was a missionary conference. So will this Centennial Conference 
be. We shall pass beyond the bounds of our American life to consider 
God’s redemptive purpose toward the whole human race; we shall open 
our souls to a universal charity; we shall implore the faith, the self-sacri- 
fice, and the heroism by which Methodism may become pre-eminently a 
Missionary Church. 

But why should I enumerate the great topics awaiting our delibera- 
tions? Let me not detain you. 
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But this I may add. Though the method of your study will naturally 
be historic, it will not be as if history were a, circular movement, always 
and exactly repeating itself. Not thus has Methodism reckoned itself the 
child of Providence. It has recognized God’s hand in its origin and in its 
development—but never as if God’s thought concerning it had been com- 
pleted; as if its present forms, methods, and usages were the ultimate ones. 
It has believed in the past, but also in the future. 

No chapters of Church history are more impressive than those which 
treat of the ever-varying manifestation of the one unvarying spirit of Chris- 
tianity during the successive Christian centuries. 

When Paul wrote his great epistles the conditions of human society 
and life restricted the expressions of Christian charity within the narrowest 
limits. Personal ministrations to the poor, the sick, the imprisoned, the sor- 
rowing, personal instruction and exhortation to the ignorant and sinful— 
these exhausted the possibilities of the primitive Church. But confronting 
as the Church naw does the twentieth Christian century, with civil and 
political institutions unknown to the apostolic age, which widen indefi- 
nitely the relations and’ obligations of individual Christians and of the 
Church to the whole body politic; with new appliances, the gift of mod- 
ern science and art, for molding human opinion and character and abat- 
ing human woe; with human society around it in a ferment of new 
thoughts and new activities, fused, it would seem, in order to be cast into 
new forms, it ean not be that the Church of Christ, and Methodism as a 
part of it, may indolently content itself with the forms either of the first 
or of the eighteenth century. 

Its creed. can not indeed be outworn. ‘One Lord, one faith, one bap- 
tism, one God and Father of all,” will ever be the blazon of its escutcheon. 
But it is part of the invaluable liberty wherewith God has made it free, 
that with loving reverence for all the past, with laudable reluctance to 
change aught that has been accessory to its success, it shall yet be able to 
recognize and to change forms and instruments that are defective or out- 
worn. It will believe in God, and therefore make haste slowly. It will 
believe in God, and therefore in a future grander than the past. 

In this spirit wrought the men of 1784, when holding fast substantial 
Wesleyanism, they nevertheless adopted the far-reaching organization pro- 
posed by Wesley. In this spirit will this Conference also deliberate; and 
so, if God pleases, there shall issue from it light for ourselves and for our 
respective Churches. 

But whether or not new light shall come to us from this Conference, for 
one thing we confidently hope.. It will declare, it will increase, fraternal 
affection. I speak not of the reknitting of sundered ecclesiastic ties—with 
that question we have here and now no concern. But to love one another, 
to value one another’s character, work, and success, to have mutual for- 
bearance, co-operation, and helpfulness, this surely will come from a week 
spent as it were around the family hearthstone, in tender remembrance of 
our common parentage, in mutual prayer, In deliberation concerning the 
kingdom of our common Lord and Savior, _ ; 

Ah, brethren, insignificant indeed our divergences and differences in 
presence of our common faith and aim, in presence adso of the unmeasured 
future toward which we pass, and to which the honored and the loved 
have preceded us. Insignificant, indeed! Think ye not this, ye who were 
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to have crowned our gathering with your venerable presence, with your 
saintly bearing, with your garnered wisdom, with your matchless elo- 
quence—whom missing from this assembly we seem to miss its chief ex- 
cellence and glory? Simpson and Pierce! Pierce and Simpson! Alas! my 
fathers, my fathers! the chariots of Israel and the horsemen thereof! 
We know your earthly history—how your life touched this rolling ball in 
the same annual round; how from chosen professions you were both of 
you called in the flush of youth to the ministry of the Word; how your 
brethren commissioned you both in early manhood to the chief council of 
the Church; how the course of our ecclesiastical history separated the 
movement of your lives; how you entered the chief pastorates of the 
Churches as nearly simultaneously as was possible; how you illustrated 
this high office through a long career by faithfulness, by love, by wisdom, 
by sacred speech; how you had hoped to meet and co-operate in this Cen- 
tennial Conference, one or the other, as strength might permit, consenting 
to preach the sermon which to-morrow opens formally the assembly—and 
then, alas, how from our love and reverence you were translated to the 
General Assembly and Church of the first-born in heayen, All this we 
know. But tell us, now that ye walk with your Lord and Redeemer in 
white, the heart purged of all earthly taint, the eye cleared of all earthly 
mist, whether, next to the beatific vision, there be any joy comparable to 
that of the fellowship of kindred souls redeemed by the precious blood, 
and wrought by the divine Spirit into his likeness. And even now may 
we not believe that from your high estate ye bend down over this assem- 
bly of the Churches you so tenderly loved, and with outstretched hand 
of blessing pronounce those words of the early bishop of the Church: “ Lit- 
tle children, love one another ?” 


There were two responses, one by Rey. J. B. McFrrriy, D. D., 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and another by Prof. J. 
C. Pricr, of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. Dr. 
McFerrin spoke as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and Respected Audience : 


Whether by design or accident, I have been selected to make a response 
to the eloquent speech to which we have all listened with so much interest 
and profit. I may say, without egotism, that perhaps it is befitting that I 
should saya word. I am not a very old man, and yet they say I am far ad- 
vanced in years. I am, however, the only man here, or that will be here to- 
morrow in the Conference, that was a member of the General Conference in 
1836. I am the only man here, or that will be here, who was a member 
of the General Conference in this city in 1840. I was then a young man, 
but the recollections of that day, and of that occasion, and of that great 
Conference, are very fresh in my memory. We had giants in those days. 
Bishop Roberts was here, Bishop Soule was here, Bishop Hedding was 
here, Bishops Andrew, Waugh, Morris were all here. Here we had Bas- 
com and Durbin and Hamline and the great Dr. Newton from beyond the 
seas. And then we had a Conference of great and good men, who deliber- 
ated upon the interests of the Church for nearly a month, and then re- 
turned to their places of labor. And now, alas! not one of them is left, 
and I alone am here to tell the story. Furthermore, if you will allow a per- 
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sonality, this is the Centenary of Methodism; we have come up here to 
celebrate the hundredth year of our organization as a Church; more than 
half that number of years I have been a member of this glorious Methodist 
Society, as we call it, of Jesus Christ. I am in my sixty-sixth year as a 
Methodist, and in my sixtieth year as an itinerant preacher. Ii any body 
here has a better record than that let him speak. 

Since I have been here I have been contrasting our condition with the 
condition of the brethren that met here a hundred years ago. Dr. Coke 
and Mr. Asbury came over here and sent word to their brethren to meet 
them here; and I see them coming out of the woods on horseback, with . 
their saddle-bags, and they assemble in Lovely Lane, which had no stove in 
it, and the first thing they asked of the brethren in Baltimore was to put 
backs on some of the seats, that they might not break their poor backs. 
Now I see them coming up from Oregon and Tennessee and the South, rid- 
ing in palace cars, coming up in starched collars and fine clothes, to have 
a grand feast in these grand churches with great organs, and where we are 
to be cared for in magnificent style. Compare that with a hundred years 
ago, and well may we say, “ What hath God wrought!” I make one more 
effort. I have been looking over the list of delegates to see who was in the 
Conference of 1844, and I think but one brother is here as a delegate who 
was in that Conference, and that is Dr. Trimble. I look around upon 
those from the Church, South, and I find but two besides myself—Dr. Bor- 
ing and’ Dr. James Evans. We look back with sorrow on that day that 
brought such a cloud of sorrow and darkness on the Church; but there is 
another view of this matter; “in the mouth of two or three witnesses 
every word shall be established.” God has permitted us to come up here 
to witness to our fraternal affection. Here we are from the cities and from 
the wilderness; from the swamps of the South, and from the rice and cot- 

‘ton plantations of Louisiana. Here we are, white and colored, all engaged 
in this glorious work, in a glorious, solid country. I say, being a witness 
of these things, it is not very much out of place that I should make 
a speech. 

I do not intend to repeat what our beloved brother has said, but, if 
there is any one thing in Methodism next to religion, next to the power 
of the Holy Ghost, the power of God in the soul, it is the interest of Meth- 
odists in the great cardinal doctrines of the Bible. I hope I shall die be- 
fore the day comes when it shall be supplanted by modern speculation 
in theology and religion. I want to go down to my grave seeing the doc- 
trines of Methodism exerting their saving power upon our Protestant Chris- 
tianity. Mr. Chairman, we have not come up here to legislate and to make 
suggestions with regard to new creeds. They tell us it is time for the 
creeds of the Church to be remodeled. Well, that may do for some peo- 
ple’s creed, but not ours. Our creed is like the New Testament—finished. 
Woe be to the man who takes any thing out of it or puts any thing into it. 
Justification by faith, the Witness of the Spirit, Sanctification of Heart and 
Life, these are the grand peculiarities of Methodism, and let them be pre- 
served forever. Mr. Chairman, we have come up here to celebrate the 
Centennial of Methodism. We do not expect to have any costly mottoes, 
any golden crosses, or blazonry or procession; but we expected to come 
here and shout all over this place. If you think that I have come down 
here to tramp around these streets, you are greatly mistaken. Methodist 
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preachers had enough of that before they came here. I am glad to meet 
you all, and especially these brethren from Canada. 

Last year I was very near the gate of heaven, but God has allowed me 
to come back to witness this grand Centenary of Methodism, and when L 
have witnessed this I may say, with one of old, “ Now, Lord, lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace;” and I am going to carry up with me this intelli- 
gence, that all Methodists are one in heart, and are carrying out the apostle’s 
injunction, “ Little children, love one another.” 


Prof. Price said : 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen : 

In the history of individuals and nations it is customary for them to 
halt in their onward march and consider the way through which they have 
been brought, and the progress they have made. Ordinarily this is a pleas- 
ant task. It is most agreeable to contrast great results, and to look back to 
small beginnings. A man full grown in years, and whose life has been at- 
tended with remarkable successes, delights to go back to the days of his 
youth, and to the scenes familiar to his mind—the old broken fence, the 
cabin and the mansion, the rickety bridge and the stream across which he 
could jump, yet to him the largest in the world. Not only is this customary 
among this class, but also among those who desire to increase the national 
grandeur and power. How often, when seas have been traversed, and 
oceans have been crossed, to add to the greatness of the nation, the gener- 
als have met to talk over the victories and the events of the march which 
may have aided their successes! But, when we consider the march of na- 
tions, what joy can come up without its alloy? The victories in which the 
general has led have been won by kinsman against kinsman. His march 
has been over fields where the ground has been drenched by the blood of 
its people, and these victories have been won through the shedding of 
the blood of many dear ones. We have halted here in the march 
of a hundred years—halted in a march followed by a thousand pray- 
ers. Here we have gathered to receive new inspiration, strengthen the 
old faith, and utilize the past for the cause of God and the salvation of 
the race. ' 

It is perhaps fitting that I should come here to make response to the 
able and eloquent speech that has been made. It is proper that I should 
come here to recognize the outstretched arms of this hospitable city and 
people, and to pray that God may clothe us with new power and kindle a 
new flanre, until we all have the fire of the Holy Ghost burning in our 
hearts, enabling us to carry his blood-stained banner to the remotest ends 
of the earth; but we can not forget or leave out the past as we compare 
this present with the hundred years ago. How my heart rejoiced when I 
read of the great number of members that have been brought into the 
Church during that time! Can you think of the many thousands of churches, 
seven million twenty-five thousand sittings, thirty thousand preachers, 
a membership of three million nine hundred thousand souls, without 
having your hearts stirred? Can you look over the churches and think of 
the seventy-three million nine hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of property belonging to the Methodist family, and. not rejoice? 
Let us, as we look at these things, only catch the spirit of Wesley, and 
pray that the Spirit of God may permeate all these agencies, prompting us 
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to go forth and renew the struggle in the name of the great founder of 
Christianity, whom we follow. 

But as we go back over the past, we are led to ask the question, How 
was all this accomplished? Iam led to speak of the question referred to 
by Dr. McFerrin. It has not been worked up without its toils; it has not 
been accomplished without its sorrows. How often has it been worked up 
without friend or shelter, but still carried forward, notwithstanding the 
trials, notwithstanding the tears—carried forward to make the name of 
Christ known to all! But we have not come here now to think of the 
tears and sorrows and of the troubles that lash the soul, but to cherish 
the precious heritage that these men of God have handed down to us. 
And shall we prove untrue to this trust? No, the spirit of Wesley answers 
no; the spirit of Coke answers no; the spirit of Asbury answers no; the 
spirit of black, though eloquent, Harry, answers no. Yes, that Spirit that 
helped them out of every difficulty, that Spirit’s voice has come to us, say- 
ing, “Sons, prove yourselves worthy of your glorious heritage.” And now, 
in the name of God, who inspires us to go forth to further that glorious 
work we have undertaken, let us respond with all our hearts. I will speak 
of some of the phases of Methodism. 

Wherever the Gospel has gone, the passions of men have been 

_ changed; and wherever the inebriate has come under its influence, he has 
been reformed, and wherever it has gone, no longer do cities and nations 
and peoples sit in sackcloth and ashes, but intelligence and prosperity are 
promoted, and every thing becomes bright and promising under its glori- 
ous influence. Not only so, but Methodism has cut its way into almost 
every known country, and to-day Africa is receiving its light, and China 
is receiving its light, and as a pledge of his fidelity to the work, one of the 
noblest men of Methodism has made his grave but recently in that dis- 
tant land, China. Thus Methodism is planting herself in the world, and 
wherever the truth is felt, and the Spirit of God has gone, its work must 
go. But there is a triumph still greater, and still nearer to us, and this 
triumph I have the pleasure to represent on this platform. You will rec- 
ollect that in the formation of Methodism in this city, the words of its 
great founder were quoted, that it was a violation of the law of God, and 
of the inalienable rights of man, that the image of God should be held in 
slavery. That became the law of the Church. She worked the best she 
could under the circumstances; but was Wesley wrong when he declared 
this truth? A hundred years have vindicated the wisdom of his decision. 
Do not the voices of Methodism vindicate that decision, and do they not 
thus echo that truth which he uttered? Yea, he was heard, and his voice 
has come up out of the smoke of battle, ringing from the clash of arms, 
and sparkling from the glittering sword, as when God uttered the burn- 
ing words, “Let the people go free;” and therefore, as one of the tri- 
umphs of Methodism, this has been recorded as one of its foundation 
truths. But for fear you may do as the sister told the preacher to do, I 
will close my remarks. A preacher was talking to a sister about the devil 
and his power among men, and he said, “I hope the time will come when 
the power of the devil will be curtailed””—and she said, “ Yes, Lord, cut 
it short off’? So if I am not careful, I may be cut short off. What is the 
influence Methodism has exerted upon its thousands of Churches, and 


schools, and members ? 
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If responsibility is equal to the advantages, then what are her regspon- 
sibilities? Suppose that millions of souls have been gathered, and sup- 
pose that there are large portions of the country covered with the light of the 
Gospel through her instrumentality; are there not also large portions 
where there is no light? Have all received it? No. But the spirit of 
Methodism must and will go on until all around this country there shall 
be a cordon of lights, from the Atlantic to the Golden Gate, and from the 
North to the Gulf, until the camp-fires of Methodism shall light the entire 
country, until everywhere they shall say not, ‘‘ Know the Lord, for they shall 
shall know him, from the least unto the greatest ;”” and when in all the islands 
of the sea, and the countries of the earth, they shall know the power of the 
Gospel as spread by Methodism. The next hundred years they shall know 
more, and the next hundred years after that they shall know more still. 
Every superstition and idol shall be cut down, and every other power shall 
be destroyed that is contrary to the power of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Nay, 
more, the work must go on until all nations shall have heard his truth 
and be gathered under his banner. The millions of earth shall be led to 
the kingdom that can not be destroyed, and the nations shall come into 
one. There shall be no North, and_no South, but all shall come into the 
likeness of Jesus Christ. When that great army shall come up with their 
scarred shields, and with their broken swords—shall “come up out of 
great tribulation ’”’—it will be seen as they come nearer the throne, and 
nearer the Sun of Righteousness, that all lines will melt away, and then 
Christ will receive those who have been faithful in his service. Then will 
come the day when the Church you have referred to shall be one; when, 
from the watch-towers of Asia shall roll out, ‘‘ One Lord ;”’ and when, from 
the watch-towers of Europe shall roll out the words “ One Faith ;” and from 
the watch-towers of America, with inspiring chorus, “One Baptism;’’ when 
from the watch-towers of Africa shall roll out, ‘One God and Father of us 
all.” Then the whole creation shall spring to their feet, and shall respond 
to the chorus, ‘“‘One Lord, One Faith, One Baptism,” “One God and Father 
of us all, who is over all, and through all, and in you all; to him be the 
glory, forever and forever.” 4 


At the close of Prof. Price’s address, a communion service was 
held, Bishop Alpheus W. Wilson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, officiating, and being assisted by Bishops Andrews and Gran- 
bery, and others. The services were concluded with the doxology 
and the benediction. 
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FIRST DAY—FIRST SESSION. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


THE CENTENNIAL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN METHODISM assem- 
bled in the Mount Vernon Methodist Episcopal Church, Baltimore, 
Maryland, Wednesday morning, December 10, 1884, at 9.30 o’clock. 

Religious service was conducted by Rev. Joseph Cummings, D. D., 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who read from the sacred Scrip- 
tures the sixty-second chapter of Isaiah. A hymn of praise to God, 
composed by 8. K. Cox, D. D.,. for the occasion, was sung by the 
members of the Conference, and Dr. Cummings led in prayer. 

Bishop Edward G. Andrews, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, on behalf of the Executive Committee, nominated Bishop ~ 
J. C.Granbery, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
as Chairman of the morning session, and Bishop Granbery took 
the chair. 

On motion, Rev. John 8. Martin, D. D., of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, was elected Secretary pro tem. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be recognized as the Business 
Committee of this Centennial Conference, and that the program of busi- 
ness, as published by the committee, be observed. 

On motion, Secretaries of the Conference were elected as 
follows: Rev. John S. Martin, D. D., of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, ‘South; Rev. D. C. John, D. D., of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; Rev. B. T. Tanner, D. D., of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

On motion, the Conference ordered a Committee on Credentials. | 
The committee was appointed as follows: Rev. Arthur Edwards, D. 
D., and Gen. C. B. Fisk, of the Methodist Episcopal Church; Rev. 
John E. Edwards, D. D., and President J. H. Carlisle, LL. D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Rev. B. W. Arnett, D. D., of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church; Rev. R. S. Green, D. D., 
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of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church; Rey. G. W. Usher, 
of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church of America. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That six or more of the invited speakers be granted the priv- 
ilege of participating in the current of debate on this floor. 

On motion, it was, 

Resolved, That the names of delegates in the report printed by the 
committee be accepted, and that those coming to the Conference as substi- 
tutes, be directed to report to the Committee on Credentials just appointed. 

Resolved, That the authorities originally appointing, be authorized to 
fill all vacancies. 

Bishop Andrews moved that further business connected with the 
organization be postponed for the purpose of taking up the order of 
the day, viz.: the opening sermon, by Rev. Bishop R. 8. Foster, D. D., 
LL. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The motion -prevailed. 

The order of the day was thus observed. The first hymn of the 
Methodist Episcopal Hymnal was sung, commencing : 


“O, for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer’s praise.”’ 


Prayer was offered by Rev. J. M. Trimble, D. D., of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Bishop Foster read chapter xvii. of the Gospel of 
* St. John. 

The text announced by the Bishop was 2. Chron. xxxii; Psalm 
xlviii, 12-13. For more than two hours the bishop held the un- 
wearied attention of the Conference, and the power of the Lord was 
manifest in the utterance of his word and in the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit upon the Conference. 

Announcements for the evening were read by the Secretary of the 
Business Committee, H. K. Carroll, Esq. 

T. J. Magruder, Esq., announced the arrangements of the local 
committee for the accommodation of the delegates, for receiving and 
mailing letters, telegraphing, ete., and also dinner tickets at the Eutaw 
and Howard House hotels for those delegates whose homes are remote 
from the seat of the Conference. 

Rev. L. M. Wilson. was appointed to inet at Fhe meeting at 
Wesley Chapel this evening, in the place of Rev. E. B. Prettyman. 

Conference adjourned with the benediétion by Rev. Bishop 
Thomas Bowman, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to meet this 
afternoon at 3 o’clock. 
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FIRST DAY—SECOND SESSION. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


THe CONFERENCE met at the appointed hour, 3 o’clock P. M., 
Rev. James Gardner, D. C. L., of the Methodist Church of Canada, in 
the chair. Religious service was conducted by Rev. James H. Brown, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. i 

Conference united in singing Hymn No. 2, commencing— 


“Come, let us join our cheerful songs.” 


After which Mr. Brown led in prayer. 

The Journal of this morning’s session was read and approved. 

The First Topic of the program was announced, and Rey. John 
Miley, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, read a paper upon 
the subject assigned him, “The Work of the Christmas Conference.” 

On behalf of the Business Committee, Bishop Andrews requested 
that all substitutes present report themselves to the Committee on 
Credentials; also, that all knowing of vacancies report them to the 
same committee. 

The Committee on Credentials was requested to meet in the lec- 
ture room immediately after adjournment. 

The Second Topic of the program was announced, and Rey. Henry 
B. Ridgaway, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, read an es- 
say on ‘‘ The Personnel of the Christmas Conference.” 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the part of Rey. Dr. Miley’s paper on “The Work of the 
Christmas Conference’? which was not read for want of time be printed as a 
part of the Proceedings of this Conference. 


Announcements for the evening services were made. 

A paper from the Young Men’s Christian Association, inviting the 
Conference to their rooms; also one from Mr. Mosher, requesting the 
privilege of ‘taking photographs of the Conference, were presented and 
referred to the Business Committee. 

It was announced that Rev. Bishop Wilson, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, would occupy the chair and preside over 
the session of to-morrow morning. 

On motion, at 5 o’clock P. M., the Conference adjourned, with the 
benediction by Bishop Andrews, to meet to-morrow morning at 9.30. 





On Wednesday evening meetings were held in nine churches, two 
other churches which had been announced in the list not being open, 
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owing to some misunderstanding. The general topic was “¢ Mis- 
sions.” The following: is a list of the chairmen and speakers of the 


evening : 
CHURCHES CHAIRMEN. SPEAKERS. 
Hon. W. C. Ireland, 
Broadway, .--.-++.:- J. H. Carlisle, LL. D., pee Butler, D. D. 
Madison Avenue,. . . . Goy. R. E. Pattison, J. M. Reid, D.D. 
y Rev. W. F. Taylor, 
Monument Street, . - - W. C. DePauw, Esq., - se B. Graw, DD: 
(CHGS, Js, sees Gee eS James Gardiner, D.C. L. BS - feetis, ok D. 
d Rios I D. Me 
Mt. Vernon Place, . . . John E. Edwards, D Doig M. Mest. ce D. 
iwi sul, soe se '. Bishop Thos. Bowman, a bea 
: Ds 
Wesley Chapel,. .-- - Rey. L. M. Wilson, . 2 seit eh o eae 
Centennial,. . .... . J.T. Jenifer, D. 'D., - nes JH. ae is 
Hpenezer, 5. gees. «at B. W. Arnett, D. D., Bias Materia 'D. D. 





SECOND DAY—THIRD SESSION. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 


Tor CONFERENCE met at the appointed hour, 9.30 A. M., Rev. 
Bishop Alpheus W. Wilson, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in the chair. 

Religious service was conducted by Rev. A. S. Hunt, D. D., of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. | 

Hymn No. 574 was sung: 


“A charge to keep I have.” 


Dr. Hunt led the Conference in prayer. 

Rev. James Hill, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of- 
fered a resolution in falusion: to holding mass meetings on Temperanee, 
which was referred to the Business Committee. 

Rey. D. R. McAnally, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, moved that this Conference recommend to the several general 
conferences here represented that each appoint one member, who shall 
form a committee to prepare a common Hymna for all American 
Methodism. 

A request was made that the Chair announce the name of each 
speaker upon the floor. 


The Committee on Credentials reported substitutes for members- 
elect not present. 
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Rev. Sandford Hunt, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
offered a resolution that the Business Committee be requested to take 
into consideration the question of publishing in permanent form the 
Proceedings and addresses of this Conference. Referred to the Busi- 
ness Committee. 

Rey. G. L. Curtiss, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
offered a resolution requesting the Secretary of the Conference to 
make a note after each day’s session of the various evening meetings 
and addresses at the churches designated in the program. Referred 
to the Business Committee. 

Rey. C. B. Galloway, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, presented a resolution relating to the closing of the gates at 
the New Orleans Exposition on the Sabbath. Referred to the Busi- 
ness Committee. 

The Third Topic of the program was announced, and Rev. Jesse 
Boring, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, arose and 
requested that Col. S. P. Thomson be permitted to read his essay 
for him. 

Permission was granted, and Col. Thomson read the essay on ‘‘ The 
Superintendency of Asbury and what it did for Methodism.” 

Bishop Andrews requested fraternal delegates to meet immediately 
in the lecture room to make arrangements for the evening meetings. 

The Fourth Topic of the program was announced, and Rev. 
Alfred Wheeler, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, read an 
essay on ‘The Relations of John Wesley to American Methodism.” 

The paper was discussed by Rey. E. R. Hendrix, D. D.; Rev. O. 
P. Fitzgerald, D. D.; Rev. R. O. Burton, D.D.; Rev. J. B. Me- 
Ferrin, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Rev. J. 
E. Edwards, D. D.; Rev. A. J. Kynett, D. D.; Rev. Herbert Rich- 
ardson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church; Rev. B. T. Tanner, 
D. D., and Rev. C. S. Smith, of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

On motion, the time for discussion was extended, and the paper 
was further discussed by Rev. A. Atwood, D.D.; Rev. J. M..Trim- 
ble, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and by Rev. John E. 
Edwards, D. D., and Rev. S. K. Cox, D.D., of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. 

Bishop Andrews reported from the Business Committee, recom- 
mending that the Business Committee be authorized to provide for 
two temperance meetings, one in a white and the other in a colored 
church. A motion to adopt prevailed. 

Also, that the Business Committee be authorized to publish the 
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proceedings, essays, and addresses of this Centennial Conference. A 
motion to concur prevailed. 

Also, that the Secretary make a record of all meetings held in the 
various churches, and that an engrossed copy of the Proceedings of 
this Conference he placed in the rooms of the Historical Society. 
Adopted. 

Also, a report in relation to the paper referred to the Business Com- 
mittee as offered by Dr. Galloway on the observance of the Sabbath 
at the New Orleans Exposition. After some remarks on the subject 
from Rev. Dr. Marshall, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
by request of Bishop Andrews, the paper was referred back to the 
Business Committee. 

Also, on motion, it was ordered that all manuscripts be placed by 
their authors in the hands of the Business Committee. 

The following was also presented from the Business Committee, 
was read, and, on motion, was adopted: 

Resolved, That we recommend the publication of a Centennial volume 
containing the records of this Conference and of papers and addresses be- 
fore the Conference—the duty of publication to be committed to the Busi- 
ness Committee. 

Also, the following was presented from the same committee, which 
was read, and, on motion, it was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this Conference be directed to make due 
notice of all public meetings connected with the session of this Conference. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to engross the records in a 
substantial volume, and deposit the same with the American Methodist 
Historical Society. 

H. K. Carroll, of the Methodist Hpicopal Church, announced, on 
behalf of his committee, the places of meeting and the speakers for 
to-morrow evening. 

The Secretary read an invitation to visit the eectiaw Biblical 
Institute; also, an invitation to visit the rooms of the Historical So- 
ciety, No. 168 Baltimore Street. 

It was announced that -Rev. Bishop Campbell, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, would preside over the session of this 
afternoon. j 

The Conference adjourned with the doxology, and the benediction 
by Bishop Wilson, to meet this afternoon at 3 o’clock. 
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SECOND DAY—FOURTH SESSION. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE CONFERENCE met at 3 o'clock; Rev. Bishop J. P. Camp- 
bell, D. D., of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, in the chair. 
Religious service was conducted by Rev. J. T. Jenifer, D. D., of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church. Hymn was sung, com- 
mencing, 
“Come let us join our cheerful songs.” 
The Conference was led in prayer by Dr. Jenifer. 

The Journal of this morning was read and approved. 

The Fifth Topic of the program was announced, and Rey. Daniel 
Dorchester, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, read a paper 
on ‘ Statistical Results, Membership, etc.” The Sixth Topic was called, 
and President J. H. Carlisle, LL. D., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, read a paper on “‘ Statistical Results, Educational and 
Financial.” Rey. James Gardner, of the Canada Methodist Church, 
delivered an invited address, and general discussion followed, with 
speeches by Rev. J. B. Quigg, D. D., Rev. John Davis, D. D., and 
Rev. J. M. Reid, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church; Rev. 
C. K. Marshall, D. D., Rev. J. E. Edwards, D. D., of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, South; Rev. C. 5. Smith, Rev. W. B. Derrick, 
D. D., Rev. W. D. Johnson, D. D., of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; Rev. J. C. Price, of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church. 

Bishop Andrews, from the Business Committee, recommended that 
we accept the invitation to visit the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion rooms. Adopted. 

Bishop Andrews also announced a telegram containing a fraternal 
message from the Sacramento District Centennial Convention. 

Rev. A. J. Kynett, D. D., moved that after the announcements 
of the Business Committee the Conference adjourn. 

It was announced that Rev. Bishop Bowman, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, would occupy the chair and preside over the ses- 
sion of to-night at 8 o’clock, for the reception of fraternal delegates. 

Conference adjourned with ‘the doxology and the benediction, to 


meet this evening at 8 o’clock. 
5 
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SECOND DAY—FIFTH SESSION. 


THURSDAY NIGHT. 


Tar CONFERENCE met pursuant to adjournment, at 8 o'clock, Thurs- 
day night; Rev. Bishop Thomas Bowman, D. D., of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in the chair. 

Religious service was conducted by Rev. H. H. Parks, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Hymn 785 was sung, com- 
mencing, 

i “ Jesus, united by thy grace.” 


The Conference was led in prayer by Rev. H. H. Parks. 

Rev. D. A. Goodsell, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
on behalf of the Committee on the Reception of Fraternal Delegates, 
read the following Address of the Annual Committee of the Method- 
ist New Connection to the American Methodist Centennial Conference, 
Meeting at Baltimore, Dec. 9, 1884: 

Dear Breruren:—With cordiality we offer you our Christian and 
brotherly greetings. 

We welcome and value the communication we have received, inviting 
us to join, by a suitable delegation, in the important proceedings and hal- 
lowed festivities of your Centennial celebration. a 

Circumstances, however, do not allow us to express our sympathy with 
the designs of the occasion through the medium of representatives, but 
we gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to present our congratulations 
on the arrival of the centennial era, and to avow how truly we share in the 
joy and thankfulness which a review of the blessings bestowed on the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, inclusively, during the century now ending 
will awaken throughout the whole Christian world. 

Divine favor has shone very brightly on the system of agencies whose 
centenary you signalize. We look with grateful surprise on the vast 
sphere it has come to fill, the vital force it has exerted, the victories it has 
won, the good it has wrought, and the facilities it enjoys for doing still 
greater good in centuries to come. And the past is to us a warrant for the 
future. As we think of what the organization is and may become, of its 
broad and varied fields of labor, its membership of many nationalities, the 
thousands of its ministry, its efficient schools, its missionary institutions, 
and other means of usefulness, we indulge strong hope that it will be 
honored to achieve yet grander successes, to bring your great republic and 
the continent at large more and more under Christian influence, and to 
spread the Gospel among unevangelized nations till “the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord.” 

We are happy to state that there is much to encourage in the recent 
progress and present position of our own denomination. Our numbers 
have advanced for many years without a check, and our financial state is 
deemed satisfactory. The steady provision of additional and better accom- 
modations for worship and Sunday-school work, attests the liberality of 
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our people. Our College, Book-room, and other institutions, are in suc- 
cessful operation; and our missions are attended with a fair measure of 
prosperity In North China, indeed, God has honored the exertions of our 
agents in a high degree. It is also a satisfaction to us to report that on our 
side of the sea, as well as on yours, the liberal Church principles which we 
were raised up to assert are year by year gaining fuller recognition. 

We assure you of our prayers that God would richly bless your com- 
memoration in all its devotional services and decisions. 

. Signed on behalf, and by order of, the Annual Committee. 


T. D. Croruers, President of Conference. 
November 28, 1884. 


Dr. Goodsell read the Christian salutations of the Unrrep Frere 
CHURCHES, as follows: 

Drrzsy, November 15, 1884. 

H. K. Carrouz, Dear Sir :—Your communication to the United Meth- 
odist Free Churches, anent the Centennial Conference, came duly to 
hand. 

We reciprocate your fraternal greetings; we sympathize with your pro- 
jects; we rejoice in your successes both in the United States and in Canada, 
and look forward to the gathering of Methodists at Baltimore, in Decem- 
ber next, as an event of importance to the Church of Christ. 

It will delight us to find, as the years pass away, that the union 
which Christians have in Christ Jesus becomes intensified and increasingly 
manifest. It is around the Cross the Church must gather, if the world is 
to be won to Jesus. Its power to draw men Godward is in the Cross. 
“‘ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 

Holding these sentiments, it is not without regret that in the interim 
of our Annual Assemblies we are unable to appoint a representative to 
attend your Conference; but we beg to assure you of our deep interest in 
your great gathering, and our earnest prayer that the abundant blessings 
of the Master may attend you. 

We are, dear sir, in Christian bonds, yours fraternally, 

Epwin Askew, President. 

T. Saerwoop, Connectional Secretary. 
Tuos. Watson, Connectional Treasurer. 
James 8S. Baumer, Corresponding Secretary. 


The credentials of Rev. Richard Thomas, fraternal delegate from 
the ‘‘ Bible Christians,” were presented by Rev. S. Rodgers, D. D., 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and read by the Secretary 


as follows: 
BRISTOL COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 


(BIBLE CHRISTIAN.) 


That in harmony with the invitation given, and with a view to in- 
creased unity among Christians of various denominations, we hereby 
depute the Rey. John Chapple to attend the Methodist Centennial Confer- 
ence, to be held in the city of Baltimore, in the month of December, 1884, 
as our representative. nee ae 

’ Signed in behalf of the executive of the Bible Christian denomination. 
Jesu Martin, President. 
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On the back of the above certificate there is a transfer of author 
_ ity and appointment to Richard Thomas, as follows: 


“T hereby certify that Rev. Richard Thomas is sent to fill my place in 
the Centennial Conference to be held in Baltimore, Dec., 1884. 


ii OHN sear” 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio, Dec. 5, 1884. 


Rev. Bishop Bowman, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, intro- 
duced Rev. Richard Thomas, who addressed the Conference, pre- 
senting the greetings of the body of ‘‘The Bible Christians” he 
represented. 

The Secretary read the letter of Rev. W. S. Hammond, D. D., 
President of the General Conference of the Methodist Probert 
Church, accrediting as ‘‘ Fraternal Messengers from that body to this 
Centennial Conference of American Methodism,” Rev. L. W. Bates, 
D. D., Rev. John Scott, D. D., Hon. F. H. Pierpoint, and J. W. 
Herring, M. D., as follows: 

Battrmore, August 22, 1884. 
To H. K. Carroxu, Secretary of the Methodist Centennial Committee. 

My Drar BrotHer:—In response to your favor of yesterday, I have 
the pleasure of informing you that the General Convention of the Method- 
ist Protestant Church, at its session in this city, in May of the present 
year, appointed four messengers to bear to the Centennial Conference, to 
meet in Baltimore December 9th to 16th, the fraternal greetings of the 
Church which they represent. I furnish the names of the brethren and 
their post-office address, so that you may be prepared to correspond with 
them, if at any time you should deem it important to do so. They are as 

‘follows: Rev. L. W. Bates, D. D., Centerville, Md.; Rev. John Scott, D. 
D., Pittsburg, Pa.; Hon. F. H. Pierpoint, Fairmount, W. Va.; J. W. Her- 
ring, M. D., Westminster, Md. 

Praying that God may preside over and,direct all the proceedings of 
the Centennial Conference, and that he may abundantly bless all the 
branches of our common Methodism, 

_ Iam, in the bonds of the Gospel, your brother in Christ, 
Won. S. Hammonp, Pres. of Gen. Con. M. P. Church. 


Hon. F. H. Pierpoint being absent, the three remaining delegates 
were introduced by Rev. 8. Rodgers, D. D., of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. 

Addresses were made, severally, i Rey. L. W. Bates, D. D., Rev. 
John Scott, D. D., and by J. W. Herring, M. D., presenting thie fra- 
ternal greetings, of the Protestant Methodist Church they represented. 

Bishop Bowman, in a brief address on the part of the Conference, 
thanked the fraternal delegates. 

Rey. E. R. Hendrix, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, presented the following, which was adopted: 


Resolved, That the Business Committee be and is hereby instructed to 
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prepare suitable replies to the fraternal letters received by this Conference, 
and, having been signed by the Chairman of the Business Committee and 
the Secretary of this Conference, that the same be forwarded by the Secre- 
tary to the respective bodies from which fraternal letters have been received. 

Conference adjourned with the doxology, and the benediction, by 
Rey. L. W. Bates, D. D., to meet to-morrow morning at 9.30 o’clock. 





o 


THIRD DAY—SIXTH SESSION. 


FRIDAY MORNING.. 


THE CONFERENCE met at 9.30 A. M., December 12th, Rev. Bishop 
Fowler, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in the chair. 

Religious service was conducted by Rev. J. B. McFerrin, D. D., 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Hymn No. 574, 

““A charge to keep I have,”’ 
was sung. ‘The fifth psalm was read, and Dr. McFerrin led the Con- 
ference in prayer. 

The Journal of yesterday afternoon’s session was read and approved. 

The Journal of last night’s session was read and approved. 

Rey. F. Merrick, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, presented a 
resolution in relation to the suppression of intemperance. Referred 
to the Business Committee. 

Rev. O. P. Fitzgerald, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, presented a resolution on the revival of class-meetings. Referred 
to the Business Committee. 

Rev. Francis M. Hamilton, of the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America, presented a resolution in relation to a uniform 
system of public worship in all Methodist bodies. Referred to the 
Business Committee. 

Rev. C. K. Marshall, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, presented a resolution in relation to the publication of one cheap, 
well-arranged hymn-book. Referred to the Committee on Business. 

Rev. L. M. Wilson, of the Methodist. Episcopal Church, South, 
_ presented a resolution in relation to hearing from a native Mexican 
‘preacher something of the progress of Methodism in that country. 
Referred to the Business Committee. 

Rev. W. P. Stowe, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
presented a resolution looking to the canvassing of the Conference for 
a proposed centennial volume. Referred to the Business Committee. 
Rev. J. H. Bayliss, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

presented a resolution looking to the appointment of a committee of 
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fifteen to prepare an utterance on temperance, the observance of the 
Lord’s-day, and other subjects. Referred to the Committee on Business. 

A resolution from Rev. Frederick Merrick, and Rev. W. L. 
Hypes, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in relation to devo- 
ting thank-offerings to Christian education. Referred to the Committee 
on Business. , 

Bishop Andrews moved that the discussion on the essays of yester- 
day afternoon be resumed and continued till 10.30 o’clock, and the 
motion prevailed. 

Rev. W. H. Locke, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, de- 
sired that the half hour be devoted to hand-shaking with brethren. 

The discussion was resumed by addresses from Rey. B. T. Tanner, 
D. D., Rev. Bishop Campbell, of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Rev. J. H. Bayliss, D. D., Rev. J. B. Middleton, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Rev. J. E. Edwards, D. D., Rev. H. 8. 
Thrall, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Rev. J. K. 
Daniels, of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in America. 

The time having arrived, the Seventh Topic of the program was 
announced. 

Rev. O. H. Warren, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
read an essay on ‘‘ Methodism in 1784 and its Outlook.” 

On motion of Rev. Dr. C. K. Marshall, an intermission of five min- 
utes was taken. 

On motion of Rev. H. Richardson, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Hymn No. 1,030 (verses 1, 2) was sung. 

“How happy every child of grace.” 
The hymn was sung to an old Methodist tune—“lustily.” 

The Eighth Topic of the program was announced, and Rev. J. 
D. Blackwell, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, read 
an essay on ‘‘ Methodism in 1884, and is Outlook. 

The papers were discussed by Rev. W. J. Jackson, D. D., Rev. 
D. R. McAnally, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South ; 
Rev. H. Richardson, Rev. Dr. Kynett, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. : 

Rev. Bishop R. S. Foster arose to a question of privilege, saying 
that he was not responsible for sentiments attributed to him in his 
“* Centennial Thoughts,” referred to by Rev. Dr. Blackwell, and the 
explanation was accepted. 


On motion of Bishop Andrews, the time was extended fifteen 
minutes. 


Bishop Andrews reported, on behalf of the Business Committee, 
that they recommend the Conference to appoint a committee to can- 
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vass the Conference for the centennial volume. The following were 
named as the committee: L. D. Palmer, J. B. Young, B. W. Arnett, 
J. McHenry Farley, F. M. Hamilton, and they were appointed. 

It was announced that Rev. J. B..McFerrin, D. D., of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, will preside over the session of this 
afternoon; that Governor G. D. Shands, of Mississippi, and of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, will preside over the ses- 
sion of to-morrow morning, and that Governor R. E. Pattison, of 
Pennsylvania, and of the Methodist Episcopal Church, will preside 
to-morrow afternoon. 

Rey. J. B. McFerrin arose to speak on a question of privilege, 
and asked that he be excused from presiding over the body, as an- 
nounced. The Conference declined to accede to his request. 

A communication from President Gilman, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, was presented and read, inviting trustees and teachers of 
literary institutions to visit that institution on Saturday, at 2 P. M. 

On motion, the Conference accepted the invitation, with thanks td 
the president and officers of that university. 

The Committee on Public Worship presented their report—the ap- 
pointments for preaching on next Sabbath. 

Conference adjourned with the doxology, and the benediction by 
Bishop Fowler, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to meet this after- 
noon at 3 o'clock. 





"THIRD DAY—SEVENTH SESSION. 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


_ Tue CONFERENCE met at 3 o’clock.P. M., Rev. Dr. McFerrin, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in the chair. 

Religious service was conducted by Rev. J. A. Orman, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Hymn No. 747 (verses 2, 3) was sung, commencing— 

“His name yields the richest perfume, 
And sweeter than music his voice.” 

Conference was led in prayer by Rev. J. A. Orman. 

The Journal of this morning was read and approved. 

The Ninth Topic of the program was announced. 

By the request BoE. Lee, D. D., who was prevented from be- 
ing present at the Conference, Dr. B. T. Tanner, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, read the essay on “The Causes of the 
Success of Methodism.” 
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The Tenth Topic of the program was announced, and Rev. J. H. 
Vincent, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, read an essay on 
the ‘‘Possible Dangers to Future Methodism.” 

The discussion on the essays was opened by Rev. W. H. Yarrow, 
of the Primitive Methodist Church, in an invited address, and was 
continued by Dr. N, Scarritt, Dr. McFerrin, Dr. John E. Edwards, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Dr. Sandford Hunt, J. 
W. Ray, Esq., Dr. A. Atwood, Dr. F. Merrick, Rev. S. V. Colvin, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church; Rev. C. S. Smith, Dr. W. D. 
Johnson, of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The time having arrived for the close of the discussion, the Presi- 
dent called for report from the Committee on Business. 

Bishop Andrews, on behalf of the Business Committee, presented 
a report, which on, motion, was adopted, as follows: 

The Business Committee has considered the papers referred to it con- 


cerning a common Hymnal, and report for the adoption of the Conference 
the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the determination of the the question of a common 
Hymnal belongs solely to the legislative authority of the several Churches 
concerned, to whose consideration this Conference se com- 
mends it. 


Also, the following was presented from the eee Committee, 
and adopted: 


1. Resolved, That a Committee of Reference, consisting of ten persons, 
be appointed, who shall consider all papers concerning moral questions upon 
which deliverance of this Conference is requested, and such other matters 
as may be referred to it by the Business Committee. 

2. Resolved, That the following persons constitute said domtenrtiee: 
Rey. D. A. Whedon, D. D.; Rev. J. H. Bayliss, D.D.; Hon. Oliver Hoyt, 
Rev. E. R. Hendrix, D. D. ! Clement Studebaker, Hoge Rev. James Gard- 
ner, D.C. L.; President J. H. Carlisle, LL. D.; Rev. Bishop Wayman, Rey. 
Bishop 8. T. Jones, Rev. J. K. Daniels. 


Also, a report recommending that fifteen minutes of the time of 
discussion to-morrow be given to Ygnacio Sanchez Rivera, that he 
«may give an account of the work on the Mexican border. The report 
was adopted. , 

Also, a report, which was adopted, as follows: 


Wuereas, the Cotton Centennial and the World’s Industrial Exhibi- 
tion is to be held in the city of New Orleans, beginning on the 16th in- 
stant; and, 

WHEREAS, it is national in character, having been authorized by an act 
of Congress; and international, inasmuch as exhibits are to be made by 
several nations; and, 


WHEREAS, Sunday 4 is a day protected by statute in ey every State 
of the Union; therefore, 
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Resolved, 1. That this Centenary Conference of American Methodism 
representing’a communicant membership of over four millions, and a Meth- 
odist populatjon of from fifteen to twenty millions, in the United States and 
Canada, expresses the hope that said board of management, following the 
example of the National Exposition, will close their gates on Sunday dur- 
ing the continuance of the Exposition, and urgently requests that this 
be done. / 

Resolved, 2. That the Secretary of this Conference be, and he is hereby, 
instructed to transmit a copy of this paper to the president of said board of 
management. 

On motion of Bishop Walden, the report was so amended that it 
shall be attested by the name of the presiding officer and of the Sec- 
retary of this. Conference. 

The above report, as amended, was adopted unanimously by a 
standing vote. : 

Announcements were made for the meetings of the evening by H. 
K. Carroll, Esq., Secretary of the Business Committee. 

By unanimous consent, the following was presented, read, and re- 
ferred to the Business Committee : 

Resolved, That the Business Committee be requested to ask all pastors 
of Churches represented in this body to procure subscribers for the Cen- 
tennial volume, in order that it may have as wide a circulation as possible. 

D. C. Joun, 
B. T. TANNER. 

A report was presented by Bishop Andrews, on behalf of the 
Business Committee, recommending that fifteen minutes of the time 
of discussion to-morrow be given to Rev. Ygnacio Sanchez Rivera, a 
Mexican missionary, that he may give an account of the work on the 
Mexican border. The report was adopted. 

On motion, the Conference adjourned with the doxology, and the 

benediction by Rev. J. B. McFerrin, D. D., to meet to-morrow morn- 


ing at 9.30 o'clock. 





Tur General Topic Friday evening was the ‘The Educational Work 
and Spirit of Methodism.” Five churches were open, as follows: 


CHURCHES. CHAIRMEN. SPEAKERS. 
{ Bishop J. C. Granbery, 
* \ Prof. Wm. North Rice. 
Prof. L. T. Townsend, D. D., 


Mt. Vernon Place, . - Hon. Jordan Stokes, 


Broadway, ----- J. B. Cornell, Esq., - Pres. i Commin a D. 
hancellor C. N. Sims, D. D., 
Bethany, - --°: -'- Alex. Bradley, Esq., - 4 pres. John Martin D_D. 
- Rey. W. D. Johnson, 
Bethel ss ss > jeunes Hon. Oliver Hoyt, - - WM. Eevalnees, DD. 


Prof. J. C. Price, 
Sharp Street, ---- Rey. H. H. Parks, - | Rey. J. K. Daniels. 
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FOURTH DAY—EFIGHTH SESSION. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


Tuer CONFERENCE met at the appointed hour, Hon. G. D. Shands, 
Lieutenant-governor of Mississippi, in the chair. | 

Religious service was conducted by Rev. D. H. Ela, D. D., of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Hymn No. 524 was sung. The 
Conference was led in prayer by Rev. Dr. Ela. 

The Journal of yesterday afternoon was read and approved. 

Rev. J. H. Bayliss, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
presented a resolution on temperance, observance of the Lord’s-day, 
and other subjects. Referred to Committee on Business. 

Rev. S. Hunt, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, presented 
a resolution requesting the Business Committee to assign Dr. Vincent, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, a place on the program for a 
statement of the purpose of the Oxford League. 

Rev. G. W. Gray, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of- 
fered a resolution on the continuance of Centennial offerings and Cen- 
tennial work. Referred to Committee on Business. , 

Rey. J. B. Quigg, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, pre- 
sented a resolution on class-meetings. Referred to Committee on 
Business. 

Rev. C. K. Marshall, D. D., and Rey. C. B. Galloway, D. D., of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, presented a resolution on the 
importance of organizing a new system for disseminating a cheap form 
of Church literature. Referred to the Committee on Business. 

A resolution was presented, proposing national aid to common 
schools, and urging Congress to consummate this measure, signed by 
Revs. J. C. Hartzell, Daniel Dorchester, R. S. Rust, C. B. Galloway, 
Bishop J. M. Walden, O. P. Fitzgerald. Referred to Committee on 
Business. 

The following was presented, read, and, on motion, adopted : 

Resolved, That the Business Committee, be, and are hereby, requested to 
take such measures as they may deem necessary to provide a suitable pas- 
toral address from this Centennial Conference to the ministers and mem- 
bers of our Methodist communions. 

A. J. Kynerv, C. K. MarsHatt, 
D. R. McAnatty, W. H. Ottn, 
JosEPH CUMMINGS. 

Dr. N. Scarritt, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, pre- 
sented a resolution on closer union between the different branches of 
Methodism. Referred to Committee on Business. 
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Rev. T. C. Carter, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and Rey. C. B. Galloway, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, presented a resolution on addressing every branch of Method- 
ism by their proper denominational title. Referred to Committee on 
Business. ; 

Rev. J. W. Eaton, D. D., and Rev. S. McKean, D. D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, presented a resolution recommending the 
Bible in public schools as the only text-book of morality. Referred 
to the Committee on Business. 

The Conference resumed the discussion of the subjects of yester- 
day afternoon. 

The discussion was participated in by the following members of 
the Conference: Rev. J. W. Eaton, D. D., Rev. T. B. Lemon, Rev. 
J. S. J. McConnell, Rev. Dr. Alfred Wheeler, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; Rev. G. C. Rankins, D. D., Rev. C. K. Marshall, 
D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Rev. B. T. Tan- 
ner, D. D., of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Eleventh Topic of the program was then announced, and 
Rev. John A. Williams, D. D., of the Methodist Church of Canada, 
read an essay on the ‘‘ Rise and Progress of Methodism in Canada.” 

The President requested that a stanza of some familiar hymn be 
sung. Hymn No. 726, verses 1-3, was sung: 

“Come, thou fount of every blessing.” 

The Twelfth Topic of the program was announced, and Rev. 
Charles J. Little, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, read an essay 
on “Methodist Pioneers and their Work.” Although exceeding the 
time allotted by rule, Mr. Little, in compliance with the unanimous 
call of the Conference, completed the reading of his essay. 

Bishop Andrews, Chairman of the Committee on Business, intro- 
duced T. J. Magruder, Esq., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, who announced the speakers for the Sabbath-school celebra- 
tion to-morrow afternoon. 

Bishop Andrews also stated that Rev. Bishop Holsey, of the Col- 
ored Methodist Episcopal Church of America, would not be present 
on Monday, and that his paper on “ Methodist Means of Grace” would 
be read by his substitute immediately after the reading of the Journal 
on Monday morning, and that J. H. Vincent, D. D., of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, would address the Conference on the relation of 
the Church to its youth, at 10.30 o'clock A. M., Monday. 

Bishop Andrews read a request from the ladies to the Conference 
to meet them at the Academy of Music, on Monday next, at 5 


o'clock P. M. 
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Also, an invitation from the Methodist Historical Society to attend 
a meeting at their rooms this evening. | 

On motion of Bishop Walden, Conference adjourned, after singing 
two verses of ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to thee,” and with the benediction by 
Bishop Andrews, to meet this afternoon at 3 o'clock. 





2 
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FOURTH DAY—NINTH SESSION. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE CONFERENCE met at 3 o’clock P. M., Hon. Robert E. Patti- 
son, governor of Pennsylvania, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
the chair. 


Religious service was conducted by Rev. F. Merrick, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Hymn No. 469 was sung, commencing, 


“Let Him to whom ye now belong.” 


The Holy Scriptures were read, from the Gospel by Matthew, chapter 
v. The Conference was led in prayer by Prof. Merrick. 

The Journal of this morning was read and approved. 

Dr. Tanner, of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, asked for 
the privilege of a ‘‘one minute’s speech,” that he might refer to the 
omission in the essay of Prof. Little, read m the morning, of any ref- 
erence to the colored pioneers, embraced in the history of colored 
Churches. 

The Thirteenth Topic of the program was announced, and 
Bishop 8. T. Jones, D. D., of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church, read an essay on the question, ‘‘ Is Methodism Losing its 
Power over the Masses ?” 

The discussion of the essay was opened by Rey. G. C. Rankin, D. 
D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and he was followed 
by speeches from Rev. W. B. Derrick, D. D., Rev. C. S. Smith, Rey. 
J. Holliday, of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church; Rev. 
E. W. Moseley, of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church of Amer- 
ica; Rev. A, J. Kynett, D. D., Rev. J. M. Buckley, D. D.,, Rev. 
Alfred Wheeler, D. D., and Rev. James Hill, D. D., of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. 

Bishop Andrews moved that in accordance with the report of 
the Business Committee, we now hear Rev. Y. S. Rivera, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in relation to the work of Meth- 
odism in Mexico. 

Rey. Y. S. Rivera addressed the Conference in iene and his 
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address was repeated in English by his interpreter, Rev. A. H. Suth- 
erland, of the Mexican Bordey Mission. 

After the address was delivered, Rev. A. H. Sutherland, Superin- 
tendent of the Missions of Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in North- 
ern Mexico, gave a brief account of missionary work in that region. 

Bishop Andrews, on behalf of the Business Committee, nominated 
the following as the members of Committee on Pastoral Address : 

Rev. Bishop Merrill, of the Methodist Episcopal Church; Rev. 
Bishop Wilson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South ; Rev. 
Bishop Campbell, of the African Methodist Episcopal Church ; Hon. 
R. B. Vance, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South ; Hon. Gov- 
ernor E. O. Stanard, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He 
presented a request that essayists and speakers place their MSS. in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Business Committee. 

Dr. S. Hunt said that it would require at least 1,000 subscribers 
to justify the publication of the Centennial volume. 

Announcements were made by the Secretary of the Business Com- 
mittee, H. K. Carroll, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of places 
of meeting and speakers. 

Conference adjourned with the doxology, and the benediction by 
Rev. James Pike, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to meet Monday 
morning at 9.30 o’clock. 





SaTURDAY EVENING Temperance Mass-meetings were held in two 
churches, as follows: 
CHURCHES. CHAIRMEN. SPEAKERS. 


Eutaw Street, . . - D. Dorchester, D. D. { Se ge ee eI 
Bothelhms 3) eeec2 Rey. A. G. Brown. e xX pat oe 
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FIFTH DAY—TENTH SESSION. 


MONDAY MORNING. 


Tue CONFERENCE met at the appointed hour, 9.30 A. M., Mon- 
day morning, December 15th, Bishop J. W. Hood, D. D., of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, in the chair. 

Religious service was conducted by Rev. T. N. Boyle, D. D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Hymn No. 533 was sung, commencing: 

“Forever here my rest shall be.” 

The Conference was led in prayer by Rev. T. N. Boyle. 

On the reading of the Journal of Saturday afternoon by the Sec- 
retary, Rev. J. H. Bayliss, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
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moved that the address of Rev. Y. S. Rivera be published as other 
addresses, and not in the regular proceedings of this Conference, and 
the motion prevailed. : 

Wm. Haeden, Esq., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
moved that the word ‘‘discipline” be substituted in the address of Rev. 
Y.S. Rivera, instead of ‘‘ constitution,” which motion did not prevail. 

Rev. B. T. Tanier, D. D., of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, called attention to the omission of any reference to his ‘‘one 
minute speech,” stating that in the address of Rev. ©. J. Little there 
was not mentioned the name of any of the colored pioneers of 
Methodism. 

Rev. C. E. Harris, D. D., of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, moved that some notice of the labors of the heroic colored pio- 
neers of Methodism be made in connection with the address of Rev. 
C. J. Little. 

Bishop Walden, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, thought the 
subject, however proper at another time, was not now properly before 
the Conference. 

Rev. H. Richardson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, said the 
only question before the house is the adoption of the minutes. 

On motion, the Journal, as read, with the correction indicated, was 
then approved. 

Bishop Walden, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, moved that 
the order of the day be taken up—the reading of the essay, as 
designated in the program, and the motion prevailed. 

The Fifteenth Topic was then announced. 

Bishop L. H. Holsey, of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
of America, being absent on account of illness, Rev. F. M. Hamilton, 
of the same Church, read his essay on ‘‘ Methodist Means of Grace.” 

Bishop Andrews, on behalf of the Business Committee, urged that 
every brother present subscribe for one or more copies of the Centen- 
nial volume, in order to secure a -sufficient subscription to justify its 
publication. 

Bishop Andrews moved that the last session of this Centennial Con- 
ference be devoted to a centennial love-feast, and the motion prevailed. 

A resolution signed by Rev. C. B. Galloway, Rev. J. B. McFerrin, 
Rev. S. K. Cox, and Rev. John 8. Martin, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and by Bishop Bowman, Dr. Dorchester, Gen. C. B. 
Fisk, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, was presented, read, and 
adopted, as follows: 


Resolved, That recognizing the agency of divine Providence in the intro- 
duction of Methodism on this continent, ascribing success under God to 
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the truth of the Gospel which Methodism emphasized, we reaffirm our faith 
in those cardinal doctrines, stand by the old land-marks of truth, and maintain 
means of grace and institutions which gave to‘early Methodism vitality. 

Bishop Andrews moved that the members of the Conference be 
now permitted to submit papers for reference, and the motion prevailed. 

Rey. A. M. Green, of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
presented a paper on the ‘‘ Heroes of Methodism.” The paper was re- 
ferred to the Business Committee. ; 

Rey. S. Hunt, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, moved 
that the Business Committee be requested to nominate two editors for 
the centennial volume. 

Rey. D. R. McAnally, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, moved that the number be increased to three. 

The amendment was accepted, and the resolution was then adopted. 

Rev. F. M. Hamilton, of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
of America, presented a resolution on fraternity. Referred to the 
Committee on Business. 

The Fourteenth Topic of the program was then announced, and 
Rev. A. S. Hunt, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, read.an 
essay upon ‘The Aim and Character of Methodist Preaching.” 

Two verses of Hymn No. 283 were sung, commencing: 

“Let Zion’s watchmen all awake.” 

Rev. J. H. Vincent, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, ad- 
dressed the Conference on the ‘‘ Objects of the Oxford League.” 

A discussion followed. 

Rev. C. 8. Smith, of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, de- 
sired to correct an impression he had made at a previous session con- 
cerning the relation of children to the Church. 

Bishop J. M. Walden, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, moved 
that the Business Committee be requested to nominate a special com- 
mittee, of which Rev. J. H. Vincent, D. D., shall be the Chairman, 
to whom shall be referred the paper just read, and that said commit- 
tee report to this body, and the motion prevailed. 

The discussion on the paper of Rev. J. H. Vincent was continued 
by Revs. J. W. McDonald, D. D., J. M. Buckley, D.D., W. H. 
Reed, D. D., J. M. Reid, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and by Rev. J. C. Price, of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 


Church. 
Bishop Andrews made announcements on behalf of the Business 


Committee. v2 
Conference adjourned with the doxology, and the benediction by 


Bishop Hood, to meet this afternoon at 3 o’clock. 
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FIFTH DAY—EBELEVENH SESSION. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE CONFERENCE met at 3 o’clock P. M., Bishop W. X. Ninde, 
D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in the chair. 
Religious service was conducted by Rev. W. H. H. Adams, 
D. D., of the Methodist Bees Church. Hymn No. 1 was sung, 
commencing : 
“OQ, for a thousand tongues to sing.” 


Psalm Ixxiii was read, and the Conference was led in prayer by 
Dr. Adams. 

The Sixteenth Topic was announced, and Rev. Anson West, D. D., 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, read an essay on ‘The 
Doctrinal Unity of Methodism.” 

The Seventeenth Topic of the program was announced, and Rev. R. 
N. Davies, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, read an essay 

* Guards to the Purity of owr Doctrinal Teaching.” 

ke A. J. Kynett, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
moved that the Conference adjourn after the Business Committee shall 
have made its announcements, and the motion prevailed. 

Bishop Andrews announced names of members nominated for the 
Committee on the Oxford League, as follows: Rev. J. H. Vincent, 
D. D., Methodist Episcopal Church; Rev. M. C. Briggs, D. D., Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; Rev. H. A. Monroe, D. D., Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; Judge J. W. F. White, Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Rey. C. B. Galloway, D. D., Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South ; Gov. G. D. Shands, Methodist Episcopal Church, South ; Rev. 
C. S. Smith, African Methodist Episcopal Church; Rey. J. H. An- 
derson, African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church; Rey. F. M. Ham- 
ilton, Colored Methodist Episcopal Church of America. 

Bishop Andrews requested that the canvass for the Centennial ar 
ume be completed as soon as possible, as the question of publication 
depends largely upon the number of subscribers for it. 

Announcements for the evening meetings were made. 

Rev. Dr. C. K. Marshall, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, desired to refer a paper to the Cothmittee on ‘Oxford League.” 
Leave was unanimously given. 

The Conference adjourned with singing the doxology, and with the 
benediction by Rev. J. Lanahan, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, to meet to-morrow morning at 9. 30 o’clock. 
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MonDAY EVENING the general topic was the Sunday-school. The 
assignments were as follows: 


CHURCHES. CHAIRMEN. SPEAKERS, 
IBEGACWwa vernon aa ot tee Hon. David Preston,. . A.D. Vail, D. D., 
Madison Aive.,..:%..s. J. E. Evans, D.D,.. . sag &: oe D. 
Monument St.,.. . . . F. H. Root, Esq.,... . as . Gaia. DD, 
NPAC Nas ue al siuieu wears Hon. Felix Ernest,... VG. e nD, is D. 
Mt. Vernon Place, . . Cok JiAs Wright, ... ese rae DD: 
Son Paulos ee eats, oun -s James Leaton, D.D., . {Pa adeue a ks sk 
Wesley Chapel, . . . . Pressly Maguire, Esq.,.. pe oO 
Centennial. 3s... Wesley J. Gaines, D. D ak . Ti, MeConnell, 
Metropolitan, .... . Rey. J. McH. Farley,. . {2.4 Bia D.Don. 
Bethel tae. ty ves oa a Rev. J. K. Daniels,. . . ee ae Paso} a 
Hbenezer,... . . . . . Rey. J.B. Middleton, .. {P.O Johm, B.D. 





SIXTH DAY—TIWELFTH SESSION. 


TUESDAY MORNING. 


THE CONFERENCE met Tuesday morning, December 16th, at‘ 9.30 
o'clock, Rev. D. R. McAnally, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in the chair. 

Religious service was conducted by Rev. Thomas B. Lemon, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Hymn No. 656 was sung, commencing, 
“Jesus, lover of my soul.” 

Psalm xxvii was read, and the Conference was led in prayer by 
Rev. Thomas B. Lemon. 

The Journal of Monday afternoon was read and approved. 

Bishop Andrews, from the Business Committee, presented the fol- 
. lowing nominations : 

Committee on Resolutions of Thanks.—Rev. J. P. Nolan, D. D., of 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Rev. A. J. Kynett, D. D., 
of Methodist Episcopal Church; Rev. E. W. Moseley, of Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America. 

To Canvass for Centennial Volume.—Rev. J. E. Scott, of Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in place of L. D. Palmer. 


Rev. L. Pettibone, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
6 
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presented a preamble and resolutions concerning systematic help to the 
poor. Referred to Committee on Business. 

Bishop Andrews, on behalf of the Business Committee, presented 
the following report and resolutions: 


1. That the Methodist Book Concern in New York, the Western Book 
Concern in Cincinnati, O., and the Southern Methodist Publishing House 
at Nashville, Tenn., be authorized and requested to publish the volume con- 
taining the proceedings of this Conference. 

2. That H. K. Carroll, of New York; Rev. W. P. Harrison, D. D., of 
Nashville, Tenn.; and Rev. J. H. Bayliss, D. D., of Cincinnati, be appointed 
to edit the volume hereby authorized. 

3. That the Business Committee be directed to place in the hands of 
the editors all papers and documents which have been presented to this 
Conference. 


Rev. H. Thrall, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, hoped 
that the editors would be permitted to condense the proceedings, in 
order to reduce the size of the volume. 

Bishop Andrews said that the volume would not be larger than 
that containing the proceedings of the Ecumenical Conference. 

On motion, the resolutions were adopted. 

Bishop Walden and Rev. S. Hunt, D. D., of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, offered a resolution instructing the Business Committee 
to nominate a committee to prepare fraternal letters to the British 
and Irish conferences. The motion prevailed. 

Bishop Andrews said that he thought something ought to be done 
in relation to the Ecumenical Conference in 1887. 

Bishop Walden, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, moved that 
the matter be referred to the Committee on Business, and the motion 
prevailed. fi 

The Eighteenth Topic of the program was announced, and Rev. 
James E. Evans, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal. Church, South, 
read an essay on the ‘‘Four Points of Methodism: Heart Conversion, As- 
surance, Christian Experience, and Sanctification.” 

Two stanzas were sung of the hymn, 


“Nearer, my God, to thee.” 


The Nineteenth Topic of the program was announced, and Rev. 
James M. King, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, read an 
essay on ‘‘T'he Influence of Methodism on Other Denominations.” 

The President read a telegram of fraternal greetings from the Rev. 
Oliver A. Taylor, of Auburn, N. Y., the oldest member of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, born December 16, 1784. 

Rev. Dr. Kynett, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, moved that 
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the telegram be referred to the Committee on Correspondence for an- 
swer, and the motion prevailed by a rising vote. 

On motion of Bishop Andrews, it was 

Resolved, That committees having reports to make shall take precedence 
of all other business. 

Gov. G. D. Shands, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
on behalf of the Committee of Reference Concerning Moral Ques- 
tions, presented a report on ‘‘The Oxford League.” 

Bishop J. M. Walden moved the adoption of the report. A dis- 
cussion followed, participated in by Bishop Walden, Bishop C. H. 
Fowler, Rev. H. Richardson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Rev. Dr. R. O. Burton, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, moved that the report be recommitted. 

The discussion was continued by Rev. J. M. Buckley, D. D., Rev. 
J. H. Vincent, D. D., Rev. W. M. Frysinger, D. D., Rev. H. A. 
Buttz, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church; Rev. C. S. Smith, 
Rey. B. T. Tanner, D. D., of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. ; 

Rey. A. J. Kynett, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
moved that the motion to recommit be laid on the table, which 
prevailed. . 

Bishop R. S. Foster, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, ad- 
dressed the Conference in favor of the report. 

Rev. H. A. Buttz, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
moved that the words ‘‘ Christian classics” be substituted for the 
words ‘‘ ancient classics.” 

Dr. Kynett moved that the time be extended fifteen minutes, and 
the motion prevailed. 4 

The discussion on the amendment offered by Dr. Buttz was con- 
tinued by Reyv.*E. B. Prettyman and Dr. J. E. Edwards, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

The vote was then taken on the amendment offered by Dr. Buttz, 
and it prevailed. 

The further consideration of the report on the Oxford League 
' was suspended for the introduction of a paper in relation to the death 
of Rev. Dr. Rice, superintendent of the Methodist Church in Canada. 

. The following preamble and resolutions were presented and read: 


Wuereas, we have learned that the Rev. Dr. Rice, senior superintend- 
ent of the Methodist Church of Canada, has been suddenly called away by 
death ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we share the sorrow of our sister Church in this be- 
reavement, and pray that God may so order the influences and impress the 
» 
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lessons of this mournful event as to bring glory to his own name, and en- 
largement to his kingdom on earth. 

Resolved, That we regret the necessary departure of our honored co- 
delegates, Rev. Dr. Gardiner and Rev. Dr. Williams, to attend the obsequies 
of Dr. Rice, and pray that the comfort of the divine Spirit may accompany 
them on their journey and abide with them and the Church of God always. 

J. H. Bayuiss, of Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
E. R. Henprrx, of Methodist Episcopal Church, South; 
J. A. Wiuurams, of Methodist Church of Canada. 


The preamble and resolutions were adopted by a rising vote. 

Bishop Andrews gave notice of the time and place of the meeting 
of the Committee on Pastoral Address. 

The Conference adjourned with the doxology, and the benediction 
by Rev. D. R. McAnally, D. D., to meet this afternoon at 3 o'clock. 





SIXTH DAY—THIRTEENTH SESSION. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE CONFERENCE met Tuesday afternoon at the appointed hour— 
3 o’clock—Bishop J. M. Walden, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in the chair. £ : 

Religious service was conducted by Rev. S. K. Cox, D. D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Hymn No. 778 was sung: 


“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 


The Scriptures read were from Ephesians iv. The Conference was led 
in prayer by Dr. Cox. 

The Journal of this morning was read and approved. 

Dr. Sandford Hunt moved a suspension of the order of exer- 
cises, to finish the matter pending at the close of the morning’s 
session, namely, the report of the Committee on the the Oxford 
League, the question pending being on the adoption of the report, 
as amended. 

Dr. ©. K. Marshall, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
offered a substitute for the report. 

The substitute did not prevail. 

The vote was then taken on the adoption of the report, as amended, 
and it prevailed. 

The report on the’ Oxford League, as adopted, is as follows: 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Sunday-school departments of the 


several branches of Methodism represented in this Centennial Conference 
the organization of Oxford Leagues, as outlined in the following report: 
* 
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THE OXFORD LEAGUE, 


The Oxford League, established during the Methodist Centennial Con- 
ference, held in Baltimore, Md.,in December, 1884, to celebrate the formal 
organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, has for its objects: 

I. The commemoration of the meetings of certain students at Oxford, 
England, between 1729 and 1737, principally under the leadership of John 
and Charles Wesley, from which meetings were developed the great 
religious awakenings and revivals of the last century by which the 
doctrine and spirit of the apostolic Church were again given in their full- 
ness to the world, and the power of the primitive Church once more 


established. 
II. The furtherance of the four-fold objects of the original Oxford 


Club: 

1. The more careful and devout study of the Holy Scriptures; 

2. The cultivation of a nobler and purer personal Christian character ; 

3. The study of the Christian classics for literary culture ; 

4, The devising of methods for doing good to others. 

The Oxford League will, in the fuller development of this scheme, en- 
courage Methodist youth: 

1. To study the. Holy Scriptures with a view to the promotion of per- 
sonal piety ; 

2. To become familiar with the Biblical origin of the doctrines, spirit, 
and methods which characterize their own Church; 

3. To trace the presence and development of the Methodistic force 
in the Holy Catholic Church, from the days of the apostles to the present 
time; 

4, To trace the origin of the modern, evangelical, and apostolic re- 
vival, known as “ Methodism ”—“ Christianity in earnest ”’—in the rectory 
of Epworth, the halls of Oxford, and in the consecrated homes of the best 
English society, and to promote a just appreciation of the strength, schol- 
arship, and dignity of the Methodistic movement ; 

5. ‘To promote personal consecration to practical work, carrying the 
Gospel in personal service to the most needy and the most degraded, to 
the godless poor and to the godless rich, reading to the bed-ridden and the 
blind, visiting the sick-room, the hospital, and the prison, looking after 
new families coming into the community, and inviting children and adults 
to the Sunday-school and the public service, studying the various benev- 
olences of the Church, and thus cultivating intelligent enthusiasm in the 
entire work of the Church; 

6. To promote intellectual training, under the auspices of the Church, 
through Church lyceums or other Church organizations, especially among 
those who no longer attend school, and thus develop a rational and refined 
Christian social life, in which accomplished people may find inspiration, 
and people of limited opportunities be brought into gentle and ennobling 
and sanctifying fellowship, and thus practically indorse the official deliv- 
erances of all Christian Churches in their councils, conventions, confer- 
ences, and assemblies, against irrational and hurtful amusements ; 

7. To further these various ends by the publication and circulation 
of permanent documents devoted to the history, philosophy, doctrines, 
institutions, and achievements of Methodism. 
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I, 

The Oxford League may be adopted by the several branches of Meth- 
odism, each Church providing general plans and literature through its 
own publishing houses and under its own authority. 

Il. 
The Oxford League may be organized in any individual Church. 
: Ill. 

The pastor should be ex officio president, with an assistant, who shall 
be nominated by the pastor, approved by the League, and called “ Leader 
of the League.” 

IV. 

There may be three classes of members: 

1. Voruntary Reapers, who need not belong to the Church, but who 
promise to do the required reading of the Initial Grade. These readers 
may attend the regular meetings of the League, but shall have no voice 
in its control. 

2. RxcistrrED Mempers, who shall be members or probationers of 
the Church, and who promise to do the required reading of the Initial 
Grade and attend the four regular meetings of the League each year. 
These members shall have a vote in the approval of Leader. 

3. Active Mrmsers who, being full members of the Church, pledge 
themselves to do the required reading of the Initial and Second Grades, 
and to attend at least four regular and four special meetings of the League 
each year. All the business of the Local League shall be in the hands of 
the Active’ Members. 

V. 

Each branch of the great Methodist family, adopting the Oxford 
League, may appoint, through Church lyceum or other organization, such 
courses of reading as the authorities of such Churches may approve, in 
Church History, general and denominational, in Religious Literature, 
Biblical, devotional, and biographical, in Benevolent Work, Missionary, 
Temperance, etc., in General Literature, Science, and Art; and shall adopt 
such regulations concerning terms of membership, local control, reports, 
etc., as they may deem best. J. H. Vincent, Choirman. 

G. D. Suanps, Secretary. 


The Twentieth Topic of the program was then announced, and Rev. 
B. St. James Fry, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, read an 
essay on ‘‘ Value of the Press to Methodism.” 
By request of the President, the Conference arose and sang three 
verses of Hymn No. 720, commencing— 
“Children of the heavenly King.” 


The Twenty-first Topic was announced, and Rev. O. P. Fitzgerald, 
D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, read an essay on 
“The Value of the Periodical Press to Methodism.” 

Four verses of Hymn No. 802 were sung: 


“Glory be to God above— 
God from whom all blessings flow.” 
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Bishop Andrews, on behalf of the Business Committee, made an- 
nouncements. He moved that the order of business for to-morrow 
afternoon be as follows: 

ORDER—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

. DevoTionaL EXERCISES. 

. Reapine or JOURNAL. 

. RESOLUTIONS OF THANKS. 

. PAsToRAL ADDRESS. 

. Love-Feast, opened by Rev. Willis Folsom, a Choctaw minister ; 
Rev. Bishop Wayman, African Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
and Rey. Dr. McFerrin, Methodist Episcopal Church, South— 
each five minutes. Others to speak spontaneously, two minutes 
each, for one hour. 

6. Rev. F. Mzrricx, Closing Address, ten minutes. 

7. SINGING—PRAYER—BENEDICTION. 

The motion that the above be the order to be followed to-morrow 
noon prevailed. 

Bishop Andrews, on behalf of the Committee on Business, pre- 
sented the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That this Centennial Conference agrees with the opinion said 
to have been expressed by the English Wesleyan Conference, that it is not 
expedient to call an Ecumenical Conference of Methodism for the year 1887. 

Rev. D. A. Whedon, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
on behalf of the Committee of Reference Concerning Moral Ques- 
tions, presented a report. 

Rev. G. R. Crooks, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
Hon. G. D. Shands, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; 
and Rev. J. C. Price, of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 
spoke in favor of the report. 

J. H. H. Figgatt, Esq., W. M. Robins, Esq., Rev. Anson West, 
D. D., Rev. R. O. Burton, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, objected to that part of the report which refers to national aid 
for education. 

Rey. T. N. Boyle, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
moved that the part of the report referring to national aid for educa- 
tion be recommitted, and the motion prevailed. 

Pending a motion to adopt the remaining portions of the report, 
Rev. H. Richardson, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, moved that 
the Conference adjourn, and the motion prevailed. 

Announcements were made by the Secretary of the Business Com- 
mittee, H. K. Carroll, Esq., of places and speakers for meetings in the 


aA PWN 


evening; and 
Conference adjourned with singing the doxology, and benediction by 


Bishop Walden, to meet to-morrow morning at 9.30 o'clock. 
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THE general topic of Tuesday evening was ‘“‘The Mission of Method- 
ism to the Extremes of Society.” The following were the assignments: 


CHURCHES. CHAIRMEN, SPEAKERS, 
Broadway,..-. ++. J. M, Trimble, D.D. . {FG po pp 
Madison Avenue, .. . Rev. Frederick Merrick, { ae ae Lae, 
Monument Street, . .’. Hon. W. M. Robbins, . Wy - eevee 
Giakeyxe werent ah ok Hon. Wm. White, . . . ie ee : re Bee 
Mt. Vernon Place, . . . Hon. R. B. Vance,. . . oe Mos scily : a D 

B. K. Peirce, D.'D. 
Pts Mel el enners leche ies Ok Ve dees ta eee ee Ti. Bana 
Wesley Chapel, . . . . Rey. W. C.Johnson,. . Rev. R. B. Wilburn. 
Centennialy 1... Rev. J. W. Smith, . . . a a Co = D., 
Metropolitan, ..... Rev. W. H. Thomas, . . { pene gale ee 
Perelsea cm c4 95 as Rev. G.C. Key,.... ; 

Ebenezer, ....... E. W. 8. Peck, D.D., . 





SEVENTH DAY—FOURTEENTH SESSION. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


THE CONFERENCE met at 9.30 A. M., Rev. E. R. Hendrix, D. D., 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in the chair. 

Religious service was conducted by Rev. W. P. Stowe, D. D., of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Hymn No. 518 was sung: 

“Jesus, thine all victorious love 
Shed in my heart abroad.” 

The Conference was led in prayer by Rev. W. P. Stowe. 

The Journal of yesterday afternoon was read and approved. 

Rev. A. J. Kynett, D. D., read a letter from the venerable Thomas 
T. Tasker, of Philadelphia, giving his personal recollections of 
Rev. Thomas Coke, LL. D., Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Rev. G. L. Curtiss, D. D., moved that the letter be received and 
made a part of the Journal. 

The following is the extract from the letter received from Rev. 
Thomas T. Tasker, and read to the Conference by Rev. A. J. 
Kynett, D. D.: 

“TI was born at Knottingly, Yorkshire, England, on the 12th day of 
May, 1799. It must have been about my tenth or twelfth year when others 


_ with me heard that Dr. Coke was to preach at the Methodist Church, Ponti- 
fract, three miles from our homes. We were present, and saw a short, 
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thick-set gentleman in a white gown enter the pulpit. In order, he com- 
menced to speak of foreign lands and people, and with much animation 
and tenderness set forth their deplorable ignorance, degrading manners, 
and yet willingness to improve—how they worshiped images they made of 
wood or clay themselves; and at the same time, uncovering some speci- 
mens he had with him, he held them up before the people. Yours truly, 
“THomas T. Tasker, 
“Philadelphia, December 15, 1884.” . 


Rev. W. H. Reed, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, de- 
sired that some notice be taken by this body of the venerable Rey. 
Peter Akers, D. D., now the oldest Methodist preacher in the con- 


nection. 
The following was presented, read, and, on motion, the resolution 


was adopted : 


Resolved, That Rev. J. B. McFerrin, D. D., and Rev. J. M. Trimble, 
D. D., be. appointed to send greetings of this Conference to Rev. Peter 
Akers, D. D., who was born in 1790, and who is the oldest minister in the 


Methodist connection now living. 
Tuomas N. Bortz, of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
Anprew Hunter, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Gonth: 


Rev. J. B. McFerrin, J. D., spoke of his long acquaintance with 
Dr. Akers, and said he would gladly perform the duty to which he 


had been appointed. 
Bishop Andrews moved that the entire roll be called, in order to 


obtain a correct record of the members in attendance. The motion 


prevailed. 
The roll was then called and corrected. 
Dr. McFerrin moved the suspension of the rules, in order to pre- 
sent a paper for the action of the Conference. The motion prevailed. 
Dr. McFerrin presented the following paper, which was read : 


Wuereas, we, the delegates of the Methodist Centennial Conference, 
held in Baltimore, December 9-17, 1884, have found the occasion one of 
_ great personal interest and spiritual profit, and, believing that it has 
strengthened the bond of brotherhood between the various branches of the 
Methodist family represented in the Conference, and with a desire to 
utilize and make permanent the benefit already gained, and to extend and 
widen its influence in the future; and, 

WHEREAS, we desire to acknowledge, reverently, the goodness of God 
in thus bringing us together on the hundredth anniversary of our ecclesi- 
astical family life, and especially for the peace and harmony which have 
pervaded all our meetings; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That we return sincere and heartfelt thanks to Almighty 
God, both for the occasion and for the marked prosperity he has vouch- 
safed to us as a people for the past century. 

Resolved, 2. That we part to return to our respective fields of work and 
life with sincere and deepened affection for each other, and with a holy 
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purpose to consecrate ourselves anew to the great work for which our 
Church was, as we believe, raised up of God—to spread Scriptural holiness 
throughout the world. 

Resolved, 3. That, with the spirit of true brotherhood, we will seek 
more than ever to co-operate together in every practical way for the accom- 
plishment of this end. 

Resolved, 4. That we respectfully commend to the bishops of the episco- 
pal, and the chief officers of the non-episcopal, Methodist Churches repre- 
sented in this Conference to consider whether informal conferences between 
them could not be held with profit from time to time concerning matters 
of common interest to their respective bodies. 

Resolved, 5. That we shall be greatly pleased to see these bonds of 
brotherhood and fellowship increased and strengthened more and more in 
the future. 

Resolved, 6. That any occasion that may bring our respective Churches 
together in convention for the promotion of these objects will always be 
hailed with profound satisfaction. 

J. B. McFerrin, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; 

J. B. Cornett, of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 

O. P. FitzGERAp, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South ; 

J. M. Bucxixry, of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 

JorpAN Sroxess, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; 

Joun S. Martin, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; 
JosrrH M. Trimsxe, of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 

Joun Tuomas JENIFER, of the African Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Cuares J. Baker, of the Independent Methodist Church ; 

Jesse 8. Cow.es, of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 


After the reading of the paper, brief addresses were made by 
Bishop R. S. Foster, Dr. J. B. McFerrin, Dr. J. E. Edwards, and 
Dr. B. T. Tanner. 

Bishop J. M. Walden moved that the resolutions be adopted by a 
rising vote. 

Bishop A. W. Wayman, D.D., of the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, moved as an amendment to the motion of Bishop Wal- 
den that while standing the Conference sing— 

“Together let us sweetly live; 
Together let us die; 
And each a starry crown receive, 
And reign above the sky.” 

The amendment was accepted, and the motion of Bishop Walden, 
with the amendment of Bishop Wayman, prevailed. 

The vote was taken on the entire paper, with its preamble and 
resolutions, in the order determined, the entire Conference rising and 
singing— 

“Together let us sweetly live; 
Together let us die.” 


And the preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
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The Twenty-third Topic of the program was announced, and Rev. 
J. M. Buckley, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, read an 
essay on ‘‘What Methodism Owes to Woman.” 

Rev. W. C. Johnson, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, proposed to Rev. J. M. Buckley, D. D., the correction of a 
name to which he referred, viz.: Mrs. Q. C. Adkisson, who made 
the bequest to Vanderbilt University. The correction was accepted, 

On motion of Bishop Andrews, a collection was taken up for 
the sexton. 

On motion of Rev. T. E. Martindale, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Business Committee was instructed to obtain the manu- 
script of Rev. H. P. Walker, D. D., of the Methodist Episopal 
Church, South, and enter it, with his name, in its appropriate place, 
according to the program, in the Centennial Volume. 

On motion of Bishop Walden, the report of the Committee of 
Reference Concerning Moral Questions, except the item recommitted 
yesterday afternoon, was taken up. 

Pending the consideration of the report, the Conference adjourned 
by limitation of time. 

Announcements were made by Bishop Andrews, on behalf of the 
Business Committee, for the afternoon session. 

Conference adjourned with the doxology, and the benediction by 
the President, to meet this afternoon at 3 o’clock. 





SEVENTH DAY—FIFPTEENTH SESSION. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Tur CONFERENCE met at the appointed hour, 3 o’clock P. M. ; Rev. 
Jos. M. Trimble, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in the chair. 
Religions service was conducted by Rev. H. S. Thrall, of the 
Methodist. Episcopal Church, South. Hymn No. 770 was sung, com- 


mencing 
; -“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 


Prayer was offered by Rev. H. S. Thrall. 

The Journal of this morning’s session was read and approved. 

Bishop Foster moved that the Order of Business be suspended, so 
that the report of the Committee of Reference Concerning Moral 
Questions be taken up and voted on; and the motion prevailed. 

Dr. J. B. McFerrin briefly explained what was before the Con- 
ference. 

The vote was then taken on the report of the Committee of Ref- 


° 
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erence, with the exception of the part relating to Education by Gov- 
ernment aid, which had been recommitted; and the report, with the 
exception aboved named, was adopted, as follows: 


REPORT CONCERNING MORAL QUESTIONS. 


All the papers and subjects which were placed by this Centennial 
Conference, in thé hands of the Committee of Reference, were carefully 
considered. We recognize the fact that this body has no legislative func- 
tion. At the same time we believe that the opinions which it may express, 
and the counsel which it may give, will have great value and force with 
our people, partly because of the solemn grandeur of this centennial oc- 
casion, and partly because the body itself does represent in fact,:if not 
by delegated legislative function, nearly all the Methodist people of the 
United States and Canada. 

Your Committee therefore begs respectfully to report as follows: 


I. TEMPERANCE. 


We believe that intemperance is at this time the most gigantic evil in 
the United States, and also in some other civilized and Christian countries. 
Its influence upon the intellectual, social, moral, and religious condition of 
the people is very large, and as ruinous as it is great. It curses all it 
touches, and by the hereditary taint which it transmits to the children of 
drunkards, tends to perpetuate and increase its baneful power. It has little 
conscience and less piety. It makes parents cruel to their children, and 
often to each other, thus sacrificing upon the dreadful altar of appetite 
and passion, the tenderest loves which humanity knows. It is always the 
prolific source of crime and sorrow. 

We also believe that the public traffic in intoxicating liquors, to be 
used as beverages, is the chief means by which the evil of intemperance 
is perpetuated and increased. It is a business which constantly tempts 
men to their ruin; increases crime; is always hostile to the best interests 
of society, and so far as it dares be so, is also hostile to the laws by which 
governments seek to regulate and repress it, and thus, while stimulating 
its victims to commit crime, itself becomes a criminal. 

We therefore believe that Christians should totally abstain from the 
use of intoxicating liquors as beverages, and that such means as commend 
themselves to their godly judgment, should be used to secure the universal 
suppression of the traffic in intoxicating liquors to be so used. 


II. Tae Lorp’s Day. 


We believe that one day in every, seven should be sacredly conse- 
crated to works of piety and charity, and that no Church or nation can 
long and largely prosper without the practical recognition of this duty. 
Disregard of this Scriptural and rational doctrine tends directly and pow- 
erfully to the propagation of irreverence and immorality among the people, 
and thus provokes the displeasure of God. 

We therefore believe that all Christian people are under obligation to 
keep the Lord’s day sacred; to avoid those forms of secular-and social oc- 
cupation which are so common on the Sabbath, and to use the day in 
devotion to God, by worshiping him and teaching others so to do, and by 
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performing works of charity in his name. We can not expect the world to 
keep the Sabbath day holy if the Church of God fails to doit. If good 
men disregard it, bad men will profane it. If the Church desert her own 
altars, it is in vain that we call wicked men to gather about them. 


III... Drvorce. 


We believe that the Lord Jesus Christ has given to the world the only 
true, safe, and authoritative rule by which the marriage bond may be dis- 
solved, and we believe that the disregard of his divine command upon the 
subject has already led to wide-spread and disastrous results. 

We therefore believe that all our people should do all in their power 
to secure in the States in which they severally reside such legislation as 
will be in harmony with the Word of the Lord upon this subject; and we 
also earnestly advise all our ministers in our several Churches to perform 
no marriage ceremony for persons either of whom has been divorced on 
other than Scriptural grounds. : 


IV. Mormonism. 


We believe that Mormonism is contrary to the Word of God, irra- 
tional, out of harmony with the civilization of the 19th century, and 
hostile to the peace, prosperity, and perpetuity of the American govern- 
ment. It fosters immorality and defies law; it robs the poor; has paved 
the roadways of its power with carcasses of the helpless; calls lechery by 
the sacred name of love, and slavery of women by the divine name of 
marriage. Its fingers drip with the blood of massacre, and its purse has 
become plethoric by robbery. 

The efforts which have been made to suppress this evil have not been 
productive of large results. We learn from the recent report of the Utah 
Commission that there has been of late “a polygamic revival,” and that 
the institution ‘“‘is boldly defended,” and this in spite of the action of the 
Congress of the United States upon the question. While the nation has 
been indifferent, the Mormon system has grown until now it does not even 
tremble, but flourishes, in the face of the utmost vigor which the govern- 
ment has shown. 

The time has come for decisive action. The statesmanship of this 
country has now no larger or more complicated problem to solve than this 
question of the false religion of Utah. We believe the Church of our Lord 
Jesus Christ should use all legitimate means to abolish this evil. To this 
end Christian schools should be established throughout the whole region 
in which this dreadful system is planted, and missionary work should be 
there prosecuted with the utmost vigor. 

We also believe that the government of the United States should use 
all the means which it can employ to legislate wisely, and to execute its 
laws, both to destroy this evil where it has already taken ‘root, and to 
prevent the spread of it into other parts of the country. We look with 
alarm upon the possibility that in the not distant future polygamy as a 
system may secure social and civil control of one of the now organized 
States of this Union, and we urge the use of all proper means for the de- 
struction of what has already become a power too large to be ignored and 
too dreadful to be tolerated. 
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V. PorutarR AMUSEMENTS. 


The Church of God must be “ unspotted from the world.” Her pleas- 
ures should be as pure as her prayers. She should be so in harmony with 
the mind of God, and should so love his law that all questionable things 
would give her not pleasure, but pain. 

We do not now charge that all persons who patronize what are com- 
monly known as “popular amusements,” are thereby excluded from the 
kingdom of grace and glory. We are not here to pronounce judgments in 
this matter against our brethren, nor even to formulate accusations against 
them. But that popular amusements, commonly so-called, are, as a class, 
of doubtful religious and moral tendency, candid Christian people gener- 
ally concede. The theater, the card-table, the dance, the wine-cup; these 
and other fascinating indulgences of a kindred character do not help, but 
hinder the work of God among men. They do not promote purity of heart 
and life, but are unfriendly to it. 

Therefore the Church of God should be not the patron, but the foe of 
these sources and means of evil. Her preaching, her example, and her 
discipline, should all be in opposition to them, and by the spotlessness of 
her character, and the exalted and divine joy which thrills her, she should 
show mankind that a Christian’s happiness does not depend upon doubt- 
ful expedients and tainted associations, but that, coming as it does from 
_ God, it is both perennial and pure. 

We therefore earnestly entreat our people to avoid and discourage all 
doubtful forms of recreation, and to teach their children so to do. The 
subjugation of the world to Jesus Christ will not come through those 
whose characters are formed in the play-house, or amid the excitements of 
the card-table and the passions of the dance, but through those who 
gather strength for triumph around the altars of God. 


Tur CLASS-MEETING. 


Among the means of grace which have been eminently helpful in the 
religious life and growth of our people, a prominent place must be given to 
the class-meeting. Without it Methodism would have failed to conserve 
the results of her preaching, as her evangelists hastened from city to city 
with the glad tidings of great joy. It has become one of our historic 
institutions, and is deeply rooted in‘ the affections of our most devout 
members. 

We urge, therefore, that our pastors and people, so far from allowing it 
to lapse, study to increase its efficiency by making it a place alike for a 
deeper knowledge of God’s Word and of the human heart, and for the fel- 
lowship of believers in Christ. 


Reuicious EDUCATION. 


We believe that the educational systems of the country should be per- 
vaded by the hallowed influence of the religion of the Bible. Education 
alone can not make the nations of the earth both pure and prosperous. 
Men must learn for their highest good both morality and the fear of God. 
It is therefore clear to us that the Bible, as the revealed word of God, 
should be retained in our public schools, and it is a cause of grief that it 
has been so largely displaced already. 
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We believe it to be one of the most solemn obligations of the Church 
of Christ to establish and maintain religious institutions of learning, that 
our children may therein learn the knowledge and fear of God, and thus 
be prepared for the highest rights and functions of citizenship. If the 
State can not, or will not, perform this solemn duty to those who are to 
be citizens and control its affairs, still the great task must be performed, 
and the Church of God must perform it. 


CENTENARY COLLECTIONS. 


Wuereas, gratitude to Almighty God demands that we should give 
some expression of our appreciation of his fostering care over us as a peo- 
ple by enlarged donations for the benevolences of the Churches; and 

Wuereas, this work has only been fairly commenced in the various 
branches of our beloved Methodism; and, lest a feeling should exist that 
this effort is to cease with the centennial anniversary of the Christmas 
Conference ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we recommend the continuance of the effort to raise a 
centennial offering worthy of Methodism until the close of the year 1885. 


Women’s WorkK IN THE CHURCHES. 


We are grateful to Almighty God that, from the days of Wesley until 
now, the women of Methodism have been so active in Christian work, and 
have contributed so largely to the advancement of the kingdom of Christ. 
We recognize with appreciation and thankfulness the fact that the women 
in our Churches have never been more untiring and efficient than now, 
while in the organization of missionary and other benevolent societies 
among them, we see the guiding hand and the inspiring Spirit of God. We 
earnestly pray that the divine blessing may always and richly attend their 
toil, and that the daughters of Methodism may be as faithful and efficient 
as their mothers have been. 

Resolved, That we, the members of this Centennial Conference, with 
devout and humble thanksgiving to Almighty God, acknowledge his mercy 
and grace in the marvelous success with which he has crowned the 
labors of the people whom a hundred years ago he raised up and thrust out 
to reform the continent and to spread Scriptural holiness through these 
lands. We recognize his providential hand in the gathering of this assem- 
bly of bishops, ministers, and laymen of the several Methodist Churches 
of America to survey together the work already done, and to set forth with 
united front, and with fresh courage and faith for a new century of toil to win 
the country and the world to Christ. It is good to be here. The presence 
of the Master and Lord of us all has been with us. We hold and teach the 
' game doctrines—the doctrines which we received from our Great Founder; 
we love the same institutions, we are men of one soul, and denominational 
lines can not divide our hearts. We came together with desire and hope; 
we separate with a glad recognition of our common brotherhood, with a 
love for one another as brethren, with benedictions and with prayers that 
this love and unity of spirit may abound yet more and more among all the 
branches of our American Methodism, and that they may each and all be 
multiplied exceedingly. D. A. WHEDON, Chairman. 

J. H. Bayuiss, Secretary. 
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Immediately following the adoption of the report as above given, 
and for which the regular order of business had been suspended, Gov- 
ernor G. D. Shands, of Mississippi, moved a further suspension of 
the regular order of business, that he might present for the considera- 
tion of the Conference a Paper in Relation to Education. 

The motion to suspend the order of business prevailed. The paper 
embodying a resolution was presented and read, as follows: 


Resolved, That as representatives of a Church which has ever been the 
friend and patron of education, as of every other philanthropic and beneyo- 
lent agency for the intellectual and moral elevation and culture of the 
people, we hail with peculiar pleasure the constantly increasing zeal and 
liberality of our Churches, and the enlightened statesmanship of our coun- 
try, looking to the universal and thorough diffusion of the inestimable ben- 
efits of free and public education among all classes, as well as the higher 
education through our denominational institutions. 

G. D. SHanps, of Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
A. G. Brown, of Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

J. E. Epwarps, of Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Joun 8S. Martin, of Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
W. C. Jonson, of Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
T. SHackLErorD, of Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
J. R. Pepper, of Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
H. M. Suriivan, of Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
W.S. Cuicx, of Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 

J. G. Evans, of Methodist Episcopal Church. 

G. W. Gray, of Methodist Episcopal Church. 

N. Suumats, of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Curton B. Fisk, of Methodist Episcopal Church. 

8. H,» VauecHan, of Methodist Episcopal Church. 
ArtHurR Epwarps, of Methodist Episcopal Church. 

J. B. Mrppieton, of Methodist Episcopal Church. 


On motion of Rev. J. C. Price, of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church, the vote was taken on the adoption of the resolution, 
and it prevailed. 

A fraternal greeting from the South Carolina Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was received by telegram, and 
read by the Secretary, as follows: 

CHAR seston, S. C., Dec. 17. 
' To Rev. J. 8. Martin, Secretary of Centennial Conference: 

The South Carolina Conference, in its ninety-ninth session, sends greet- 

ing to the Centennial Conference of American Methodism, now in session 


at Baltimore. ‘Tur BEsT oF ALL 18, GoD IS WITH US.” 
Ws. C. Powrr, Secretary. H. N. McTverre, Presiding. 


Bishop R. S. Foster moved that the telegram be answered by 
“Gop sPEED THE SourH CaRroLINA CONFERENCE,” 


and the motion was adopted by a rising vote. 
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Bishop Andrews, on behalf of the Business Committee, nominated 
Bishop Walden and Sandford Hunt, D. D.,; of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, as a committee to send fraternal greetings of this Cen- 
tennial Conference of American Methodism to the British and Irish 
Wesleyan Conferences. | 

On motion, the Conference confirmed the nominations. 


Rev. J. P. Nolan, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
presented a report and resolutions from the Committee on Thanks, 
which were read and adopted, as follows: 


Your committee to draft resolutions of thanks on the part of the Con- 
ference, beg leave to submit the following report: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Centennial Conference are due, and 
hereby are tendered: 

1. Fo the citizens of Baltimore, for their generous and elegant hospi- 
tality during our session. 

2. To the Methodist ladies of Baltimore for the very agreeable reception 
extended to the Conference on Monday evening at the Academy of Music. 

3. To the pastors and trustees of the numerous Churches of the city 
for the use of their houses of worship. 

4, To the various committees which have so thoughtfully and perfectly 
contributed to the convenience and success of this Centennial Conference. 

5. To the several railroads that have granted us reduced rates of fare, 
and especially to the representative of the Trunk Line Commission from 
New York, for his courteous attentions. 

6. To the Centennial Daily, edited by Rev. W. K. Boyle, and to the en- 
terprising press of Baltimore for their full and able reports of the Confer- 
ence, and to such other papers of the country as have published our 
proceedings. 

7. To the post-office authorities of the city for the ‘courtesy of unusual 
mail facilities. 

8. To the Western Union Telegraph Company for kindly opening an 
office in the rear of the Conference room. Respectfully submitted. 

J. P. Nowan, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South ; 
A. J. Kynett, of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
E. W. Mosztey, of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church of Ameriea. 


Bishop Andrews moved to include in the thanks to the pastors and 
trustees the following words: ‘‘And especially the pastor and trustees of 
the Mount Vernon Place Methodist Episcopal Church.” And the motion 


' prevailed. 
The following was presented, read, and, on motion, adopted: 


Resolved, That the Business Committee of this Conference, and espe- 
cially the chairman of said committee, are entitled to the gratitude and 
thanks of this Conference for the very able and efficient manner.in which 
they have discharged the very arduous duties devolving upon them; and 
the same is hereby most heartily tendered. 


¥. W. Earnest, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; 
G. D. SHANDS, of the eae Episcopal Church, South. 
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The following was presented, read, and, on motion, adopted: 


Resolved, That this Conference express its high gratification that the 
venerable Rev. J. B. McFerrin, D. D., Rev. Jesse Boring, D. D., Rev. James 
E. Evans, D. D., and Rev. Andrew Hunter, D. D., of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South; and the Rev. Joseph M. Trimble, D. D., of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, who were members of the General Conference at 
New York in 1844, have been present with us and have contributed by 
their counsels and prayers to the harmony of our session. 

H. B. Rineaway, of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
W. L. Hypxs, of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
R. 8. Foster, Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The report of the Committee on the Pastoral Address was presented 
and read by Rev. Bishop Stephen M. Merrill, D. D., of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. 

Rev. G. L. Curtiss, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
moved that the report be adopted. 

Rev. Bishop C. H. Fowler, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, suggested that the report did not sufficiently emphasize the 
duty of preaching the Gospel to the Poor, and the necessity of old- 
fashioned Methodist revivals, and he hoped a few sentences on each 
point might be inserted. 

Rev. W. D. Johnson, D. D., of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, called attention to the same. 

The motion of Rev. G. L. Curtiss, D. D., to adopt the report of 
the Pastoral Address prevailed by a unanimous vote. 

The following was presented, read, and, on motion, adopted: 

Resolved, That we commend to the various branches of Methodism the 
setting apart of the week commencing the first Sabbath after Thanksgiving 
of each year as a WEEK or Prayer for revivals of religion throughout 
Methodism. 

Guo. W. Gray, of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 

J. M. Trimste, of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 

Arruur Epwarps, of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 

C. B. Fisx, of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; 

O. P. FitzaERap, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; 
Joun 8. Martin, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


The President then announced that the time had arrived, accord- 
ing to the order of yesterday, for CONFERENCE LOVE-FEAST. 

The Conference united with great fervor in singing two verses of 
Hymn No. 319, commencing— 


“There is a fountain filled with blood.” 
In accordance with the arrangement adopted, and limiting each to 


five minutes, the following members of the Conference severally re- 
lated their experience: Rey. Willis Folsom, a Choctaw Indian, and 
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missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Rev. J. B. 
McFerrin, D. D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South; Rev. 
Bishop Wayman, D. D., of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
All others being limited to two minutes, the following severally re- 
lated their experience: Revs. J. M. Trimble, D. D., Frederick 
Merrick, J. H. Brown, T. B. Lemon, Bishop Foster, W. G. Will- 
jams, Gen. C. B. Fisk, Revs. C. C. Binkley, F. Ww. Dinger, F. A. 
Reed, Hon. David H. Preston, Rev. J. H. Nutter, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; Revs. O. P. Fitzgerald, D. D., C. K. Marshall, 
D. D., E. J. Stanley, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South ; 
Revs. Bishop Campbell, D. D., B. W. Arnett, D. D., W. H. Heard, 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church; Rev. J. C. Price, of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 

Bishop Andrews moved that Hymn No. 797 be sung, and that 
Rev. Frederick Merrick, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
make a closing address; and ‘that then the Conference be led in 
prayer by the President, Rev. J. M. Trimble, D. D., of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. 

The unanimous consent of the Conference was given, and the clos- 
ing service was as follows: 

Hymn No. 797 was sung (verses 1, 4, 6). 

Rev. Frederick Merrick, addressed the Conference in a fervent 
and impressive speech of ten minutes, as follows : 


Brethren, dearly beloved in the Lord: 

Who of us, as we have sat here in this heavenly place in Christ Jesus, 
have not felt like exclaiming, as did the disciples on the Mount of Transfig- 
uration, “It is good for us to be here ?? And I can not doubt that those who 
have been present rather as spectators than immediate participants in the 
proceedings of this Conference have been moved to say, with the sweet 
singer of Israel, “Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity! It is like the precious ointment upon the head, 
that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard, that went down to the 
skirts of his garments; as the dew of Hermon, and as the dew that de- 
scended upon the mountains of Zion; for there the Lord commanded 
the blessing, even life for evermore.” We came together from the North 
and from the South, from the East and the West; of different Church or- 
ganizations, of different nationalities, and even of languages; and yet we 
have blended together like kindred drops of water. I doubt if on earth 
there was ever a more striking answer to the prayer of Christ, ‘That they 
all may be one, as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee; that they also may 
be one in us; that the world may believe that thou hast sent me.” We 
have differed slightly in opinion upon a few minor points, and we have de- 
fended our opinions earnestly, and sometimes with some warmth, but uni- 
formly, I think, in love, not only of the truth, but of one another. For 
myself, I must say that I have heard no word which to my ear sounded. 
unkindly—no one which should wound the feelings of the most sensitive. 
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For this spirit of brotherly love let God be praised. It should convince 
gainsayers that our religion is divine ; that Christ was, indeed, sent of the 
Father. I not only believe we shall separate loving one another better than 
when we came together, but I doubt not the influence of this Conference 
will be felt for good throughout all the tribes of our Israel, sweetly con- 
straining Ephraim no more to envy Judah, and Judah no more to vex 
Ephraim, inclining all to dwell together in the sweet charities of a true 
Christian brotherhood, ‘provoking each other only to a more earnest devo- 
tion'to the great work of saving souls . 

What, my dear brethren, is the magnet which has so drawn and 
bound us together? It is the cross. Yes, the cross has thrown over us its 
mighty spell. ‘And I,” said Christ, ‘if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me.” In being drawn to Christ we are drawn together. 
O! the cross, the cross! There is more than magic power in that word. 
It is the power of God, and the wisdom of God. It symbolizes God’s 
method of saving sinners. It proclaims alike his justice and his love. O, 
my brethren, let us ever abide by the cross. Let us look to it for personal 
salvation, and for inspiration in our work. Let the burden of our teaching 
be “Christ and him crucified.” Philosophy, science, art, and culture all 
have their place; we have no quarrel with them; we welcome them as 
aids; but let them not usurp the place of Christ. There is salvation for a 
lost world in him, and in no other. Christ on the cross is the central figure 
in the history of the race. Indeed, but for the cross, the world would have 
had no history. It would have perished with the first transgression. Let us 
see to it that we make the cross the central figure in our preaching. Let us 
hold fast the form of sound words—the simple truth as itisin Jesus. Let us 
lift high the blood-stained banner, remembering that “by this we conquer.” 

What a field is before us! The world lieth in wickedness. Sin 
abounds. The earth is bathed in tears and blood. Men groan for deliver- 
ance. Yet the way of destruction is thronged. Hell is enlarging herself. 
Brethren of the ministry and laity, lifting high the cross, let us hasten forth 
from this Conference and cry to the perishing multitudes, “Behold, the 
Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the world!” 

We have spoken much, and very naturally and properly, of Methodists 
and Methodism, of Methodist doctrines and Methodist usages. It could 
not have been otherwise. We have spoken eulogistically—perhaps at times 
too much so—but let not those of other Church organizations who have 
heard, or who shall read, these utterances deem this an evidence of a nar- 
row sectarianism. We claim to be liberal—to be truly catholic. We ought 
to be so. Not only is this the spirit of our common Christianity, but it 
was eminently the spirit of our founder. To all who honor and love our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth we say, Hail, all hail; the bless- 
ing of the Highest be upon you. Gladly will we join hands with you 
against the common foe, fighting the good fight of faith, until the king- 
doms of this world have become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ. 

But, brethren, Methodism is still on probation, and peccability is a 
condition of probation. Other Churches have fallen away; Methodism 
may. Our prosperity as a Church organization brings with it many subtle 
and powerful temptations. We need to watch and pray that we be not 
led into them. Prosperity tempts to pride and arrogance, and these God 
hates. Let us not forget that pride goes before a fall, and that it is written, 
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“He that exalteth himself shall be abased.’”’ Let us beware that we 
do not rely upon numbers, or wealth, or culture, or social position in doing 
the work to which God has called us. In secular affairs these may be 
all powerful. In things spiritual, except as consecrated to God and em- 
ployed by him, they are weakness itself. “Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.” Should we be led away from an hum- 
ple reliance upon the supernatural, upon God himself, in helping to carry 
forward his work of saving men, in that day will “Ichabod” be written 
upon the goodly things of our Church organization. The glory will have 
departed from our Israel, and God will raise up another people to do the 
work it might have been our glorious privilege to do. God forbid that 
we should sell this, our royal birthright, for a mess of pottage! I am 
aware that some of my younger brethren may deem such admonitions as 
idle words; they may be so; each generation should be wiser than the 
preceding God grant that the dangers of the future be less than my fears. 
My own hopes greatly exceed my fears, but to take counsel of our fears is 
sometimes wise. 

But I must not detain you. It is not my office to counsel, but to utter 
a parting word. For nine days we have dwelt in this beautiful city, en- 
joying the hospitality of our kind friends, upon whom we invoke Heaven’s 
choicest blessings. And here in this room we have sat with unmingled 
delight as we have spoken, one to another, of things pertaining to the 
kingdom of our Lord and his Christ. We have walked about our Zion, 
we have gone round about her, noting her towers, marking well her bul- 
warks, considering her palaces; and this, that we might tell it to the gen- 
eration following. And after this general review of our beloved Zion, we 
have, in this closing hour, been speaking of what our blessed Christianity 
has done for us as individuals, and of the hope it inspires for the future, 
and we have been enabled to add with the psalmist: “‘ This God is our God 
forever and ever; he will guide us, even unto death,” “and afterward re- 
ceive us to glory.” Delightful days! They will long linger in our memo- 
ries as a sweet vision of beauty. 

And now, brethren, what wait we for but a fresh anointing of the 
Spirit for the work before us? Life is always a serious thing. We live 
amid tremendous realities. Sin, redemption, probation for an eternity of 
retribution, not only determining our own endless destiny, but largely, 
under God, that of others—these are facts always present. But the present 
ig a time of peculiar interest. The forces of good and evil are arraying 
themselves as never before. They are gathering to “the battle of that 
great day of God Almighty.” Christ is girding his sword upon his thigh. 
The times are ominous. The Church should prepare for the conflict. It 
is no time for dress parade. What of all Methodism most needs for the 
coming century is a still richer baptism of the Spirit—a mightier endow- 
ment of spiritual power. May that baptism fall upon this Conference, fall 
upon the entire ministry, fall upon the whole Church. 

The hour of parting has come. For each I voice to all a kind farewell. 
“Now the God of peace, that brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, 
that great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting 
covenant, make you perfect in every good work to do his will, working in 
you that which is well-pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom 
be glory forever and ever. Amen.” 
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Rev. Joseph M. Trimble, the President, led the Conference 
in prayer. ; 

The Conference and the many visitors present united in singing 
with full voice and heart the doxology: 

“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 

The benediction was pronounced by the President, Rev. J. M. 
Trimble, D. D., and the CrenTennrsL CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN 
MeErHopisM adjourned sine die. 


OPENING SERMON, 


ESSAYS, AND ADDRESSES. 


CENTENARY HYMN. 


Sung at the Opening of tbe Centennial Conference, 


COMPOSED FOR THE OccasION 


BY HEV. SS. Ke COX DD: 


TxHou Gop of providence and grace— 
Our fathers’ God in days of old— 
Alike to us reveal thy face, 
And all thy wondrous love unfold. 


We come to magnify thy name, 

With joyful lips thy praise to sing; 
To-day, as yesterday the same, 

Our tribute-song to thee we bring. 


With thy rich favor deign to crown 
The meeting of thy servants here; 
Make to thyself a great renown 
On this our Centenary year. 


For all the past and prospered days, 

A hundred years of gracious power, 
Our Ebenezer here we raise— 

For thou hast helped us to this hour. 


Grateful, we own thy guiding hand 
By which our fathers first were led— 
Which brought them to this goodly land, 
And then their holy mission sped. 


For all the goodness thou hast shown, 
For all the wonders thou-hast wrought, 
For all we’ve heard, and seen, and known, 
Help us to praise thee as we ought. 


Planted by thee, by thee we ’ve grown— 
The little one becomes a host; 

The glory be to thee alone— 
To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost! 


And may the century to come 
Witness new wonders of thy grace; 
May mighty works through us be done 
To honor thee, and bless the race! 


SERMON, Essays, AND PASTORAL ADDRESS. 


a ae 





SERMON. 
BISHOP R. S. FOSTER. 


“And when Hezekiah saw that Sennacherib, king of Assyria, was come, and that 
he was purposed to fight against Jerusalem, he took counsel with his princes 
and his mighty men.’’—2 CHRON. xxxii, 2, 3. 


“ Walk about Zion and go round about her: tell the towers thereof: mark ye well 
her bulwarks: consider her palaces ; that ye may tell it to the generations fol- 
lowing.”—PsALMS Ixviii, 12, 13. 


Broruer Detecates: A common bond of kinship and sympathy has 
drawn us together at this time and place. We are met to celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of our family life. A brief human life marks its 
epochs by years. Institutions and nations count theirs by centuries. 
‘These pivotal points are wisely seized as periods for reflection. They are 
summits from whose tops we look backward and take note of the past, and 
forward to prospect and prepare for the future. By a sort of instinct they 
inevitably formulate themselves into periods of serious thought and pur- 
pose. In the case of families they serve as occasions of reunion; they 
renew the family bond, stimulate the family honor, quicken the family 
affection, and, by counsel and sympathy, make the scattered members 
helpful to each other. To these ends we are now met, that we may grate- 
fully recognize the goodness of our Heavenly Father for the hundred 
years past; that we may consider together the lessons it teaches; that we 
may ponder the present; and that we may, by good cheer and fellowship, 
strengthen each other for the new emergencies pressing upon us, and for 
the great work of the coming century. 

Naturally, the papers and addresses to be submitted will be occupied 
with matters of feeling and thought which chiefly concern ourselves. 
They should not exhaust themselves merely in congratulation or in minis- 
tering to denominational vanity on the one hand, or be such as to awaken 
strife and rivalries on the other. If possible, lasting and substantial good 
should come to us all from the deliberations of the Conference, and we 
should carry away from it at its close pleasant memories and deepened 
affection for each other, as well as quickened zeal and broadened plans of 
usefulness. 

How to achieve these desirable ends will, I am sure, be the earnest 
study of us all, as well as the prayer of the thousands of our respective 
Churches, whose eyes and hearts are turned to us, and who will watch our 
proceedings from day to day with great interest. _ 

Should discussions arise or difference of judgment be expressed on 
matters about which we shall deliberate, or in relation to sentiments or 
views that may be expressed, nothing will be said that will be in any 
other feeling than that of brotherly kindness, or with any otner aim than 
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that we may reach right conclusions and be mutually helpful to the great- 
est good. 

If the good God, whose servants we are, shall so guide that his 
glory will be promoted, we will all rejoice; and that he may so guide we 
will all earnestly and constantly pray. 

By a strange Providence, across the very threshold of our Conference 
a shadow of great darkness has fallen—a double sorrow which shrouds us 
all in gloom and disappointment. This hour, that was to have been mem- 
orable forever for its brightness, has been suddenly wrapped in deepest 
eclipse. We enter the Conference through a draped portal. The two 
great brothers who were to have been our honored standard-bearers are 
both absent. They expected to be with us. They looked forward to this 
hour with great desire. They were even busy formulating words of loving 
greetings, but they have passed on and left us, in the fresh sorrow of over- 
whelming bereavement, to find the paths which their wisdom would have 
pointed out to us. Their absence makes a sad chasm in our ranks. ‘Emp- 
tied of them, the platform on which we stand to our inevitable thought 
dwindles to a meager thing. 

The outgoing century of Methodism was rich of noble and mighty 
men—men whose deeds and renown filled a large space in our nation’s his- 
tory, many of them unchronicled, but none the less mighty factors in laying 
down the foundation and building the walls of our unique civilization, and - 
of the institutions, civic and religious, which are now the admiration of 
the whole world. It had its fitting culmination in George Foster Pierce 
and Matthew Simpson, distinguished alike for genius and consecrated 
piety. For more than forty years their fame has shone with increasing 
brightness, and their names have been the synonyms of all that is noble 
in manly Christian character. 

There is a remarkable similarity both in the history and character of 
these two distinguished men. They were born in the same year—Pierce on 
the third day of February, in 1811; Simpson, four months later, on the 
twentieth day of June, in the same year. They were converted about the 
same time—if I mistake not, within a few months of each other. When 
nineteen years of age, Pierce chose the profession of law, and entered with 
high hope upon its study. At the same time Simpson entered an office for 
the study of medicine, and graduated to its practice. In less than two 
years each became convinced that he had made a serious mistake in his 
choice of a vocation, and heard the voice of a higher call to the holy min- 
istry. Pierce, turning from the law office at twenty, was received into the 
Georgia Conference, and Simpson, a year later, was admitted into the 
Pittsburg Conference. Immediately each evinced remarkable pulpit power, 
and began to lay the foundation for wide and enduring fame. In 1844, at 
the unusual age of 33, each was chosen a delegate to that ever sadly 
memorable General Conference at which our Church was divided—Pierce 
falling on the one side of the line of separation, Simpson on the other. In 
1839 Simpson became a college president, which post he filled with marked 
success; and in 1848, a few years later, Pierce was chosen to the same posi- 
tion, and with similar result. In 1852 Simpson was elected Bishop, and in 
1854 Pierce was elected to the same office. In 1881 Bishop Simpson became 
Senior Bishop of his Church, and in the same year Bishop Pierce enjoyed 
the same rank in his Church. Bishop Pierce, at the nomination of Bishop 
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Simpson, was appointed to preach at this hour the opening sermon of this 
Conference,,-and Bishop Simpson was designated as his alternate. Re- 
cently, and within a few days of each other, they died, in the 74th year of 
their age. 

Their natural, ministerial, and episcopal lives were almost exactly con- 
terminous, covering the last half of the century, and closing with its ex- 
piring months. As their lives had been, so their deaths were, similarly 
peaceful and happy. 

During the long and eventful years of their official career, many of 
them years of sectional and denominational strife, their friendship and 
mutual respect remained unabated. Each, for more than a score of years, 
stood the undisputed leader of his Church. The nation delighted to 
honor them as peers and as peerless in the realms of sacred eloquence. 
Cultured, scholarly, and eminently Christians, they were our common joy 
and pride. We share to-day a mutual sorrow, and mingle our tears in 
common over their honored graves. We may not be warranted in assum- 
ing that they are present with us to-day, though hidden from sight, nor 
even that they are or will be in any way cognizant of our proceedings lire 
any more. These are inscrutable problems, but we can not doubt that in 
any world where they may be they are still deeply interested in whatever 
concerns, humanity and the welfare of the Churches to which they devoted 
so many years of their best strength. They have changed their places in 
the field—have been assigned a new order of duties, it may be—but they 
do not, and never will or can, forget the human struggle progressing in this 
earthly world. Be this as it may, their lives have entered into the great 
world life, and their influence will not die. Whether consciously or not, 
they will still be our fellow-workers, not for to-day only, but for all time. 

But the duty of the hour requires us to turn from these sadly-pleas- 
ing reflections to the practical matters which remain for us. The unfin- 
ished march and the yet remaining conflict forbid that we should linger at 
the graves of our fallen chiefs. With whatever of despondency, we must 
resume the work which their removal bequeaths, now more than ever, to 
us. Though the great portal of the outgoing and incoming century comes 
to us wreathed with funereal sadness, we must, girding ourselves with 
courage and hope, pass beneath its high arch and advance to new and 
nobler achievements. Were they present with us to give the word of 
command, we know well what it would be. They would, themselves lead- 
ing, urge us to close up the ranks and move forward. With what stirring 
eloquence they would have incited us during these convention days, 
entreating, exhorting, commanding us to capture the world for our Re- 
deemer! Could they speak from the sky, it would be in no other térms 
but with deepened earnestness. 

The hard lot has fallen to me to occupy, not to fill, the vacant place. 
To say that I lament it, is but a feeble expression of the great reluctance and 
utter sense of inadequacy with which I undertake the duty you have laid 
upon me. I am sure of your generous sympathy and prayers. You will 
not add to the grievous burden the more grievous weight of unreasonable 
expectations, or any thing else that savors of an unkind or critical spirit. 

The occasion itself determines the trend of the discussion. It must, of 
course, have relation to the purposes and aims-of the Conference. It 
ought to be indicative and helpful. But, to prevent disappointment as to 
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the scope and character of the discussions, it is just to myself that I should 
say and that you should bear in mind two things: first, that I have recently 
published, and many of you have just read, the very best thoughts of 
which I am capable on the very points which would naturally suggest 
themselves as suitable to this hour. These are necessarily precluded. Sec- 
ond, the published program of exercises for the days following farms out 
all the topics germane to the occasion to distinguished brothers, who are ex- 
pected to treat of them in carefully elaborated papers. These also, of course, 
I must consider as pre-empted. Thus, as you perceive, I find myself in a 
closed field, and so limited and constrained as to prevent ease and freedom 
of mental movement. Let the unusual circumstances plead my excuse for 
this word of explanation, and also secure for me your patient and prayer- 
ful attention. 

If I rightly apprehend the spirit of the hour, we are here to-day not 
so much for reminiscence as for counsel; not so much for reciting the his- 
tory of the past as for girding ourselves for the work of the future; and 
not so much for rejoicing over accomplished victories as for the formation 
of plans and the gathering of inspiration for the successful prosecution of 
the still greater work which yet lies before us. We are met that we may 
obtain broader and deeper insight into the needs of the hour, and that we 
may devise wise and skillful methods to meet them; or, deeper still, that 
our souls, by contact, may kindle afresh with the ancient fire which made 
our fathers the invincible and conquering legion they were; and that we 
may be strengthened to meet the demands of our age, as they were under 
God Almighty for their time. 

The dawn of the approaching century finds us in the midst of perplex- 
ing problems. It is a time for thought. Within an ordinary lifetime the 
entire face of the world has changed. A set of peculiar emergencies envir- 
oning our birth caused it. A period of great spiritual darkness had fallen 
upon Christendom. The Churches were in decay ; infidelity stalked abroad 
in open day unrebuked; universal corruption prevailed. It looked ag if 
Christianity itself were to become extinct. That God raised up Methodism 
to meet the demand of the hour is now generally admitted by thoughtful 
students of the situation. The turn of a hundred years has brought us 
face to face again with a new, but in some respects similar, set of emergen- 
cies, not less threatening and even more perplexing than those of the past. 
The opening of our second hundred years, if not so dark as that which 
dawned on our cradle, is dark enough to awaken thought and to tax the 
courage of the bravest and the skill of the wisest. 

_ The conditions of human society have been, and are being, rapidly rey- 
olutionized. The currents of thought are taking a new direetion. The old 
narrow boundaries of nations and peoples have been broken up, and the 
rims of the world are driven together. Ancient and time-honored the- 
ories have been exploded. Institutions, sacred and secular, are put to the 
strain of new tests. 

In the general wreck and revolutions it has become a question what 
thoughts and what things of the past and present shall be accounted worthy 
to be borne along into the future age—even the foundations are shaken. 
We are in the grip of a great combat—the hand-to-hand conflict for the do- 
minion of the world. It is a contest of ideas. The decree has gone forth, 
never to be revoked, which dooms to extinction the false, the artificial, the 
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unsound. Henceforth those ideas and agencies only will secure and hold 
the keys of the future, which serve human need and are helpful to the 
welfare of the race. With increasing knowledge and growing sense of the 
right of mind to examine and determine for itself what things are true, 
humanity will be more and more loyal to itself, and will whip with 
scourges of incensed and outraged reason all falsehood and spiritual des- 
potism from their usurped thrones. The yoke of priestly authority has 
been broken, and can never again be put upon the necks of men. Itisa 
great advance. Let us rejoice. 

Will the Church be able to bear the strain? Some confidently say no. 
Many hopefully answer yes. We answer, if the time shall ever come 
when it is unable to vindicate its right to live, it will perish. If it be of 
man, it will come to naught. If it be of God, no device against it can pros- 
per. (Acts v, 38, 40.) It will not survive simply because it has gained a 
foothold, but because it will prove able to maintain it—because God had 
use for it in working out his great plans—wholly and solely because it has 
in it the substance of truth and usefulness. Increasing knowledge, which 
dooms to extinction all the false, ordains to permanence the true and 
therefore needful. It is simply the great mental and material law as well, 
“the survival of the fittest,” which is but another name for the survival 
of whatever moves in the trend and order of the divine thought. The false 
and groundless arrayed against him must perish. 

Nothing has the guarantee of permanence simply because it exists to- 
day or any day, or because it is old and has had a long run of success; or 
because it is or has been in the majority; or because it is strong now and 
has overcome great opposition; or because for now it is the best thing 
thought; or because it is entrenched in the best affections and best judg- 
ment, for to-day, of the wisest and best men; or because it is buttressed 
by thrones, and precedents stronger than thrones. Many things of which 
all this might be predicated have passed away asa dream outof mind. The 
highways and byways of history are crowded with their tombs or unburied 
débris, as the ancient strata are filled with the paleontological exuvie of 
extinct ages of life. Institutions and systems that in our time even have 
filled the world with tumult of power and glory flit by us now as specters 
merely, nameless and nerveless things. Hoary dynasties are now toppling 
to the fall and hastening to oblivion. Wreckers were never so many, never 
so mighty, never so exultantly busy as they are to-day; and the world 
stands by with approving and rejoicing consent as the ruin progresses. 
Are we not ourselves in the very swirl and rush of the mighty change? 
Are we not all anxiously waiting for the great to-morrow, when there will 
be a new heaven andanewearth Are we so dull that we do not discern 
the signs of the times? What means it that the sea is strewn with wrecks 
and craft, floating signals of distress? It means that the elements are in 
motion. What if they hurtle in our rigging? Shall we forget that the tem- 
pest was born at our altars, that it is but the breath of our Bible, the com- 
motion and desolation which follow the triumphal march of our conquer- 
ing King? ’Tis we that have taught humanity to know its rights—that 
ha ‘e gone forth snapping chains of superstition, disenthralling mind, cast- 
ing down thrones and dynasties, and overturning customs and temples and 
religions. We have taught men the art of inquiry, the right of doubt, the 
duty of revolution. ’'T is we that have proclaimed relentless: warfare against 
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error—that have set the sappers and miners at work, and have furnished 
them the implements of destruction. Tne storm we now behold raging 
over the world is but the going forth of liberated thought—the conflict and 
struggle of ideas. The crash which makes the nations tremble is but the 
shout of the combatants and the noise of the tumbling ruins of the fortress 
of lies which has so long held the world in slavery. The Hercules begot- 
ten of Christian loins and cradled at Churchly altars comes home now to 
search us also. The tools we put in his hands he now plies upon our foun- 
dations. What shall we do now? 

Shall we quake and quail? Shall we turn around and seek to hide 
ourselves from the tempest of his fury? Shall we lift up imploring 
hands, and pray his merciless minions to desist? When did we desist? 
Shall we plead exemption? When did we grant immunity? Shall we 
plead the sacredness and venerableness of our faith? When did we with- 
hold the hand from the sacred and ancient and revered? What idols have - 
we spared? What temples have we not cast down? Who was it that 
hoisted the black flag; who has been relentless; who has written over his 
banners no compromise, no quarter; who has sent forth armies of mission- 
aries to turn and overturn all systems and creeds; whose emissaries are 
abroad in all the earth to-day, with a roving commission to raven and 
destroy ? 

What shall we do, now that the looters turn upon us? Bid them wel- 
come; throw wide our doors, and invite them to go through our temple 
from foundation to finial; bid the materialist come with his force centers 
and bioplasmic cells and cosmic laws; the geologist with his blast and 
hammer, and cataclysms, and cycles; the astronomer with his telescope and 
calculus the biologist with his microscope and spontaneous generation ; 
the philologist with his lexical apparatus and critical appliances ; the his- 
torian with his antiquarian researches and archeological discoveries; the 
philosopher with his logic and laws of thought; the evolutionist with his 
theories of origins and developments; the comparative religionist with his 
vedas and shastras and archaic traditions; the infidel with his cavil and 
doubt; bid them all come, and we will go with them with lighted torch, 
and aid them with hearty and generous service to search every stone and 
pry into every crevice and joint of our citadel. We demand it as our 
right, that they do not spare us; that they bring on their most mighty 
caissons, and roll out their great guns of logic and science, and pour their 
shot and shell of fact and argument upon our bulwarks and towers, and 
try their dynamite of rage and reason upon our granite foundations. Their 
impotence will furnish the measure of our strength. The reply will invig- 
orate us. 

They will find some flaws that we have not discovered. Let us thank 
them. They will demolish some of the waste work of our human scaffold- 
ing and the stucco of our inventions. The service will be friendly. More 
than once we have been driven from the booths and tents of our construc- 
tion into the towers and bulwarks God built. We shall be again. Let 
the work go on. Our ramparts will hoist no signals of distress. We shall 
send out no flags of truce. Again we say, let the glorious battle rage until 
all that can perish shall be pulverized to dust, which the wind shall carry 
away. They can take nothing from us that will not leave us the richer 
for the losing. When the tempest and the noise and smoke clear away, 
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and when the sappers and miners have dropped the tools from their nerve- 
less hands, and the doughty warriors, wearied of the siege, have slunk 
away in the despair of repeated and hopeless defeats, the citadels of Zion, 
her towers and bulwarks and palaces, will be seen still standing with no 
rent in their foundations, and no breach in their walls; and the inhabit- 
ants thereof will sing and the dwellers shout for the glory of God that is 
in the midst of her. The battle preludes the victory. 

Nevertheless, there are important things for Christians to consider. 
The victory will not be won without conflict. Truth wins its conquest by 
the wisdom and devotion of its adherents—not at once, but by slow 
process. 

Founded on the imperishabfe rock of eternal truth, the Church of 
God will abide forever—the gates of hell can never prevail against it. 
Nothing of the future is more certain than this. But individual Churches 
have no such promise. More or less they are imperfect: and human, and 
so far forth they have inherent the condition of possible failure. Their 
only hope of the future is in the truth they possess, and in their ability to 
cast off the alien and the unsound, and take on the stable and eternal. 
Fixedness of the inadequate isasphyxia—death. The law of life is growth. 
No concrete form of Churchly organization is divine, absolutely so. The 
visible Church is an amalgam, of which the greater part is often extremely 
human—poor clay mixed with good gold; and often the gold is not simply 
overlaid and mixed with the clay, but is less valued. The ages are the re- 
finers. The process must go forward to the end. The gold will be pre- 
served, but the clay will be exchanged for better. It is the highest wisdom 
to be able to strike and hold the conservato-progressive medium—to deter- 
mine just what is the essence and what the accident—what to preserve and 
what to surrender or modify. The ultra-conservative sees only destruction 
in every proposed change, it matters not how trivial. He would hold 
on to the effete accident until the essence itself becomes moribund. The 
rash and impatient radical, on the other hand, would peril the life of the 
kernel by ruthlessly tearing away the protecting hull—would, by the un- 
discerning rigor of his reform, subvert and destroy. In the visible Church, 
in any form yet attained, there is, and perhaps always will be, a perisha- 
ble, as well as a permanent, element—a that which must pass away, as wel] 
as 4 that which must abide. To retain the perishable and attempt to fix 
it as permanent were as fatal to the Church’s life as would be the removal 
of that which is absolutely essential. Abundant illustrations of this prin- 
ciple will readily recur to you without consuming time in the rehearsal. 

The perishable is as likely to be in the creed as in the machinery. 
That which is essential and imperishable in a creed is not all that is be- 
lieved, but simply that which is true, and therefore must abide forever, 
believed or disbelieved—the perishable is the false, the inadequate, the in- 
complete. We are safe in saying that up to date there is no perfect creed; 
we even doubt if there ever will be. There is, therefore, no creed that 
may not change, that must not change, or become obsolete in parts. It 
was impossible, with the growth of human thought, that Calvinism, as 
such, should not die. With all its great substances of truth, it could not 
float its error. The same is true of any system which contains radical 
error. Time and developing intelligence will demand the elimination of 
the false, and the supplementation of what has been omitted. We must, 
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therefore, expect. change, even where we least imagined defect, until we 
reach the solid ground of absolute truth. 

If this is so of the creed, much more is it true of forms and methods 
and expression. These are determined, and therefore subject to modifica- 
tions by the environments and the changed conditions which will forever 
be going forward in human society. The great law of adaptation must be 
observed. That which was wise and useful at one time and place may 
possibly become grotesque and a hindrance at another time or place. Na- 
ture does not treat the seed as the tree, nor even the tree the same under 
all circumstances. 

The absolute condition of permanence to any Church is a substantially 
true creed. Around this point has been the battle of the ages. It is the 
focus of the conflict to-day. It will be the turning point of the fight to- 
morrow. We are told at times that men weary of doctrines—that they 
care nothing about doctrines. On the contrary, there is nothing which so 
dominates them. They are determined on nothing so absolutely, so dog- 
gedly, as that they will have doctrines which are true. They care nothing 
what you believe, or what the fathers believed; they have lost all rever- 
ence for names and authority; but they were never so determined to ac- 
cept nothing but truth. That wanting, they will turn from our churchly 
ceremonies with scorn, and from our sermons and exhortations with deri- 
sion and disdain. 

The Church has no treasure which it must so carefully guard as its 
creed. It is its sheet-anchor, its foundation, its life-blood, its very soul. A 
false creed is a burden which no churchly ark can float into the future. 
So, more and more, we must make account of our creed. 

It will forever be a function of the Church to defend its creed. It is 
the pillar and ground of the truth, and must not only be grounded in the 
truth, but must be its support and propagandist. The attitude of the 
Church must forever be both that of a teacher and that of a learner, “not 
as if it had already attained, but ever pressing toward the mark ”— 
always ready to relinquish, always ready to embrace, where truth points 
the way, with angle open outward. Thus its creed, substantially true, will, 
by collision of thought, by enlarged knowledge, by improved means of in- 
terpretation, by more perfect definition, by a generally more advanced hu- 
man condition, by deeper insight, come more and more to have exact 
truth, and represent the perfect mind and will of Him who is the ever-liy- 
ing source of all truth. The final creed to which all will come, when one 
by one false systems and inadequate interpretations have been displaced, 
will be “the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

It will not do to despise the lights of science on matters of creed or re- 
ligious belief, or the friendly aid of unfriendly criticism. The very best 
service often comes from these sources. The harsh critic knocks away the 
branches that only deform our creeds, and removes the rubbish that is an 
incumbrance—he can not mar or overthrow the truth. 

No more will it do to canonize ignorance by catering to the prejudices 
and stupid demands of popular sentiment. That by which we are to con- 
quer the world is simple, robust, truth—not prejudice—not passions—not 
the vote of the majority. Truth, pure and simple, is the mighty power of 
God, in which we shall be able to repel all assailants, and overcome all oppo- 
sition. More than any thing else, it is that by which we lay hold on eternity. 
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The creed is not what ignorance puts into it. It is.the expression of 
the highest conception, not the lowest. Popular interpretations measure 
the crude and often unintelligent conception, from which, as the mass rises, 
it will grow. The creed thus standing at the top level of intelligence al- 
ways lifts and elevates; and the upward movement is often but a move- 
ment of interpretation or better understanding merely, and not a change of 
substance. But we must remember always that a growth of knowledge is 
a growth of creed—a growth of better, deeper ideas and interpretations. 
The movement is toward the light: We have said that Calvinism had to 
throw over its Calvinism to enable it to inherit the future. It carries its 
old creed, but it does so by proclaiming it dead and practically recanting 
it—by ceasing to exact it and by publicly denying it. It gains continued 
life by the surrender. 

Have we any thing to surrender in our creed to guarantee our future?’ 
Has the century grown from it? Do we find it an:embarrassment in the: 
light of advanced religious thought? If it were, it would point to a need 
of reconstruction. Or, if the time, should ever come, it would enforce 
change or death But our creed is still our joy. Progressive science has 
not disturbed one stone of it—higher criticism leaves it intact. It is, prop- 
erly interpreted, at once Biblical and rational. 

Christendom grows toward it, not from it. It has molded the evangel- 
ical thought of the age, and, to a large extent, furnished the staple expres- 
sion of current religious ideas, feelings, and expression. Its. once rejected 
and denounced doctrines are now preached in all pulpits, conspicuously its 
most hated doctrines of a universal atonement and the witness of the Spirit. 

Weare not here to mention the revision of a single article of it. With — 
perfect confidence, we write it on our banners, and float them in the open 
heaven. Every article which our fathers handed to us we transmit to our 
children. Of the treasure they gave to us we have lost nothing. 

One God in three co-eternal persons; one incarnation of God in the 
second person of the ever blessed Trinity, the Redeemer and Savior of 
of men; one Holy Ghost, the third person of the Godhead, ever present 
on earth, the renewer and sanctifier of penitent souls; one Bible, whole 
and entire, a revelation of God’s will to his human children; man, a fallen 
being and an actual sinner, needing salvation; one all-sufficient atonement, 
by which any and every man may obtain pardon and utmost salvation on 
the same terms; man immortal and responsible; the resurrection of the 
dead; an eternal final judgment; an eternal heaven for all regenerate souls, 
and an eternal hell for all finally impenitent sinners ;—these are the great 
fundamentals of our creed, which, interpreted by intelligence, not by ig- 
norance, we continue to offer to the world for its faith, with the confi- 
dence that it is able to bear the test of most rigorous examination. Here 
. we stand. 

The immutable conditions of permanence and power of any concrete 
form of Christianity are a true creed, wise methods, power of adaptation, 
faithful administration, inflexible integrity, a holy constituency, abiding 
faith, the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, a consecrated and capable minis- 
try These secured, success and permanence are as inevitable as the effects 
of gravitation. Any one of them wanting, or in proportion as they are 
absent, failure is inevitable. These are, therefore, the points to which, 
with ever growing earnestness, wise ee pious thought, and true and able 
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churchmanship, must give heed. These points will doubtless all pass un- 
der your review in some form during your deliberations. 

Next, our creed is our pulpit. The creed is the formal expression— 
the theory of truth. The pulpit is its expounder and embodiment in the 
living voice and in the emotions—mind speaking to mind and soul touch- 
ing soul—God speaking through the human messenger. 

The Church of to-day and of the future will have need to make great 
account of the mind; of its appeaseless desire for truth; of its power to 
apprehend truth; of its determination. to have truth. Tt must keep in 
constant recollection that in the pews and among the masses from whom 
it is to win its converts there are hungry minds looking this way and that 
way for light upon the deep and great questions which emerge in every 
human consciousness as it advances toward eternity. It is the Church 
whose teachings, oral and written, will satisfy these longings—that will not 
attempt to repress them, or ignore them, or feed them on the husks of fa- 
ble, or the wind of mere sound, or the swash of sentiment—that will pos- 
sess the future. It must, to make good its inheritance, grapple with the 
great problems, and master them, and so be able to furnish the solution, 
which educated and trained reason will discover to be worthy and 
adequate. 

The future will demand, with even increasing emphasis, that men who 
wear priestly robes and minister at holy altars shall be worthy to wear the 
sacred yestments—capable to speak to men, and deserving to be heard 
by men. 

There is, we are bold to say, no greater need to the Church of to-day 
than that it give heed to the character and quality of its priestly order, 
For its pulpit and its altars it must have men who intelligently under- 
stand its divine creed, and who are competent and faithful expounders of 
it; men, not novices; priestly men, of unsullied robes; holy men, whose 
hands are washed of mammon, and whose lips, pure and clean, keep the ~ 
law of God; men of greed—not of wealth, or fame, or applause of men, 
but of soul; men who quarry in the mines of truth, and have skill to 
bring forth its precious ingots and Kohinoors. Beyond question also, 
there is need for improvement in the matter of intellectual training for 
the pulpit, and the quality of its utterance. The men who, by the ap- 
pointment of God, are called to lead the age, must be abreast—in ad- 
vance—of its highest thought. It will be impossible for the pulpit to hold 
its place of power without this. The prophets were far in advance of 
their times. Whenever religious teachers have fallen behind the great 
thinkers, religion has declined, and will. 

But if there is demand for increased intellectual vigor, what shall we 
say of spiritual power? Is there not alarming reason to fear a still greater 
want here? The deep, dead, earnestness of the fathers was their power. 
It inspired them; made them go beyond themselves; put meaning and 
emphasis in plain, crude words and common Pouch which, without 
graces of speech or aid of learning, made them mighty. They burned, 
and men felt the heat. They aimed at results, and reached them. Am I 
mistaken, when I say, there is to-day a vast amount of aimless, spiritless 
preaching? Is it any marvel that men are not moved, when they are 
plied with platitudes—when there is not a ripple on the dead. sea of stag- 
nant thought—not a breath of desire even to stir it? Is it a wonder that 
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the cry is raised about empty churches—about the masses that never enter 
the sanctuary? There is a reason. Can we affirm with truth that it is 
because men feel no interest in religious things? Is it that they are 
averse to concourse? Can it be ascribed to a disrelish of harangues or 
public addresses? Is worship distasteful? Or, must we find the cause in 
some other reason? Men weary of platitudes. They have a disgust of 
crudities. They tire of spiritless, dry, and heartless forms. They believe 
in sincerity and earnestness. They relish manly words. They like to feel 
the pull of a great soul on their souls—the tug and draw of a sympathetic 
heart. They require the grip of mind. They must believe in the absolute 
honesty of the preacher. In every service of worship they demand, with 
the force of an instinct, that it shall be worship—it must have the soul. 

Let the pulpit flame with thought, with earnest Gospel messages, and 
other truths which illustrate and give force to its teachings; let the 
preacher feel the gravity of his great commission, and let him propound 
and expound the doctrines of faith as if he believed them—felt them—and 
the complaint of deadness and neglect of the house of God will cease. I 
have the profound conviction that one of the most crying needs of the 
Church of God to-day, if not the very greatest, is a revival of the spirit 
and fervor of religion in the pulpit, and sorry I am to say it, in no pulpit 
is it more needed than our own. The need is both with respect to the 
mind and heart—one as much as the other. There is lack of manly 
strength, lack of devotement and devotion, lack of earnest piety, lack of 
priestly propriety, lack (it is to be feared) of any proper purpose, and in 
some cases, of desire even. The people are hungry, aud for bread they 
are fed on husks—worse than that often—mere wind and sound. These 
are unsavory words, but I dare not withhold or moderate them. 

If this convention might result in setting us all to think upon this 
point alone—if, standing here at the door of our second century, it might 
be so laid upon our hearts that the pulpit of Methodism should be roused 
to its ancient zeal, its ancient hunger for souls, its ancient heroism—it 
_ would send a thrill of joy through a thousand discouraged, starving 
Churches, and a quickened life that would stir the land from rim to rim. 
There is no mistake, brothers, it is the great need of the hour. There are 
theusands of honest, great-souled, earnest men of God in the pulpit, 
deeply feeling the situation, and who save the cause from perishing, 
but they are weighed down and neutralized by, I fear, an equal, if 
not much greater, number of intellectually and spiritually half-dead pas- 
tors, who study only their ease and support. O, for the awakening of the 
pulpit of Christendom! 

As between the honest earnestness of unlettered rustics,—(but, alas! 
rustics are not all earnest; our most educated and cultured ministers are 
not the deadest: on the contrary, I think that they are by far the most 
alive; the dead are the ignorant and untrained, more frequently),—but as 
between the honest, earnest rustics, who, out of their souls, speak as they 
feel, and what they feel—simple truths in homely garb—and the dilettante, 
who reads or speaks his vapid nothings with a parade of literary finish 
and rhetorical and elocutionary flourish, let us have the rustic. But why 
have either in God’s pulpit? Is this a place, in this age, for crudeness, 
for pantomime, for tricks and arts to show off insipidities? Is this a time 
for drivel, when the battle of ideas and principles which are to determine 
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the destiny of the world is raging? The man who has the effrontery to 
stand in a Christian pulpit in the nineteenth century, ignorant of its 
thought and hunger, unconscious of the forces about him, without a sense 
of the gravity of the situation, to waste the time and abuse the patience 
of a long-suffering congregation in trashy sentimentalism, or the frippery 
and syllabub of meaningless and spiritless quirks and fancies, or pompous 
and hollow rodomontade, deserves to be whipped from the temple as a 
harlequin. : 

A world swinging in darkness; millions of men perishing for the light 
of life; continents with signals at half-mast; the cry of distress and de- 
spair coming from dying men and women; sin rampant, the wild beast of 
nameless sin ravening and destroying; death busy mowing down thou- 
‘ands at a swath; eternity in the prospect; every thing to stir men with 
concern, and a puppet in the pulpit. of God, with shallow placidity re- 
citing the merest mimicry of thought—a minister of Jesus, the man of 
sorrow, sent to save souls; to stand as his embassador; to speak for him ; 
to tell the pathetic story of his love; to win the souls he died to save; to 
defend his name and fame; “to cry aloud, and spare not”—a minister 
of Jesus, able to preach without feeling, without passion, without de- 
sire, and then to look into the faces of his fellow-men! 

Again, I say the greatest want of the Church is a pulpit and priest- 
hood that shall represent what the terms imply—we who stand in God’s 
stead must have power, personal power, soul power, power that is only 
born of the Holy Ghost, to move the souls of men. It must be in us be- 
fore we can transmit it to the perishing. We must reach them, or they 
are lost; we must reach them, or we, too, shall be lost. 

I fear, sometimes, that we are forgetting that God has a law; that 
there is a Sinai as well as a Calvary; that there is a hell as well asa 
heaven; that there is peril and danger all about us. 

In this connection I beg also to suggest that the Church needs to give 
thought—more thought than has been wont—to the matter of order in its 
public services. Between stiff ritualism and extemporaneous irregularity, . 
lies the wise via media of decent conformity to an established order of wor- 
ship. As far as possible, uniformity is desirable. But the thing that ought, 
under all circumstances to be required and secured is, at the very least, a 
demeanor becoming the house of God, and the dignity and solemnity be- 
fitting a holy religious service. The happy medium lies between a cold, 
artistic ritual, on the one hand, and crude, slovenly carelessness on the 
other. A simple ritual, comprising a psalter-service of responsive read- 
ings, hymns properly read and then sung by the entire congregation, with 
anthems, by a trained, religious choir, with appropriate Scripture readings, 
and simple, earnest prayers, the congregation joining in the Lord’s prayer, 
followed by a sermon which comes from the heart and mind fused by the 
desire to help and save, will not fail to secure the respect of the thought- 
ful, and leave a pleasing and profitable impression upon all. But where 
this can not be attained—as it can not be always—there is still a decent 
propriety which should be observed in the humblest service. Coarseness, 
loudness, inconsiderateness, deserve unsparing rebuke. ; 

The least that can be said of the sermon is that, inasmuch as its 
final cause and sole object is to produce religious impressions and be help- 
ful to the spiritual needs of the congregation, it should, in every case, be 
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profoundly serious and earnest, both in matter and manner. The themes 
should be such, and so treated, as to help the mind to a clearer under- 
standing of truth, as to produce in it seriousness, promote penitence, 
awaken desire, aid to faith, guide in the practical affairs of life, and—sum- 
ming it all up in a word—such as to stimulate and move the hearer to 
such a life as he ought to live. 

The preacher should habitually, in the pulpit and out of it, cultivate 
the thought and feeling that he is embassador of God. The thought will 
give dignity and sacredness to his bearing, and weight and impressiveness 
to his words. Carrying that atmosphere with him, men will recognize it, 
and will be half won before his message is delivered. 

Brother preachers, we must have souls. God sends us for souls. He 
demands that we shall have souls. Our preaching is a failure if it win 
not souls. The lost will rise up in judgment against us if we forget them, 
if we be not faithful to them, if we neglect to warn them, if we trifle 
with their souls. What mean those awful words of the prophet of God ?— 
“Son of man, I have made thee a watchman unto the house of Israel; 
therefore hear the word at my mouth, and give them warning from me. 
When I say unto the wicked, Thou shalt surely die, and thou givest him 
not warning, nor speakest to warn the wicked from his wicked way, to 
save his life, the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity; but his blood 
will I require at thine hand. Yet if thou warn the wicked, and he turn 
not from his wickedness, nor from his wicked way, he shall die in his 
iniquity ; but thou hast delivered thy soul. Again, when a righteous man 
doth turn from his righteousness, and commit iniquity, and I lay a stum- 
bling-block before him, he shall die: because thou hast not given him 
warning, he shall die in his sin, and his righteousness, which he hath 
done, shall not be remembered; but his blood will I require at thine 
hand.’’—Ezekiel iii, 17-20. 

Ministers of God, what think you; do not these words fit our time? 

Methodism is not the product solely of the pulpit. Potent as has 
been that arm of the service—the right arm—it has been answered by a 
no less efficient left arm, without which it could never have become what 
it is. An army of noble men and women have been untiring and inde- 
fatigable co-factors, cheerfully furnishing out of their scanty means when 
they were poor, and greater abundance as they have grown rich, the sin- 
ews of war, and at the same time doing valiant service as soldiers in the 
ranks. It is not too much to say that they have many times turned the 
scale of victory and pushed the column of conquest. Their holy lives, 
their testimony among their neighbors, their fervent prayers and exhorta- 
tions, their zeal, their generous self-sacrifice,—who shall compute their 
value? It is the glory of Methodism that she, under God, was the first to 
develop this agency. This is especially so of woman’s power in the 
Church. Methodism gave her her place, opened her lips, and unsealed 
the fountain of her spiritual power, and made her a worker in the house 
of God; and nobly and generously has she repaid the gift. Many a time 
her voice has been the bugle-call—the resurrection trumpet—the first to 
summon to battle, and loudest and clearest in the notes of victory. Out 
of our class camps the great Captain has led her forth to broader fields and 
wider campaigns. Who knows but that for such a day as this He has 
been training her sinews for war and her brain for counsel? Who knows 
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but that for this hour of the great final battle of the hosts of sin and right- 
eousness he has been preparing in her his most efficient instrument? 
Who knows but that now, when the hearts of men are failing them, the - 
timbrels of Miriam are to sound the notes of final triumph ? 

Men of Israel and women of Israel, the Church needs you to-day as 
never before. What you have done is but the beginning of your great 
work. Massed forces is the demand of the hour. The pew must rally to 
the pulpit. The old Methodist renown, all at it, and always at it, needs to 
be restored in its ancient luster. Chief men and chief women, the opening 
century calls for you, and calls to the front. All your powers of brain and 
heart, of personal and property influence, of vigilant and persistent en- 
deavor, by consecration and prayer and exhortation—all are needed for the 
‘' hour that has come on the world. Know that the mighty battle is now set. 
It is not to-morrow, but to-day. The great forces are in the field. Do you 
not hear the bugle call sounding along the extended line? It is the battle 
of destiny. The standards are in motion. Legions of Methodism, pulpits 
of Methodism, foremost men of Methodism, foremost women of Method- 
ism, to the front. It is the decisive hour. The great Captain, bearing on 
his thigh the awful name, “ Lord of lords and King of kings,” commands 
in person to-day. 

The Church of the future will have for its supreme aim the salvation of 
men. It will have the deep and sorrowful conviction that men are lost. It 
will see the great truth that sin is the tremendous and appalling fact of hu- 
man history—darkening the ages and threatening to project its fell and 
deadly blight over eternity—that its essence is death. It will take the 
world-wide woe to its heart, and feel, as it never has felt, sympathy with our 
Lord in the one thought which brought him from the throne to the cross. 
No longer beguiled with empty pomp and meaningless or heartless ceremo- 
nies, it will feel the Gethsemane agony and the Calvary throb. Hitherto it 
has been touched a little with the vicarious inspiration of love and agony— 
has felt a few pangs of travail. It will yet take the world’s woe in its 
heart, and never again rest until its redeeming Lord shall see of the travail 
of his soul and be satisfied. It will bring its real prayers, it will bring its 
wealth, it will bring its very self—its love, its zeal, its intellect, its power of 
human sympathy and faith, and, putting its all of energy, of affection, and 
will, under the mighty burden, will join with the great sufferer himself to 
roll it away forever, and lift men into the light. 

The Church is the proper moral leader of the race. In the moral 
sphere she is supreme, and has the right of censorship and the duty of 
guardianship, but even here she speaks from her pulpit and under divine _ 
commission, in her character as a messenger of God. She does not trail 
her garments in the slime of partisan scrambles or bedrabble herself with 
the filth of the pot-house, and make herself the mark and jest of fools. 

The Church should always be the first to discern and most prompt to 
lead in every moral and human advance. Where there is wrong she is 
bound to condemn it, denounce it, fight against it. Where there is right 
she is bound to identify herself with it and support it wholly, irrespective 
of persons or parties. The Church must, in her ministers, in her members, 
and in her activity, as an agent affecting and directing in human affairs, 
maintain an unequivocal and exalted position, so that all men will look 
lovingly to her as an exponent of all that is right, and noble, and honor- 
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able; or, if not lovingly, be compelled to see in her the uncompromising 
foe and scourge of all that is mean and hurtful to men. She has a right to 
live only as she wins or deserves such a fame. When, if ever, she comes 
down to the level of a mere earthly thing, governed by earthly aims and 
serving earthly policies, she deserves to die. We must more and more pro- 
tect her high repute by keeping her more and more sacredly apart to her 
own sphere. 

The Church of to-day, much more the Church of the future, must take 
to, its heart the duty of combining and massing its forces against that 
gigantic atrocity, that diabolical conspiracy, that nameless “monstrum 
horrendum” of Christian civilization, that mothers nine-tenths of the woes 
and sorrows which blight and curse our modern age—the traffic in intox- 
icants, which hides its deformity under forms of law. How long shall the 
face of our Christian age blister with this worse than pagan shame? Has 
the virtue of our time degenerated so low that we do not even blush at the 
legislated traffic in the souls of our own children? that by the very doors 
of our homes and our temples an army of miscreants should, by authoriza- 
tion of laws made by Christian lawgivers, prosecute a work of murder and 
death? Are we reduced to the shame of admitting that a civilization that 
has grown up about our altars is impotent to cure the evil? How can we 
’ go to the heathen with this cancer of worse than heathen infamy festering 
in our bosom? Our Church, from the first, has borne testimony against it, 
but we must renew our protest, with louder and more solemn emphasis 
until our land is rescued. If ever the pulpit had the right, the duty to 
flame with unsparing rebuke, it is here. If ever there was a cause which 
deserves to unite philanthropy and patriotism with piety in restless en- 
deavor, it is this. The exorcism of this demon, this vampire that has 
seized and preys on the very vitals of the nation, demands the combined 
energy of the Church and the government. 

The Church needs to keep in mind and be loyal to the idea that she is 
purely a spiritual commonwealth—a divine kingdom in the earth. The 
only relation she sustains to worldly policies and politics is in the moral 
principles which she teaches and the exercise of the individual rights of 
her members. It is apostasy to her mission and a prostitution of her pul- 
pit when she engages in political strifes or permits her pulpit to become a 
partisan platform for the promulgation of mere political doctrines. That here 
lies one of our great perils, as a denomination—I speak for my own—there 
can be no question. That it is a living question for the Churches is most 
certain. 

“The Church is God’s specific organ for propagating moral and spiritual 
truths and life, the governing principles and laws which are to fashion indi- 
vidual character and form society. It is inevitable that she should, indi- 
rectly, most powerfully affect all the subsidiary interests and movements of 
men—commerce, politics, and all other factors which go into the life of the 
world, but it is always unwise, if not absolutely sinful, that she should ever 
depart in spirit or purpose from her divinely appointed sphere. 

There are moral issues often emerging in political contests to which the 
Church can not but be a party, and about which the pulpit must speak, and 
on one side only of which both pulpit and Church can stand, but even then 
she may not transfer her pulpit to the hustings. Both in sentiment and 
vote she still simply represents herself and acts as becomes her own order. 
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We need to keep in mind and take anew to our hearts the matter of 
personal religious experience. This was once our great distinction as a 
Church—it was our’power also. Have we deteriorated? I will not answer 
that question. But this I say, that there are symptoms which, if they are 
not cccasion for alarm, are such as ought to awaken concern. It would be 
no new fact if the power should be lost in the form. Spiritual life is a great 
endowment, for which there is no equivalent, but it is an endowment which 
is not transmissible from one generation to another by machine methods 
or ritual. It must be born of the Holy Ghost in the soul of man. The 
power of the Church is its hold upon the Holy Ghost. “Not by might nor 
by power, but by my Spirit saith the Lord.” Methodism is peculiarly a 
birth of divine power; it is in its very genius an expression of this. Take 
it away, and it is nothing. It has no vitality or function devoid of it. Once 
lost, its decline must be rapid and fatal. We must guard this precious 
treasure. We must not permit ourselves to lose the desire or the divine 
art of soul-saving, or if we shall God will have no more use for us. No 
better thing could come to us this centenary year than a soul-quickening 
through ali the Churches—a real revival of our ancient fervor and zeal and 
joy. Why shali we not have it? Are we straitened in God? Is there not 
power with the Most High? Is his arm shortened that he can not save? 
‘Why shall not this convention be a “Pentecost”’ to us? Would God that 
‘the windows of Heaven might be opened ;” yes, that there might even now 
come tongues of fire “that might light on us all.” We need it, and the 
perishing needs that we should have it. We are straitened, not in God, but 
in ourselves. If this convention might get near to God, if we could but 
open our hearts to him, if the genuine desire might grow in us, if we could 
but feel the need, if we could with one mind and intense longing pray for 
the great baptism so much needed for our own souls and for the great work 
committed to us, would we not have a Pentecost? Isthere any reason why 
there should not be in all our Churches a pervading and glorious revival of 
religious power? Do we not need it? 

For myself, I have the profound and undoubting conviction that, were 
we to lay this matter to heart, and go, preachers and people, to God with 
prayers that represent real desires, absolute hunger for God and for souls, 
we should find a power that would save, in all this land, a hundred thousand 
souls, a power that would go far to solve the problems that so distress us all. 

We can not meet the mighty emergency that is upon us without God. 
If the pulpit needs him, so also do the pew and the home and the market 
and highways and byways of business. We all need to get nearer to God. 
Ii we can but secure this “there can be no divination against Israel, no en- 
chantment against Israel.” Here is the hiding of our power, the dwelling 
of the Lord in the midst of us—yea in our homes and hearts. Personal 
religion—an indwelling God—a knowledge of sins forgiven, these we must 
insist upon as the privilege and duty of all. 

The Church needs to look after her children. “He that provides not 
for his own, and especially those that are of his own household, has denied 
the faith and is worse than an infidel.” (1 Tim. v,8.) The children that are 
born to us are our first care. They are the Church’s first hope. To them 
especially are the promises. There is, after all, “a holy nation, a seed of 
righteousness.” There is no blessing comparable to that of being born in a 
holy family. Asa rule, character, if not inherited, is formed in youth; des- 
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tiny starts from the cradle. These years of maternal care are the fecund 
years. There are instances of children reared in the shadow of home and 
churchly altars, going widely astray and becoming irrecoverably lost, but 
they are not frequent, and perhaps in every case could be traced to some 
serious defect in training. Religion in the home is better than fortune, 
better than any possible worldly inheritance of name or rank or position. 
This emolument belongs to the seed of the righteous. No greater duty de- 
‘volves upon the Church than that she should secure the full benefit of this 
priceless inheritance to her children. If we are called upon to tell the 
towers and mark the bulwarks of Zion we are likewise invited to go round 
about her and consider the beauty of her palaces. The Christian home! — 
The earth has nothing like it. The star of Bethlehem shines over its rafters; 
the sapphire of the divine promise lies beneath its foundations; love pre- 
sides over its cradle; the incense of prayer fills its chambers; hope sheds 
its gentle radiance around its hours of sickness and bed of death; through 
its open casements it beholds the land that is afar off; the eyes of the Lord 
are over it, and the angels of the Lord camp round about it; it is the ante- 
chamber of heaven; near by it are the celestial habitations into which the 
sainted ones have entered; it is but a step from its threshold to the ever- 
lasting glory; it is the trysting-place of men and angels when earth and sky 
touch each other, and the one melts away into the other.) It is the training- 
school for the soldiers of the cross. It is the kindergarten for the university 
of heaven It is the dressing-room for immortality. "i 

The Church is the creator and guardian of the Christian home, and 
there is no other true home. It must be her work, more and more, to rear 
its walls in beauty, that the heathen and godless may see the goodly her- 
itage and blessedness of the righteous, and be drawn to the “gates of Zion.” 
“The promise is unto us and our children.” : 

We must give more attention to the Sabbath. The Sabbath is nota 
human accident of churchly order, which is optional and modifiable at 
our will. It is as much a divine institution as the Church itself is—as man 
is; it belongs to the essentials of his spiritual life and growth. Christianity 
can not stand without the Sabbath. It is founded, not simply in positive 
law, but in the present constitution of human society, of human nature 
itself. Its neglect is spiritual ruin. It must be entrenched in conscience 
and sacredly guarded for the soul as a holy day—a day when the rage of the 
beast of mammon shall be stayed, when the grip of avarice shall be relaxed, 
when the grind of labor shall stop its weary wheels and man and beast 
shall rest; but especially as a day when man, shut in amid the seclusions 
of home and the holy sanctuaries of God’s house, may cool the fever of 
passions, and, turning his thoughts and the gaze of his soul to the great 
supersensible realities which lie out there toward eternity, may feel the 
attraction of things invisible and eternal. We must have it, and it must 
be kept holy, or humanity itself is hopelessly swamped in the mire of 
worldliness and bestiality. It is God’s own breakwater—the dyke he has 
thrown up. If we permit it to be removed, if we fail to preserve it, devas- 
tation will be the inevitable outcome. It is one of several great vital inter- 
ests providentially committed especially to the Churches of America, and 
hence largely to us, the great leading branch of the Protestant Church in 
all parts of the land. We must be more sacredly true and faithful to this 
holy trust, remembering the words of the Lord: “If thou turn thy feet 
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from the Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my holy day, and call the 
Sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord honorable; and shalt honor him, 
not doing thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking 
thine own words, then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord, and I will 
cause thee to ride upon the high places of the earth and feed thee with the 
heritage of Jacob, thy father; for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 
Isaiah lviii, 13, 14. 

The Church needs to cultivate a broad and generous catholicity, and at 
the same time an intense and earnest individuality. The spirit and faith of 
our people is, and always has been, spontaneously genial and cordial. If 
we have erred, and I think we have, it has been in the direction of neglect 
of self-care and appreciation. We do not need less of the former but more 
of the latter. ‘Healthy and hearty denominationalism is an element of right 
and power. Catholicity may be overdone and engender weakness. The 
first care of a Church should be its own greatest efficiency. It best serves 
others by most loyally serving itself. It builds other walls by building its 
own good and strong. With a heart full of good wishes and sincere God 
speeds, its hand needs its entire strength at home. Your own Church needs 
the full measure of your power, and nowhere else can you so profitably 
spend the entire energy of all your strength as in the work she gives you to 
do. A roving Christian is always an unreliable and unprofitable one to the 
cause of God. His influence is hurtful in his own Church and inappreci- 
able or detrimental to others. His frequently vacant seat cries out against 
the sincerity of his profession, and his indifference chills and blights at the 
only point where he has any power. Absolute loyalty to the Church to 
which one belongs, strict observance of all its requirements, and earnest 
efforts to promote its success, are the common duties of all who enter its 
fellowship. One who changes his Church relations for slight or insufficient 
cause, if not guilty of gross sin, commits a high impropriety ; but one who 
retains the relation and neglects its obligation is even less excusable. More 
and more we need to teach that the Church is not to be viewed as a place 
of ease and comfort merely, but a league of work—not for enjoyment only, 
but for useful and holy endeavor. The enjoyment of its privileges imposes 
obligations of service. 

An urgent duty of the hour is that we teach our people and train our 
children in this direction. The evil of our time is superficiality—over pro- 
fession and under living—much cant and little reality—little emotion, less 
principle. We need to hunt for the foundations—to learn that Church life 
and Christian life means absolute allegiance, robust, manly, devoted conse- 
cration. Fast and loose, cold and hot, intermittent, spasmodic religion is a 
disgrace to its possessor, and a reproach to the Christian name. The age 
demands robust men, men who can be cdunted on, men who ean stand 
single-handed, who at home and in the markets of the world will always be 
found true. Valetudinarian and ambulance Christians are an incumbrance 
to the Church, which should be reduced to the minimum as soon as pos- 
sible. The lesson of the day is brave, honest, cheerful work. 

Once more the Church needs to keep close to the people—close in sym- 
pathy, close in contact—close_to the poor, the neglected; needs to keep in 
memory the saying of its Lord, that he came, not to call the righteous, but 
sinners, to repentance—not to the whole, but to the sick—to hunt up “the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.” The Church that will abide and flour- 
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ish is that Church, by whatever name called, that shall keep closest to hu- 
manity; that shall recognize man as man; that at the altars-of its God 
shall know no distinctions; that keeps itself in warm and loving sympathy 
with the humble and the lowly, and seeks to raise up the poor and op- 
pressed ; that despises not the fallen and the outcast ; that opens wide its 
doors of welcome to the stranger, and makes its altars a refuge to the 
friendless and forsaken. 

We have a great lesson to learn here, and it is pressing us to-day with 
new and startling emphasis. There are signs that our Protestant Chris- 
tianity is losing hold of what are called the masses, a word itself of bad 
omen; its meaning, plain and simple, is, that we are drifting away from 
humanity; that we are becoming aliens to our brother men. That the 
Protestant form of Christianity improves the general condition of those 
who come under its influence; that it builds a higher type of character in 
the individual; that it creates better homes, better governments, a truer and 
nobler civilization, can not be disputed; but no more can it be disputed 
that it has a tendency to separate the poor and rich at the altars of God. 
It is the religion of the respectable. This is its greatest weakness and danger. 
It lifts its adherents, and in lifting them segregates them. The Church be- 
comes aseparate community—a kind of distinct nationality. In providing for 
itself to meet its own wants: it creates conditions which practically exclude 
the unsympathizing multitude. It ceases to have any thing in common 
with them. By an inevitable law, as the churchly people rise above them, 
they drift away and fall, not simply into indifference, but into a latent— 
many times into an active—antagonism and hostility to the Church itself. 
The masses are poor and accustomed to coarse conditions; often poorly clad 
and coarse mannered. They fall into the idea, and it is not surprising, that 
well-to-do people look down on them and consider them as not desirable 
associates, and of sheer embarrassment, not unmixed often with resent- 
ment, they keep away from assemblies in which they do not feel at home, 
and in which, not unfrequently, they are made to feel that they are unwel- 
come. The minister in their thought, and, alas! too often in his own feeling, 
stands off at a great distance from them. He is a great stranger. They do 
not look upon him as a sympathizing friend, as one to whom they can go 
with their troubles and sorrows. The chasm is frightful, and is growing 
wider and wider. We have practically no hold on them. Except when 
death enters their dwellings, they do not think of us, and then only per- 
force through custom. This is true of the entire mass of degraded and debased 
people who constitute so large a proportion of the population of all large 
towns and cities, but not of them only. There are multitudes of intelligent 
and respectable poor, and not a few of the well-to-do and rich, who never 
attend religious meetings. There is reason to fear that the evil is in- 
creasing. 

In this respect our Romanist fellow-Christians do better than we do. 
They do succeed in holding the sympathies of their people. No difference 
how degraded and debased, they do not let go of the Church, and the 
Church does not let go of them. The Church is their pride. They may be 
ever so wicked, still they cling to the Church. It loads them with absurd- 
ities, it burdens them with taxations, it represses their liberty, it subjects 
them to surveillance, and imposes other inconveniences and oppressions 
from which men naturally recoil, but their devotion does not flag. It is 
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easy to assign reasons, but there is one reason not often discerned by Prot- 
estant critics which is more potent than priestly chains. It is this: the 
Church keeps with the people. Let others revile as they may, the people 
believe the Church is their best friend. It provides orphanages for the 
children and homes and asylums for the helpless and infirm. Makes them 
poor! Yes; but it does not withdraw itself from them. In its cathedrals 
and churches, as a rule, it welcomes the poor and the rich alike, and makes 
no distinction between them. 

The question in its deepest form is the old question, not yet solved, 
and seeming to defy all attempts at solution—the question of the relations 
and obligations of capital and labor; or, broader yet, of riches and pov- 
erty; or, still broader, of the poor classes and the rich classes. It is a 
practical question for the Christian, even more than for the mere philan- 
thropist or politicial economist, for the Church even more than for the 
state. It is the most living and important practical question before the 
mind of the world to-day, emerging in all lands, and pressing all religions 
and governments. It comes home to the Church as no other question 
does in the matter of practical Christianity. How to meet it? The 
prophet who should furnish the answer would be the greatest benefactor 
of his age. 

Nothing could be more stupid than the agrarian vagary, to attempt to 
level condition by equalizing property; or the attempt to limit ownership; 
or the attempt to deprive the owner of the free use of his possessions; 
or the attempt to seeure a dead level between the rich and the poor as to 
style of living; or the attempt to enforce social uniformity. These are 
impracticable, and were they practicable would depress and not elevate— 
dragging down rather than lifting up. The free possibility of rising must 
be preserved as the great incentive to advance in all social and human 
welfare. 

It is the duty of men to become owners, to acquire the control and 
use of property, and to any extent compatible with honesty and the per- 
formance of other duties, The point where the question of difficulty 
emerges is not as to the right of ownership, but as to the duties which’ 
arise from ownership, and the rights of others. This 1s a question impos- 
sible to be determined by human legislation, which exhausts its function 
when it provides equal laws for all, securing to labor its marketable value, 
and to all equal opportunity in the competition for a livelihood. 

But have the poor and unfortunate therefore no further claim on the 
property of the rich? Does the obligation of the rich as to the use of his 
property stop with the secured enjoyment of its possession? Has he no 
further duty to the poor than to pay him the agreed and just wages? In 
human law, no! But does the human law determine the question? Is 
there no higher law ? 

The root-sin of humanity is selfishness; is, always has been, and 
always willbe. Itis the oldest, most dominant, and latest, if ever perfectly 
cured. Out of it come all forms of caste and oppression. Under its sway 
the rich man says my property is my own; it was honestly obtained. He 
says it all the same and more vehemently if it was obtained by rob- 
bery and oppression. What is my own is my own, to use ag I think 
best. I please to use it for my own pleasure. I please to leave the 
poor to their poverty. A chasm is dug broad and deep, an impassable 
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gulf even in this world. There is an impassable gulf also in the world 
to come. 

The wealth of the rich enables them to live better than the poor, to 
wear finer clothes, to have more home comforts, to surround themselves 
with elegance and state. Who shall say that it is wrong? But the rich 
man does not stop with this. He assumes to be better than the poor 
man—lifts himself up with pride, neglects him, oppresses him by his ar- 
rogant treatment. ; 

The poor man must not cross his threshold. He must stand like a 
menial at his gate. He must, take off his hat when he comes into his . 
presence. He must be humble and deferential, even when he asks for his 
own, and thankful when he gets it. He must live in his humble home 
and be content with his scanty fare; must learn to deny himself and see 
his children put to disadvantage without complaining or aspiring to any 
thing better. He is poor; these are his lot; they are good enough for 
him. He must be cheerful and not mar the happiness of his rich neigh- 
bor, often his oppressor, as he goes bowing with age or indigence to the 
grave. A great gulfis dug, deep and impassable. Isthereno wrong? Be- 
cause there is no legal claim, is there therefore no claim? 

He turns to the Church of God. Here at least, he says, I shall find a 
refuge. It is my Father’s house, with whom there is no respect of per- 
sons. These are my brothers. They will not add to the bitterness of my 
poverty by frowning upon me or turning away with disdain, as we kneel 
together before our common Father. He approaches its door, and finds it 
closed; finds that even his Father’s house has no place for him; that he is 
an intruder; that even heaven seems to -have discriminated against him. 
Is it any marvel that he does not return—that the masses do not attend the 
churches; that they grow savage at what, to them in their hard lot, seem 
the hollow names of priest and temple? 

' How is this great gulf to be bridged? ‘You, Christians, have no greater 
practical question before you than this. There must be an answer found, 
or the masses will never be reached; they will drift further and further 
away, and Christianity itself will be one more added to the long list of fail- 
ures. But the answer will be found. God will yet have a Church that will 
solve this perplexing riddle. The cure will not come from human legisla- 
tion. It will spring and flow forth from the altars of God when he shall 
have better and wiser children than we are. 

It is idle, and worse than idle, to say the doors of the churches are not 
closed. In the large towns and cities many of them are as effectually 
closed as if guards were set about them. It is impossible to evade the re- 
sponsibility. We may ignore the question, but we can not escape the sol- 
emn consequences. 

The school and the Church are essentials which the money of the rich 
must provide for the poor and aid to support when they are provided. The 
Church, with all its benefits, is the common property of God’s children, 
saints and sinners. To exclude any of them, or fail to provide for them, is 
a practical denial of Christ. To set up distinctions at the altars where we as- 
semble to worship a common Father is a reproach to him and a sin against 
his children, who are in his sight equal. 

No one can assume, in the light of providential history, that it is wrong 
to build magnificent churches. The temple built under God’s immediate 
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direction has never been surpassed in costliness; but it made no distinction 
between the rich and the poor. If for any reason costly churches, built to 
meet the tastes of the refined and wealthy, shall be practically to exclude 
a large class, then we must provide plainer structures in which they will 
find greater freedom and comfort; and we must preserve the option in 
every case so that all will be accommodated with freedom of access to any 
and all God’s altars, as they may elect. The perfect freedom of God’s 
house is the rule—liberty of election of the place of worship bringing it 
within the convenience of all—the principle of adjustment. Thus all can 
be accommodated with a free place in the house of God, as their circum- 
' stances and proper tastes may dictate. With such provisions congregations 
will adjust themselves. 

The theory is not impracticable. It is practicably realized in all the 
old countries, and among Protestants and Romanists alike. It is left for 
the plain democfatic people of liberty-loving America, people who deny 
aristocracy, who proclaim in their constitution the doctrine of human 
equality, and for Christians—Protestant Christians, who claim pre-emi- 
nence of Christly character—to set barriers of class distinction at the door 
of the sanctuary of God. The burning shame falls upon Protestants; 
recreant to our royal antecedents, it comes home to us. How can we 
answer for this? Who is it that hath said, ‘‘ My brethren, have not the 
faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Lord of Glory, with respect of persons. 
For if there come unto your assembly a man with a gold ring, in goodly 
apparel, and there come in also a poor man in vile raiment, and ye have 
respect to him that weareth the gay clothing, and say unto him, Sit thou 
here in a good place, and say to the poor, Stand thou there, or sit here 
under my footstool, are ye not then partial in yourselves, and are become 
judges of evil thoughts? MHearken, my beloved brethren. Hath not God 
chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom, 
which he hath promised to them that love him? But ye have despised 
the poor.” (James ii, 1-6.) / 

Various expedients are proposed,—the establishment of missions, the 
employment of tract distributors, street preaching, and a multitude of 
such things, all of which point more to the defect than to the remedy. 
What they want, and what they have a right to have, and what they must 
have, and what their Father in heaven will see that they do have, is his 
whole Church, and not a beggarly crumb only from its table, and that given 
in a way to be unsavory and to hurt rather than help. Any perfunctory 
attempt to meet the want will fail. His Church, pulpit and pew, will yet 
go, with warm and generous love, to the perishing; will cease to be ex- 
clusive ; will open generous doors to the highways and hedges; will break 
- down all barriers, and God’s poor and neglected children will be welcomed 
to his house. The standing reproach will be taken away. The fountain 
of healing will flow from the altars of God; but it will be when Christian 
preachers and people mean to save men. What is wanted is honest love 
for men—honest desire to be brotherly. The problem is a hard one; but 
this will solve it. Love is the mighty elixir. There is no love for God 
that is not also love for men. Love will devise ways and means. 

The Church has but just one work and function on earth. It exists 
as the kingdom of God among men. Its real components are. regenerate 
souls. It is the body of Christ still living on earth. Its function is to 
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build up and perpetuate a divine and holy commonwealth. Men are per- 
ishing in sin and ignorance. Its work is to save them—the completion of 
the work for which its founder came into the world and laid down his life. 
It is not a house of ease or elegance, for rest merely, or for comfort or de- 
lectation. Itis a divine community, in which every member is filled with 
inspirations and loaded with duties. Its very genius and law is self- 
sacrifice. It worship is work and its work is worship. It builds itself by 
building others. It lives by the day. It can not lay up a store to-day that 
it may rest to-morrow. It must be forever busy—busy in the home, busy 
in the highways, busy in the sanctuary, busy with its hand, busy with its 
money, busy with its brain, busy rolling back the world’s sorrow, busy 
rolling in the day; busy and brave and generous and hopeful; never 
wearying or despairing. Her honor is her work, and her work is her 
honor. 

The Church will be successful. She will outlive all her defects, and 
will yet lift the world into the light. She will make a great future for hu- 
manity. She is now building it. The walls are going up—going up as 
never before. She inherits the ages; her days are as the days of man. 
Her going forth is as the shining of the sun in its strength. She shall not 
rest or grow weary until the earth is filled with righteousness. 

“ And it shall come to pass in the last days, that the mountain of the 
Lord’s house shall be established in the top of the mountains, and shall 
be exalted above the hills; and all nations shall flow unto it. And many 
people shall go and say, Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob; and he will teach us of his ways, 
and we will walk in his paths: for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge among the na- 
tions, and shall rebuke many people; and they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks: nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” (Isaiah 
ii, 2-4.) ‘For, behold, I create new heavens and a new earth: and the 


former shall not be remembered, nor come into mind. . - . There shall 
be no more thence an infant of days, nor an old man that hath not filled 
his days: for the child shall die a hundred years old. . . . And they 


shall build houses, and inhabit them; and they shall plant vineyards, and 
eat the fruit of them. They shall not build, and another inhabit; they 
shall not plant, and another eat: for as the days of a tree are the days of 
my people, and mine elect shall long enjoy the work of their hands. They 
shall not labor in vain, nor bring forth for trouble; for they are the seed 
of the blessed of the Lord, and their offspring with them. And it shall 
come to pass, that before they call, I will answer; and while they are yet 
speaking, I will hear. The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and the 
lion shall eat straw like the bullock. . . . They shall not hurt nor de- 
stroy in all my holy mountain, saith the Lord.” (Isaiah Ixv, 17-25.) 

We are now in the battle. This is the fruit of the victory which is 
sure to come to far future generations. Is the prize worth the conflict ? 

You will say the paper I have read is not a cheerful send-off for 
the convention. I leave that for others. You will say that it casts a 
gloomy horoscope for the future; that it is a sad refrain. To this we 
answer no. There is not a note of despair in it. It is not a look back- 
ward for the golden age; it is not a concern in that the former days were 
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better than these. The world has never seen so bright a day as this. The 
Christian cause was never so full of hope and power. There were never 
so many noble Christian workers. There were never such signs of victory. 
Our own Church never had such elements of power, such resources. It is 
a glory to live in this most magnificent hour of all time. It is the grandeur 
of the hour that points to its needs. It is because it is further on, nearer 
the end, in the focus of destiny, the final great struggle, the moment of 
ultimate and glorious triumph, the day when truth and right are spring- 
ing to their dominion, that the needs of which I have spoken are apparent. 
There was an excuse in the dark past; there is no excuse in the sunlight 
of to-day. The childhood age is gone; the manhood age has come—the 
proud hour of destiny. The world waits, expectant of its conquering 
King. He is coming; the echo of his foosteps is heard among the nations. 
Therefore it is that our ranks need to be in marching order, to usher and 
welcome him. Close up—close up! Let every banner be unfurled; let 
every soldier be at his post. 

Blessings on all the tribes of our Israel; blessings of the heaven and 
blessings of the earth ; blessings of the Lord God of Israel ! May there be 
peace and sweetness in all your borders! May your bands, that go out by 
- hundreds, return in thousands! Yea, may it please the Lord God of our 
fathers to multiply you a hundred-fold! May your “towers and bul- 
warks” stand strong, and your “palaces” increase in beauty and comfort 
and riches! May there be songs and rejoicings in all your habitations! 
May you be a power and glory in the land, and the overflowing of your 
children people the ends of the earth! May your children and chil- 
dren’s children walk in the ways of the Lord, and when you rest, take 
up the work your hands have toiled in, and carry it forward until the 
“‘top-stone is placed with shoutings of Grace, grace unto it !” Again I say, 
“Blessings on all the tents and all the tribes of our Israel,” from the Lord 
God, forever and ever! Amen. 

In this one thing let us agree, here and now, to turn these conference 
days to the best possible account. Putting aside all difference and dispo- 
sition to find occasion of offense, and with the single desire to be broth- 
erly and helpful, let us all unite to make the occasion memorable in our 
individual experiences, and an abiding joy to our respective Churches. 
Let us gird ourselves anew for the mighty contest.. 

Finally, it becomes us to give wise and thoughtful heed to the situa- 
tion and demands of the hour. Wisdom, not passion ; principle, not im- 
pulse; concert, not discord; ‘along pull and a strong pull and a pull 
altogether,”—are the watchwords that should ring out along all the lines of 
Christian endeavor. We have spoken of the age in which we live—of the 
great struggle which is progressing in a]l the world, and of its mighty 
issues. There has been nothing like it in all the past; there never can be 
any thing like it in all the future. The course of events for all time is now 
being determined. There will be no reversal of the decision of the battle. 
It assumes gigantic proportion and involves infinite interests. \ 

We turn for a moment, in conclusion, to note our place in the field 
and our part in the struggle. In the providences of God, we are in the focus 
of the conflict. On this continent, more than anywhere else, the final battle 
is now raging. It will not be brief. We shall not live to see its end. We 
shall hand it over to our children and our children’s children, and they 
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possibly to theirs. The forces are gathering from the four corners of the 
earth. Pagan, infidel, pseudo-Christian. The more than fifty millions now 
will, in the next hundred years, swell up to two hundred millions; an 
amalgam of all bloods, all climes, all tongues, all religions, all fused into 
one language. The battle for pre-eminence will be the battle of the best- 
developed men, the giants; may we not say, literally and truly, the battle 
of the gods? The gods that are no God, arrayed against the God of 
heaven. The magnificent combat will shake the world. In that contest 
our bands will form, if we are true to ourselves, one-sixth of the legions of 
the Lord of hosts; our banners will float over every inch of the field. 
Wherever it floats, it will blazon on its insignia, Immanuel—King of 
kings and Lord of lords. On its standards will be engraven Truth, Right- 
eousness, Peace. Where it moves will be victory. It is a mighty contest 
for a matchless prize. 

On beyond, when the false gods are hurled to the dust, when the last 
remnant of the refuge of lies has been demolished, when the hosts of sin 
have been finally vanquished, will be the coronation of ‘‘the Prince 
of peace,” and the redeemed world will join with the exultant heavens 
in the great shout, “ Hallelujah, hallelujah! the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth!” 

It is sure to come. The tempest whose breath we feel to-day is the 
harbinger of the coming King—the footman running before his chariot— 
turning and overturning to prepare the way of the Lord, ‘until he come 
whose right it is.” (Ezekiel xxi, 27.) 

Methodists of America, behold the field; behold the enemy! Drop- 
ping all feuds, be valiant; quit you like men. Hasten the coming age. 
Let there be no laggards in our camps. Press the battle. Let it be known 
to all men that, where your colors fly, there.is loyalty, courage, victory. ° 


’ 
THE WoRK OF THE CHRISTMAS CONFERENCE. 
PROF. JOHN MILEY, D. D., LL. D. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE MetHopist EPIscoPaL Crurcn. 


Tue whole work of the Christmas Conference is too much for treat- 
ment in an hour. We therefore select its chief work—the organization of 
the Methodist Societies into a Church. The organization must include the 
institution of the ministry. Other important matters may properly be left 
' to intimately related topics. Our special topic shall be treated in the light 
of its relative facts, that we may place in the clearer view the form of the 
Church organized, and also the principles which justify the organization, 
with the institution of ministerial orders. 

In speaking of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as we must frequently 
in this paper, the terms are not used in their present distinctive sense, 
however true in this use, but in application to the Church organized by the 
Christmas Conference—the original Church, with perhaps one exception, 
of the Methodisms here FepEesentet, 
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I, RevativeE Facts of THE ORGANIZATION. 


These facts may be presented in brief statements. Mostly they are 
very familiar, and our present use of them requires neither elaboration 
nor the citation of authorities. 

1. The Methodist Societies, whether viewed separately or as constitut- 
ing one Society, were such in the deepest social and organic sense of the 
term. They were called Societies because without a ministry in orders, 
not from any lack’ of unity. One spiritual life pervaded all as a bond of 
social unity. The same usages, the one conference, the thorough itiner- 
ancy, and the general superintendency compacted all into an organic unity. 
Their rules and regulations were much the same as those under which we 
have lived as a Church, or as Churches, now for a hundred years. So far 
their organization was quite complete—probably more complete than that 
of any other Christian community in these States. Hence very little in 
respect of details was required for their organization into a Church. 

2. These Societies, while under the care of faithful and -beloved pas- 
tors, were without the sacraments. This, after eighteen years of history, 
was still their anomalous and trying state. The earlier resource in the 
Church of England, never sufficient or satisfactory, was now quite closed, 
in many places, entirely so. Most of the clergy of that Church, through 
sympathy with the British cause in the war of the Revolution, left their 
parishes and returned to the mother country. There were no other 
Churches to which Methodists could look for these sacred ministries. 

8. Serious discontent naturally arose. These good people felt this 
privation to be a very real grievance. It must have seemed strange 
to them that the preachers who led them to Christ could neither 
administer to them the sacrament of his death nor baptize their chil- — 
dren in his name. They were urgent for these holy services. The 
preachers deeply sympathized with the people. Some favored the admin- 
istration of the sacraments, but others, specially for prudential reasons, 
strongly opposed it. A serious division was thus threatened—indeed, 
really began, for some, with ordination at the hands of brother preachers, 
did administer the sacraments. It was only through the masterly influence 
of Asbury, with the support of other leading preachers, that they were in- 
duced to discontinue the service. All consented to suffer and wait until 
they could hear again from Mr. Wesley. Disruption was thus happily 
averted. 

Where was the right in this perilous issue? It brings us face to face 
with the question whether clerical orders, conveyed by men in orders, 
should be placed above the sacraments; for the determining reason against 
this administration was that the preachers were not thus ordained. With 
these facts, the answer is easy, if it is to be given simply in view of prin- 
ciples. The right was clearly with the administration. An isolated Chris- 
tian community, with preachers divinely called, may originate valid orders, 
or temporarily, and while waiting for orders from a specially eligible 
source, may administer the sacraments without them. But, in view of the 
relation of these Societies to Mr. Wesley, and especially for the sake of 
peace and unity among themselves, it was well that they still waited and 
suffered together. 

4. The Societies, preachers and people, again looked to Mr. Wesley. 
He was their beloved father in Christ, and still their chosen ruler. They 
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were sure of his sympathy, and very reluctant to proceed in opposition to 
his views, or even without his known approval; especially in questions of 
such moment, These were persuasive facts in the plea of Asbury for pa- 
tience and unity. Petitions were renewed to Mr. Wesley. Again he was 
entreated to provide the sacraments for his suffering children in America, 
The mode of the provision was really left with himself—a fact of value in 
the legitimacy of his part in the organization of the Church and the insti- 
tution of her ministry. 


II. Iyrrran Measures or WESLEY. 


The part of Mr. Wesley in the organization of the Church must be in- 
terpreted in the light of his own relative views. 

1. First, then, in view of providential facts affecting the state of these 
Societies, Mr. Wesley deemed it wise and good that they should constitute 
a distinct, independent Church, with complete functions of the ministry. 
They were now in free and independent States, and without any remain- 
ing connection with the Church of England. God had strangely made 
them free, and free they must remain. They could now follow the §crip- 
tures and the primitive Church in questions of polity. As thus politic- 
ally and ecclesiastically free, Mr. Wesley found his own relation to the 
Church of England no longer a hindrance, either to their constituting a 
Church or to his own initiation of her ministry. These were his ex- 
pressed views. 

2. In this same connection Mr. Wesley gives his views of ministerial 
orders and Church polity. He no longer believed in apostolic succession, 
but did believe in episcopacy as accordant with the Scriptures and early 
Christian usage, and also as the best form of Church government. He 
also believed, not only that originally the function of ordination vested 
in the eldership, but also that in certain exigencies an elder might validly 
ordain a bishop. He could not have meant less in declaring himself as 
much a bishop as any man in Europe. This must have been his meaning 
in justifying his ordination of Coke by the example of the Church of 
Alexandria, wherein, for two hundred years, the elders ordained their 
own bishops. 

The correctness of all these views is not here in question, and they 
are adduced simply as giving Mr. Wesley’s own sense of the ordination of 
Coke. We should find valid ground for an episcopal ordination without 
so much research into Christian antiquity, or so much stress upon the 
functions of ministerial orders. From an original identity of bishops and 
elders in orders, Mr. Wesley inferred his own right to ordain. Yet he was 
certainly not a presbyterian; and this inference is the sole use that he 
made of that identity. If in his mind there was no valid ecclesiastic dis- 
tinction of orders between elders and bishops, certainly there was no rea- 
son for hesitation or need of special justifying facts in the ordination of 
Coke, unless it was to a distinct episcopal order. Without such an order 
in mind the example of the Church of Alexandria, to which he appealed, 
was utterly without relevance. 

8. We thus reach the ordination of Coke. This ordination must be in- 
terpreted in the light of Mr. Wesley’s views as previously given. In view 
of the providential state of these Societies, he intended their organization 
into a Church with complete functions of the ministry. A denial of this 
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intention travesties all the relative and decisive facts. He believed in epis- 
copacy, and initiated measures for the organization of an episcopal Church. 
In his letter testimonial setting forth the consecration of Coke, he recog- 
nizes the preference of these Methodist Societies for ‘the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Church of England,” and their great distress “for want of 
ministers to administer the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s-supper, 
according to the usage of the same Church;” all which must mean their 
known preference in actord with his own for an episcopal Church. With 
these facts and views, and to meet the wishes and necessities of these Socie- 
ties, Mr. Wesley ordained Coke, already an elder, formally using the ritual . 
of the Church of England for the ordination of a bishop. Further, he 
provided, so far as practicable on his part, for the ordination of Asbury in 
the same manner; and also for the ministerial ordination of American 
preachers through the offices of Coke and Asbury, that the sacraments 
might be administered. Such were the measures of Mr. Wesley in response 
to the petitions of these Societies. 

The ordination of Coke was no hasty step of Mr. Wesley, but one long 
and deeply pondered, and on which he often conferred with-his wisest 
friends. It was now taken with a profound sense of responsibility. For 
no step was he more bitterly assailed. Friend and foe joined in the as- 
sault. The very point made against him was that he, being only an elder 
himself, had presumed to ordain a bishop. In their minds it was really 
such an ordination, and none the less such with the style and title of super- 
intendent instead of bishop. If it was not so intended, Mr. Wesley could 
easily have disabused their minds and vindicated himself. This would 
have been proper, and a duty even. If indifferent to foes, he should have 
been considerate of deeply aggrieved friends. No such defense was 
ever made. 

Yet some are willing to believe that this ordination was only the mode 
of a paternal blessing which Wesley gave to Coke; or, at most, only a 
formal manner of appointment to an office of superintendence, such 
as then existed in Asbury, and had existed in others. If any ever did 
really so- believe, it must be reckoned an instance of great faith. It is 
not to be thought that Mr. Wesley, with his churchly ideas, would, in a 
mere appointment to an office, proceed in the manner of an episcopal or- 
dination—a service distinct and definite in its ordinal use, and sacred to 
that use in the consciousness of the Church of which he was ever a devout 
member. With him it must have been a proper episcopal ordination. 
Certain it is, that with this ordination the functions of the superintend- 
ency were greatly enlarged, specially in the offices of ordination, to the 
end that the Societies might constitute an episcopal Church, with a minis- 
try for the proper administration of the sacraments. All this was in the 
purpose and plan of Wesley. 

It may be objected that on Mr. Wesley’s own ground the right of valid 
ordinations already existed in Coke as an elder. We have no interest in 
disputing the fact, and freely admit it. Does it follow that Coke was not 
consecrated to the superintendency in the formal manner of an episcopal 
ordination? Certainly not. This is a fact so fixed in history that it can 
not be thus inferentially eliminated. Why, then, this ordination? The 
orderly habit of Mr. Wesley, his characteristic propriety, assures us of some 
weighty purpose in an act so extraordinary. Even in his own view, and 
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as this objection asserts, it was not requisite to the institution of a valid 
ministry forthe American Societies. Its rational account is in the organ- 
ization of these Societies into an episcopal Church. For the completeness 
of such a Chureh there must be bishops—bishops in fact, though with an 
equivalent title. They should be episcopally ordained, not asa necessity, in- 
deed, just as ordination is not a necessity to the eldership, but as a require- 
ment of fitness. The function of ordination should vest in them. All this was 
in accordance with the ever-avowed episcopalianism of Wesley. An episcopal 
Church without bishops, whatever their title, would be such a novelty 
that it probably never entered into his thought in all his planning for 
these Societies. In the initiation of measures for an episcopal Church, he 
did wish, and did provide, so far as practicable on his own part, that the 
functions of an episcopal administration might vest in episcopally ordained 
superintendents. These facts clearly answer to his own ideas of an epis- 
copal Church, and properly account for his ordination of Coke. There is 
no other rational account. 


Ill. ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH. 


1. The initial measures of Wesley must be reckoned a part of the work 
of organization. With the long distance, then very long in time, between 
him and these Societies, we tend to think of them as two distinct parties. 
They were not two, but one. The American Societies were, of their own 
choice and filial love, as completely subject to Mr. Wesley as the Societies: 
in England, and as really and fully one with him. Hence his initial part, 
taken on their own petition, was just the same as if he had been person- 
ally with them in the work of organization. 

2. Dr. Coke, with a letter of testimonial from Mr. Wesley setting forth 
his ordination as superintendent, met the preachers,convened in Baltimore 
for that purpose, December 24, 1784. He was unanimously received. By 
this action the conference fully approved the initial part of Mr. Wesley. 
Hence no question of its legitimacy could reasonably arise. The order of 
the facts was indifferent, and the legitimacy was the same as if the confer- 
ence had first elected Coke for ordination at the hands of Wesley. The 
reception of Coke constituted him a member of the conference, and as 
such he participated in its further work. 

3. The formal organization of the Church was the work of the confer- 
ence. Rarely has so great a work been accomplished with such conven- 
ience. All were ready for the organization, and agreed upon its form. The 
preparation in existing forms of polity was such that little more than a 
resolution was required. Such action was promptly taken. On the motion 
of John Dickins, the preachers, in conference assembled, resolved the So- 
cieties, with themselves, into the Methodist Episcopal Church. The vote 
was unanimous. This they did in accordance with the wish and plan of 
Mr. Wesley, as by them understood. They were not mistaken. He meant 
such a Church. It was their own unanimous preference. Such, then, was 
the style and title of the new organization—Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The terms were considerately used, that they might express the real mind 
of the conference. Church is a common term for such organizations of 
Christian people. Episcopal designates the form of government or mode 
of administration. Methodist is a specific or differentiating term. A few 
years later another Episcopal Church was organized, with Protestant as the 
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specific term. Thus there were two Episcopal Churches,—first the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, then the Protestant Episcopal Church; and the 
latter no more such than the former. 

4. In further provision for a proper administration in an Episcopal 
Church, Francis Asbury was ordained superintendent, after ordination to 
the diaconate and the eldership. This was in the plan of Wesley; but As- 
bury declined the office without an election by the conference. A unani- 
mous vote was promptly given him. We note in this requirement the rare 
prudence of Asbury. The election of bishops, thus initiated, was integrated 
into the policy of the Church as an element of the moderate episcopacy 
which the fathers approved. His ordination to the superintendency was in 
precisely the same manner as that of Coke by Wesley. The form of epis- 
copal ordination, thus initiated, has continued without change. On the 
election of the conference, preachers were now ordained to the diaconate 
and the eldership by the offices of Coke and Asbury. The newly instituted 
Church was thus provided with the complete functions of the ministry. 

5. Both Coke and Asbury were ordained with the title of superintend- 
ent instead of bishop. Thus, while the style of the Church which signified 
the form of government was episcopal, the title of the chief ministers an- 
swering to that form was superintendent. Both were by act of the confer- 
ence, but the latter, probably, in deference to the preference of Mr. Wesley. 
He did prefer the term superintendent; not, however, for the reason of any 
difference in the sense of order or function, but because of certain adventi- 
tious associations of the term bishop. So he preferred the term elder to 
that of priest, and substituted the former for the latter, but certainly not 
for the reason of any difference in the sense of order. 

6. It should be said that the official substitution of bishop for superin- 
tendent displeased Mr. Wesley. This he signified in his notable letter to 
Asbury. In addition to this change, it seems clear that his mind was tem- 
porarily prejudiced against Asbury by misrepresentations on the part of 
some envious person or persons. The two facts together sufficiently ac- 
count for that letter. But, further, whatever his disapproval, it could not 
in the least affect the validity of this change, since it was made by the 
proper authority of the Church. Any Methodist Episcopal Church with 
the term bishop could now replace it with superintendent. Then, for the 
sake of harmony in terms, the name of the Church might be changed ac- 
cordingly, which would give, for style and title, Methodist Superintendency 
Church. Then there is an American term, boss, of which superintendent 
is a definition, and which, therefore, might replace it, with the result of 
Methodist Bossing Church, Neither style could be endured. But for the 
present the question is simply one of Church prerogative, not one of 
rhetoric. If abuses had rendered the term bishop objectionable, certainly 
the common uses of superintendent render it objectionable as a substitute. 
Let it be said, as it may in truth, that the consecrated, apostolic lives of 
Coke and Asbury gave simplicity and grace to the term bishop as the ap- 
propriate title of the chief ministers of episcopal Methodism.’ The change 
was happily made, as it was validly made. 


IV. Vauipity-or MrinistertaAL ORDERS. 


1. The special aim here is to find the true ground of this validity. We 
shall thus avoid some confusion apparent in the literature of the question. 
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Further, we shall eliminate an element of prelacy, which a thorough ana!- 
ysis detects-in the popular notion respecting the ground of that validity. 
Finally we shall find sure ground for the Methodist episcopacy, and with- 
out any of the perplexity that must attend its derivation merely from the 
eldership of Wesley. 

The ground of validity in the Methodist ministry must lie either in the 
eldership of Wesley or in the right of origination in the Methodist Societies. 
But these are rigidly alternative grounds. Derivation and origination are 
distinct modes of orders, and respect distinct principles of validity. Which 
is the true ground with us? 

2. If we derive our orders from the eldership of Mr. Wesley, simply as 
such, we must accept its inevitable implications. The right of ordination 
was not vested in Wesley by the Church of England, from which he re- 
ceived his own orders. Indeed, by all the authority of that Church, this 
function was denied him. If, therefore, he still possessed this right simply 
as an elder, it must be an intrinsic prerogative of the eldership, independ- 
ent of the Church, and in no sense subject to its control. Such a prerog- 
ative of orders must be an original divine investment; for otherwise the 
function of ordination must be subject to ecclesiastic regulation. If such 
a divine investment, every elder must have the inalienable and inviolable 
right of ordination. It must be the exclusive prerogative of the eldership ; 
for its existence in two or more orders would work confusion in the 
Church. Even as the common function of the eldership, serious disorders 
arose in the early Church as the elders became numerous, This was a 
reason for its common restriction to bishops. If a divinely invested pre- 
rogative of different orders, and therefore a right of all in each, the evils 
would be far greater. It may be assumed that the Church could still con- 
trol the use of this power through a right of designating the recipients of 
ordination. The consistency of such a right in the Church with such a 
prerogative of orders is far from clear. The maintenance of such a right 
makes the case only the worse for Wesley. If his ordinations were valid 
on the ground of his eldership, then they must have been valid on that 
ground alone, without any concurrent action of the Church, and even 
against its authority. Only such a prerogative of ordination could answer 
for his case. Such a prerogative must be a divine investment, and exclu- 
sively in the eldership. 

If only an elder can confer valid orders, it follows that he only is an 
elder who has been ordained by an elder. This must be true in every in- 
stance till we reach the divine original of the order. But this requires a per- 
sonal succession in the order of elders as real and unbroken as any ever 
claimed for apostolic succession in the order of bishops. If the line should 
once be broken it never could be restored, and the ministry, with the sacra- 
ments, must cease forever. But this would be prelacy in the eldership as 
real and unmitigated as any ever claimed for episcopacy. Hence, because 
of these inevitable implications, we can not derive the validity of our orders 
simply fromthe eldership of Wesley. It follows that the discussion, cur- 
rent in the literature of the question, respecting the identity of elders and 
bishops in orders, and the consequent right of the former to convey orders, 
is foreign to the true question, and only confusing. 

3. The validity of our orders must rest on the ground of a rightful 
origination. This is no dire necessity, but the light and freedom of truth. 
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The ground is at once sure and clear of prelacy. It is the only alternative 
to a prelatical ground, whether in the eldership or in the episcopate; for 
the right of valid ordination must be the divinely invested prerogative of a 
particular order, or it must exist as the right of a Church or Christian com- 
munity. There is not an inch of margin between these two rigidly alterna- 
tive grounds. Only on the latter can orders be renewed where they have 
lapsed, or originated-where they have not existed. 

This doctrine of a rightful origination of orders is no novelty. It is the 
doctrine of all who deny a divine fixation of Church polity. The Reforma- 
tion fully approved it. It was current in the earlier history of the Church 
of England, and still abides with some. It was the doctrine of Cranmer 
and Chillingworth and Hooker and Stillingfleet and Whately, and many 
other eminent Churchmen. Bishop White, prominent from his relation to 
the organization of the Protestant Episcopal Church, held the same doc- 
trine. It is current in the best Methodist thought on the question, while 
the contrary is wholly unknown in that thought. 

Yet this doctrine should not be perverted. It is not ‘Congregation- 
alism. The right we maintain is not for disorderly use, in disregard of reg- 
ularly vested functions of ordination. The state of facts in the Christian 
community must be such as to justify its use. 

4. What, then, was the state of facts in our Methodist Societies of 
1784? These facts have mostly been given, and for the present need only 
to be recalled. Here, then, were societies of Christian people, with _his- 
tory of eighteen years. They were already numerous, and rapidly grow- 
ing—far more rapidly than any other Christian community in these States, 
The preachers greatly excelled in an aggressive and effective evangelism. 
To very many people they were the only preachers of the Gospel. These 
Societies were in no formal connection with any other Church. The nom- 
inal connection with the Church of England terminated with its own expi- 
ration in these States. They had not even a true sympathetic connection 
with the Calvinistic Churches; nor was the fault chiefly their own. While 
thus isolated, they were yet a thoroughly organized Christian people. 
There were preachers, called of God and faithful, men of power, men of 
eminence. Their only lack was ordination ; for with this the sacraments 
could have been administered. So near were these Societies to all that con- 
stitutes a Church. Yes, and mark it well, their only lack was in the impo- 
sition of consecrating hands upon preachers divinely called and marvelously 
effective in their calling. Their great evangelizing mission was manifestly 
of God; a mission which they must fulfill, but which they could not fulfill, 
either by absorption in another Church or without complete functions of 
the ministry. Mr. Wesley had vainly tried to procure from the Bishop of 
London the ordination of even one preacher for their service. Nor could 
he hope for any better result in the future. Now, in view of these facts, if 
ever a Christian people had, or could have, the right of self-organization 
into a Church, and of instituting such orders as might complete the func- 
tions of the ministry, then, in the good providence of God, that right was 
complete in the Methodist Societies of 1784. The denial of this right is the 
avowal of a divine fixation of orders, the perpetuation of which is abso- 
lutely dependent upon a personal succession therein. This is most rigid 
prelacy ; and the same in a line of elders as in a line of bishops. - 

‘5. The office of Mr. Wesley in the organization of the Church and the 
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institution of her ministerial orders is thus made plain. It was simply an 
office of very special fitness. It could not be.more. As we have previously 
shown, the right of ordination is not absolute in the eldership. Nor was 
it vested in Mr. Wesley by his own Church, but, indeed, denied him by 
its fullest authority. His right of ordination for his Societies in America 
was in their right to constitute a Church with a ministry in orders. 

Nor was the initial part of Wesley in any sense necessary either to 
the organization of the Church or to the institution of her ministry. On 
his consent, or without it as well, the preachers might have assembled in 
conference, just as they did in Baltimore, and resolved the Societies into 
the Methodist Episcopal Church with complete validity in the organization. 
Then they might have authorized the ordination of certain preachers to 
the order of elders at the hands of Asbury, and, in turn, his own ordina- 
tion by these elders to the order of a bishop, with the function of further 
ordinations; and our orders would have been just as valid as they are 
with the offices of Wesley, directly on his own part and mediately through 
Coke, just as valid, indeed, as if immediately from the hands of the 
archbishop of Canterbury or of the pope himself, and with far more grace. 
And to the persistent prelatical demand for the source of our orders let 
the answer be as constant—in ourselves; and let it be as confident as 
constant. 

Still there was a very special fitness in the initial offices of Wesley. 
The American Methodists were his affectionate spiritual children, and by 
their own repeated election entirely subject to his authority. With these 
facts of relationship, and his own personal pre-eminence, it wags most 
natural and proper that they should seek his help in the present need. 
Nor was there any other who might so fittingly initiate the necessary 
measures of relief. Even his own orders, while not necessary to a valid 
ordination, were yet an element of fitness in the exercise of this function. 
With the right of ordination in the Societies, and the part of Wesley taken 
on their own petition, and the approval of his part, openly by the people 
and formally by the preachers in Conference assembled, the institution of 
our ministerial orders lacks no element of either fitness or validity. 


V. Grounp or EpIscopacy. 


-1, The ground of valid orders is as true and sufficient for an episco- 
pacy as for the deaconry and eldership. The principle is this: Any Chris- 
tian community, so situated that it may rightfully organize itself into a 
Church, may also institute such a form of government and such orders of 
the ministry as shall seem most helpful in the fulfillment of its mission. 
This is a very familiar principle, and a common principle with all except 
prelatists. Its truth can not be questioned, except on prelatical ground. 
It is current in the best Methodist thought respecting the organization of 
the Church. To deny this principle is to assume a divinely determined 
economy of the Church, from which there must be no departure. The 
Methodist mind has ever rejected the notion of such a divine fixation, and 
ever asserted the freedom of the Church in the forms of economy. With 
us the principle is true and accepted, and needs no further maintenance. 

2. On the considerate and mature judgment of Mr. Wesley, and on 
their own as well, the Christmas Conference did organize the Methodist 
Societies into an Episcopal Church with an episcopal form of government. 
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Further, they instituted a superintendency additional to and above the 
diaconate and eldership, and invested therein the functions of an episco- 
pal administration. Finally they accepted Coke as in episcopal orders 
through the ordination of Wesley, and also set apart Asbury, after his - 
ordination to the eldership, in the manner of an episcopal consecration. 
Hence the distinctive facts of an order were as complete in the episcopacy 
as in the other instituted orders. The denial of an episcopal order jumbles 
the polity and. the ordinal usage of the Church organized by the Christmas 
Conference. This order rests securely upon the same ecclesiastic ground 
of validity with the other orders. 

The mind of the Christmas Conference is manifest in the reasonings 
upon which they worked. With Mr. Wesley, they preferred an Episcopal 
Church, and found a way to their preference through the falsity of apos- 
tolic succession. Ags that was a groundless assumption, episcopacy was 
not the exclusive right of any Church. Hence they might institute an 
Episcopal Church under an episcopal administration. Thus they reasoned 
and their work proceeded in accordance with their conclusion. The fathers 
so recorded the facts in the Minutes of 1792. They made substantially the 
same record in the Minutes of 1789, only a little over four years after the 
Christmas Conference, and in a conference largely composed of the same 
members. After the citation of these decisive facts, including also the 
consecration of Coke and Asbury as in accord with them, and still referring 
to the Christmas Conference, they say definitely:, “At which time the 
General Conference, held at Baltimore, did unanimously receive the said 
Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury as their bishops, being fully satisfied of 
the validity of their episcopal ordination.” Some read in all this only the 
pride and ambition of Coke and Asbury. The reading is false to the 
writing of the fathers. For myself, I shall never assail the Methodist 
episcopacy through such an impeachment of these faithful servants of God 
and Methodism. ' 

There is no prelacy in such an episcopacy. While the doctrine is 
High-Church with respect to the economical prerogatives of the Church 
herself, it is decidedly Low-Church with respect to the prerogatives of 
orders. Prelacy is thus entirely excluded, and from the eldership just as 
from the episcopate. This is well, and should be understood ; for, with us, 
opposition to an episcopal order mostly proceeds on the assumption of a 
prelatical eldership. Indeed, such an eldership is the only ground of a 
doctrinal opposition. This anti-prelatical prelacy often appears. 

3. While the eldership represents an order, it is assumed that the epis- 
copacy represents only an office. The assumption implies an exaggerated 
view of orders. The substance of orders is in their functions. The insti- 
tution of the ministry is divine, and the divine call is essential; but orders 
and ordination take their place only under a: law of fitness. We must 
divest them of the sacramental character which they have received through 
ecclesiastic exaggeration. Separate the office from the order, and all that is 
vital goes with the former, while only a ceremonial form remains with the 
latter. The sacredness of orders is from the sacred functions vested in 
them. The sacredness of ordination is from the same source. This is the 
law of fitness under which both take their place in the institution of the 
ministry. 

Under this law a ministerial order, with induction by ordination, is 
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proper for deacons, because their duties are sacred. It is fitting that the 
ordination of elders should be with more impressive forms, because there 
are higher and more sacred duties of this order. But in fact the only 
distinctively ministerial offices additional to those of the diaconate, are in 
consecrating the elements for the sacrament of the supper and assisting in 
ordinations. Yet we hold this order far higher and far more sacred. With 
these facts and principles before us, and with the additional high and 
sacred offices vested in the episcopacy in clear view, we should not deny to 
it a distinct order in the ministry, nor question the fitness of a conse- 
cration thereunto in the solemn and impressive form of an episcopal 
ordination. : 

4, We have not depreciated either orders or ordination in the interest 
of an episcopal order. Orders are degrees or grades in the divinely insti- 
tuted ministry, and are severally determined by the measure of invested 
functions. This measure is not divinely ordered, and could not be without 
the divine fixation of a complete Church economy which must not yield to 
the slightest variation. Much, in fact, is left to the freedom of the Church 
in matters of polity. In these true and accepted views it clearly appears 
that orders arise from functions, not functions from orders. The Church 
in her freedom détermines the orders by the distribution of sacred offices. 

Ordination is not essential to orders, as there might be other forms of 
consecration to the sacred offices vested in them. Even with us many 
functions of the ministry are fulfilled without it. Yet, as we have said, it 
is a seemly and impressive form, as it is a Scriptural form, of consecration 
to these sacred offices. By ordination the Church expresses her own sense 
of their sacredness; while the recipient of the service is deeply impressed 
with the weighty trusts vested in him. In his own consciousness, as in 
that of the Church, he is thus placed in the ministry as a divine vocation, 
not as a mere profession. His ministry is the better for both his own 
sense of its sacredness and the impression of its sacredness in the mind of 
the Church. While there is no magical grace in the religious imposition of 
hands, there is a moral benefit. The man may still be living who has had 
a life-long blessing in the remembered fact that when a little boy Bishop 
Asbury laid his hand upon his head and invoked upon him the blessing 
of God. The imposition of the hand was not necessary to the invocation; 
yet it was from the same religious impulse, and a moral benefit went with 
it. There is such a manner of blessing in ordination. The seemly and 
impressive service is for good in the ordination of deacons, elders, and 
bishops. 

5. The high-churchman, with his sacramental orders and apostolic suc- 
cession, may still demand of us where we got our episcopacy and how the 
greater can be blessed of the less, or the higher arise from the lower? 
That is, how could Wesley, being only an elder himself, elevate a brother 
elder into the episcopal order? Charles Wesley put the argument very 
well in a few satirical lines: 

“Since bishops are so easy made, 
By man or woman’s whim, 


Wesley his hands on Coke has laid; 
But who laid hands on him?” 


It must be said for the prelatist that, however futile this argument, he 
is entirely consistent in its use. A like consistency can not be accorded 
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the anti-prelatist, because in using it he assumes a thorough prelatical 
doctrine of orders. But as our own doctrine does not derive the episco- 
pacy from the eldership, we have no interest in disputing the principle 
upon which this argument proceeds. Agreed that a valid episcopacy can 
not arise from any source lower than itself. What then? The presidency 
is our highest national office. Whence this office? From the American 
people in their rightful institution of a Nation; and they are greater than 
the presidency. So the Methodist people, rightfully organizing themselves 
into a Church, instituted an episcopacy; and they are greater than the 
episcopacy. And if any, with a haughty air and the vain conceit of a 
crushing logic, still demand where the Methodists got their episcopacy, 
the true and sufficient answer is, By the good will of God they got it 
from themselves. This they did; and no Church has a better or more 
valid episcopacy. 

Thus did the Christmas Conference organize an Episcopal Church, with 
the ministerial orders of deacons, elders, and bishops. 

Any attempt on the part of Episcopal Methodists to depreciate the 
episcopacy, while yet in possession and use of the great powers vested in 
it, betrays an egregious want of Christian statesmanship. 

6. It only remains to notice the absence of the laity, in any official 
capacity, from the Christmas Conference. If viewed in the light of facts 
then current, this absence seems neither strange nor regrettable. From 
the beginning the absorbing work of the preachers was an aggressive, out- 
reaching evangelism. This was their own work both in the function of 
preaching and in the impulsive zeal and moral heroism which it required, 
The itinerancy was for this evangelism, and the business of the conferences 
mostly in aid of its methods. There were good and gifted laymen, zealous 
and useful in the Societies, and interested in the work of the preachers, 
but not wholly possessed of their evangelizing spirit. In the present state 
of Methodism, with her great organized agencies, lay delegation is proper 
and helpful. Here, however, I must not speak for other Methodist 
Churches, but so far may speak confidently of my own; and, further, that 
the part of the laity in her chief council has been the part of prudence 
and loyalty. But in the very different state of facts a hundred years ago, 
they were not needed in the business of the conferences, and would have 
been a hinderance rather than a help in the work of the preachers. These 
were not the men to be asking others what they should do or how proceed 
in the doing. They knew best their own work, and did it with a tnarvel- 
ous promptness and energy. The absence of the laity from the Christmas 
Conference was simply the result of such a state of facts. Further, it was 
with their own consent, while the work of the conference met their known 
preference and received their hearty approval. Thus the preachers ag 
really represented the people as if formally chosen for that purpose. Hence 
their absence from the Christmas Conference was not the absence of any 
element of prerogative for either the rightful organization of the Church 
or the valid institution of her ministry. 
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PERSONNEL OF THE CHRISTMAS CONBPERENOE. 
PROF. H. B. RIDGAWAY, D.D. 


Tue significance of this Conference is that there was another confer- 
ence, one hundred years ago. There is a disposition in men to search for 
origins. In noting the work of the Christmas Conference, and the results 
which followed that work, we are prone to ask, first of all, Who were the 
men that composed it? Whence came they, and what were they ? 

We can not overlook the importance which attaches to persons in all 
great movements. The relation between personality and principles is 
vital. God is a person. The essence of true religion is love for a per- 
sonal God, and for human persons. It may be said, “ principles, not men,” 
but where was it ever known that principles were worth much apart from 
men? We find, consequently, in all ages, people have gathered about 
ideas as embodied in men. It is by the fellowship of souls that noble 
souls grow nobler. Christ was Christianity ; Paul was Christianity to the 
Gentiles; Athanasius was Orthodoxy; Luther was the Reformation; Cal- 
vin was Calvinism; Wesley was Methodism. And equally in secular his- 
tory and in philosophy it is impossible to disassociate theories and 
movements from the distinguished individuals who have originated, ex- 
pounded, and defended them. 

And so, too, there is an inexpressible interest in touching the human 
side of great principles—of knowing how men were affected by them—not 
alone how good and great men were, but whether or no they were suscept- 
ible to the same conditions which affect us. ° 

I need not recapitulate the rise and progress of Methodism in the Old 
and New Worlds up to 1784. The legal Methodism of Oxford was not 
Methodism until Mr. Wesley’s heart was strangely warmed. Then Meth- 
odism dropped its mere legalism, and, instinct with a divine power, moved 
by a law of its own—the law of life in Christ Jesus. It was now evangel- 
ical Methodism. Its impulse was to spread itself. It followed the English- 
speaking race, and soon found its way to America. Like primitive Chris- 
tianity and the Reformation of the sixteenth century, it traveled in the 
channels of commerce and immigration, following the outspreading march 
of Anglo-Saxon empire and civilization for its diffusion. 

From two centers, New York and Baltimore, American Methodism, by 
a sort of simultaneous but independent impulse—as with Wittenburg and 
Zurich in the Reformation—took its rise, and grew rapidly to fair propor- 
tions. And now the time had come when Mr. Wesley could say, “ Let the 
people of America rule America, in Church as in state.” 

The preliminary arrangements for this organization into a Church hav- 
ing been made, Dr. Coke sailed for America, and, soon after arriving at 
New York, pushed south in search of Mr. Asbury, Mr. Wesley’s general 
assistant, who had been intrusted with the care of the sheep in the wilder- 
ness. The two met at Barratt’s Chapel, in the State of Delaware. After a 
brief interview between themselves and the preachers who had gathered 
there in anticipation of this meeting, it was determined that all the preach- 
ers of the Methodist connection should be summoned to meet in general 
conference at Baltimore, on December 24th, Christmas eve following. 
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Freeborn Garrettson, who could ride any day fifty miles and preach four 
times, or any year five thousand miles and preach five hundred times, was 
commissioned to notify the preachers far and near of the approaching con- 
ference. Mr. Garrettson, under date of September 3, 1784, says: 

“It was thought expedient to call a general conference at Baltimore, 
and that I should decline my expedition to Charleston. I was, accordingly, 
to go and call a conference. I set out for Virginia and Carolina, and a 
tedious journey I had. My dear Master enabled me to ride about twelve 
hundred miles in six weeks, and to preach, going and coming, constantly.”’ 
(See “ Life of Garrettson,” by Dr. Bangs, page 146.) 

“Dr. Coke, in hig journal, alluding to the same event, says: ‘There I 
met with an excellent young man, Freeborn Garrettson. He seems to be all 
meekness and love, and yet all activity. Him we sent off like an arrow, 
from north to south, directing him to send messengers to right and left, 
and to gather all the preachers together at Baltimore on Christmas 
éve.’ > ( Ibid.) 

Steamboats and railroad trains do not travel as fast as arrows, and ar- 
rows do not travel so fast as lightning. In any event, though this arrow 
of Dr. Coke be reduced to a man on horseback, tracking the forests, climb- 
ing mountains, fording swollen streams, and plunging through deep mud, 
the embassy was fulfilled, and at the time and place appointed most of the 
preachers within reaching distance obeyed the summons, and were on hand. 

From Barratt’s Chapel, Dr. Coke, attended by Mr. Asbury’s famous 
Black Harry, made the tour of the Maryland and Delaware Peninsula, 
while Mr. Asbury, accompanied by Mr. Whatcoat and Mr. Vasey, traveled 
upon the western shore of Maryland. Returning from these visitations, 
they met at Abingdon, Md., and thence, after a “ grand sermon ” from Dr. 
Coke, they and their companions (except Mr. Whatcoat) went to Perry 
Hall, the residence of Mr. Harry, Gough, about fifteen miles from Balti- 
more. Mr. Gough was a gentleman of large fortune, and lived in what 
was, for those days, a baronial style. He and his wife were devoted Meth- 
odists, and their magnificent mansion was the home of the itinerant 
preachers. Here, in the course of a week, Dr. Coke and Mr, Asbury ma- 
tured every thing for the conference. On the morning of the 24th they, 
with their companions, among whom was Mr. William Black, of Nova 
Scotia, rode into Baltimore, and there, in the Methodist Chapel on Lovely 
Lane, on the morning of the same day—the day before Christmas being 
popularly known as Christmas eve—the session of the conference, com- 
posed of about sixty traveling preachers, was opened. As one thinks of 
the- antecedents of these men, of the political and moral conditions by 
which they were surrounded, of the intent for which they met, of the is- 
sues which were to flow from their gathering, one can not but reflect upon — 
the progress which religious, as well as civil, liberty had made. 

Protestantism had been a long while producing this result. It was 
just about two hundred years since the struggle for religious toleration 
and the perfect autonomy of the Christian Church had begun in Holland, 
but it was left for this noble ideal to take form on the virgin soil of Amer- 
ica, and under the auspices of a free republic. No armed soldiers were 
present, either to deter or protect this little assembly. No civil officer was 
there to give authority to its proceedings. All men were now free and 
equal; all opinions at last were free and equal—equal, at any rate, as to the 
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right to hold, express, and propagate them. Truly, these “knights of the 
saddle-bags”’*were inaugurating a new era in the history of religion—an 
era which some of them had helped to win by carnal weapons, and almost 
all by the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God. 

In scanning this assembly—for I can do no more within the hour—first 
and foremost the figure which arrests attention is the honored guest who 
has come from abroad, directly from Mr. Wesley and his conference in 
England, bearing, not only greetings from the father to the children, but 
also a plan for the immediate organization of the Societies of America. 

THomas Coxe—a native of Wales, a graduate of Oxford University, a 
doctor of laws, a presbyter in the Church of England, a member of the 
English Wesleyan Conference—had been consecrated by Mr. Wesley, as- 
sisted by two elders of the English establishment, as a superintendent in 
the new Church. Mr. Wesley had selected Mr. Asbury for the same office, 
and him Dr. Coke was to consecrate upon his arrival in America. 

Dr. Coke was a true Welshman, possessing the ardent temperament, 
the vivid imagination, the resolute purpose common to the hardy race 
from which he had sprung. His ancestors, both on his father’s and moth- 
er’s side, were well born and well bred. Hereditary and educational influ- 
ences imparted refinement and moderation to a nature which might other- 
wise have been rough and rash. Like Mr. Wesley himself, he had a small 
body, but it was compactly built, and eminently fitted for action. His in- 
tellect, while not of the highest order, was incisive and rapid. The first 
conclusions were rarely revoked, and were usually controlling. What he 
saw he saw clearly; and, being of a sanguine temperament, he was very 
hopeful. Consequently, whatever he thought was needed to be done, he 
believed could be done. He was therefore full of enterprise. Projects 
leaped from his brain, and formed themselves into shapes before other men 
had begun to think. And he was as fertile in resources as he was in plans. 
His schemes were not airy dreams, but living things, as Luther said of Cal- 
vin’s words, with hands and feet. He did not sit in the quiet of the study, 
and devise measures for other men to execute. He was foremost in the 
execution, proving by his own example and accomplishment the feasibility 
of what he proposed. He was of the same stuff as the typical British 
sea-dog, who has spanned the oceans with his ships, and brought the com- 
merce of all lands to his shores to build up an empire, to which, in riches 
and greatness, the domains of Solomon were but as the London of the fif- 
teenth century is to the London of to-day. Dr. Coke was what, on the 
bourse or Wall Street, would be a bold speculator. The more daring 
the adventures, the more his courage rose. He was irrepressible. And 
he was just the man for the hour. The clock had struck when, of the 
Methodist evangelistic fire, the great modern Protestant missionary mcve- 
- ment was to be born. The spensor was at hand. The movement was to 
find its impersonation, its apostle, its organization in him. His errand to 
America was to be the initiation of the grand work. As fast as the winds 
and waves could waft him, he hastened to America; and as rapidly as 
wise counsels and due consideration would admit, he was in the midst of 
the American brethren, to execute the commission of the reverend father 
in God. Yet he would move not ahead of, but abreast with, these brethren. 
Deferring to their godly judgments, nothing is done towards the consum- 
mation of Mr. Wesley’s plan until the conference votes to adopt it, and 
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elects both himself and Mr. Asbury to the responsible position to which 
they had been designated. His caution tempers his courage, so that there 
was no undue haste in the proceedings. His manner throughout was re- 
spectful and conciliatory. His sermons before the Conference on the char- 
acter of Christ, and on the ministerial and episcopal functions, elicited the 
warmest approval; and in all other things, both public and private, he was 
complimented for his sound wisdom and ardent piety. 

Immediately on the close of the Christmas Conference, he resumed 
his travels, hastening through Virginia and the Carolinas, preaching and 
administering the sacraments, and holding quarterly and yearly conferences 
as he went. No obstacles and no allurements could detain him. At 
length, having completed the essential work for which he came to Amer- 
ica, he embarked for England (on the 3d of June, 1785), having been 
in this country just seven months. During this time he had assisted as 
the principal in the organization of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of 
which he was recognized, whenever in America, as a superintendent 
or bishop. He had projected the foundation of the first Methodist col- 
lege in America. He had preached as often as the days would admit; and 
in doing all these things he had traveled several thousand miles on horse- 
back, and had encountered difficulties of the most complicated, severe, 
and trying nature. 

This first tour to America was of a piece with Dr. Coke’s whole 
subsequent life. In visiting the infant Church in the United States, he 
had crossed the ocean eighteen times, and had incidentally so far promoted 
Methodist missions among the West Indies as to become substantially 
their founder. The wonderful moral and political elevation wrought for 
the negro population of these gems of the sea is largely due to the preach- 
ing and institutions of the Gospel as promoted and shielded by this far- 
seeing and self-denying superintendent of primitive Methodism. Nor was 
this all. When at home in England, he was establishing missions in 
Wales and Ireland, in the Channel Islands, at Gibraltar, and on the coast 
of Africa, and seeking to open preaching-places amid the politically-intoxi- 
cated and atheistic populations of Paris. And now he was about to real- 
ize the grandest vision of his life. Even before his first visit to America, 
he had conceived the idea of a mission in India, and had written to a 
gentleman in that country, making various inquiries. It was not until 
1813 that circumstances seemed to justify an attempt to carry out this con- 
ception, of which in the meantime he had never lost sight. 

Convinced that the conditions were now favorable, he accordingly pre- 
sented his scheme to the Wesleyan Conference. Its desirability was con- 
ceded, but its practicability doubted. Where were the men and the money 
to come from for so vast and critical a project? He had the men at hand. 
The Societies were heavily in debt, and could take no further burdens. 
He boldly and generously offered to bear from his own private fortune the 
whole expense of the outfit, to the amount of six thousand pounds, if that 
sum should be thought necessary. The mission was determined upon; 
the men and so much of the money as was needed were accepted, and 
such further assistance pledged as the circumstances of the conference 
would allow. Further to provide for the sustentation of the missions in 
his absence, when he could no longer beg from house to house for funds, 
and in case of his death, he instituted missionary societies throughout the 
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kingdom. These societies became the nucleus of the great Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary Society, which has spread its benefactions over so large a portion 
of the teeming Orient. 

Dr. Coke was to go with the missionaries and personally superintend 
the work. When friends sought tg dissuade him from his purpose in view 
of his age, his reply was, ‘“‘I am now dead to Europe and alive for India. 
God himself has said to me, ‘Go to Ceylon.’ Iam as much conyinced of 
the will of God in this respect as that I breathe. So fully convinced that 
methinks I had rather be set naked on the coast of Ceylon, without 
clothes and without a friend, than not go there.” The story of his end 
has become classic in the annals of Christian missions. When the vessels 
containing him and his fellow-missionaries were nearing the equator in 
the Indian Ocean, when he could almost inhale ‘‘the spicy breezes which 
blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle,” he was one morning found dead in his cabin. 
Thus, on the great waters which had become like his native element, he 
was suddenly removed to his reward. He was buried in the ocean, and 
so his body lies in that “‘vasty deep” that makes all nations neighbors; 
there he lies in that great common highway, and as though his watery 
grave should remind us of Christ’s universal redemption, and of his great 
purposes in the ultimate evangelization of all races. As Milton sang of 
his early friend, a poet, drowned on the coast of Wales, may be sung 


of Coke— 
“So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 
Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves.” 


Highly as Dr. Coke appreciated the work and the workers of Amer- 
ica, he could not yield to the wishes of the American brethren and remain . 
permanently among them. England needed and claimed him; the world 
needed him; no one country and no one continent could satisfy his great 
soul. His aims and his efforts must be commensurate with man’s wants 
and woes. This example of sacrificial zeal, of heroic purpose, of untiring 
energy, of disinterested benevolence, of learning, eloquence, labor, and 
piety must ever lead us to cherish his memory as one of the brightest, if 
not the brightest, ornaments of the Christmas Conference. 

Of Tuomas Vasny and Ricnarp Wuarcoat, ordained elders by Mr. 
Wesley, and sent by the Wesleyan Conference with Dr. Coke to America, 
but little needs to be said. Mr. Vasey continued in connection with the 
Methodist Church only about two years; for some reason he was induced 
to accept reordination at the hands of Bishop White, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and soon afterwards returned to England. For a while 
he accepted a curacy in the Church of England. But the old Methodist 
itinerating habit was strong upon him, and he rejoined the Wesleyan con- 
nection, to which, especially in London, he was able to render important 
services in the administration of the sacraments, because of what was re-° 
garded as his regulor ordination. For many years he was stationed at City 
Road Chapel, where he statedly read the liturgy of the Church of England, 
in accordance with Mr. Wesley’s last will and testament; and finally he re- 
tired to the city of Leeds, where he died, on the 27th of December, 1826. 

Mr. Whatcoat is represented by his contemporaries as one of the saint- 
liest characters that ever tenanted a human frame. He was received at 
the Wesleyan Conference (Leeds, 1769) which sent the first missionaries, 
Boardman and Pillmoor, to this country. When it was proposed to him 
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to go to America, he at first hesitated, and observed a day of fasting and 
prayer for divine guidance. “At last my mind,” he says, ‘“‘ was drawn to 
meditate on the subject; the power of God came upon me, and my heart 
_ was remarkably melted with love to God and man.”’ Under the constrain- 
ing power of this love, he could no longer hesitate, but promptly offered 
himself for America. The same holy love which brought him to America 
kept him here, and kept him on his course, a steady, burning light, until 
his career was closed,in death.. So highly did his usefulness and piety 
commend themselves to his American associates that at the General Con- 
ference of 1800, when it was conceded that Bishop Asbury could no longer 
discharge the entire superintendency, he was chosen a bishop. Father 
Boehm pithily says of the occasion: ‘‘They elected Richard Whatcoat 
Bishop, he having a majority of four votes over Jesse Lee. I witnessed 
the excitement attending the ballotings. The first, no election; the sec- 
ond, a tie; the third, Richard Whatcoat was elected.” So it appears there 
was excitement attending the election of the first bishop of Methodism, 
where there was a selection, pure and simple, by the conference. 

Speaking of Mr. Whatcoat’s consecration, ‘‘ Never,” says Boehm, “ were 
holy hands laid on a holier head.” From the time of his consecration, in 
1800, to his death, in 1806, he performed faithfully the duties of his office, 
having finished six episcopal tours through the entire work of the Church, 
north, south, east, and west. He seems, at this early period of the Church’s 
history to have been set for the illustration of the jewel doctrine of Meth- 
odism—perfect love. It was not so much what he did and suffered—though 
that were enough for a martyr—as what he was that gave him that ascend- 
ency over men which led them to speak of him with the utmost affection, 
and when in his presence to yearn for the beauty of holiness. It was mos- 
fortunate that the odor of such sanctity should have perfumed the atmos- 
phere in which the first Methodist bishops lived and moved. 

I have noted the presence of Wi11i1am Brack, a young preacher from 
Nova Scotia, who joined Dr. Coke at Abingdon, and tarried with him and 
Mr. Asbury at Perry Hall until the meeting of the conference on Christ- 
mas eve, to which he accompanied them. This young man, now but 
twenty-four years of age, was the apostle of Methodism in the province of 
Nova Scotia: He was born at Huddersfield, West Yorkshire, England, in 
1760, and emigrated with his parents to Nova Scotia when he was fif- 
teen years of age. He was religiously reared by his pious mother. When 
he was nineteen years old he was soundly converted. When twenty-one 
years of age he gave himself to the ministry. Encouraged by the fruits 
which attended his preaching from point to point, his labors beeame in- 
cessant. Dr. Richey, his biographer, speaking of this period, says: ‘‘The 
agency of divine Providence, in connection with Mr. Black’s call to the 
ministry, and the wide and interesting scene of its exercise, becomes pro- 
gressively conspicuous as we follow him in his ardent race of usefulness. 
The population of Nova Scotia amounted, probably, to about twelve thou- 
sand souls when he began to preach. In many parts the people were 
wholly destitute of the means of grace ; and in others their salutary influ- 
ence was neutralized by the unevangelical character of those who con- 
ducted them. At such a period . . . so inspiring was his activity that 
in a few years the beneficial influence of his labors was more or less felt 
through almost the entire extent of the province.” 
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Mr. Black, from the time he began to preach, felt the need of more 
thorough intellectual training, and so he cherished the desire to go to 
Kingswood School, and wrote to Mr. Wesley, asking permission. Mr. 
Wesley replied: “If you come over to England, we shall make room for 
you at Kingswood.”. Again, ina later letter: “The school at Kingswood — 
is exceedingly full; nevertheless, there shall be room for you.” 

In 1784 two events occurred which changed his course from Kings- 

wood—his marriage and*a visit to the United States. The work had go 
grown upon his hands that he found it impracticable to compass it without 
help. He had looked in vain to England; he now turned to the United 
States. Thus we see he had not come to see the conference, but to seek 
help for his destitute Nova Scotians. 
His appeal was successful. The conference designated Freeborn Gar- 
rettson and James O. Cromwell to the work in Nova Scotia. These two 
brethren set out at once for their new field, while Mr. Black, having left his 
wife near Boston, sailed for that city. Here he remained, unexpectedly, 
from February to May, preaching the Gospel in such meeting-houses as 
opened to him, but organizing no Methodist Societies. His ministrations 
were eminently successful, and he left the city amid the regrets and tears 
of hundreds of converts. It was not until five years later that Jesse Lee 
preached on the Boston Common. Mr. Black heartily co-operated with 
Mr. Garrettson, and was very desirous that Mr. Garrettson should accept 
Mr. Wesley’s request that he become the superintendent of the Methodist 
Societies in the British Dominions in America. But Mr. Garrettson was 
appointed to the Peninsula of Maryland, at the Conference of 1787, and so 
Mr. Black was left without his efficient co-operation. He continued to 
prosecute his work with all his former success. In 1788 he went to Phila- 
delphia to receive ordination at the hands of Dr. Coke. In 1789 he was ap- 
pointed by Dr. Coke superintendent of the provinces of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Newfoundland. He exercised the functions of this office 
for twenty years, greatly to the advantage of the Church, and to his own 
credit. “ His eye was single, his judgment discriminating, and his love 
to Christ such as in the martyrs glowed.” 

Already I have twice referred to a man who was one of the most im- 
portant persons in the Christmas Conference—Frersorn Garrerrson. He 
was one of the best specimens of the native-born earlier Methodist preach- 
ers. His history covers the formative period of the Church, of which he 
was so active and useful a member. He was indeed a true evangelist, 
having from the first moment of his conversion caught the original apos- 
tolic fire; he rested not, but flew from point to point, a herald of light, to 
proclaim the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

Mr. Garrettson was born in the State of Maryland, August 15, 1752. 
- His grandfather was an emigrant from Great Britain, and was among the 
first settlers in the province of Maryland, on the west side of Chesapeake 
Bay, near the mouth of the Susquehanna River. 

The Methodists visited this neighborhood at an early date. His mother 
was deeply affected by Mr. Whitefield’s preaching, and that of the Ten- 
nents. She reared her son in the lap of piety. He was brought to God 
by what he called “‘the sweet drawings of the Spirit, even before he was 
justified ;”” yet when pardon came, its evidence was sharp and definite. 
He had been to hear Daniel Ruff preach, and was riding home. A fearful 
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struggle was raging in his heart. He says: “I knew the very instant 
when I submitted to the Lord, and was willing that Christ should reign 
over me. I likewise knew the two sins which I parted with last—pride 
and unbelief. I threw the reins of my bridle on my horse’s neck, and, 
putting my hands together, cried out, ‘Lord, I submit.’ I was less than 
nothing in my own sight; and was now, for the first time, reconciled 
to the justice of God. The enmity of.my heart was slain; the plan of 
salvation was open to me; I saw a beauty in the perfections of Deity, 
and felt that power of faith and love that I had ever been a stranger to 
before.” 

Was it prophetic that he who was to be Dr. Coke’s “‘ arrow,” and was 
almost literally to live in the saddle and the saddle-bags, was born of God 
on horseback? I suspect that on many a long and tiresome journey the 
gladness associated with that ride of his youth came up to relieve the 
tedium of the way. 

As in his conversion, so with his call to become an itinerant preacher ; 
the struggle was severe and long. Finally, after wrestling in prayer, he 
fell asleep. He dreamed he saw the devil come in at the door and advance 
towards him; he thought a good angel came and spoke to him, saying, 
“Will you go and preach the Gospel ?”” He replied, “I am unworthy, and 
can not go.” Instantly the devil laid hold of his hand; he began to 
struggle to get from him; he saw but one way he could escape, and that 
was a very narrow one. The good angel said to him, ‘‘ There is a dispen- 
sation of the Gospel committed to you, and woe unto you if you preach 
not the Gospel!” He struggled to get from the devil, but in vain. At 
length he cried out, “‘ Lord, send by whom thou wilt, I am willing to go 
and preach thy Gospel.” No sooner had he thus submitted than he saw 
the devil fly, as it were, through the end of the house in a flame of fire. 
His resistance was over. In those days, when Methodist preachers had to 
fight the world, the flesh, and the devil, it was necessary not only that their 
conversion but their call to preach should be overpowering. 

The ministry of no member of the Christmas Conference was more 
widely diffused, varying in its appointments from the Carolinas to Nova 
Scotia and the Canadas, and productive of more immediate and lasting re- 
sults, than that of Mr. Garrettson. Nor was his power simply that of an 
evangelist; he was one of the wisest counselors of the times. While yet 
a young man he stood with Mr. Asbury on the question of the sacraments, 
and used his influence for forbearance and conciliation. He is thought to 
have differed with Mr. Asbury as to the general superintendency in one 
respect, viz.: that he thought it better, instead of having the whole con- 
tinent under one general superintendency, that it should have been di- 
vided among several bishops, and eachy made amenable to the General 
Conference. Dr. Bangs expresses the opinion that he held this view to 
the last. 

Mr. Garrettson was married to a daughter of Judge Livingston, of - 
Livingston Manor, Dutchess County, N. Y., in 1798. His comfortable sur- 
roundings and cultured associations, however, never for a moment dimin- 
ished his zeal. He built a house on the banks of the Hudson, near Rhine- 
beck, where he settled his family, though he himself continued to travel as 
the bishop designated. That house, so admirably situated, with a prospect 
up and down and across the far-famed river, both while he lived, and after 
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him during the life of his widow and of his only daughter, became the 
home of as Christianlike and genial a hospitality as was ever dispensed 
among Methodists. From this retreat as a center, Mr. Garrettson radiated, 
for a long time performing the most effective labors throughout Eastern 
New York. As old age came on he was accommodated with such relations 
by the New York Conference as gave him the opportunity to travel at 
large without the responsibility of a charge. In 1824 he attended, as a 
delegate from the New York Conference, the General Conference at Balti- 
more. It is amusing to note, among other things, his evident aversion to 
a departure from primitive simplicity in the proceedings of the body. 
“Our conference opened at eight o’clock, A. M. I am, and I hope I always 
shall be, an old-fashioned Methodist, and therefore was not at all pleased 
that the conference should have been detained so long in fixing rules for 
the government of its proceedings. So did not the apostles, elders, and 
brethren, who assembled at the first council of Jerusalem; but, being full of 
faith and the Holy Ghost, they acted in the utmost harmony one with another.” 
He was a member of every General Conference since the organization of 
the Church, and after the General Conference was constituted a delegated 
body, he was returned elected as a delegate by the New York Conference 
from 1812 to 1828. He retained to the last the undiminished confidence of 
his brethren. He had every inducement which a soft and pleasant lot 
could offer to remain at home; but he was ever on the wing. ‘My mind,” 
says he, “is after precious souls.” But the infirmities of age were fast ac- 
cumulating, and soon Bishop Coke’s “arrow” was to take its last flight. 
He died in the city of New York on the 26th of September, 1827. “Thus,” 
says his biographer, ‘a ripe shock of corn was gathered into the garner of 
his God, in the seventy-sixth year of his’ age and the fifty-second year of 
his itinerant ministry. . . . From the commencement of his ministerial 
career to its termination he pursued his objece with untiring constancy and 
perseverance—a pattern of Gospel simplicity.” 

The name of James O. CRoMWELL is connected with that of Freeborn 
Garrettson in the mission to Nova Scotia to assist Mr. Black. He was a 
native of Maryland, and joined the itinerancy in 1780. Before going to 
Nova Scotia, he traveled in New Jersey and Virginia. After returning 
from Nova Scotia (1788), he was appointed presiding elder of New Jersey. 
In 1792 he was appointed to Baltimore, and in 1798 he located and settled 
in Baltimore County, where he died in 1829. Those with whom he was 
associated in different parts of the work bear ample testimony to the 
purity of his life and the power which attended his ministry. 

WILLIAM GILL was regarded by his contemporaries as one of the most 
intellectual of the early Methodist preachers. He was born in the State of 
Delaware, and “was the first Methodist traveling preacher raised up in 

that State.” Entering the ministry from the tailor’s board, and without 
' education, he made such rapid progress in theology and philosophy that 
he gained universal respect. Even Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, was so im- 
pressed with his superior knowledge that he pronounced him “the greatest 
divine he ever heard.” Jesse Lee, in his history, declares, ‘I knew no 
one who had such depth of knowledge, both of men and things, as he pos- 
sessed.”” He preached at successive times in Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey, and Virginia. He was among the first elected and ordained elder 
at the Christmas Conference. His last appointment was Kent Circuit, in 
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Maryland, where he died in 1788. He was buried at the oldest chapel in 
Kent County; and this chapel was the oldest Methodist preaching-house 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 

RevusBen ELuis was another of the original elders elected and ordained 
at the organization of the Methodist Church. He was one of the first itin- 
erants raised up in North Carolina, of which State he was a native. Amid 
the din of the Revolutionary War he traveled from Georgia to Pennsyl- 
vania, sounding the alarm. He was held in high esteem as a preacher, a 
counselor, and a friend. His brethren recorded of him at his death, ‘‘ It 
is a doubt whether there be one left in all the connection of higher, if of 
equal, standing, piety, and usefulness. 

Lr Roy Cozz was also one of the original elders. He was born in Es- 
sex County, Virginia, June 5, 1749. ‘‘ His name first appears on the Min- 
utes as one of four preachers who were sent to North Carolina.” <A cloud 
came over his fair name as early as 1785; for at the conference that year, 
to Question 9, ‘‘ Who is laid aside?” the answer is, Le Roy Cote. The con- 
ference, according to Redford, in less than a year became convinced of the 
injustice of their verdict, and invited Mr. Cole again into their fellowship. 
In 1814 he joined the Kentucky Conference, and though he: did not con- 
tinue long in the itinerancy, he became very closely identified with Meth- 
odism in that State. He was a highly emotional preacher, and a great pro- 
moter of camp-meetings. He died near Lexington, Kentucky, at an 
advanced age, universally esteemed for holiness and usefulness. 

Ricwarp Ivpy was remarkable, not only,for his solid parts and emi- 
nent piety, but also for his skill and tact as a preacher. On one occasion, 
during the Revolutionary War, he so disarmed the prejudices of a squad of 
soldiers that came to arrest him, by his evident sincerity and shrewdness, 
that, instead of arresting him, they shouted, “ Huzza for the Methodist 
parson!” He was well known from Jersey to Georgia, and failed not to 
maintain the honor put upon him in his ordination at the Christmas Con- 
ference. He died in his native county in Virginia, in 1795. 

More might be said of Jamrs O’KE Ly, also one of the original elders, 
and one of the most popular and successful ministers of this period, than 
of those last mentioned, because of the prominence which he subsequently 
obtained as the founder of the O’Kellyites or Republican Methodists; but 
space forbids. As preacher and presiding elder no man of the time was 
more deservedly popular or more successful. Conversions were numerous 
in Southern Virginia, where he chiefly labored. He was the main instru- 
ment, notwithstanding Bishop Asbury’s opposition, of carrying the meas- 
ure for the creation of a General Conference. Unfortunately, when (in 
1792) the first General Conference, convened under this act, failed to pass 
a motion “for granting to every preacher who was dissatisfied with his 
appointment from the -bishop, the right of appeal to the annual confer- 
ence,” he was highly displeased, and withdrew from the conference and 
the connection. No persuasions could stop him. He went home, carrying 
with him some of the preachers, the pious and brilliant young MeKendree 
among them. He began at once an agitation which resulted in a secession 
of seven thousand three hundred and fifty-two members. The organiza- 
tion which he formed, called at first Republican Methodist Church, and 
afterwards the Christian Church, continued gradually to increase, accord- 
ing to the testimony of one of its own members, as late as the year 1829. 
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Its strength was chiefly in North Carolina and Virginia. Mr. O’Kelly is 
said to have_attained the great age of ninety-one years. 

Joun Hacaerry joined the itinerancy in 1779. He was awakened and 
converted under the preaching of the Rey. John King, in his native county 
Prince George’s, Maryland. His ministry was spent mostly in Maryland 
and New York City. His last appointment was in Baltimore City— 
1791-92—from which charge he was located at his own request, on account 
of the sickness of his wife. He was a great revivalist, and is distinguished 
as having been the spiritual father of the illustrious Thomas Morrell. 

Newtson REeEp was one of the greatest of all the American-born. members 
of the Christmas Conference. He was one of those men upon whom the his- 
torian loves to linger—a character truly noble, right royal in all its instincts ; 
an intellect sound, firm, and well-rounded, and a piety that glowed on into 
extreme old age in a steady flame. He early imbibed the free spirit and the 
self-reliance of his own free America, and while deeply reverencing English 
Wesleyanism, he saw and felt, with the intuition of a seer, that American 
Methodism had not only rights of its own, but a vantage ground which 
might very soon make it the peer of the mother in England. Dr. Stevens, 
in his history, gives a characteristic incident illustrative of his American 
pluck, as related by Alfred Griffith, late of the Baltimore Conference: 
‘Dr, Coke, says Mr. Griffith, had introduced some proposition in the 
General Conference (1796) which seemed to some of the preachers a little 
dictatorial; and one of them, an Irishman by the name of Matthews, 
sprang to his feet and cried, ‘Popery! popery! popery!’ Dr. Coke rebuked 
the impulsive rudeness of Matthews, when he replied, in his Irish manner, 
‘Och!’ and sat down. Dr. Coke, seizing the paper containing his own res- 
olution, and tearing it up, not in the most moderate manner, looked around 
upon the preachers, and said, ‘Do you think yourselves equal to me?’ 
Nelson Reed instantly arose, and turning to Bishop Asbury, who was pres- 
ent, said, ‘Dr. Coke has asked whether we think ourselves equal to him. 
I answer, Yes, we do think ourselves equal to him, notwithstanding he 
was educated at Oxford, and has been honored with the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. And, more than that, we think ourselves equal to Dr. Coke’s 
king.’ The doctor now rose, with his passion entirely cooled off, and said, 
very blandly, ‘He is hard upon me.’ Bishop Asbury replied, “T told you 
that our preachers are not blockheads.’ The doctor then asked pardon of 
the conference for his abrupt and impulsive demonstration, and the matter 
was ended.” 

Mr. Reed was born in Anne Arundel County, Maryland, in 1751, was 
admitted into the itinerant ranks 1779, and died in Baltimore, October 20, 
1840, venerated and trusted by all who knew him, and, at the time of his 
death, the oldest Methodist itinerant in the United States. 

There is scarcely one feature which more especially discriminates the 
economy of the Methodist Episcopal Church in this centennial year than 
its great Book Concern, with its two heads at New York and Cincinnati, 
and its branches spread over the whole country. The origination of this 
interest is due to Joan Dicxrns, who sat in the conference of 1784, and 
who was honored as one of the first deacons. 

The mention of his name is to suggest a troop of thoughts. An En- 
glishman by birth, an American by adoption, a Virginian in manners, a 
Methodist in experience, an itinerant by choice, he was early penetrated 
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with Mr. Wesley’s genius for book-making. He felt that the infant socie- 
ties needed nothing more in their formative condition than the help of 
good books. He accordingly conceived the plan of publishing Mr. Wes- 
ley’s simpler writings, and scattering them, through the agency of the 
preachers, broadcast through the land. He, more than any other man, 
helped to make the primitive Methodists of this country a reading and in- 
telligent people. The well-thumbed old ‘volumes with his imprint upon 
them, a few of which may yet be picked up through the by-ways, attest 
how the fathers and mothers pored over their pages, and could, because ot 
it, give a reason for the hope that was in them. 

An eminent preacher, an able theologian, a skillful parliamentarian, 
an accurate accountant, a wise counselor, and a devout Christian, he died 
of yellow fever in the city of Philadelphia, where the Book Concern was 
then located, 1798. Like a true soldier, he stood at his post to the last, 
and “devoured the many chagrins of it.’”” Asbury and he had been like 
David and Jonathan. He it was whose tact defeated the movement of 
O’Kelly for limiting the appointing power of the episcopacy, and the bishop 
found he could ever lean upon his gentle strength. Thomas Ware thinks 
that the title Methodist Episcopal Church was adopted on Mr. Dickins’s 
motion. 

‘Witriam GLENDENNING was a Scotchman, and seems to have been, ac- 
cording to such reliable testimony as that of Henry Boehm and Jesse Lee, 
very erratic and even partially insane. He was not in sympathy with the 
polity of the Methodist Church and very soon withdrew and joined the 
Republican Methodists. Finally he became a Unitarian and built a church 
in Raleigh, N. C., where he ended his days at an advanced age. He wasa 
Methodist preacher when there were but nineteen Methodist preachers in 
the country. 

Of very different type were two other men who sat in this conference. 
They were both to the manor born, the one a Jersey blue and the other a 
true son of the Old Dominion. I refer to JeremrAn Lampert and FRAn- 
cis Poytnress. Mr. Lambert was the first itinerant who scaled the Appal- 
achian range and planted Methodism within the bounds of what has been 
since known as the Holston Conference. He was ordained an elder for 
Antigua, in the West Indies, at the conference of 1784, but soon after died. 
He was a man of great natural parts, of superior education acquired with- 
out the aid of schools. There was a glow of eloquence in all he said and 
did, whether in the pulpit or out of it. 

Francis Poythress inherited from his ancestors a large estate in Vir- 
ginia, and while a youth fell into habits of dissipation, from which he was 
rescued by a pious lady. Early converted among the: Methodists, he en- 
tered the traveling connection, of which, until his mind was clouded by 
insanity, he was a highly useful member. As Lambert was the first to 
plant Methodism beyond the Appalachians, so he was the first to carry it 
beyond the Alleghanies. In 1783 he bore the standard westward as far as the 
banks of the Youghiogheny river. Not content, he penetrated this wilder- 
ness until on the “bloody grounds” of Kentucky he unfurled the “‘Stand- 
ard of the Cross.” Such was Asbury’s respect for his integrity and adminis- 
trative ability, that he reeommended him as a joint superintendent in the 
year 1797. It is claimed that what Jesse Lee was for New England. 
Francis Poythress was to the then South-west—an apostle. 
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Josepn Everett was a soldier of the Revolution and fought bravely. 
Though conscious of want of preparation for death, he declared “he would 
die on the spot rather than flee from the place of danger or action without © 
orders.”’ Such was the metal of which the pioneer Methodist preachers 
were generally made. Is it any wonder he was a son of thunder and 
rebuked sin wherever he found it? ‘ He lived in the midst of revivals.” 
Sometimes in the heat of preaching ‘‘he would divest himself of coat and 
cravat and launch forth in a sermon or exhortation that thrilled every 
heart and’ brought sinners by scores and hundreds to their knees.” He 
lived to a good old age, universally respected and loved. ‘In the same 
moment his life, his breath, and his shouts were hushed in the silence 
of death.” 

Witui1am Puorsus, another Marylander, and an Eastern Shore man, un- 
doubtedly a member of the Christmas Conference, filled appointments 
from Charleston, South Carolina, to New York City. He was a man of fine 
pulpit talents and handsome personal appearance. He possessed a strong, 
original mind, and was for his day a writer of fair reputation. He was a 
cordial hater of sensationalism in the pulpit, and should have lived later to 
hate some of the shams of our times. He was a physician, and practiced 
medicine for a while in New York City, where he died in 1831. : 

The last on the list of those certainly present at the Conference, accord- 
ing to Lednum’s history (as given by Dr. Stevens), is Toomas Wang, a 
native of New Jersey, than whom scarcely any one of them did more to 
illustrate the genuine power of Methodism and to perpetuate its early 
deeds and early names. While a young man Mr. Ware was converted 
through the ministrations of the saintly Pedicord, one of the most devout 
and unearthly men of primitive Methodism. He emulated the zeal of 
that holy man, and joining himself to the itinerant ranks in 1783, he rested 
not, until alter an indefatigable ministry of forty years, he retired in 1825 
from the active service, regarded by all as a very hero in the cause. With 
John Tunnell and two other young men, in 1787, he crossed the mountains 
and braved the dangers of Eastern Tennessee, exposed to inclement weather, 
wild beasts, and hostile Indians. He was one of those ministers who, 
through a long life, maintained a straightforwardness, an equipoise of 
character, a clearness and steadiness of view, an incorruptibleness, which 
make them the builders of societies, the conservators of good things, the 
composers of difficulties and the rallying points of all laudable enterprises. 
He lived to an advanced, age and died at Salem in his own state, March 
11, 1842. 

In addition to those thus far mentioned as undoubtedly members of 
the Christmas Conference, I present also on the authority of Dr. Atkinson 
(whose able and timely book entitled the Centennial History of American 
Methodism, is just issued), the names of Caleb Boyer, Edward Dromgoole, 
Jonathan Forrest, Ira Ellis, Lemuel Green, Ignatius Pigman, William 
Watters, and John Smith. 

How could the list have been completed without a Joun Smita? Nor 
was he the least of the heroes in this honored roll—a Marylander by birth, 
he lived a useful life and died triumphantly. His body lies in the old 
church-yard beside the dust of the “philosophical Gill.” 

Cazes Boyer, a native of Delaware, and Ienatius Piaman, were men 
of rare eloquence. It is said that when Whatcoat and Vasey heard them 
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at the conference they declared “they had not heard their equal in the 
British Connection, except Wesley and Fletcher.” 

Dromgoole and Ellis were also men of marked ability, exemplify- 
ing to old age the purity and blessedness of their calling. Epwarp Drom- 
GOOLE was born in Ireland, reared a Roman Catholic, was converted under 
the Methodists when a young man in his native land. In the section of 
Virginia where he lived and died he was very influential for good. At the 
advanced age of eightyrone years he still preached with power, and was 
universally recognized as one among the patriarchal fathers. Ira Ex.is 
was instrumental as the presiding elder who succeeded Mr. O’Kelly in 
leading young McKendree, the future bishop, back into the Church. Such 
were his talents, diligence, and piety that even Asbury said of him, “Had 
fortune given him the same advantages of education he would have dis- 
played abilities not inferior to a Jefferson and Madison.” 

JoNATHAN Forrest was present at the organization of the Methodist 
Church and lived almost fifty-nine years thereafter to see its growth. 
Although he retired from the itinerancy in 1805, he continued to be actively 
useful ag a local preacher. In 1828 he favored the Methodist Protestant 
movement and withdrew from the Methodist Episcopal Church. He con- 
tinued a living witness for it until his death. 

The name of Lemur, Green first appears in the Minutes in 1783. 
After a laborious ministry of seventeen years he located and settled in 
Philadelphia, where he entered mercantile pursuits. While he was pros- 
perous he was hospitable to the preachers. To the end he maintained his 
Christian integrity and peace. 

Although Witi1aAm Warrers ends this list of the rank and file of the 
preachers of the Christmas Conference, he was the first native-born Meth- 
odist preacher of America. He was born October 6, 1751, in Baltimore 
County, Md., and was admitted into the first Methodist conference held in 
America, which met at Philadelphia in June, 1773. He was a co-laborer 
of Pilmoor, John King, and Robert Williams in laying the foundations of 
Methodism. He is found now in the local and now in the itinerant ranks 
until he finally retired, 1806. He died near Langley, Va., in 1827, having 
lived to see the Methodists increase from 1,160 members to 380,000, and 
from ten to one thousand five hundred preachers. 

Besides these who are definitely ascertained to have been members of 
this important conference there were others who were in all likelihood 
present and participants in its proceedings. They contributed not a little 
to the morale of the body. In genius, both natural and spiritual, they 
were akin to those already described. Possibly equally religious, equally 
intellectual and zealous, yet they must remain among the unknown, and 
form, as in every picture, the background for the brighter points which 
have fixed our attention. 

One figure, however, yet remains, one name more, to be mentioned; 
to omit him would be like leaving out Hamlet from the play of Hamlet. 
Where is Francis Aspury? He is here. But can we get his likeness? 
He was known to be shy of having his picture taken. Only by a ruse of 
his good friend, Mr. Cannon, was he trapped into it, and then he fell a 
victim to his compassion. Mr. Cannon offered to make of a fine piece of 
velvet which he had a vest for each of his preachers if he (Mr. Asbury) 
would sit for his portrait. Mr. Asbury could not refuse on such terms. 
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To this pleasant trick of the good Methodist tailor we are indebted for the 
best, if not the only reliable, original likeness of our great and good Asbury. 
There he is—erect, sinewy, with flesh of iron firmness and nerves of 
steel; his countenance open, his head ample and well poised, eyes steady 
and mildly expressive, lips compressed, chin well set, his hair cut square 
across his forehead and flowing gracefully behind his neck—he stands 
before us, in the prime of manhood, just in his fortieth year, thoughtful, 
religious, self-contained, and commanding; every way he is 
“One in whom persuasion and belief 

Had ripened into faith, and faith become 

A passionate intuition.” : 

Mr. Asbury (born near the foot of Hampstead Bridge, in Staffordshire, 
England, August 20, 1745) was nurtured in the lap of Methodism by his pious 
mother; was converted at the age of fifteen; began to exhort and preach 
when between seventeen and eighteen; became an itinerant under Mr. 
Wesley when about twenty-one; traveled in England for four years; and 
at the conference at Bristol, 1771, volunteered for America, and sailed in 
company with Mr. Richard Wright, the September following, for Philadel- 
phia, where he arrived October 27th. 

It was no spasm of zeal which led the youthful Asbury to give himself 
for the work in America, but a conviction of duty born of meditation and 
prayer ; and, consequently, though we shall sometimes find him confessing to 
yearnings for home, and especially for the companionship of his mother, 
yet we shall find him through all and in all devoting himself with unswerv- 
ing purpose and unflagging steps to the cause of God in the country of 
his adoption. He never looked back. Should the Methodists of America 
ever erect a monument worthy of him, whether it be church, hospital, 
school, or statue, let it face to the West. 

Mr. Asbury, with an instinct which was prescient of the future mis- 
sion and destiny of Methodism, struck for the country. He sought the 
outposts, the neglected places. Lee, in his history, after speaking of the 
arrival of Asbury and Wright, says: “They soon began to extend their 
labors farther into the country, and did not spend their time in the cities, 
as the other preachers had done. Mr. Asbury spent most of his time 
among the people in the country, and formed societies in different places. 
He soon found their labors were more visibly owned in the country than 
in the cities,” ; 

In October, 1772, Mr. Asbury was appointed an assistant to Mr. Wes- 
ley, and stationed in Baltimore. In the Spring of 1773 Mr. Rankin and 
Mr. Shadford were sent over from England, and Mr. Rankin, having 
been a preacher eleven years, was appointed general superintendent. He 
called the traveling preachers together in Philadelphia on July 14, 1773, 
and thus was constituted the first conference held in America. There 
were six or seven traveling preachers present, most of whom were Euro- 
peans. There were in all in the connection ten traveling preachers, and 
the whole work was divided into six circuits: New York, New Jersey, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, and Petersburg, Va. To these circuits, compris- 
ing eleven hundred and sixty members, the ten regular ministers were 
appointed. Thus the field lay when Asbury fairly entered it. In 1774 he 
was stationed at New York; 1775, at Norfolk, Va.; 1776, at Baltimore. In 
1776 he records: ‘‘I was fined, near Baltimore, five pounds for preaching 
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the Gospel.” As his salary was about six pounds, he must have fared ill 
the rest of the year but for the hospitality of the people. 

The land was now waxing hot for the foreign-born Methodist preach- 
ers, because of the Revolution, and soon Mr. Rankin, Mr. Shadford, and 
Mr. Rodda left America. Mr. Asbury thought it best to abide, and, being 
not able to take the oath to the State of Maryland, he retired to Delaware, 
in which province the clergy were not required to take the oath. He 
found a home during all these troublous times in the house of Judge 
White. He did not come forth from this retreat until the Spring of 1780, 
when he attended what was called the Northern Conference at Baltimore. 
From this conference, he, Wm. Watters, and Freeborn Garrettson went as 
a committee to the Southern or Fluvana Conference, to dissuade the 
brethren there from administering the sacraments; in which mission they 
were, happily, successful. At the Baltimore Conference of 1781, most of 
the Southern brethren were present, and gave in their adhesion to the Flu- 
vana agreement. Mr. Asbury was recognized as general superintend- 
ent, and also by the conference which met at Ellis Chapel, Sussex County, 
Va., in April, 1782, and adjourned and met again in Baltimore the follow- 
ing May. In 1783 peace came to the country; then quickly followed Mr. 
Wesley’s wise recognition of the true situation, and the Christmas Confer- 
ence, in which the Methodist Societies were erected into an independent 
Church, as the American colonies had been into an independent nation. 

What Mr. Asbury had been before this conference he was afterward, 
the same simple, modest, straightforward Methodist preacher and general 
superintendent. Office made no change in him. He loved order. He be- 

‘lieved in the wisdom and integrity of Mr. Wesley, and, while he would not 
in all the previous years administer the ordinances, now satisfied as to the 
scripturalness of Mr. Wesley’s plan, he no sooner was elected and ordained 
to the order of an elder, and to the office of a general superintendent, than 
he freely exercised their respective functions. 

He became at once the mighty personality around which Methodism 
gathered. What Washington was to the nation, Asbury was to the Meth- 
odist Church—its center of strength. He was everywhere present, ani- 
mating by his zeal, guiding by his councils, and shaping into a living 
unity the widely scattered Societies. He did not so much say to the 
preachers, Go, as, Follow where I go. He was an example of selt-denial to 
all his brethren, and the obscurest and poorest itinerant had no harder 
lot than that which uniformly fell to him. If any one of ‘them had a- 
State or a part of a State for a circuit, his circuit was the continent. His 
labors were simply the labors of the greatest number of men which it 
was possible for his Herculean powers to compass. He urged himself all 
the time to the utmost verge of his strength, always spending, but never 
wholly spent. 

But I must not forget that it is not of the episcopal Asbury I am to 
write. I may say it was the man who made the office. But for his apos- 
tolic character, his great soul, the Methodist superintendency would have 
fallen with feebleness at its very beginning; but his illustrious conduct in 
it as a holy man, as a man of strong common sense, and commanding 
moral power, lifted the office out of obscurity, placed it on an elevated and 
firm foundation, and rendered it forever venerable and lovely. He did 
appear a few times in public—much, on one occasion, to the horror of 
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Jesse Lee—in gown and bands and with prayer-book. He wanted to 
follow Mr. Wesley to the letter, but his native sense and piety soon 
proved superior to these externalities, and we find him resuming his 
ordinary dress and his own habit of fervent, mighty, extemporaneous 
prayer. 

In looking for the source of successful good men, we are too prone to 
overlook the divine or gracious endowment as the essential element. If 
we speak of it, it is too apt to be in the style of cant or apology. We do 
not enough feel that God has said, “‘ Ye have received an unction from the 
Holy One, and know all things.” It was this unction which rested upon 
Mr Asbury that was the secret of his discernment of men and things. 
Does it not occur to us to connect his marvelous frequency and power in 
prayer with his marvelous wisdom? Luther prayed three hours every 
day, and these hours were the best hours of the day. Asbury would, 
when opportunity allowed, pray repeatedly seven times a day. He prayed, 
and prayed, and prayed, when ordinary men would long ago have gotten 
through and thought there was nothing more to pray for. Is it a wonder, 
then, that he was not only wise and firm in his judgments, but also 
heavenly-minded, and so much so as to make him single-minded? He so 
habitually dwelt in heaven that he saw earth from heaven. Drawing his 
motives from the skies, caught away by the superior glory of the celestial 
world he had no other end for which to live than to glorify God and en- 
joy him forever. He could pour contempt alike upon all the fascinations 
and frowns of men. It may be justly said of him what was said of one 
of Britain’s greatest bishops: ‘There are few men whose character gives 
the impression of a more complete elevation, both above the cares and 
the prejudices of the world, of a greater detachment from earth.” Such 
were his passionate longings for rest that he might well have exclaimed, 
with the same good bishop: “To be content to stay always in the world 
is above the obedience of angels. There is a noble Guest within us. O, 
let it all our business be to entertain him honorably and to live ‘in celes- 
tial love within.” 

Can we be at all surprised, then, at his meekness, humility, patience, 
charity, self-abnegation, forbearance, endurance? He who rises highest on 
the bosom of God sinks deepest in his own bosom. The greatness and 
holiness of God so filled him as habitually to impress him with his own 
littleness and dependence. He loved the substance of things. He would 
rather save one soul from death than possess an earthly kingdom. He 
would prefer an honest man in error to an orthodox man who was a 
knave. He hated falsehood. Ready to lie down and to be trodden under 
foot if truth might be served, he was yet unyielding to a degree called ob- 
stinacy by some when his convictions were positive that he and his cause 
required it of him. I firmly believe that no Christian of modern times 
possessed greater elevation of soul with deeper humility, a more tenacious 
will associated with a gentler considerateness, a more commanding mind 
joined to a readier disposition to serve the lowliest of God’s children. His 
likeness is stamped upon the generations of Methodism; and generations 
yet unborn must arise with the expanding institutions and numerical 
growth of the Church which he helped to found, to revere his name and 
pronounce it in their daily conversations. 

This man, who traversed the land for nigh a half century amid heat 
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and cold, rain and sunshine, often destitute of food and clothing and shel- 
ter, who could truthfully say, with Wordsworth’s wanderer, 


“ Homeless near a thousaud homes I stood,” 


was not a hater of beauty, much less of beautiful woman, whose refined 
sense and affection render home the fairest and happiest domain of earth. 
Never was a soul more sensitive to all God’s works, never one that could 
have better appreciated all that is good and true in life, and who could in 
turn have ministered more richly to others in all the sanctities of human 
relationship. But he was wifeless, homeless, like Paul the apostle, for the 
kingdom of Heaven’s sake. His love of family, country, possessions, wit, 
comfort—all were placed on the altar of Methodism. Methodism was his 
second mother, his only wife, his riches, his home, his inheritance, his leg- 
dcy. To him it was the kingdom of Heaven on earth begun. The unity 
of doctrine, experience, and fellowship, if not of organization, was dearer 
to him than life itself. To Jesse Lee he writes while yet in the zenith of 
his power: - ‘‘ You and every man that thinks properly will find that it 
will never do to divide the North from the South. Merrsopism Is UNION 
ALL OVER; union in exchanging preachers; union and exchange of interest. 
We must draw resources from the center to the circumference.” 

It may be safely said Francis Asbury was the incarnation of the eccle- 
siastical genius and religious spirit of American Methodism. 

Such, then, briefly and imperfectly described, was the personnel of the 
Christmas Conference. Deep as is the undying interest with which we 
read of the first council at Jerusalem ; of the inspired men who composed 
it—men whose names are inseparably joined with Christ and Christianity, 
and which must live through all time ; impressed as we are by the mighty 
persons at the first Ecumenical Conference—men gathered from city and 
cave and desert, some sightless and others armless, the confessors of Christ, 
who did then and there stamp orthodoxy upon Christendom to go down 
through the ages—yet we violate neither sound sense nor good taste when 
we claim for these holy men who organized the Methodist Episcopal 
Church a position in the réle of great councils, of which these were the 
forerunners. Who can compute the results which must accrue to the 
world as the various Methodisms which are traceable in their descent from 
that conference go forward in the fulfillment of their respective providen- 
tial missions? 





ASBURY’S SUPERINTENDENCY, AND WHAT IT 
Dip FoR AMERICAN METHODISM. 


JESSE BORING, D. D. 


Ir is impossible fully to comprehend this subject without at least some 
knowledge of the man, his field, and his work. Francis Aspury was born 
in Staffordshire, England, 1745. Little is known of his early history. His 
parents were pious, and trained him to habits of the strictest Christian 
morality. These principles were fixed in his heart, and largely contributed 
to the structure of his remarkable character. On this subject he says: 
“From my childhood, I may say, I have neither dared an oath nor haz- 
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arded a lie. The love of truth is not natural; but the habit of telling it I 
acquired very, early, and so well was I taught that my conscience would 
never permit me to swear profoundly. I learned from my parents a certain 
form of prayer; and I well remember my mother strongly urged my father 
to family reading and prayer. The singing of psalms was much practiced by 
them both. I abhorred mischief and wickedness, although my mates were 
among the vilest of the vile for lying, swearing, fighting, and whatever boys 
of their habits were likely to be guilty of. From such society I very often 
returned home uneasy, and began to read the Bible at between six and 
seven years of age, greatly delighting in the historical parts of it. My 
schoolmaster was a churl, and beat me cruelly. This drove me to prayer, 
and it appeared to me that God was very near me.” ; 
About this period of his history he was converted, though subse- 
quently he had doubts, which arose chiefly from unfortunate associations. 
He, however, soon settled down in his religious experience and character. 
While yet a youth he often conducted prayer-meetings, reading the 
Holy Scriptures and exhorting. This was the beginning of his preach- 
ing. From this brief sketch it is apparent that he entered the ministry 
with but little education, in the common acceptation of the term. This 
want he compensated by energy and studious habits. Mention is often 
made of his Hebrew Bible and Greek Testament, to which he devoted 
much time and labor. Besides, he read extensively, and studied carefully 
well-selected books, while with great sagacity he studied ‘‘men and things.” 
Few men have attained so perfect a knowledge in this direction as did 
Francis Asbury. Intellectually he was far above mediocrity. It is true, as 
he appeared in his journal and sketches of his character, he does not de- 
velop much of imagination or brilliancy on the one hand, or of striking 
profundity on the other; but there is demonstrated throughout his life a 
broad common sense, judgment, and forecast, a sagacity and wisdom, to- 
gether with all the characteristics of a strongly marked, symmetrical mind. 
On this subject Bishop Wightman says: “ As I conceive of Bishop Asbury, 
his intellectual character possessed that plain heroic magnitude which shows 
its pre-eminence chiefly in affairs. His practical, sagacious intellect fitted 
him admirably for the task of governing.” But the grand achievement of 
his life, the establishment and growth of Methodism in America, is mon- 
umental of his great mind and heart. It can be approximated by no argu- 
ment or illustration. His crowning characteristic was his thorough conse- 
cration to God and his cause. In his first thoughts on the subject of going 
as a missionary to America, and upon mature reflection, he laid himself 
and his all upon the altar of sacrifice. Parents, country, ease, emolument, 
and life itself, were surrendered. Thenceforth, without faltering, every 
movement was directed steadily to the single object of his devoted life. 
“In Asbury’s religious character devotional unction was the master trait ; 
’ it occupied the place of honor in all the habitudes of his life.” (Wightman. ) 
Forty-five years of unparalleled labor and sufferings in his chosen field, 
with uncomplaining patience and Christian fortitude, attested the sincerity 
and consummation of his consecration. His field was the North American 
continent, comprehending the vast scope of country stretching from Can- 
ada to the Mississippi, and from the Atlantic to the uttermost boundaries 
of the north-west. At the time of Asbury’s arrival in America, much the 
largest portion of the territory was inhabited by Indians. These were so 
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dispersed between the settlements of the whites as to render residence or 
travel, particularly the latter, exceedingly dangerous. It frequently hap- 
pened that whole communities were broken up and families were murdered, 
or, worse, part of them were killed and others carried captive into distant 
Indian towns and wigwams. The path of the missionary was through these 
dangerous and bloody regions. The country was new and, as before stated, 
sparsely settled, having but few roads, the best of them rough and nearly 
impassable, swollen streams without bridges, and in many regions no house 
of entertainment. Few facilities and no comforts of travel were to be had. 
Bishop Asbury in his continental tour, which continued until a few years 
before his death, was compelled to go on horseback, packing the little 
clothing and few books absolutely indispensable in his saddle-bags. 

With this outfit he crossed the Alleghanies sixty times, He often 
camped after a day’s journey, sick and hungry, with the damp or frozen 
earth for his bed, and a wet blanket for his covering. He not unfrequently 
was denied even this rest, because of the necessity of protecting his life 
and horse from marauding Indians. At the time just referred to, a vast 
open country of great fertility invited settlers from all parts of the Old 
World. Consequently, great multitudes of almost every nationality and of 
every conceivable type of humanity pressed into it. These represented 
every form of religion and type of skepticism on the face of the earth. 
Methodism was, correctly speaking, unknown upon the continent. .A few 
preachers, most of them local, and about six hundred members of the 
Church, chiefly in New York and Philadelphia, were to be found in 1771, 
when Mr. Asbury landed at Philadelphia. The Congregationalists, ‘Presby- 
terians, Baptists, and Protestant Episcopalians were here nearly a hundred 
years before. The Methodists were despised and persecuted both in Eng- 
land and America. In the latter the preachers were often denounced as 
thieves, and the members as fanatics and fools. They were poor, and not 

n ordained minister among them. Such was the field and such the pros- 
pect when Mr. Asbury entered upon his work. 

The year after his arrival in America he was appointed by Mr. Wesley 
general assistant, and thus at an early day became leader and supervisor of 
the Societies and preachers. In 1773 Thomas Rankin and George Shadford 
came from England, under Mr. Wesley’s appointment, to the Colonies. 
Rankin, being an older preacher than Asbury, and having had greater ex- 
perience in matters of discipline, superseded the latter, by Mr. Wesley’s 
instructions. On the breaking out of the Revolutionary War, Rankin and 
the other British preachers, except Asbury, returned to England. Mr. 
Asbury was again appointed superintendent, which office he filled until he 
was ordained bishop, 1784. On the occasion of the departure of Mr. Rankin 
and the others for England, Mr. Asbury said: “I can by no means leave such 
a field for gathering souls to Christ as we have in America. It would be an 
eternal dishonor to the Methodists that we should all leave three thousand 
souls who desire to commit themselves to our care. Neither is it the part 
of a good shepherd to leave his flock in time of danger. Therefore, I am 
determined, by the grace of God, not to leave them, let the consequence be 
what it may. Our friends here appear to be distressed above measure at 
the thought of being forsaken by the preachers; so I wrote my sentiments 
to Rankin and Shadford.” He had long before weighed the whole matter, 
and settled forever the question of duty. Before he offered himself to Mr. 
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Wesley he said in his journal: “I had felt for half a year strong intima- 
tions in my mind that I should visit America, which I laid before the Lord, 
being unwilling to do my own will, or to run before I was sent.” As before 

‘stated, Mr Rankin and the other English preachers returned home at the 
beginning of the war. It must be added that Mr. Wesley, the acknowl- 
edged founder of Methodism, a citizen of Great Britain, was presumed. 
to be in sympathy with the crown, and this very naturally exposed Mr. 
Asbury and his associates to suspicion. Some of the native-born preachers 
were imprisoned ; others were beaten with cruel severity, and their little 
flocks scattered. Mr. Asbury was compelled to retire from Maryland to 
Delaware, where .he found protection in the hospitable home of Judge 
White. In this matter of Bishop Asbury’s history, it is but simple justice 
to him and to history to say that in no act of his life did he more fully 
illustrate the principles of the religion of Christ and his determination to 
live or die in the path of duty; nor did he on any occasion evince greater 
moral heroism. Being an Englishman, it would naturally be supposed he 
would be loyal to the mother country. 

He very well knew that, in the very nature of the circumstances, he 
would be singularly exposed to suspicion and to persecution should he 
remain. Indeed, he was threatened, and obliged to flee into the country 
and hide in the swamps, to escape from his pursuers. He knew he was 
in imminent danger, and yet he remained. Although he stayed in the 
country, he refused to take the oath prescribed by Maryland, because of 
conscientious scruples, and took refuge in Delaware, knowing the effect 
would be to intensify the prejudice against him. The grandeur of the 
man in this whole affair is seen in these facts. He might have returned to 
England when Rankin and others went; but he had adopted America in 
his heart, trusting in God. Therefore he said: ‘I know the Lord goy- 
erneth the world; therefore these things shall not trouble me. I will en- 
deavor to be ready for life or death, so that, if death should come, my 
soul may joyfully quit this land of sorrow, and go to rest in the embraces 
of the blessed Jesus.” The period of his stay at Judge White’s, and his 
comparative inactivity, was short; and really he was not unemployed, 
though confined to the territory of Delaware. He traveled, preached, 
looked after the Societies, and kept up a correspondence with the preach- 
ers outside of his prison lines—thus carried on his work of general super- 
intendence. 

As we have seen, from the time of his coming to America, he was in 
heart and by example an itinerant preacher. He soon began his excur- 
sions into the country, around the cities where he was stationed, organiz- 
ing societies, forming circuits, and forecasting for districts. Thus he-con- 
tinued to enlarge almost to his dying hour; and if to oversee, supervise, 

_and direct are the duties of a superintendent, then did Francis Asbury 
magnify his office. Wise, sagacious, firm, yet gentle, practical, and diligent, 
nothing escaped his observation, and nothing suffered from want of prompt 
attention. He verily seemed ubiquitous, and prepared for every emer- 
gency His labors were apparently superhuman. How he was enabled for 
forty-five years to perform the amount of work which he did, and to bear 
up under the sufferings he endured, can be accounted for only by the fact 
that he was divinely sustained and appointed “leader of the Lord’s host.” 
Before his arrival in America he a is in his great heart and mind a 
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New World, as he wrote and spoke of it; and, overleaping curacies, dioceses, 
etc., he grasped a continent and the islands of the sea as his parish, and re- 
solved that neither town nor district should bound his field. Hence he 
exclaimed, as he caught the first. glimpse of America, its vast territory, its 
valleys, its hills, its towering mountains, its majestic rivers and lakes, “‘This 
ig the country for me.” In harmony with these views, he extended his 
work from year to year, until he well-nigh, by actual sight and work, com- 
passed the vast field, as it was settled, or being settled. Rough and exten- 
sive as was the country, and hard as was the fare, as stated, he crossed the 
Alleghanies sixty times, penetrating among “the endless mountains,” as 
the chains west of the Blue Ridge were then called. Dr. Bangs estimated 
that during the forty-five years of Mr. Asbury’s ministry in America he 
delivered not less than sixteen thousand four hundred and twenty-five ser- 
mons, besides lectures and exhortations innumerable ; that he traveled 
during that time about two hundred and seventy thousand miles, for the 
most part on the worst of roads, chiefly on horseback; that he sat in not 
less than two hundred and twenty-four annual conferences, and ordained 
more than four thousand ministers. Others had districts, circuits, stations. 
His circuit was the continent. Eight months’ work for him, even as late as 
three years before his death, was six thousand miles of travel, and a ser- 
mon at nearly every fifty miles; a presidency in nine annual conferences, 
involving the stationing of near seven thousand preachers, and an attend- 
ance at ten camp-meetings. In every conceivable sort of place he preached, 
in the woods, in barns, in sitting-rooms, in college chapels, in representa- 
tive chambers, even in bar-rooms, and once in a play-bhouse. When he 
could no longer stand to preach, he sat. But he not only possessed great 
breadth of mind, competent to wield great bodies in harmonious co-opera- 
tion, but he was eminently a man of details. He recognized the great 
principles pervading God’s creation that the universe, with its myriads of 
worlds, is formed of adjusted particles in combination. He not only organ- 
ized and presided in conferences, but he looked closely after the member- 
ship of the Churches, diligently visited the sick and the prisons, the classes 
and the societies, the stations and the districts, and every officer in them. 
He scrutinized the whole organism, and watched the practical workings. 
He devised plans for education under the auspices of the Church, the pub- 
lication of good books, and founded Sabbath-schools. There being no mis- 
sionary society, he adopted a system of his own, and, wherever he went, 
collected money for missions. He conceived the plan subsequently adopted 
for the support of worn-out preachers and their widows and orphans. At 
the same time, he was the wandering pioneer pastor, the camp-meeting 
. preacher, and president of the conference. He seemed almost omnipres- 
ent. Now he is in New York; then winding his way to Charleston, S. C.; 
thence through the wilderness to the far-off West; now preaching in New 
England, and on to Baltimore, holding conference. TuHIs Is ITINERANT 
\GENERAL SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Wuat pip ir po ror American Merruopism? Much every way. It 
probably saved it during the War of Independence from being driven—at 
‘least, for the time—from the continent. As has been seen, when the war 
‘broke out, all the British preachers, Mr. Asbury excepted, left the country 
and returned to England. One.of them, Rodda, had been found circulat- 
ing the king’s proclamation. Mr. Wesley was loyal to his country, and, 
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unfortunately, published his “‘Calm Address to the Colonies,” which ob- 
tained universal circulation, both in England and America, and which, 
whether justly or not, was construed as defining his opposition to the 
Colonial struggle for independence, and his identity with the cause of 
Great Britain. Under these circumstances, it was not difficult to arouse a 
general and powerful suspicion that the Methodist preachers were all in 
sympathy with Mr. Wesley, and therefore opposed to the Revolution. 

Methodism was opposed, any way, and the enemies, both of religion 
and of England, readily united in persecuting and seeking the extermina- 
tion and driving out of the country of Methodism and its friends. This 
feeling was developed in the imprisonment and punishment to blood, if 
not to death, in many instances. Mr. Asbury states in his journal at this 
time that so many preachers were in prison or under bonds that the Socie- 
ties could not be supplied with pastors. The Societies were as sheep with- 
out ashepherd. Their preservation. seemed impossible. But Mr. Asbury’s 
profound discretion and sleepless vigilance averted the threatened destruc- 

tion. He traveled and preached wherever it was possible, and wrote to 
places and people where he durst not go, and thus kept the little Church 
intact until the close of the war, when, instead of having disappeared from 
the country, it had greatly increased in numbers and strength. 

In the South, especially in Virginia, a serious trouble had existed con- 
cerning the sacraments. The preachers were not ordained, and they and their 
people were dependent upon the priests of the English Church for these 
means of grace. This great want pressed upon them more sorely as their 
numbers increased, and finally they determined, at the risk of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s disapproval, to receive the ordinances by ordaining a few of their 
preachers, wha should ordain others, holding that the call to the ministry 
carried with it the right to ordain and administer the sacraments. This 
they proceeded to do. Mr. Asbury, by the wisest and gentlest arrange- 
ment possible, arrested the movement and prevented a ruinous schism. 
It is doubted whether, but for this, a vestige of united Methodism would 
have survived. Bishop Wightman says of this matter: ‘Bishop Asbury’s 
personal influence, judicious measures, and address succeeded in arresting 
an incipient schism, occasioned by an earnest desire on the part of the 
Societies and preachers in Virginia to have the sacraments adminis- 
tered. The Methodists had previously held a quasi connection with the 
Episcopal Church, which, in ante-revolutionary times, was part of the 
English establishment. One of the results of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was to dissolve the English establishment, and this left the members 
’ of the Methodist Societies without any resource in the matter of ordi- 
nances. This want the Virginia brethren undertook to supply. However 

laudable the design, the action was undoubtedly premature. ‘The inter- 

position of Asbury led to the suspension of a movement which must, have 
hazarded, if not ended, the unity of Methodism. The process of disinte- 
gration was effectually arrested.” Itinerancy, in its purest and best form, 
was among the results of Bishop Asbury’s superintendency. 

It is true Mr. Wesley and his preachers were itinerant, but the system 
was not so fully developed and matured as it was under Asbury’s admin- 
istration. By his theory and wonderful example, he diffused itinerancy, 
like leaven, through the whole body of the Church, so that it became a 
constituent element. The organism was the most apostolic the world ever 
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saw. Soon after he began his ministry in America, he began, as before 
stated, whether stationed in New York, Philadelphia, or elsewhere, to 
travel through the surrounding country, preaching wherever he went, 
forming societies and projecting circuits, working alternately in city and 
country. He complained of the tendency of the preachers to circumscribe 
themselves, and work by city limits. Such were his views and practice in 
relation to this matter as to have rebuked Pillmoor and Boardman, and pro- 
voked them unto love and good works. Thus he continued through his 
long and eventful life. 

Under his superintendency, it was usual to exchange preachers every 
three or six months, and nearly always at the end of the year. It was no 
cause of surprise to preachers or people that a preacher was sent across 
two or three States during the interim of conference sessions. Exigencies 
were to be met, and, like a skillful general—such Asbury was—wherever 
in the line of battle the men were needed, they were promptly sent. But 
however hard the work to which he appointed others, his voice was heard 
in the advance, leading on to the struggle with Christian heroism abso- 
lutely sublime. Thus he, in the providence of God, organized and trained 
American Methodism. 

Other Christian denominations have felt the quickening influence and 
gathered of the fruit of this apostolic work. Connectionalism, growing 
out of itinerancy, or rather as a constituent element, was also practically 
illustrated and established. It would be impossible to maintain itinerancy 
without unity, or oneness of the entire Church as a single pastoral charge, 
because to be itinerant preachers and members must concede their re- 
spective inherent rights; the former the right to choose their churches 
and congregations, and the latter the right to elect their pastors, which is 
itinerant Methodism. Each grand division has its connectional interests as 
one pastoral charge—the bishop, superintendent, or president, together with 
publishing interests, schools, and property, being held in common by the 
whole body. All these pure itinerancy involves. How beautifully this vital 
principle was developed and matured under Bishop Asbury’s administra- 
tion! In the beginning there were only local societies; then quarterly 
conferences, constituted of a number of societies in a pastoral charge, as 
circuit or stations; then the districts; the annual conference, made up of 
twelve or more districts; and out of the annual conference grew the Gen- 
eral Conference, the supreme body, representative of the whole! 

The chief pastor of the whole is alike the pastor of each member, 
wheresoever found. Bishop Asbury was wise and forecasting in nearly all 
his suggestions and provisions for future Methodism. Scarcely is there an 
auxiliary agency in the present American family that was not projected 
by him or suggested in embryo. He left the Church a unit in doctrines 
and sacraments. Above all, he left a living Church, filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and thus endued with power from on high, and sustained by the 
witness of the Spirit, prepared for its grand mission, spreading Scriptural 
holiness over these lands, “There is one body and one Spirit, even as ye 
are called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 

The name of Francis Asbury presents for our contemplation one of 
the most extraordinary characters known to history. Sydney Smith says 
it is vain to talk of men numerically; if the passions of a man are exalted 
‘to a summit like the majestic steadiness with which St. Paul points out 
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the single object of his life, and the unquenchable courage with which he 
walks toward ‘it, he is a thousand men! This thousand-men power was in 
the soul of Francis Asbury. : 

Thus, while the colonies engaged in the unequal contest for independ- 
ence, driving from their coast the British soldiers, and unfurling the banner 
of liberty, Mr. Asbury, with his eight or ten preachers and six hundred 
members, was pressing back the powers of darkness, sweeping through 
Canada, New England, the South, and West as far as the Mississippi. Soon 
the gathering forces crossed the Rocky Mountains, and, descending the Pa- 
cific slope, pushed their way into South America, Mexico, and the regions 
beyond. Meanwhile, Bishop Asbury, old and feeble, no longer able to 
stand, reclining in his wagon, or carriage, as he sometimes called it, press- 
ing on to Baltimore, hoping to meet the General Conference once more, 
heard the call of his God to ascend the mountain and die. His work was 
done. “Well done, good and faithful servant; enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 54 


“¢Servant of God, well done! At midnight came the cry, 

Rest from thy loved employ ; ‘To meet thy God prepare!’ 

The battle fought, the vict’ry won, He woke, and caught his Captain’s eye; 
Enter thy Master’s joy.’ Then, strong in faith and prayer, 

The voice at midnight came, His spirit, with a bound, 
He started up to hear; Left its encumbering Clay ; 

A mortal arrow pierced his frame; His tent, at sunrise, on the ground _ 
He fell, but felt no fear. A darkened ruin lay. 

Tranquil amid alarms, The pains of death are past, 
It found him on the field, Labor and sorrow cease ; 

A vet’ran, slumb’ring on his arms; And, life’s long warfare closed at last, 
Beneath his red-cross shield, His soul is found in peace. 

His sword was in his hand, Soldier of Christ, well done! 
Still warm with recent fight, Praise be thy new employ; 

Ready that moment, at command, And while eternal ages run, 
Through rock and steel to smite. Rest in thy Savior’s joy.’’ 


"THE RELATION OF MR. WESLEY TO AMBRICAN 
METHODISM. 


ALFRED WHEELER, D. D. 


TuE subject assumes that Mr. Wesley had relations more or less inti- 
mate with the Methodism whose organization we are met to celebrate. 
The assumption has the full support of history, for had there been no Wes- 
ley, there had been no corporation called the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of America, no Christmas Conference of a hundred years ago, no Centen- 


- nial to commemorate of the kind we here observe. There would doubtless 


have been some great religious movement that would have organized itself 
into definite form had the mother of the Wesleys died in childhood, for 
God would not have allowed so vast a continent, destined so to influence 
the fortunes of the world as America must, to have remained without the 
inspiration and formative power of what we call Methodism, or something 
else that would not have failed to execute its mission. But,the name 
would have been different, while the external manifestations would have 
been essentially the same. Such were the moral problems of America, and 
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the conditions under which their demonstration was to proceed, that Meth- 
odism, by whatever name it might be called, was inevitable before the 
answer was given. Looking back over the century, it is impossible to 
conceive how the demonstration could have advanced to its present stage 
had it or its substitute, which must have answered to it, face to face, 
been absent. So was it ordered that Wesley stands in living relationship 
to it, which nor time nor events can ever dissolve. This relation, though 
not so personal and intimate as that of Washington to the republic, is as 
easily traced, and as abiding. And as the movement to which Methodism 
gave birth advances, the name of him who was its spring upon its human 
side will be lifted into greater and still greater conspicuity. 

What was this relation? Another question must first be answered 
before a reply to this inquiry can be given. What is Methodism ? is pre- 
liminary to any just understanding of Wesley’s connection thereto, espe- 
cially as to its American manifestations. Methodism, as an organized 
fact in this land, is sui generis, and has taken ‘its complexion, its tone, its 
quality, its character, from its surroundings, from the mighty field over 
which it has had to march, from the material with which it has had to 
deal, the work it has had to perform, the mission to execute. With 
these Mr. Wesley personally had nothing to do, only in an indirect way, 
yet quite effective withal. Distant three thousand miles, it could not be 
otherwise. 

If we call Methodism a body corporate, founded at a certain time 
which history has preserved to us by certain names, rendered immortal 
thereby, with definite provisions for its perpetuity and working, which 
time has proven to be eminently wise, because eminently effective, or a 
number of such bodies formed by a fissiparous sort of a process, we 
shall take a very narrow view of the subject, and as superficial as nar- 
row. Wesleyan Methodism does not contain the Methodism of Great 
Britain, nor the Methodism of her colonies, that has made haste to land 
upon their coasts. No more does the episcopal Methodism of America 
and her cognate bodies contain the Methodism of this continent. The 
conditions under which the germ was planted in the soil of the New 
World, and which has now become a tree in whose branches the fowls of 
heaven find lodgment, the story of its sprouting and growth, of its strug- 
gles and achievement, of its conflicts and conquests, prove it to possess 
prodigious vitality, and entitle it to be classed with those spiritual forces 
which the law of the survival of the fittest would fain preserve. Its dif- 
‘fusion—for where has it not gone, and upon what hilltop, or in what 
valley, or by what water-course, does it not abide and work ?—designates 
it as something more ethereal and divine than a body of units compacted 
together for co-operative labor and results. He who sees nothing more in 
it than so many conferences of so many ministers, pastors of flocks of 
definite numbers, of so many Churches of positive valuations, and such 
other agencies as may be needful for edifying a structure in process of 
building, has but little philosophy about him, or looks at the historic 
scene with holden eyes. The warmth that makes England England no 
more truly suggests a gulf-stream, flowing on against tide and tempest, 
than the religious history of America indicates a deep river of God, peren- 
nially flowing from coast to coast, and diffusing the same warmth that 
tranformed the savage miners of Cornwall into men who lived peaceably 
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and godly, and Christians who died sweetly when their days were num- 
bered through every city and town and hamlet and worshiping assembly 
of the continent. Methodism, in its true analysis, and final, is not an or- 
ganization, but a principle, inspiring to and regulative of the Christian 
propagandism of the nineteenth century; a life not new, but old, hidden, 
as it were; not lost, and in a large measure restored and intensified, John 
Wesley being the divinely appointed agency through which the renewal was 
to come. Like all life, it has the power of organization, appropriating 
elements harmonious with itself and its ends, and making them subordi- 
nate to its appointed work. Equally capable is it of entering bodies 
already prepared and animated by a like life, though lacking in intensity, 
and reinvigorating them, and, even if moribund, possessing .sufficient vir- 
tue to stay the progress of dissolution. More than this. The power be- 
longs to it of expelling an antagonistic life, and, usurping its dwelling- 
place polluted by sin, establishing there an empire of purity. This is no 
more than saying Christianity can repeat its miracles, and accomplish 
now what it did for the dying synagogue of the days of Paul, and the 
dead paganism of Rome of the same period. 

Nowhere was there such a field for the principle here considered to 
assert itself with certain fruition as America. Nowhere has it been more 
responsive to the call made upon it. No better type of Christianity can 
be found than is offered to the observation of men in this land, where relig- 
ion is as free and untrammeled as the uncaged eagle on his mountain 
crag. Its spirit, its activity, its courage, are surpassed in no land; in 
none is its future fuller of hope. By the common consensus of the Churches 
Methodism, as considered here, has been, still is, a potential and vital ele- 
ment in the production and continuation of this condition of things. It 
has formed for itself specific organizations upon which it has placed its 
seal, but with a spirit truly catholic it has refused to be confined to these 
and has gone forth with a vivifying power that has strengthened every 
form of evangelism. It has been a refreshing stream, whose waters have 
slaked the thirst of American Christendom. God’s method of bringing in 
his kingdom of righteousness is to associate men with himself in the 
mighty undertaking. Epochs come and go as his providence and work 
sweep on. At the beginning of each some man stands forth as the embod- 
iment of the producing force, and is ever after referred to as the source, 
on the human side, of the new light that has dawned, of the better hope 
that has come to the world. John Wesley stood at the opening of such 
an epoch and introduced it to the world. He was the mountain summit 
that caught the first rays of a brighter day about to dawn. He absorbed 
them, not in selfish isolation, but flung them, warmed in his own heart, 
across the sea, where they have been organizing and vitalizing that Chris- 
tianity which is the hope of the nations of the earth. Thus his relation to 
American Methodism comprehends much, far more than is apprehended, if 
we limit it to the organizations that bear the name. As numerous as they 
are, and as powerful, they take not up into themselves the fullness of one 
man’s relation to a movement whose grandeur is ever advancing, bidding 
fair to be as permanent as the Church of God. 

Though sustaining this comprehensive relation to the religious organ- 
izations of America, Mr. Wesley comes into still closer association with 
those bodies which acknowledge him as their human founder. It is here 
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that his impress is the most distinctly seen, the inspiration of his spirit 
most distinctly felt. The law of heredity rules with as firm a hand in the 
spiritual realm as the material, and no organized forms perpetuate their 
peculiarities more undeviatingly than spiritual qualities transmit them- 
selves from generation to generation. These spiritual forces, working 
freely, embody themselves in like manner wherever called into action. 
This explains the typical oneness of organized Methodism in lands thou- 
sands of miles asunder. Wesley’s ideas were the molds in which it was first 
cast. They remain unbroken. The type continues still and no prospect 
appears of its passing away. In nothing does this seem more manifest 
than in the character Mr. Wesley handed down to his sons in the ministry. 
He was an evangelist par excellence. By virtue of his versatile endow- 
ments he was more than this. He was a man of letters, a statesman, a 
theologian, an author, an overseer, a pastor. No man since the days of St. 
Paul has combined more of the elements that go to make up the great 
Christian apostle than John Wesley. And yet looking at him from this 
distance in time and space no one thing stands out more impressively 
prominent than his evangelistic labors, so unwearied, so marvelous. This 
character we find stamped upon his successors, and nowhere more plainly 
and indelibly than upon his American successors. The conditions of soci- 
ety and the vast expanse of territory favored this. American Methodism 
was, and is, more an evangelism than, any thing else. This occupies a 
ruling place in her thoughts and governs her activities. As great as have 
been the results, they are not without mixture of evil. A one-sided min- 
istry, narrow in its views of ministerial relations, lacking in a comprehen- 
sive understanding of some of the most important functions of the min- 
istry, has been the result. Evangelists abound with us; pastors are scarce. 
Evangelistic notions are dominant with us; pastoral ideas have scant room 
and feeble influence. Success is rated by the numbers brought in, not 
retained, nor by the characters developed in those that are. As a defense 
of this state of things, Mr. Wesley’s evangelistic journeyings and labors 
and some sayings of his, like ‘‘The world is my parish,” are still referred 
to. Alas for us, should the ideas fail us and the spirit leave us that im- 
pelled Wesley to pass to and fro from one end of Britain to the other for 
fifty years, proclaiming the gospel of peace and life! Equally, alas for us, 
unless better notions of pastoral work and responsibilities are allowed to 
assert themselves in the policy and practical action of the Church To 
bring a soul to Christ! Who can declare its magnitude? More unspeak- 
able still is it, by much, to lead that soul up the lofty heights of Christian 
manhood, where the mature graces of the spirit will crown the life with 
their splendor. 

The relation Mr. Wesley sustains te American Methodism, defined as 
above, is more important as a doctrinal teacher than as an evangelist. As 
potential as his influence has been in the latter regard, it has been still 
greater as a theological instructor. 

Though not as profound and learned as many who accepted the theol- 
ogy be taught, and though not entering into the doctrinal contention 
which his ministry provoked, as did Fletcher, yet he must be regarded as 
the human source of those creeds which Methodism always and every- 
where, and nowhere more plainly and boldly proclaims than in America, 
and whose influence refuses to be revealed to the careless student of 
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Church history. He is an acknowledged standard of orthodoxy in organ- 
ized Methodism, and in that vast amount of unorganized, whose presence 
is a confessed fact, his teachings are floating through the ecclesiastical 
heavens a very doctrinal contagion itself. The deliverances of the General 
Association of Congregationalists, held in Oberlin a few years ago, mark 
the rising of a tide whose waters began to flow in earnest when Mr. Wes- 
ley took to the moors to offer a withheld Gospel to the abandoned multi- 
tudes, and entered, God’s lamp in hand, the mines of Cornwall, and told 
the poor toilers in the darkness that its light was shining for them. It 
was the first breathings of a liberal theology upon the narrow, iron-bound 
theology of the day, which was drying up the fountains of that spiritual 
life, which alone has virtue to construct the true body of Christ. Such 
breathings were too divine to be confined to their insular origin. They 
must needs cross the sea, where a new, rising empire was waiting their 
coming and preparing them a boundless field of activity. They came with 
Barbara Heck, Embury, Webb, Pillmoor, Asbury, Coke, and others sent 
over by Wesley, reflectors of his convictions and sympathizers with his 
spirit and purpose. The contest with a chilling, frosty theology began, 
not to stop till the icy fetters gave way. Even the snow-capped heights 
have yielded to the warmth, and the green summits are seen. 

It may revolt the feelings of some to say that the liberal theology of Amer- 
ica of to-day, although organized Methodism is lessaffected by what is bad in 
it han any other corporate body, has a not remote relation with John Wes- 
ley. Not that he was a man of a slip-shod creed, or taught a slack-twisted 
theology, or committed the insufferable blunder of teaching that dottrine, 
is without importance. But the movement of which he was the embodi- 
ment was in the direction of a broader theology, as well as of a deeper 
life. The deeper life could not have come without the broader theology; 
the broader theology must hd've perished of inanition without the deeper 
life. The creed that gives an Infinite Fatherhood to the race, a Divine 
Redeemer to every man, a boundless covenant of mercy and grace to every 
guilty one, can not be charged with deficiency as to comprehensiveness, 
It includes all, it shuts out none. Whatever else it is, it is not illiberal. 
Whatever else it is not, it is liberal. 

Should any one think it a matter of fancy that Wesley stands in any 
vital relation to the changes that the last three-quarters of a century have 
wrought in American theology, let him reflect that all those changes which 
have tended to bring the Gospel and human reason and human intuition into 
sweeter harmony have been in the direction of that theology which a 
metaphysical scholasticism had lost, and that Mr. Wesley, by that “genius 
for religion” which Macaulay credited him with, found and revived 
and sent forth upon its redeeming mission. The contention which Meth- 
- odism introduced into America, and which fifty years ago swept on, a 
deep, swift current, has found a broad expanse, where it rests in compar- 
ative stillness, substituting for the intellectual struggles it provoked a holy 
competition in the practical duties of religion. “The new theology” is a 
reaction from the old, as was Methodism itself, and the new has drawn 
inspiration from the Oxford vigils and struggles of nearly a hundred and 
fifty years ago. That it has branched off into lamentable error only proves 
that it has not been favored with a. directing mind of such self-poise and 
clear spiritual intuitions as presided at Oxford. It illustrates, again, the 
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difficulty, and indeed impossibility, of keeping any movements, even those 
travailing in birth with the highest interests of men, free of the imperfec- 
tions of our human nature, and unmixed with errors, the fruits of our 
deficient understandings. Often, indeed, the gravity of the errors will be 
proportionate to the magnitude of the interests involved. That Method- 
ism, by freeing theology from the short tether which held it so firmly, an- 
ticipated and made possible the doctrinal freedom now to be found in 
American Churches, no more makes John Wesley responsible for the 
theological excesses which are indulged than the success of the war for 
independence makes the Continental Congress or George Washington re- 
sponsible for the ‘‘ reign of terror’”’ which filled the gutters of Paris with 
blood. : 

In still another way does Wesley stand related as a teacher of the 
Methodism, as herein defined, of America; and the relation here again de- 
mands larger liberality of thought and more comprehensive creeds. In 
his day, creeds, mere statements of belief, formal theology, had usurped 
a place in the Christian commonwealth which did not belong to them. 
They were tests of rightful and allowable membership in the household of 
faith. To contradict these was an offense not to be condoned, and the 
offender left in visible unity with the body of Christ. This Mr. Wesley 
condemned with unabated constancy, and illustrated his condemnation by 
one of the most catholic of lives which has ever been put on record. He 
found creeds and a life put out of their proper relationships, and he put 
them where they belonged. Though all his life refusing to compromise his 
convictions for the sake of peace, yet with an insight that did him vast 
credit and a spirit that lifted him out of the age in which he lived, he saw 
the vast superiority of a life over a belief, and did not hesitate to give it its 
just pre-eminence. In nothing does his moral loftiness appear grander 
than in his hearty fellowship with all who loved the Lord Jesus Christ, 
Neyer was his language, “If thine head be as my head,” but, “If thine 
heart be as my heart.” Wherever the divine life had found entrance, 
there the love of John Wesley sought admission. Doctrinal differences 
could not shut him out from communion with every soul in which Christ 
had found a resting-place. A pure life was to him more than a pure 
creed. The condition prescribed for admission to his Societies stands as 
an enduring monument of his catholicity. Its formative and expansive 
influence upon American Methodism can not be told. It has been a 
leaven working toward Christian unity ever since the formation of the first 
class in John Street. Taken in connection with his example and his uni- 
form teachings, touching the rightful positions which a belief and a life 
sustain to each other, it has done much to save American Methodism from 
falling into the grave of sectarian narrowness, and cultivated that enlarged 
charity which, from the beginning till now, has had a place at her com- 
munion-table for all disciples of the Lord Jesus. The exaltation of a life 
above a creed has, doubtless, tended to freedom of doctrinal statement, and 
thus coincided with the general movement in favor of a larger liberality 
in the sphere of formal theology. 

But Mr. Wesley sustains a relation to organic Methodism*in America 
that.can scarcely go untouched in a paper contributed upon the subject 
here discussed. Churches as well as States must have a government, in 
order to do and to stand. No one recognized this more fully than Mr. 
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Wesley, and no one of his times had a genius for effecting it superior to 
his. Indeed, Methodism in its truer and broader sense, as a principle, a 
life, was essentially an organific power, and sought to bring the moral ele- 
ments at its disposal into form as instinctively as animal life puts the ma- 
terial needed for its structures into form, endowing them with symmetry 
and beauty and adaptedness to their ends. It lost none of its peculiarities 
in this regard by, transit across the sea. It soon began to gather together 
its materials for casting into molds of some shape. It was natural that Mr. 
Wesley should be consulted. He was consulted. As was meet, he gave his 
advice. It was not followed in a way to please him; and, as was unmeet, 
he showed his displeasure thereat. His letter of condemnation to Mr. As- 
bury was uncalled for, and was of the essence of usurpation. Neither Christ 
nor his apostles prescribed any form of government for the Church. It was 
unseemly in Mr. Wesley to attempt it. The fact that he had sent preach- 
ers here, the most of whom had left their flocks when the war broke out, 
invested him with no authority to this end. In nothing did his statesman- 
ship show itself to so little advantage as in fretting because a people three 
thousand miles distant, whom he had not gathered, whom he had never 
seen, who were living under an independent government, ordained by a 
genius he could not appreciate, thought best to take care of themselves, 
and in order to do that were disposed to adopt that style of structure that 
suited them best for an ecclesiastical house. It was their business, not his, 
any further*han he was asked to make it his. 

Much controversy—far too acrid, too—has been spent on the question 
as to whether American Methodism was organized in accordance with Mr. 
Wesley’s judgment. As a matter of history it has interest; as a matter 
affecting validity of organization or the rightful action of those engaged > 
therein, it has none. He advised a superintendency; the Church called it 
an episcopacy when she got ready to. This she had a right to do. It is 
idle to ask whether she put more or less into it than he judged expedient. 
She was at liberty to put in what she pleased; to endow it highly with au- 
thority or feebly, to invest it with large franchises or to limit them with 
great caution. She had the power to add to or take from; investment or 
divestment were alike her prerogative. There was no limit to her author- 
ity in either direction. There is none now, and this by law and natural 
right as well. 

The opinion may be expressed without offense that no branch of, Amer- 
ican Methodism is organized in exact accordance with Mr. Wesley’s wish. 
That he recommended an episcopal form of government, with a superin- 
tendent at its head, goes uncontroverted. But Methodist bishops have not 
now, never had, the authority conferred upon them that Mr. Wesley ex- 
pected Dr. Coke to exercise. Mr. Wesley’s relation to British Methodism 
was that of an autocrat. That Dr. Coke expected that he was to sustain 
the same relation to American Methodism is not improbable. His changing 
the time and place of the meeting of the Baltimore Conference was an act 
of despotism for which he was justly censured. If there is any record of 
Mr. Wesley’s disapproval of Dr. Coke’s act, I have not seen it. It is by no 
means a violent supposition that he meant more by his superintendency in 
the direction of authority than the Methodist episcopacy now means, more 
than it meant even when the General Conference of 1784 adjourned. 

Yet, as the general principles adopted by Mr. Wesley for the govern- 
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ment of those who were gathered into Christian fellowship through his 
ministry ruled in the organization of American Methodism, and more es- 
pecially as that organizing life which sprang out of the movement of which 
he was the confessed head asserted itself in all the formative legislation of 
the Church, his relation to it as a corporate body is quite evident. His 
statesmanship finds exemplification wherever American Methodism has 
gone, as in England and all her vast colonial empire. 

The influence of Mr. Wesley as a lover and patron of learning deserves 
a more extended notice than can be given it here. God never selects un- 
educated men, never selects ignorance, to usher in a great religious epoch. 
By not doing so he has set his approving seal upon learning in the minis- 
try and upon an educated and an educating Church. To educate the masses 
who have flocked to Methodist altars has been a prodigious undertaking. 
To educate her ministry, even, has been impossible. The phenomenal suc- 
cess of many of her uneducated preachers has been turned into an argu- 
ment against the attempt. Although they do but slander Methodism who 
accuse her of being the enemy of learning, it must be confessed that many 
who have occupied her pulpits have not only been innocent of -its posses- 
sion, but have had no just conception of its inestimable worth. Their 
sneers at the educated have been a sore trial to the lovers of knowledge, 
and an obstruction to the bringing in of a better day. To carry the Gospel 
to the ignorant and neglected, and awaken in them aspirations for knowl- 
edge, as well as to bring them to Christ, constitutes one of the cliief grounds 
upon which Methodism may lay claim to the honor of men and God. Other 
Churches than the Methodist can not appreciate the magnitude and difficulty 
of this work. In its prosecution the name of Wesley has been a mighty 
inspiration to ministry and laity alike. No true son of his in the ministry 
but must find difficulty in speaking lightly of education, while the people 
gathered into Methodist temples have associated their conversion and bet- 
ter life, and the hopes of the future that cheer the present, with the great 
Wesleyan revival, a veritable religious renaissance. Often in an atmo- 
sphere heavy with ignorance the name of Wesley has come redolent with 
learning, and diffused a virtue no other name could bestow. The clouds 
which have at times rested darkly upon our educational prospects have 
often been lifted by breezes from Oxford—the scene lighted up by the fires 
that have been burning in that old temple of learning for a thousand years. 
His attainments, his example, his ceaseless efforts to multiply knowledge, 
have been, and still are, potential stimulants to American Methodism to 
provide abundantly and thoroughly for the education of her children. 
Well will it be for her if they lose not their virtue till the mighty work 
is wrought. Piety and zeal alone can not measure the influence of a 
Church. Its ability to lead the thought of the world and deal with those 
problems which involve the destinies of men must enter into the count as 
most important factors. 

Though Mr. Wesley never saw the Methodist vine whose American 
growth has been so luxuriant, yet his relation to it as evangelist, as theo- 
logian, as legislator, as educator, can not be denied; neither can it be 
denied that that relation was as fortunate for Methodism as honorable to 
himself. 

The full significance of this relation who can tell? Its full significance 
generations hence, what prophet can foresee ? Through organized Meth- 
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odism in America alone fifteen millions now living on this continent feel 
the influence of the life and character of one of the most remarkable men 
of the last century—one of the most notable, indeed, of the Christian 
Church ; for such was John Wesley. Through it, to all parts of the globe, 
his inspirations have gone, achieving results like to those which have 
sprung up in its pathway in all parts of America. It has brought him into 
felt communion with all Christian hearts of the New World. It has en- 
tered into the religious life of America. There it must remain a perma- 
nent spiritual foree. America advancing, developing, expanding, her star 
rising higher and higher in the political heavens, and growing more re- 
splendent with the coming ages, what seer can take in the sweep of her 
influence upon the nations of the earth? However majestic that sweep 
may be, it is not the utterance of varity to say here that Methodism 
must have a living association with her fortunes and glory. She will con- 
tribute more than one shaft of light that goes to form her coronal. Wes- 
ley’s relations are vital to all that American Christianity may ever achieve. 
Impartial history will never consent to the granting of divorcement be- 
tween the two. 





STATISTICAL RESULTS OF MBTHODISM—MEM= 
BERSHIP, ETC. 


DANIEL DORCHESTER, D. D. 


Tur extraordinary growth of Methodism has come to be acknowledged 
by religionists and non-religionists of all classes as one of the most palpa- 
ble facts of the world’s religious history. Profoundly impressed as we all 
are with the remarkable phenomena of our denominational growth, let us 
enter upon the contemplation of its statistical exhibits, not in the spirit 
of boasting, but in the spirit of the Psalmist: “Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us, but unto thy great name, give glory, for thy mercy and for thy truth’s sake.” 

At the time when Methodism arose almost all of Asia and Africa and 
the mighty worlds of Australasia and Polynesia lay in the undisturbed 
slumbers of savagery and superstition, and only a few hundred thousand 
Protestant colonists occupied the North Atlantic sea-board of this Western 
Hemisphere. The grand sultan, the sophi, and the great mogul were the 
most potent arbiters of the destinies of nations. The only form of Chris- 
tianity not then aggressive was Protestantism. It was only two centuries 
from Luther, but the vital elements of the Reformation had either sadly 
lapsed or were utterly lost—Bishop Burnet feared ‘“irrecoverably lost.” 
In England, says Mr. Lecky, “Christianity was-reduced to its lowest 
terms.” 

Such was the period in which the first throes of the Wesleyan renais- 
sance in the universal Church were felt—a renaissance in the universal 
Church, for, in the language of Isaac Taylor, widely indorsed by all classes 
of divines, the field-preaching of Wesley and Whitefield, in 1739, “ presents 
itself as the starting-point of our modern religious history,” ‘the event 
whence the religious epoch now current must date its commencement,” 
“back to which we look, necessarily, as often as we seek to trace to its 
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source whatever is most characteristic of the present time,’’ and “ which 
points forward to the next coming development of the powers of the Gos- 
pel.” Mr. Lecky also says of the Wesleyan movement that “it has incal- 
culably increased the efficiency of almost every religious body;’’ has “ been 
more or less felt by every Protestant community speaking the English 
tongue ;” and that ‘‘ Wesley has had a wider constructive influence in the 
sphere of practical religion than any other man who has appeared since 
the sixteenth century.” 

Let us trace the extraordinary flow of the stream of Methodism since 
its first feeble beginning, like a brooklet so small that a single ox might 
drink it dry, down to its present broad, majestic proportions. Let us look 
for the régister-marks it has left all along its banks, and measure, as well 
as numbers can do it, its volume and flow. 

There is much in the broader scope ofits influence in the universal 
Church, not the least, but by far the major part, of the beneficent results 
of its mission, which has never been tabulated, and never can be, in any 
summaries of the fruitage of the Wesleyan renaissance. Its overflow of 
converts and ministers into other religious communions, and its wider 
overflow of religious influences, vitalizing, organizing, and energizing the 
forces of modern Christianity, the world over, are elements too subtle and 
too vast for computation by the feeble mathematics of finite realms. 

The results of the investigations given in this paper will be presented 
in two parts: ae 

I. Tae Present NumericaL Status or Meruonism. 

II. Its Revative GrowrTu. 


I. Tae Present Numericau Status or Mernopism. 


Turning to the various countries in which we are represented, we 


have, first: 
Table I. 


MeErHopIsm (ALL BRANCHES) IN THE UniTep Srarss, 1884. 
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1884'|Methodist Episcopal Ch., . | 12,811] 12,211] 1,604,482] 182 920 \1, 800, 150 
1883?)M. E. Church, South, . .| 4,176] 5,892] 894,132 904, 248 
18803|M. E. African "Church, . .| 2,540) 9,760] 390,000; . . . | 399° ,040 
1880°|M. E. African Zion Church,| 2,000) 2,750] 300,000] . . . 302,000. 
18824|M. E. Colored Church, . .| 1,729] +683} 125,000] . . . 126,729 
1884°/Protestant Methodist’ Ch., 1,340} 919) 125,666} 3,597; 130,603 
1884°|/Primitive Methodist Ch., 45} 161 3,233 721 3,999 
1880°|Congregational Meth. Ch., EPS Al = 135(80|eeeas 13,750 
_| 1883"|/Free Methodist Church, . 373] 348 12,033} 2,081) 14,478 
* Independent Meth. Ch., Racy Sommer cmidc. shill ay os ie 5,000 
8|Reformed Methodist Ch., ate oD, oa haa) | Soeate nak foie ena 3,000 
1883") Wesleyan Meth. Ch., U. 8; Be 173 UG: O2 Uae ores 16,321 
’Union Am. Methodist Ch., eiMekes 40 S000) Fee an. 3,500 
Total Methodist bodies,| 25,239] 32,937 3,488,047 189,328 3,716,318 
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Table I—Continued. 


CoenatE Meruopist Bopizs. 
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1883"| United Brethren, ... .| 1,246) 928) 161,828) . . . | 163,074 
1884°|Evangelical Association, . 994, 621) 124,554)... | 134,548 
Total of Cognate bodies,| 2,240} 1,549) 285,382] . . . | 297,622 
Total Methodist bodies, | 25,239] 32,937| 3,488,047] 189,328|3,716,318 
INGORSENOs <5 5 See Gg oh 27,479) 34,486] 3,774,429] 189,328]/4,013,940 
1Furnished by W. H. De Puy, D. D., but not quite complete for 1884, the fig- 
ures for Foochow, Texas, South India, Central Alabama, Austin, Savannah, 
West Texas, and South German Conferences being those for 1883. 
2 Minutes of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for 1883. 
3 Krom “ The Budget” for 1884, but the same as given for 1880. 
4 Minutes of the General Conference of that Church for 1882. 
6 Official minutes of that body for 1884, 6 Official minutes for 1880. 
7 Official minutes of that body for 1883. 8 Estimated. 








The foregoing table includes many who live on foreign mission sta- 
tions and in the Canadas, as follows: 
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On Forrren Missions. 
Methodist Episcopal Church, . . . | 360 | 871 |31,196 | 11,904 | 438,460 





Methodist Episcopal Church, South, | 34 | 104 | 2,796 2,830 
Evangelical Association, ..... 6451 23) 83635 4) 3 see 8,699 
UnitedsBrethrery i) iis ou fee is 42 28 2 S0GL area 934 








486 | 498 | 48,533 | 11,904 | 55,923 
In THE CANADAS. 


Evangelical Association, ..... 38) P20N ro 2O2n I saree. 5,330 
WnitedsBrethren; cy ig fs LES ioeent) ,O60L ict ane 1,074 
HreesMethodists, <a eac- 5s ju... 9] 15 399 188 587 
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Total outside United States, . | 547 | 533 |50,284 | 12,092 | 62,914 














Deducting these numbers from the footings of the foregoing table, we 
have within the United States, in 1884, the following: 


Traveling preachers, ...... aN dap ne haemtaeine, makte 26,932 
Hocalg preachers; sancti tas) Walls Wavi-mie ays t alc 33,953 
Meniberssimer ill jeetmetrmeensen ltrs) cit esse co memtare 0s 3,724,145 
BO DatlONCS witMc erm el cite eitte ccaviat efece sth sss 177,236 


Total COMMUMICATIES Perce) fy atelier fs) 2irs) Be es - . 8,951,026 
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The statistics of two-thirds of the branches of Methodism in the 
United States are for the years 1880-1883. These are the latest that are 
accessible to us. Were they complete for 1884, they would doubtless ex- 
ceed four millions. 

Next we have— 

Table III. 


é 
Mernopism in THE British DoMINION IN Norta America, 1884. 
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DomINION oF CANADA. 

The Methodist Church1— 
Toronto Conference, Ae, ce aicemoe 276 | 423 | 29,867 | 30,148 
Themen vies Chat 0 fhe ine itech ae ote 188 | 2527] 23,075 | 23,263 
Niagara la ll WO Ser 5 iS ute 175 | 2347] 20,506 | 20,681 
Guelph Seyi yh Lio ides eerste? 182 | 2707] 22,049 | 22,231 
Bay of Quinte“  w . ee ce - 190 | 2407} 20,058 | .20,248 
Montreal Be te ae gaa Ghia. cic 245 | 300?| 23,464 | 23,709 
Manitoba LO Mh Soh OMORt Gy oc Died 79 69 | 3,060 | 3,439 
Nanay Seonb Gu a e o 6 eo x 109 41 | 10,511 | 10,620 
N. Brunswick and Pr. Ed.’s Isl. Conf. 99 507| 8,541 | 8,640 
Evangelical Association? ...-...-- 38 20 5,292 5,330 
Colored Methodists‘ ...--..-+-. 35 38 | 1,884] 1,919 
WnitedeBrethrem:® cess ar eel ts TEN 3h 1,060 1,074 
Free Methodists,® Oe oa EA cine Mac ae 9 15 578 587 

NEWFOUNDLAND. i 

The Methodist Church,®6......... 53 41 8,562 8,615 
Aggregate Methodists in British America,} 1,692 | 1,993 | 178,707 | 186,499 
1 Comprising the recently united Methodist bodies. Statistics for 1884 kindly 





furnished by Rev. G. H. Canish, of Wingham soon ae 2 Approximate only. 
3 From the United States, extending into dan nad 4 For 1881. 
5 From the Minutes of the Free Methodist Chureh for 1883. 


® Official Minutes for 1884. 





~ Besides the foregoing, Methodism has in the two continents of North 
and South America and the adjacent islands the following: 

In the West Indies, the Bahamas, etc. (statistics for 1880), 108 traveling 
preachers and 51,905 communicants. 

In Mexico (statistics partly for 1883 and partly for 1884), 48 traveling 
preachers, 92 local preachers, and 3,487 communicants. 

In Central America, 5 traveling preachers and 4,086 communicants (sta- 
tistics for 1880). 

In South America, 25 traveling preachers, 9 local preachers, and 4,958 
communicants (statistics for 1880). 

Total in the West Indies, Bahama Islands, Mexico, Central America, 
and South America, 186 traveling preachers, 101 local preachers, and 64,436 
members. 

Aggregate, on both American continents and the adjacent islands, 28,810 
traveling preachers, 36,044 local preachers, and 4,192,961 communicants. 
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Passing to Europe, we have— 
Table IV. 


MerrHopism In THE BrirtisH Isixzs, 1884, 
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Wesleyan Methodists? ........ 2,140 | 14,183 | 471,095 | 473,235 
Methodists, New Connection,.... . 215 | 1,271 | 38,819 | 34,034 
Primitive Methodists,......... 1,044 | 15,982 | 191,108 | 192,152 
Bible;Chrishians:4 cos vs teste as oes 174 | 1,909 | 28,846 | 24,020 
United Methodists, Free Churches,. .| 415 | 3,330 | 83,469 | 83,884 
Wesleyan Reform Union,®>....... Wy eetcecent 8,771 8,786 
Calvinistic Methodists,®........ O70 sessseces 127,314 | 127,314 
Weigle a es eh hee ea 4,973 | 36,675 | 939,412 | 943,425 








1 Having failed myself to receive the latest statistics from England Dr. De Puy 
kindly furnished all the above data, which he had just received. Those for the 
Calvinistic Methodists are from Whitaker’s London Almanac for 1884. 

2 Traveling preachers reckoned in, because not elsewhere included, accord- 
ing to the polity of Methodism. The Calvinistic Methodist preachers are ex- 
cepted, because of a different polity. 

3 Including the Irish Wesleyan Conference. 

4 Including their membersin Australia. 5 Not for 1884, but the latest available, 

6 Tabulated here because they sprang out of the great Wesleyan movement. 





From France, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden we have data for 1884; 
from Bulgaria, for 1883 ; from Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Malta, Spain, 
and Portugal, for 1880; from Asia, Africa, Polynesia, and Australasia, for 
1880. Tabulated, we have the following exhibits of Methodists im all the 


world 
Table V. 


MerHopismM IN THE WHOLE Wor Lp, 1884. 




















lar ct | 
we | 93 | Seas 
Ss 2 o8 We 
Be | iw | 288 
COUNTRIES. iS = ~ aE $5 
a : § 5 5 ee < 
: Gaey Yaar 
AMERICA— 5 
(Dieta Creneseeec 6 Gln og oe ci niols 26,932 | 33,953 | 3,951,026 
British North America, ......... 1,692 | 1,993 | 180,499 
West Indies, Bahamas, ete.,?. .-....- aI | Ropee one 51,905 
MEGRICO eRe em siuel suc et ceie) ert ve 48 92 3.487 
Central America® .. 2... 6+. ee es elt estore 1,086 
Shystioe Muna 6 Ge 66m donc obit oe 25 9} ° 4,958 
Total, America,. 6 6 6. eee 28,810 | 36,047 | 4,192,961 
Une ace ie ee ace era NT 
| 1 In part for 1884. 2 For 1884. 3 For 1880. 
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Table V—Continued. 
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SF Sow 
CouNTRIES. ao ry Boss 
a € | Bere 
EuRoPE— ‘ 
Britigh Isles hs 46 ae) cn ao eg ee ee es 4,973 | 36,675 | 948,425 
Bitance-Ln ie hecaee eee? aeny'*t (oink yale ese 28 127 2,054 
Spain and Portual,? ...--.. +--+: - TOM corneeree 398 
Germany and Switzerland,*....... 98 94 | ~~ 21,276 
Wenimiarketesh ce Se «bv fele se 8s fle 10 6] . 1,029 
INGEWAVANCIE ititsn 2% five =) oc is) fe ose 31 22 3,868 
Sie ies tng Ge oO niecl yond ecbeoioy toe ec 50 99 11,959 
Thaly, ielta? se x Borla es es ne 48 2 2,586 
Teleeiniy 2 6 ea eplo youth cheoeth ono = 4 2 60 
Total; Murope,c. ss is « s - os « 5,252 | 37,027 | 986,655 
AsIA— 
India and Ceylon,?......=...-.. 164 105 10,005 
TA ties Sis | BUneks foe ce Ue, tones pe eanaen teh ness 148 46 2,884 
SADAISA reels: voalies Noelia) emer er eiol Lette uron ofr as 8 5 628 
Potals ASA: eke ice 2%, senate or yet 315 156 13,517 
DEEN hs a resins os hey DSC ne See Macy 177 52 51,657 
AUSTRALASIA AND POLYNESIA,?..--..-- 435 | 3,771 75,153 
Aggregates: co -ndivaicen's mun. Maiglay hs 34,989 | 77,053 | 5,319,943 
1 For 1884. 2 For 1880. 3 For 1883. 4 A little too large, I fear. 
We have thus reached the grand aggregate for all the world: 
Traveling preachers,.-. +--+ + +++ +++ ees 34,989 
Local preachers,. . 9. 1 8 6s Ss ee ee ee 77,053 
Communmicants, . 01 soe ye aie wes ae ee 5,319,943 


(Communicants include traveling preachers, members in full, and pro- 
bationers. Local preachers are always reckoned as laymen.) 

Could full reports be obtained from every branch of Methodism and 
all her mission stations, all over the world, down to the year 1884, doubtless 
the figures would exceed 5,400,000. We may safely fix them at 5,350,000. 


Il. Tue Revattve Growrn. 


This phase of our investigation comprises three parts. The growth of 
Methodism should be considered relatively: 1. To the Past ; 2. To the Popu- 
lation; and, 3. To Other Religious Bodies. 

Let us consider its growth, Ist, relatively to the Past. 

The leading epochs in the history of Methodism are: Its origin in 
England in 1739; its planting in America in 1766; the organization of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1784; the centennial of its English origin 
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in 1839; the centennial of its introduction into America in 1866; and the 
present centennial of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

For these dates we have the following world-wide statistical exhibits. 
of ministers and communicants of all branches of Methodism, in a very 
few instances carefully discriminated estimates supplying the lack of 
exact data: 



































Table VI. 

Periods. Ministers. Communicants.'.| Total Increase. 
1739 bit Vast, gel bl PEMD eee ialec eer aC emi 
1766 50 24,000 24,000 
1784 280 64,207 40,207 _ 
1839 6,080 1,400,000? 1,335,793 
1866 18,000 3,000,000! 1,600,000 
1884? 34,987 - 5,350,000 2,350,000 

1 Including ieaveling preachers, members and probationers. 
Those for 1889 and 1866 are close approximations, 

2 Not quite complete for 1884. Ina considerable number of cases 
only the statistics from 1880-1883 were available. 



























Table VII, 
Periods Average Yearly Increase of Average Yearly In- 
4 Communicants. crease per member. 
1739—1766 888 bees 
1766—1784 2,223 .930 
1784—1839 24,288 378 
1839—1866 59,259 -042 
1866—1884 130,555 .043 








The foregoing table shows that at no previous period has either the 
total or the average yearly increase been as great as in the last short 
period of eighteen years since 1866. The average yearly increase, from 
1784 to 1839, was 24,288; from 1839 to 1866 it was 59,259; but since 1866 it 
has been 130,555. 

But it should not be overlooked that the basal numbers on which the 
gain has been made have been larger in each successive period. For in- 
stance, the Methodists in the world, in 1766, were 24,000; but, during the 
next eighteen years, each one of these brought in an average of .93 of one 
member yearly; from 1784 to 1839 each member brought in .37 of one 
member yearly; from 1839 to 1866 each member brought in .042 of one 
member yearly; and from 1866 to 1884 each member added .043 of one 
member yearly. 

Thus it is clear that while our total yearly increase has steadily grown 
the average yearly increase per member has steadily declined. Here is 
room for moralizing. Nevertheless we should not overlook the fact that 
many conditions of our work and of the population have greatly changed, 
accounting largely, though not wholly, for this relative decline. And there 
are, also, some unconscious subleties in figures which we need to guard 
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against in such calculations. If we take the statistics of the population of 
the United States, for the periods 1800, 1850, 1870, and 1880, and treat 
them in the same way we have those of the communicants, we will have 
the following results: 





Population of United i Average yearly In- 
States. Bi et crease per Individual, 
’ 


5,305,000 


23,191,000 17,886,000 0.674 
38,558,000 15,367,000 0.33-4 
50,152,000 11,594,000 0.03-4 








Thus it will be ‘seen that for each individual inhabitant in 1800, 0.67 of 
another inhabitant was added yearly during the period from 1800 to 
1850; during the period from 1850 to 1870, for each individual inhab- 
itant in 1850, there was added 0.33 of another inhabitant yearly ; and from 
1870 to 1880, for each individual inhabitant there was added 0.03 of another 
inhabitant yearly. Here is a ratio of relative decline in the population 
similar to that in the communicants which should be duly considered in 
connection with our moralizing on this question. 

Let us next consider, 

2. The growth of Methodism relatively to the population. 

What is the actual standing of aggregate Methodism in the whole popu- 
lation of the various countries at the date of the last census in each? 

In 1881, in the British Isles, there was one Methodist communicant in 
thirty-eight inhabitants; in Newfoundland, one in twenty-one inhabitants ; 
in the British Dominion in North America, one in twenty-five inhabitants; 
in 1880, in the United States, one in thirteen inhabitants. 

Taking the adherents of Methodism, as given in the Canadian Census 
for 1881, and we find they constitute: 


In the Province of Ontario, ..... 30 per cent of the whole population. 
5 re Onenes, 0. es aldo “ cc 
a ss Nova Scotia,...11 “ Sy We Aare 

In New Brunswick,..------- 10 « “ ‘“ 

IRM ENeAOlo ig aun Old co Geceml ens c aiet “ “ ec 

In Prince Edward’s Isle, ...... 12 Us 66 ce 


Reckoning the adherents of Methodism in the United, in 1880, as three 
and a half times as many as the communicants, and they would be equal 
to 24 per cent of the entire population. 

Extending these comparisons through several periods we shall ascer- 
tain how Methodism has competed in the race with the population. 

In the British Dominion, in North America, we find the adherents of 
Methodism, given in the Census from 1851 to 1881, as follows: 


In 1851 they were 11 percent of the whole population. 
3 (79 14 (3 a3 oc 


1861 
75 1871 oe 16 73 ce (a3 
66 1881 (73 17. it be 3 


The English Census, formerly taken on a similar religious basis, now 
omits such religious data; and the statistics of Methodism in the British 
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Isles for former periods, which we have in hand, are too incomplete to 
justify any comparison with the growth of the population. 

For the United States we can compare the communicants of aggregate 
Methodism directly with the population: 


In 1800 there was one in 82 inhabitants. 
““ ‘ “cc ile “ec 


1850 
bee (cc een phate ahs 
Ren 4 aes see eas 


Even during the most trying period of all, since 1850, owing to strong 
rationalistic tendencies, the skepticism engendered by the discoveries and 
false assumptions of physical science, and the addition of over eight mill- 
ions of foreigners to our population, a large part of whom are of a different 
religious faith or of no faith, Methodism made a gain of 175 per cent, while 
the total population increased 116 per cent. 

Having noticed the extraordinary growth of Methodism, as a whole, 
and its large gain upon the population, it is the part of wisdom to scruti- 
nize closely and ascertain, if possible, whether there are any weak points. 
We shall find some, but I will notice only those in connection with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church—the branch of Methodism of which I am a 
member. 

Deducting foreign mission communicants so as to compare strictly 
with the population of the United States, and we have: 























Table VIII. 
Periods. Communicants. Increase. Average Yearly 
Increase. 
1784 14,988 ert ae 
1800 64,894 49,906 _ oy L19 
1850 692,608 * 627,714 12,554 
1870 1,366,089 673,481 33,574 
1880 1,721,759 355,670 35,567 
1884 1,756,490 34.731 8,683 





This will give: 
In 1800, one communicant in 82 inhabitants. 
‘ 33 


oe 1850, cc 

cc 1870. be ce 28 66 

“ 1880. 6 “cc 99 ce 
? 


These statistics show that the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States has had a large growth of 390,401 communicants since 1870, 
or an average yearly increase of 27,885. 

Nevertheless, it is also plain that from 1870 to 1880 the growth of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has fallen behind the increase of the popula- 
tion; and that since 1880 this relative decline is greater than in the ten 
previous years. In those ten years the average yearly increase was 35,- 
567 communicants; but since 1880 the gain has averaged only 8,683 yearly, 
while the population of the country has probably been increasing more 
rapidly than ever. Taking the three decades (1850-1880) together, we 
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gained largely upon the population ; but since 1870 we have not kept pace 
with it. 

During the last six or eight years, in common with most other denom- 
inations, we have been in an ebb period, spiritually, with fewer revivals. 
Such ebbs are not unlike other periods we have known, but they have 
been fewer and of shorter duration in this century than in the eighteenth 
century. Notwithstanding, we should be prompted to renewed devotion 
and prayer for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Methodism ought 
never to lose her power and prestige as a revival Church. : 

Let us take one more step in these inquiries, dividing the United States 
and Territories into four sections, and analyzing the situation, so as to de- 
termine where has been the greatest growth or decline in the period from 
1850 to 1880. 

Let the first section be New England; the second or Middle section, 
the area between New England and the Mississippi River, but north of the 
Potomac and Ohio Rivers, West Virginia not included ; the third or South- 
ern section, the area south of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers, and east of the 
Mississippi; the fourth or Western section, all the area west of the Missis- 
sippi River. 








PoPpuLATION. 
SECTIONS. 1850. 1880. 
New England, .. . 2,728,116 4,010,436 
Middle Section,. . . 10,989,012 21,999,843 
Southern Section,. . 7,716,108 12,523,173 
Western Section, . - 1,758,640 11,619,414 





CommuNICANTS oF THE Mernopist EpiscopaL CHURCH. 


SECTIONS. i 1880. 





New England, . . .- 133,658 


Middle Section, . . . 1,117,103 
Southern Section, . . 221,643 
Western Section, - - 249,365 








(Foreign mission communicants deducted.) 
In 1884 there were not far from 280,000 members and probationers 
west of the Mississippi River. 


IncREASE FROM 1850 To 1880. 








SECTIONS. POPULATION. COMMUNICANTS. 
New England, . . 47 per cent. 61 per cent. 
Middle Section, . .| 102 per cent. 96 per cent. 
Southern Section, . 62 per cent. 548 per cent. 


Western Section, .| 561 per cent. 3,128 per cent. 
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NuMBER OF INHABITANTS TO ONE CoMMUNICANT IN THE MeEtTHopIst EPis- 
COoPpAL CHURCH. 











SECTIONS. 1850. 1880. 
New England, ... 33. 30. 
Middle Section,. . . 19.3 19.6 
Southern Section, . . 227s 47. 
Western Section, . . 225. 56. 





From the above, it appears that, while the Middle section has had the 
largest aggregate gain of both communicants and population, the gain in 
communicants has fallen six per cent behind the gain of the population in 
the same section. In New England, where the growth of both membership 
and population is smaller than elsewhere, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
gained fourteen per cent more than the population, and this, too, notwith- 
standing New England is so noted as both an emigrating and an immigrat- 
ing section. The United States census for 1880 shows nearly six hundred 
thousand New England-born people living in the United States outside of 
New England—her best blood that went out to help the other sections. 
Who have taken their places? About eight hundred thousand foreign-born 
people, and their offspring of the first generation, about four hundred 
thousand more. The foreign-born in New England are more largely Trish 
Catholics than elsewhere. In 1880, 19.5 per cent of the whole population 
of New England were foreign-born, while in the United States outside of 
New England only 12.7 per cent were foreign-born. This element, too, 
has gained relatively in the last thirty years. . 


PERCENTAGE OF THE FOREIGN-BORN IN THE WHOLE POPULATION. 


1850. 1880. 
New England, .....-- 11.2 per cent. . . . 19.5 per cent. 
Outside of New England, . 9.5 per cent. . . . 12.7 per cent. 


Increase in New England, 8.3 per cent ; outside of New England, 3.2 per cent. 


These facts show the great disadvantages under which, in New Eng- 
land, the Methodist Episcopal Church has done her work, and how well 
it has, nevertheless, competed with the population in the race of progress. 
In these calculations, the communicants in our foreign missions have 
been deducted. It should be stated that they have very largely increased. 


jay ee 1,203 TrelssOn cea 33,249 
TacetOte gs ns: 10,238 Tn 1884... «+ 0/1 48,460* 


It remains to consider the growth of.Methodism, relatively, 


Ill. To Orser Reticious Bovis. 


Upon this point I shall not elaborate, but will give the briefest possi- 


ble exhibit. : 
When Methodism arose, the Church of England, though lapsed relig- 


iously, had an immense numerical, social, and financial ascendency in Eng- 





*The figures for this date are not quite complete. 
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land and in most of the English colonies. The Presbyterians, Baptists, 
and Congregationalists, however weak spiritually, held the social and secu- 
lar ascendency in their respective fields. An eminent English statistical 
authority, ‘‘ Whitaker’s London Almanac,” for 1881, gives the following 
estimates of the leading denominations among English-speaking people: 


Episcopalians, adherents, i 000,000 | Congregationalists, adherents, &, Hil 000 





Methodists, 250, 000 | Unitarians, 000, "000 
Presbyterians, eens 10; 250, 000 | Roman Catholics, sf 13, 500, 00 
Baptists, ee 8,000,000 Of no particular faith,. . . 8,500,000 


These estimates were made six or eight years ago. In 1884 the Meth- 
odist population in all the world is probably not much under twenty mill- 
ions, though some estimate higher. 

Taking the ministers and enrolled communicants of five leading de- 
nominations, as prepared for 1880,* we have, in all the world, the following: 








DENOMINATIONS. MINISTERS. pe pcos 
Anglican Communion, . 31,256 ey 
Baptists (all kinds),. . . 21 sl 2,938,675 
Congregationalists, . . . 896,742 
Methodists (all kinds), . | . x a beaver. } 5,069,209 
Presbyterians! (all kinds), 2,578,707 





1 Incomplete. 


In THE UNITED STATES. 


Much is said of the remarkable growth of the Roman Catholic Church 
in this country. It has gained rapidly. Nothing is gained by disparaging 
it, as some do. Let it be fully accredited and honored for its zeal and for 
its strong, compact organization. Taking the statistics of the Roman Cath- 
olic population given in their year-books, and we have, with rare excep- 
tions, their whole families. Our own numbers can be compared with theirs 
only by multiplying the enrolled communicants of the various branches of 
Methodism by three and a half. (Some multiply by four; but I prefer the 
smaller number.) This gives the following: 








f 
Roman Catholic | Methodist Popula- eboulitioh over" 


YEAR. 














Population. tion. Roman Catholic. 
1800 100,000: | 227,129 127,129 
1850 1,614,000? 4,891,093 3,277,093 
1870 4°600,0002 , 9,420,439 4,820,439 
1880 6,367,3308 13,455,809 7,088,479 
18844 6,623,176 14,058,790 7,435,614 





10n the authority of Father Hecker. 
2Metropolitan Catholic Almanac. 
Sadlier’ s Catholic Directory, Ordo, and Almanac 
4The Catholics are for 1883, but given in the Year hoor for 1884. 





* See “Appendix ” of “ The Problem of Religious Progress,” by the author of this. 
paper. Phillips & Hunt, 805 Broadway, New York City. 
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This table shows that Methodism has more than twice as many ad- 
herents as Romanism in the United States; and that since 1870 the Meth- 
odist population has increased 4,638,351, while the Roman Catholic pop- 
ulation gained 2,023,176. 


LEADING PRorestant CoMMUNIONS IN THE UNITED STATES AND IN ALL 
AMERICA. 





NortH AND SOUTH AMER- 
UNITED STATES. ICA AND ADJACENT 
ISLES.} 










For 1880. 








Ministers. |Communicants|| Ministers. |Communicants 























Baptists (all kinds), . - -|| 18,881 | 2,452,878 || 18,950 | 2,558,135 


Congregationalists, . . . 3,654 384,332 3,769 394,954 
Protestant Episcopal, . . 3,482 338,333 ma eoec emia |\diaenmeteessce* 
Methodists (all kinds), . . || 25,373 3,775,753 || 27,200 4,008,150 


Presbyterians (all kinds,)*}} 9,082 1,017,848 9,836 1,155,472 

















1 For a detailed exhibit see Appendix of‘ The Problem of Religious Progress,” 
by the author of this paper. 

2 Foreign mission communicants reckoned out. 
3 Including the two Reforméd (late Dutch and German) Churches. 








Lest comment might seem invidious, I content myself with giving the 
statistics without making any comparisons, and close with a catholic 
prayer for the universal Church : 

“May the Lord God of our fathers make ” all good people “a thou- 
sand times as many more as they are, and bless them as he hath promised.” 





STATISTICAL RESULTS OF MBETHODISM—EyDUCA= 
TIONAL AND FINANCIAL. 


PRESIDENT J. H. CARLISLE, LL. D. 


Wuar can the man do that cometh after one who is a king over the 
realm of statistics? Even that which has been already done. He may, 
perhaps, give some gross amounts from the educational and financial 
columns, adding the few inferences that may be suggested. Coleridge 
says the plainest human face is at once a history and a prophecy, if we 
know how to read it well. Statistics show the status of a Church. To say 
it more simply, figures are great facts. The figures of a Church’s progress, 
in so far as they are right and rightly read, are at once a history of the 
past and a prophecy of the future. 

It has been often said that Methodism started.out on its work from 
the gates of an old university. Its first preachers, if not universally 
learned men, were very generally lovers of learning. If not already wise 
when they began to preach, they were great lovers and earnest seekers of 
wisdom. Some studied Hebrew ori horseback. Others began farther down, 
with the English grammar or spelling-book. They tried hard to educate 
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themselves while educating others. John Wesley planned Kingswood 
school in 1739, the first year of Methodism. A theological school was pro- 
posed in 1744, at the first conference in America. John Dickins was plan- 
ning at once a college and a publishing-house in 1780, at the darkest hour 
of the Revolution. There is something even sublime in this—the edu- 
cated Englishman from Eton College, in the woods of a new world, while 
traveling his large circuit in North Carolina, almost within hearing of the 
guns of King’s Mountain and Cowpens, thinking about a publishing-house 
and a college! Others will tell what results have followed from his attempts 
at book-making. At the Christmas Conference the college design took a 
definite shape, and the corner-stone was laid six months afterwards. This 
was old Cokesbury, around whose ashes all our historians love to linger, 
while they take pleasure in the stones thereof. It was proposed that 
schools and seminaries should be started in different parts of the country. 
A few were organized, and, with varying fortunes, they continued for g 
time. Jesse Lee, writing in 1796, says of them, ‘ They are hardly worth 
noticing in this history.” ‘I wished for schools; Dr. Coke wanted a col- 
lege,”’ says Asbury in the same year. The truth is, each of these wise men 
wanted both, the only difference of opinion being as to the best point at 
which to start to secure both. In 1800 there was no college, and there were 
very few schools. The early Methodists had helped to build colleges in 
America for others. Princeton and Dartmouth colleges owe their origin to 
the revival influence of Whitefield, and the English Methodists sent help 
to both enterprises. Through the first quarter of this century, however, 
Methodists able to educate their sons could only send them to institutions 
under influences not only alien, but often opposed to Methodism. The late 
Bishop Simpson gives an instance within his knowledge of a young man, 
openly studying for the Methodist pulpit, who was several times called be- 
fore the faculty and reproved for attending the Sunday services at his own 
church. The bishop himself, in his college life, was made to suffer annoy- 
ance and reproach for belonging to an unpopular body. 

In 1820 the General Conference recommended the organization of sem- 
inaries and schools in the conferences. A few began in that decade. The 
time for colleges came a little later. There are many delegates to this con- 
ference who are older than any existing Methodist college in America. 
Wesleyan University, at Middletown, Connecticut, is the oldest on our list, 
having been organized in 1830. Several others of like grade quickly fol- 
lowed in different portions of the country. Wesleyan Female College, 
Macon, Georgia, organized in 1839, is the oldest of our long list of female 
colleges. The centennial year 1839 gave an impulse to the educational tide. 
In that year American Methodists raised about six hundred thousand dol- 
lars, chiefly for educational purposes. Will not this amount be surpassed 
in some instances by single conferences during this centennial season? 
A presiding elder, whose work covered the spot where Asbury laid down 
his journalizing pen for the last time, reported eighteen thousand dollars. 
He thought this was ‘the largest amount reported from any district in the 
connection. Will not this amount be surpassed, in many instances, by 
single congregations and individuals ? 

Within the Churches represented here to-day we have, perhaps, sev- 
enty universities and colleges, with at least as many classical seminaries, 
nearly one hundred female colleges, and ten theological schools. A very 
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interesting and hopeful phase of our educational interest is seen in the 
foreign mission fields; such as Africa, India, China, Japan, Brazil, and 
Mexico, where we have more than twenty high-schools and colleges, with 
ten theological seminaries. There must be some connection between the 
multiplication of female colleges in the last few years and the rapid devel- 
opment of the Christian work of women. There are, perhaps, fifty thou- 
sand students in all our institutions, of whom about one-tenth are pursu- 
ing a regular college course. The total amount of property invested in our 
educational institutions is about eleven millions. During the last thirty 
years five denominational colleges have been started to one non-denom- 
inational, in the United States. The denominational colleges are to the 
non-denominational as four to one; the students in them respectively 
are in the same ratio, while the property invested is as three to one. The 
entire amount invested in denominational colleges is nearly seventy millions. 

The leaders in the great Methodist movement were quick to see the 
worth of the new Sunday-school enterprise. The untiring, wise, practical 
Asbury started the first Sunday-school established in America during the 
year 1786, in Virginia. He longed to see ‘“‘two thousand children brought 
under the best system of education.” On next Sunday, in this city alone, 
more than ten times that number of children will take part in Sunday- 
school exercises. We now have fifty thousand schools, with more than 
three hundred thousand teachers and three million pupils. It has been 
gaid that from all our various folds we lose more than one-half of our 
converted youth. Will this gloomy experience be repeated in the next 
generations? 

Remembering that John King preached the first Methodist sermon 
ever heard in Baltimore, from a blacksmith’s block at the corner of French 
and Broad Streets, in 1769; and that in 1784 not more than sixty churches 
of all kinds were reported, while a prediction had been ventured “that a 
corn crib would soon hold all the Methodists’”—it is interesting to know 
that we have thirty thousand churches, the number increasing at the rate 
of five for every working day in the year. These will accommodate about 
ten million worshipers. The money value of these houses may reach 
eighty millions. The last sentence in Jesse Lee’s little history is appro- 
priate here: “I wish that we may increase in grace as fast as we have in 
numbers.” 

Our people did not take as readily to building parsonages as to other 
good works. For many years marriage meant location. Even in the early 
years of this country, when an itinerant went through the solemn form of 
endowing some brave woman with all his worldly goods, he simply meant 
that, as his Church had no home for her, he would turn aside and get one 
as soon as he could. About 1800, however, some attention was first given 
to this important matter, and the result is that to-day we have on the 
continent parsonages to the value of twenty millions. 

In all our bounds more than twelve million dollars are paid yearly 
for salaries and kindred claims. One hundred years ago the first collec- 
tion for foreign missions was taken up. Nova Scotia and the West Indies 
were the regions beyond, towards which the restless itinerants at the 
Christmas Conference were looking. Less than three hundred dollars was 
raised as an outfit for two missionaries. Now three millions are raised 


annually for missions. 
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The Methodist Episcopal Church last year raised about seventeen 
millions for all purposes, which amount is probably more than half of the 
ageregate sum raised by all the members of the Methodist family. It is 
estimated that the net value of all our national products last year was five 
hundred millions. The Christians of our country have perhaps one-fifth 
of the whole intrusted to them. How much of this goes into Methodist 
pockets? What becomes of it then? These important questions can not 
be answered here. The condition of our Church twenty years hence will 
answer them. 

In 1793 Asbury writes in his own J ournal, after reading that of Wes- 
ley: “He made this observation (so fixed in my mind) that it is rare, a 
miracle of grace, for a Methodist to increase in wealth and not decrease in 
grace.” It is well for Methodist men and women and Methodist Churches 
to remember this. The amounts we have been quoting are very large, but 
it is startling to think that there are private citizens in our wonderful 
country, any one of whom could buy the entire property of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, or perhaps the entire property of all the Methodist 
Churches. When prizes like that are floating even as a remote theoretical 
possibility before the busy, excited men who sit in our churches, there is 
need of instant faithful warning. Especially is it all important to remem- 
ber that the danger lies not chiefly in the amount of money possessed, 
but in the love of money cherished. 

On March 7, 1793, Asbury, having spent the day before among the 
hills of upper South Carolina, with his Hebrew Grammar in his hand as a 
household study, wrote in his Journal: “‘I consulted the minds of brethren 
about building a house for conference, preaching, and a district school. I 
have no reason to believe that our well-laid plans will be executed. Our 
preachers are unskillful and our friends have little money.” The good 
bishop little dreamed there was at the moment of writing this, within 
thirty miles of him, a boy, thirteen years old, just finishing his common 
school education, who, sixty years after that date, would give to the Church 
a sum beyond the requirements of all his “well-laid plans.” Rev. Ben- 
jamin Wofford died in Spartanburg, S. C., in December, 1850, leaving one 
hundred thousand dollars to found a Methodist College. It has been said, 
that up to that date no amount so large had been given by a Methodist. 
If this assertion is not true, it will be corrected in the general discussion to 
follow these papers. If true, let it remain for the double purpose of plac- 
ing the self-denying local preacher in his proper place in our history, and 
of fixing a date from which we can estimate the recent and very rapid 
growth of benevolence among our people. Truth compels the confession, 
to the shame of Wofford’s own Church, now numbering nearly one mill- 
ion members, that this amount has never been equaled by any of them in 
the generation that has passed since his death. May this reproach be 
wiped out speedily and repeatedly! Let it be said, to the honor of other 
branches of the Methodist Church, that the amount has been frequently 
and greatly surpassed by their liberal men and women. May this class of 
men and women increase rapidly in numbers and in wealth! 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has resolved to raise at least ten 
millions as a Centennial offering, chiefly for educational purposes. The 
Southern Church hopes to raise two millions. The other Churches repre- 
sented here will do as well, or better, in proportion to numbers and wealth. 
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Widening the view beyond our Church lines it is encouraging to find that 
within the last few years the average amount yearly given to educational 
purposes in our country is rapidly increasing, reaching now to perhaps 
seven millions. 

Wilbur Fisk, whose name should be mentioned with honor in the 
briefest notice of our educational movements, said just fifty years ago: 
“Our people are but half awake. Their contributions to this great object 
are as meager as the leakage of a miser’s purse. . . . Religion and edu- 
cation, bound together in their native affinities, and their operation in 
unison, must save the Church and save the nation.” No part of this 
characteristic utterance is entirely out of date, even to-day. 

Perhaps these round numbers may awaken thoughts and aspirations. 
They may kindle hopes and fears. Figures are necessary. There is much 
which they alone can do. There is much which they. can not do. You 
may read or hear that the first American bishop in forty-five years aver-. 
aged a sermon a day; crossed the Alleghany Mountains by bridle-paths 
sixty times; traveled so extensively that his horse’s tracks, if in a 
continuous line, would have gone around the globe a half dozen 
times. These great figures tell a great history; but they do not, can not, 
tell all the good done by the wonderful man. We can count up par- 
sonages, churches, men, women, children, dollars, making them stand 
up as colorless units ina long column. But we can not measure, or weigh, 
or count religious influence and power. These may abide, or increase, 
or decay, while outward incidents may come or go. It may be that Asbury 
traveled five thousand miles in the year 1773. One of his successors, 
Bishop Foster, with both helps and hindrances in his work, such as 
Asbury never knew, traveled twenty-seven thousand miles in one-half 
of the year 1873. Asbury left Baltimore on the adjournment of the Christ- 
mas Conference, on horseback, and rode fifty miles through the snow. It 
may be that not one bishop, or preacher, or layman. will leave the city on 
horseback when this conference adjourns. Methodism does not consist in 
either preachers’ saddle-bags or Pullman’s sleeping-cars. These are but the 
instruments that a consecrated zeal can press into good service. Zeal of 
the best kind is power that can be thrown into any shape. Garrettson 
traveled two thousand miles trying to gather into the conference sixty of 
the eighty preachers scattered over a few States. Now two thousand 
Methodist ministers could be hurled into Baltimore within sixty hours, if 
necessary. Having a little rest time in Charleston, in 1789, Asbury wrote 
out a complete list of all his preachers, one hundred and sixty-six in all. 
The pen of a ready writer would tire often before he could write out the 
names of our sixty thousand preachers, one-half of them, nearly, being 
itinerants. The Minutes of the first American Conference, held in 1770, 
cover one little leaf, literally, six inches by four, and neither side of the 
leaf is crowded. Comparing that leaf with the two hundred and fifty little 
volumes of Minutes published yearly, and the Conference Dailies and 
Year Books, we may have a rough, yet striking view of our growth. 

The Methodists and the cotton plant came to the Southern States at 
the same time. The appearance of one of these was a memorable event in 
the industrial history of our country. All fair-minded men will admit that 
the appearance of the other marked a signal date in our social and relig- 
ious growth. It is not easy to think of our country as it would be without 
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a circuit preacher or a cotton plant in it. More than once during the clos- 
ing years of the last century, Bishop Asbury, when in the Carolinas, speaks 
of joining the family circle in their common evening work of picking the 
seed from cotton with patient fingers. This picture is suggestive every 
way. Between the Methodist Church of that day, with its one bachelor 
bishop, its appliances, appointments, visible outfit, and the same Church as 
represented here before our eyes, the differnece is like that between the 
slow finger-picking of that time and one of the splendid cotton mills of 
to-day. I stood not long since in one of these, awed by the skill that mind 
had given to matter all around me. Hundreds of slender threads were 
running rapidly along their courses, side by side. One strand was suddenly 
broken. The machinery at once stopped. It was almost as if every little 
cord quivered with intelligence, even with sympathy. All seemed to say 
at once: “Mischief has been done. A fellow thread has been broken. 
Mend it, or we will not move an inch.” Brethren, if we had strong, Chris- 
‘tian, Christlike sympathies throbbing all through our vast and varied 
organization, from its finer to its coarser parts, would not the loss or hurt 
of one be the grief of all? 

Methodists have often differed—in love. When the Revolution came, 
a hundred years ago, Paul Heck and Barbara, his wife, could not think 
like many of their associates. They crossed over the lakes, northward, 
where the painful question of allegiance was not raised. Their brethren 
followed them with love and aid. In the next generation another division 
of feeling, sentiments, and outward union came with the war which we 
hope is to be known all through our future history as the last war with 
England. To-day, when for the first time we all gather at the old home- 
stead, surely none are more welcome than our united Canadian brethren. 
All of us can heartily join with them as they say or sing— 


“Rule, Victoria, rule the free, 
And the Almighty rule o’er thee.” 


At the close of the Revolution, Asbury wrote over to an English 
friend: ‘“O America, America! it will certainly be the glory of the world 
for religion. . . . O let us haste in peace and holiness to the kingdom 
of peace and love, where we shall know, love, and enjoy God and each 
other, and all the differences in Church and state and among private 
Christians shall be done away.” It will be a happy half hour in the life 
of any speaker here, if he can help his hearers to catch the spirit of this 
utterance or of the kindred sentiment in the lines addressed by Charles 
Wesley to George Whitefield: 

“Come on, my Whitefield (since the strife is past, 
And friends at first are friends again at last !), 


Our hands, our hearts, and counsels let us join 
In mutual league to advance the work divine.” é 


® 


[Norr.—Especial use has been made of the following works: ‘“Ashbury’s Jour- 
nal;’”’ “ History of Methodism,” and “ History of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” 
by Dr. Abel Stevens; “ Methodist Centennial Year Book,” by Dr. De Puy; “ Prob- 
lem of Religious Progress,” by Dr. Dorchester ; “A Hundred Years of Methodism,” 
by Bishop Simpson ; “ History of Methodism,” by Bishop McTyeire.] 
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A FEW years ago, as a company of American tourists were riding from 
Rotterdam to Deftshaven, their guide, eager to magnify his office, in- 
formed them that they were about to visit the place “from which the 
Pilgrims sailed for Chicago !’’ Can we say that that guide was not a phi- 
losopher? Did not the Pilgrims sail “‘ for Chicago?’ They went forth not 
knowing whither they went; but the wind that bore them onward blew 
where it listed; and was it not the symbol of a heaven-appointed agency 
which was to bear forward that embodiment of power which they repre- 
sented to a grand, but unrevealed, destiny? Plymouth Rock was three 
‘months distant; Chicago, two centuries—the one the representative of 
hard beginnings and heroic endeavor; ‘the other, of grand achievements 
and unexpected triumphs. As individuals, acting within the limits of 
their immediate mission, they were bound for the rock coast of New 
England; as the representatives of an on-coming civilization, they were 
bound “ for Chicago.” 

We see it all now, plainly enough. 

So it were easy, with all the light which a century’s history affords, 
to make ourselves prophets for a hundred years ago—easy to make the 
present the Pisgah of the past. But it is a more difficult task that we are 
asked to attempt in the consideration of the subject set apart for this 
hour. We are asked to go back to the beginning of the century; to 
stand where our fathers stood, with no prescience of history, and amid 
stupendous experiments involving the most vital issues of both Church 
and state, and there note the condition of a recent and novel religious 
movement, and observe the facts and relations, if any there be, which af- 
ford indications of its future. 

At the beginning of the year 1784 we find a band of eighty-two lay 
evangelists, associated’ under the superintendence of Francis Asbury. 
These are the itinerant Methodist preachers of America. Among them are 
but few men of age and large experience. Asbury is not yet forty years 
‘old, and most of his preachers are considerably younger. Of the whole 
number, only sixteen have been five years in the work; twenty-three have 
not yet completed the two years of probationary service; and eighteen 
were received into full connection at the last annual conference. Only 
eleven of them are married men. Certainly we must leave it for future 
generations to speak of them with that reverence to which a lengthened 
term of service, age, and distinguished wisdom may hereafter entitle them 
as “the fathers ’’—to-day they are only the boys—of the itinerancy. 

These young men, under appointment from Mr. Asbury, are traveling 
large circuits, and preaching in humble chapels, of which they have a 
few, in private houses, in barns, and in groves—wherever, indeed, the peo- 
ple will come together to hear their messages—and to congregations vary- 
ing from ten or twelve persons to half as many thousands of people. They 
not only minister at regular intervals in places where they have gath- 
ered congregations, but they also push their way out into the wilderness, 
reaching the scattered population, and constantly enlarging the field of 
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their operations. Their work is divided into forty-six circuits, each of 
which is under the special supervision of some one of their number, who, 
because of this relation, is reckoned as one of Mr. Asbury’s “ assistants,” 
while the preachers under this subordinate supervision are the assistants’ 
“helpers.” The territory traversed by them under this arrangement ex- 
tends southward from New York to South Carolina, and from the seaboard 
well into the mountains of Pennsylvania and Virginia. Their converts 
and followers are organized into “societies,” and now, after the rapid in- 
crease of the last few years, number about fourteen thousand, of whom 
more than twelve thousand are in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and. 
North Carolina. . Baltimore is the chief center of, their operations, and 
Maryland and Virginia are the fields of their greatest activity and greatest 
success. : 

Among these young evangelists are few scholars. Asbury himself has 
been a diligent student, without the advantage of the schools; has read 
largely, and has acquired a considerable knowledge of the Greek and He- 
brew languages. John Dickins, educated at London and Eton, is distin- 
guished among them for his learning. Of the others, there are none who 
can be said to equal these in scholastic attainments, while a few must be 
regarded as extremely illiterate. But generally, although few of them af- 
fect the scholar, yet they prize learning as a desirable accomplishment, 
and ‘“‘ most of them are not deficient in polite literature.” (Ware.) Asa 
rule, they are young men of good mind and of intellectual promise. “In 
practical wisdom, they appear to excel.” 

Here we meet with a fact which has in it something of prophetic 
significance, or at least affords some assurante of permanence for Meth- 
odism as an agency of religious instruction. One of the needs of the 
world, all the world, and always, but especially of this New World, with 
its brainy, but generally uneducated, people, is a class of religious teach- 
ers who will act as mediators between learning and ignorance, honoring 
the one and sympathizing with the other; men who can both learn and 
teach, receive and give; men who will “rightly divide the word of 
truth,” but “shun profane and vain babblings ;” men who prize knowl- 
edge for its own great worth, but who ‘‘count all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus ;” men of feeling and thought, of 
quick intuitions and earnest inquiry, who, whether they know little or much, 
will keep themselves in contact with the throbbing intellectual life of the 
world on the one hand, and with the spiritual needs of men on the other. 
Such is the present need; for here in America are three millions of peo- 
ple, not learned, but quick, wide-awake, thoughtful, appreciative; and 
here are ministers in the Churches who stand as the defenders of dogmas 
and systems, who walk constantly on the cold, intellectual side of relig- 
ion, and who, in spite of all they know, allow the people to perish for 
lack of knowledge. The mediation between learning and common intelli- 
gence, represented by the itinerant ministry, has only to insure its own 
continuance in order to insure its continued and increasing success. 

But these young preachers are not all wise nor all worthy. Mr. As- 
bury, more than once, has had occasion to regret the confidence with 
which he has trusted the sincerity and zeal of young men as a sufficient 
guaranty of their ‘prudence and efficiency; and there remain some who 
are likely to render the lesson still more emphatic. 
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But few of these evangelists have distinguished themselves as great 
preachers. Next to Asbury, in the estimation of many, stand the placid 
Tunnell, “in appearance,” as Ware would say; “ resembling a dead man,” 
but, when with his strong, musical voice he pours forth a flood of elo- 
quence, appearing “as a messenger from the heavenly world;” and the 
“philosophic Gill,” who, with “ eagle-eyed vision,” often ‘soars beyond 
his hearers;’’ and the pathetic Pedicord, whose manly presence is a 
charm, and whose “ voice, both in singing and preaching, has a dissolving 
power of tenderness.” These, with Dickins—‘‘in literature, logic, zeal, 
and devotion, a Paul among the preachers ’’—and Poythress, and Garrett- 
son, and a few others, are all the brilliant stars that as yet appear in this 
rising constellation. They are, however, generally preachers of marked 
power with a limited range of endeavor, and the effectiveness of their 
ministry is seen by its fruits. What most distinguishes them is “the 
happy art of winning souls.” 

The record of their travels is a record of rare heroism; and in that 
record we read, what none can gainsay, that they count not their lives 
dear unto themselves if they may but successfully prosecute the ministry 
which they have received of the Lord Jesus. Surely, if the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews were to be rewritten and enlarged to embrace the 
latest wonders of faith, the record of these heroes would not be omitted. 

From this glance at the working force and the field of our Methodism, 
let us turn to observe it as represented in the yearly conference of the preach- 
ers at Baltimore on the 25th of May. This is the second conference of the 
year, the previous one having been held at Ellis’s Chapel, Va., during the 
first two days of the month, for the convenience of the preachers in the 
Southern circuits. The Baltimore Conference, however, is the representa- 
tive and authoritative body, especially in matters of legislation, and for our 
present purpose may be considered as the conference of the year. The 
preachers have come from their several fields of labor, some of them like 
veterans from fields of battle, ‘‘way-worn and weather-beaten into pre- 
mature old age.” Such is their appearance that a young man, Thomas 
Ware, who has begun to prepare for the ministry, and has come to the con- 
ference with the intention of returning home and of continuing his prepar- 
atory study and work, is so moved when he sees ‘“‘so many of the preach- 
ers broken down,” in the presence of a great demand for laborers, that he 
changes his mind and consents to take an appointment. There is in their 
scarred appearance that which fires the heart that is waiting for the battle, 
something which appeals with effect to one who has already learned to 
“take pleasure in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ’s 
gake.”’? We are almost ready to base a prophecy here; for from the effect- 
ive appeal to sanctified heroism by lofty example come the development 
and perpetuation of holy daring and conquering energy. Here is Asbury! 
Since he met his brethren in conference a year ago he has performed the 
journey of his vast circuit—starting from Baltimore, and traveling first 
southward into Virginia, and then northward through Maryland and New 
Jersey to New York; thence again circuitously southward through New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia, into North Carolina; and thence 
northward again, returning in time for the conferences at Ellis’s Chapel and 
Baltimore. We know the hardship he endures. We know that in “jour- 
neyings,” in perils manifold, in ‘‘ weariness,” in ‘“‘ painfulness,” in “ watch- 
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ings,” in “hunger,” and “ thirst,” and ‘“fastings,’ and ‘cold,’ and 
“nakedness,” as well as in the care of all the societies, is he not a veritable 
apostle? Here he is! Shall we venture another prophecy? The mingled 
qualities of character engraven by this experience on that countenance are 
the Spirit-born forces that are to conquer this New World for the Prince of 
Peace. Faith, courage, conviction, firmness, self-forgetfulness, patience, 
meekness, gentleness, love, peace, joy, hope—is there any thing from which 
Satan will flee in greater terror than from these? These, stamped upon 
leadership, are themselves a prophecy. 

The preachers have come here to confer together concerning their 
work, and to seek agreement respecting all rules and regulations that may 
be needful; to tell their experience ; to encourage each other; to worship 
and pray together; to get a new baptism of the Holy Spirit; and to re- 
ceive their appointments at the hands of the “general assistant.” They 
report great success. This, however, has not been uniform (in some 
places their most faithful labors have been almost barren of results), but 
the aggregate increase in the forty-six circuits carries the number of 
Society members up to about fifteen thousand, an advance of twelve hun- 
dred and forty-eight during the year; while in the number of traveling 
preachers there is an increase of but one. 

The retrospect from this occasion and these facts is necessary to an 
understanding of their significance. It is as startling as it is instructive. 
It is only forty-five years back to the time from which Methodism dates 
its origin in England. Indeed, it is only thirty-nine years since that 
mode of evangelism now known as the “itinerancy”’ became distinctive 
of Methodism, and rose into prominence through its operations. Its 
founders are yet living. But now, in connection with the English Con- 
ference, there are one hundred and ninety-seven traveling preachers and 
seventy circuits, with a Society membership (exclusive of America) of 
nearly fifty thousand. American Methodism has grown up as a foreign 
mission of that conference, and is still subject to Mr. Wesley, Mr. Asbury 
acting as his “general assistant.” It is not, therefore, a new and untried 
device, though yet novel in this country. It is really a part of a well-de- 
veloped system, and has derived much of its strength from this relation. 
It is a branch of the luxuriant Wesleyan vine. But its distinct existence 
is comparatively brief. It is only eighteen years since Philip Embury, 
aroused by the startling reproof and effective appeal of Barbara Heck, or- 
ganized a class in New York, and as a local preacher held the first Meth- 
odist service in America; and only about the same time has elapsed 
since Robert Strawbridge began to preach and to “form Societies” in 
Maryland. It is less than fifteen years since the arrival of the first of 
Wesley’s missionaries, Boardman and Pillmoor ; and only about thirteen 
years since Asbury himself arrived in Philadelphia, and immediately be- 
gan to exemplify his idea of an evangelistic itinerancy. It is only eleven 
years since Rankin, under appointment as “assistant,” or as superintend- 
ent, came as an apostle of order and discipline, and presided over the 
first “‘conference” of preachers ever held in America. How recent these 
epochs in the history of American Methodism! How brief the periods 
they mark! And during seven years of this time war has swept over the 
country with all its demoralizing effects, discouraging, paralyzing, and 
disorganizing the Churches; scattering the little band of itinerants; caus- 
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ing the missionaries, with the exception of Asbury, to return to England; 
bringing severe persecution to the preachers; and impoverishing the So- 
cieties. But, despite. discouragement, persecution, and disaster, Methodism 
has steadily increased, and to-day can boast a marvelous and unparalleled 
growth! 

But, lest we lose the lessons of this retrospect, let us return to its in- 
cidents. Not enlargement, but growth from germinal principles and under 
a law of life, is the significant fact. Figures are not forces. By them we 
may, in this case, measure the relative proportions of Methodism in Eng- 
gland and in America; but they do not tell us what it is, nor reveal its 
potency and promise. We have just observed the beginnings under 
Embury and Strawbridge. Surely here was no effort to transfer a 
method or system from one country to another, after the manner of the 
various Churches that had already come to the New World, and had 
established themselves by state aid. Barbara Heck was not the agent of 
any human authority to tell how God’s work should be done, or to plant 
or extend a system of any sort. She was the agent of no Church; her 
message was from God, defined to her by the voice of conscience, and in 
her sorrow and alarm at the wickedness she saw. The kingdom of God, 
in all its authority over the conscience, was “within” her. With that au- 
thority she spoke, and her simple message was God’s word to the con- 
sciences of those that heard it. So with Embury. So with Strawbridge. 
So with Webb. So with Watters. So with the little society in New York, 
appealing to Wesley to send them a preacher, and promising to “sell their 
coats and shirts,” if necessary, to procure his passage. “For the good of 
thousands,” not for the sake of Methodism, nor for the planting or 
strengthening of the Church, is their cry—‘“ For the good of thousands, 
send one at once.” From that day until now the impulse has been the 
same. Methodism, however rigorous its discipline, however exact its or- 
der, has already illustrated the fact that it is not a religion of form or 
of churchism, but a religion of the soul. Hence it may go wherever a 
soul can carry it. It came to America a hidden fire in the souls of hum- 
ble immigrants who had breathed its spirit under the ministry of the 
Wesleys, and burst forth in flames of burning zeal, here and there, where 
these immigrants found a residence in the New World. From yearning 
hearts it sent back its Macedonian cry to its apostle on the other side of 
the ocean; and when its missionaries came, they found its spontaneous 
growths in many places where its seed had been before sown by zeal- 
ous hands. ; 

Is there no warrant for a prophecy here? Instinctively such a religion 
claims the future—claims the world. “Send us a preacher whose heart and 
soul are in the work,” it says to Wesley, “and such a flame shall be kin- 
dled as’ will never stop until it reaches the great South Sea!” It will not 
’ wait for “the Church ” to come and authorize and prescribe its methods, 
nor for the importation of any approved ecclesiastical machinery ; it devises 
its own methods, invents its own machinery. Just now, while our Episco- 
pal brethren are idly waiting amid the fragments of their Establishment, 
crushed by American independence, for some one duly authorized to re- 
build these fragments into an ecclesiastical structure properly related to 
“ the Church,” according to the theory of “apostolic succession,’’ Method- 
ism, free from such restraints—free as the apostles themselves, ‘free in- 
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deed,” through emancipation by the Son—goes forth winning many victo- 
ries, an itinerant pentecost, daily adding to itself “‘ such as shall be saved.” 

And as it has been, so it will be. Wherever these preachers shall go 
in the extension of their circuits, they will find that Methodism has gone 
before them. The Emburys and Strawbridges are already numerous be- 
yond the bounds of the regular circuits. The families of Barbara Heck 
and Philip Embury have already moved on into the wilderness of North- 
ern New York, and thence into Canada, doubtless sowing the seeds of this 
faith here and there in the course of their migrations. The number of 
local preachers is rapidly increasing because of the privations and hard- 
ships of the itinerancy, and many of them out on the frontiers are prepar- 
ing for the advent of the circuit-rider. Thus Methodism is constantly 
planting ‘itself, as it were, and calling for the preachers or pastors to come 
on afterward, With this power of self-propagation in a country destined 
to a rapid increase and vast expansion of its population, Methodism has 
only to continue to work, under any system that shall be adapted to exist- 
ing conditions, in order to succeed in its endeavor to “spread Scriptural 
holiness through the land.” i 

We shall, however, form a very imperfect conception of Methodism 
in this country and at this hour, if we lose sight of its system and 
order. It is not a force independent of organism or making little account 
of it. On the other hand, its organism is not evolved solely by its dis- 
tinctive vital energy. It is not differenced from other ecclesiastical struc- 
tures as one plant is differenced from another, by fixed and special limita- 
tions in the operation of vital forces, so that they can produce the one 
form and no other. The spiritual element which Methodism represents 
can make itself effective through other forms as well as through this. 
“Christianity in earnest” is not necessarily Christianity in the saddle. 
The earnestness is a manifestation of its life force; the saddle is evolved 
by the contact of that life with its environment. The same freedom that, 
as we have seen, gives liberty for individual action allows a great variety 
of organic developments. Methodism, however, though not a Church, 
either in England or in America, has already acquired a constitution and 
system peculiar to itself. In the retrospect we are making we observe 
epochs of order and discipline. Rankin was intolerant of looseness and 
confusion, and did much to establish order. Asbury, who both preceded 
and followed him as Wesley’s “assistant,” had one idea to realize; viz.,a 
“¢ireulation of preachers.” This he was determined to have. He soon 
obtained it. It is now firmly established; and a real, thorough, com- 
plete circulation it is. Its advantages are many and obvious. As a system 
of evangelism it is admirably adapted to its purpose, which is to reach and 
save the people. But there is nothing more suggestive of the simple phi- 
losophy of its success than Mr. Asbury’s own saying, ‘“‘ We must suffer 
with the poor if we would labor for the poor.” It is its purpose to carry 
the Gospel into the wilderness and the desolate places, where poverty is 
the common lot of the people, and where the success of the preachers 
must depend largely upon their cheerfully sharing the hardships of those . 
to whom they minister. They go among the poor, they labor for the poor, 
they suffer with the poor, and in the salvation of the poor multitudes are 
brought into the kingdom of God. It was for this reason—that is, its 
adaptation to existing needs and conditions—that it was established and is 
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so rigidly maintained... But if we would forecast its future, we must bear 
in mind that the spirit in which it was so persistently sought and is -so 
effectively enforced by Mr. Asbury will as earnestly seek its modification 
when modification shall be needed. If it shall ever come to pass, as the 
history of old countries leads us to expect, when the population of this 
country shall have largely increased, say to fifty millions, that the masses 
of the poor will be in the great cities of the land instead of the country, 
with their hardships greatly increased, then the spirit of the Asburian pol- 
icy will require something besides a “ circulation of preachers” in order to 
labor for and to suffer with them, or in any way to reach and save them. 
Let us not mistake, then, the significance of this rigorous government of 
Methodism. It is based only on the principle of free adaptation of means 
to the grand and benevolent purposes of the Gospel ministry, whether 
its immediate and special mission be to the poor or the rich, the learned 
or the ignorant, the high or the low. It is now only proving that adapta- 
tion may be so free and so thorough as to involve the possibility of the 
severest test of the self-denial and consecration of the ministry. It here 
bears the stamp of Asbury’s personal example of sacrifice and suffering. 

A nearer view in this retrospect reminds us that American Methodism 
is yet under Mr. Wesley’s supervision. His authority, which, after having 
been practically suspended during the war, he recently resumed in a letter 
to Mr. Asbury, is again recognized. This does not imply that his direction 
in the practical management of affairs is deemed important. He now has 
no missionaries among the preachers, and the severing of the American 
colonies from the government of Great Britain has rendered it quite unnat- 
ural that any ecclesiastical body or religious community should remain 
under foreign control. But in the adjustment of the organization and ad- 
ministration of Methodism to the new conditions under which it is placed 
and the needs it is called upon to provide for, his counsel and decisions as 
the recognized providential founder and father of Methodism everywhere 
are proper and needful. The preachers and the Societies all revere him, 
and they are waiting for his decision of grave and momentous questions. 
The Societies are not churches; the preachers are only laymen; and the , 
question of providing for the administration of the sacraments and of secur- 
' ing for the fifteen thousand Society members the privileges of complete 
Church fellowship,'is more than ever. before the pressing question of the 
hour. Precipitate movements for independence and consequent wrangling 
and division, have for several years been averted only by the hope that 
Mr. Wesley would soon exercise his providential authority, which all would 
be ready to recognize in such ways as would bring relief. This hope is now 
growing stronger, and the conference adjourns without important action on 
the vexed question. This perhaps may signify nothing more important 
than an assurance of peace and quiet for the present. Yet another fact . 
may not be unworthy of notice. The experience of these years of thought 
and controversy has been of such a character as to direct the minds of the 
Methodists to the consideration of the importance of providential authority 
in matters of Church organization, and to chasten the spirit of independ- 
ence into conservative waiting for clear indications of the will of God. It 
would not have been strange if this company of young American preachers, 
full of the spirit and pride of American independence at this hour, and im- 
patient of delay in matters important to the welfare of their Societies, had 
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at the opening of this conference respectfully refused to recognize any for- 
eign headship or to regard their own heroic Asbury as the “assistant” of 
any foreign director of their affairs, and had promptly resolved themselves 
into a Church with just such functions as they thought a Church ought to 
have. But they do nothing of the sort. Following the example of their 
leader, they own their allegiance to the authority which Providence has 
most signally honored, and await its decisions. In this they rest their action 
on the only true and apostolic basis of Church validity and exemplify the 
only principle of order which can insure the unity and dignity and strength 
ot Methodism for generations to come. 

In the practical work of the conference action is taken to promote the 
erection of new chapels and the payment of debts on those already built, 
the “assistant”? preachers being required “to put a yearly subscription 
through the circuits” and to “insist upon every member that is not sup- 
ported by charity giving something.’ Public coliections are ordered in 
the principal circuits, to be brought to conference to enlarge the supply 
for the wants of the preachers. The “general assistant” is “allowed” a 
salary of twenty-four pounds, with his expenses for horses and traveling. 
The sum of three hundred and two pounds is apportioned to twenty-three 
circuits and stations for the support of the thirteen preachers’ wives. If 
this last item could be regarded indicating simply the wifely frugality in 
Methodist preacher’s homes, the matrimonial outlook for the seventy un- 
married ministers might be regarded as a blissful one. But it is more 
probably an unwelcome indication that it is their duty to remain single. 
In matters of discipline the line is drawn hard against the sin of slavehold- 
ing. The action at this point directs that members in Society who con- 
tinue to hold slaves, after due admonition, shall be expelled, and that 
preachers who are possessed of slaves and refuse to manumit them in 
States where the laws permit shall be employed no more. The occasion 
for such action, especially after the positive and admonitory action of pre- 
vious conferences, shows how slave-holding is taking root in selfishness 
and custom and in secular interests, and how the judgments and con- 
sciences of good men are shadowed and dwarfed in its rank and persistent 
growth. We can not tell what will be the future of this great evil; but, 
assuming the developments of conditions favorable for its continuance and 
increase, we may see here the potency and prophecy of an irrepressible 
conflict. There is absolutely no promise of good in this thing. 

From this conference these ministers go forth to their several fields of 
labor refreshed as giants with new wine. Abating the fact that their hands 
are still tied so that they can not administer the sacraments, they go out 
under conditions favorable for the prosecution of their mission. Peace 
reigns again in the land, and all its arts and industries are stimulated: by 
the hopes and ambitions of a victorious and vigorous young nation—a 
nation full of faith—following the guiding “star of empire” as it takes its 
westward course. Already they have planted their standard along the 
frontier of civilization, where it will remain waiting for the coming of the 
great multitude in the westward movement of population. Their chief 
strength is in that portion of the country that embraces the deserted and 
disorganized parishes of the Church of England—a Church that is too 
foreign in America, and especially too English or too much undey the 
influence of English ecclesiastical traditions, and too degenerate withal to 
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be given immediate control and leadership in the religious thought and 
activities of the American people. And yet, while they are intensely and 
exultantly American, their hearts are warmly attached to a noble and 
rapidly growing body of English brethren by a bond of love which war 
has not broken, but made stronger. Here they are, not by their own elec- 
tion, but by the manifest ordering of Providence, fifteen thousand strong, 
under competent and efficient leadership; free from the English conception 
of Church validity and prerogatives; free also from the antipathy to Eng- 
lish thought and traditions which too powerfully affect the leading denom- 
inations in the other parts of the country; free to organize and develop a 
Church polity in harmony with the spirit of America and the needs of 
American society; ready and determined to.go in all directions over the 
broad land in the prosecution of their mission. Their heroic and success- 
ful exemplification of Church independence, or voluntary support of the 
Gospel ministry, is a silent but effective rebuke of the policy of state 
patronage, to which most of the leading denominations are committed. 
Their doctrines of free will, free grace, conscious forgiveness and full sal- 
vation, easily win acceptance, so that, whatever of prejudice, opposition, 
and contempt they may encounter in the field of polemics, they are bound 
to find a vindication in the populous realm of experience. They have 
already laid their hand on the press, and books are becoming their missiles 
of warfare, and their bold spirit of enterprise is already planning for the 
founding of schools and the promotion of Christian education, after the 
example of their English brethren. 

Under these conditions and circumstances they are prosecuting their 
work when Dr. Coke comes a messenger of God and surprises them with 
an answer to their prayers. Clothed with an authority which they have 
already learned to revere, and in the name of an apostolicity, founded in a 
special providential commission, he comes bringing with him the sacra- 
ments and authorized to invest them with all the powers and functions of 
a Church of Christ. Through the night of their waiting they have prayed 
for the light of this glorious dawn, and now, as they lift up their eyes to 
move forward at the call of God, behold, the sun rises, and the morning of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is radiant with promise. 

But, brethren of 1884, transferring our thoughts to the close of the cen- 
tury marked by this Centennial, and looking backward over the history of 
a hundred years, we see how wonderfully the progress exceeds all that one 
was able to predict, and now we can only exclaim, when amazement per- 
~ mits us to speak at all, “ What hath God wrought!” 





METHODISM IN 1884 AND ITS OUTLOOK. 
J. D. BLACKWELL, D. D. 


I sHALL not attempt to criticise or point out dangers. My theme, 
“Methodism in 1884 and Its Outlook,” is one of the grandest subjects, 
if not the grandest, before this Conference. For its discussion I feel my 
utter incompetence, but, without delay or apology, I present such views on 
this great topic as 1 may command. We see the Methodism of to-day as 
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a vast association of Christian people. Its total population—those who 
are under its influence—is estimated at 25,500,000, its total membership 
being a little more than 5,100,000. Its itinerant ministry numbers 33,400, 
and the number of its local ministers is 78,000. American Methodism 
has a membership of 4,100,000, and a population of about 20,000,000. Its 
itinerant ministers number 27,600, and its local ministers 36,700. The 
number of Sunday-school scholars taught by American Methodism is 
about 3,250,000. It has church accommodation, or sittings, for more than 
7,000,000, and church property valued at $74,000,000. This organization, 
both in England and America, has large publishing houses and book 
rooms, amply sufficient to supply the demands of its members and friends 
with religious literature. The number of publications issued from the 
British Wesleyan Book Room during the year 1883 was 1,707,000, and of 
tracts 6,156,000. In America, too, the various divisions of Methodism 
have large publishing houses, or suitable arrangements for meeting the 
demands of their people for reading matter. From the largest of these 
publishing houses were issued, in 1883, 732,000 books and 504,900 tracts, 
making 235,000,000 pages. The number of periodicals — dailies, month- 
lies, quarterlies—published by Methodism is 164, and by American Meth- 
odism the number is 146. Of one of the smaller papers for the children 
the number issued in 1883 from one publishing house alone, that of New 
York, is 650,000; of another the number is 218,000; and the total copies 
of these two issues for the year is 2,600,000 and 11,346,000, respectively. 
The circulation of the central paper of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
the Christian Advocate, of New York, is 55,600, and the total copies for the 
year number 2,891,000. The total annual circulation of Methodist week- 
lies is 66,000,000. 

Of theological schools Methodism has 14; of universities and colleges, 
69; of classical seminaries, 92; of female colleges, 84. In the mission 
fields it has 10 theological schools and 23 high schools and colleges, mak- 
ing a total of 292 institutions of high grade for theological and literary 
training: 

The mission stations of American Methodism are very numerous. 
Both at home and in foreign lands, a considerable number of Christian 
women are faithfully laboring for the elevation and Christianization of 
their own sex. Our missionaries are scattered over all the world. -They 
are stationed in Africa, in Europe, in Asiatic Turkey, in China, and Japan, 
- and India, and Burmah, and the isles of the oceans; in South America, 
and Mexico, and Arizona, and Utah, and Dakota, and Montana, and Ne- 
braska, and among the African race and the Chinese of our own land. 
Conferences have been formed among unchristian nations, and the peoples 
of special need at home and abroad are cared for by our Churches. The 
- Church Extension Association is now a grand feature of American Method- 
ism. Itraises large sums of money annually, and aids in erecting churches, 
of which the whole number erected by American Methodism is three a 
day as an average. 

In sketching the Methodism of 1884, we must direct attention to a new 
power, one which but recently made its appearance—the organization of 
Christian women as a separate missionary force, The first female mission- 
ary society was organized by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1819, 
This disappeared as a separate organization in 1861. Since 1869 organiza- 
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tions of Christian women from various divisions of Methodists have been 
formed, directing their energies to elevating and Christianizing the women 
and children of heathen lands, and also the neglected and degraded women 
of our own land. The success of Christianity is not by might and power. 
Sympathy and love are its mightiest weapons. ‘“ We love Him because he 
first loved us.” The love of God in Christ alone can break down: the 
rebellion of man and bring him into hearty accord with God’s will. 
Woman is better adapted than the sterner sex to convey to another the 
power of divine love. Her sensibilities are more keen, her sympathies 
more prompt, her power to reverse situations and to realize the wretched- 
ness and the wants of another—to take, in imagination, his place and feel 
his destitution—superior to man’s. So we may believe that in cases of per- 
sonal contact and individual appeal—the method much adopted in mission 
fields—she is best adapted to arrest attention and win others to her views; 
the weaker vessel, as we say, but her weakness has its source in her ten- 
derness and sympathy and love, the qualities which attest her worth and 
constitute her superiority as a builder of the Church of God; for these 
are the very elements demanded by Christianity for its most efficient 
work. The womanly qualities in the divine Man, his patience, sympathy, 
and love, are the most potent. Goethe sings: “The eternal womanly 
bears us onward.” The power of divine grace is never seen so mighty in 
breaking down proud and rebellious hearts as when it works through that 
patience and gentleness, sympathy, and love which are more particularly 
the heritage of woman. 

Estimated by celestial standards, may we not reckon her the gentlest, 
but the strongest, of humankind, possessed of those qualities which con- 
stitute the most enduring and the most successful of Christian soldiers ; 
the best medium of communicating to another the virtue of divine truth 
and grace? Even on equal ground, the female missionary would have 
some advantages, but she stands on high vantage ground within her 
proper sphere. In some heathen lands the many millions of women are 
not accessible to the male missionary. In all lands the women are the 
friends of the gods and the upholders of religious institutions. They 
are the most influential friends or the most potent enemies of Christian- 
ity. They are the arbiters of manners; they organize society; they train 
the children—place first principles down at the foundation of their mental 
nature. Vain the effort to Christianize a people while the women are totally 
neglected. Until lately millions of women in heathen lands—this most 
important part of the social unit—were inaccessible to our missionaries. 
Until lately the command of Christ was only half obeyed by the Church, 
“Go ye,” etc., as if it read, Go, half of you, and preach my Gospel to half 
of the world. No woman went as missionary, and the women in much 
of heathendom heard not the glad tidings. Now, by means of the most 
efficient order of missionaries, the Christian women of the Church, the 
mothers and daughters of heathendom—those first, and therefore most ef- 
ficient, teachers of the young—are brought in contact with that Word « 
which is able to make them wise unto salvation. ‘Who can estimate the 
good that will result when our holy religion shall be carried to the moth- 
ers of the pagan populations by the faithful women of Christendom? 

My task calls upon me to note also a favorable change in the relation 
of Methodism to other divisions of the Christian army. A century ago 
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and less, most of these stood in opposition to this infant sect. At some pe- 
riods much of our strength had to be spent in self-defense and in estab- 
lishing our right to be at all as a part of the Church of Christ. In the 
Edinburgh Review of 1809, less than eighty years ago, Sydney Smith wrote: 
“In routing out a nest of consecrated cobblers, and in bringing to light 
such a perilous heap of trash as we were obliged to work through, in our 
articles upon the Methodists and missionaries, we are generally conceived 
to have rendered an useful service to the cause of rational religion.” “It 
is scarcely possible to reduce the drunken declamations of Methodism to a 
point, to grasp the wriggling lubricity of these cunning animals, and to fix 
them in‘one position.” “If the choice rested with us, we should say, Give 
us back our wolves again; restore our Danish invaders; curse us with any 
evil but the evil of a canting, deluded, and Methodistical population.” 
Methodism was denounced as a pestilential evil. Its leprous crew was a 
blight and a curse. They were creeping, it was said, everywhere—into the 
army and the navy, into all low circles of society, at home in England and 
among the colonies. Wherever the English people was found, the Method- 
ists were to be seen, an evil and a reproach. The truth of our doctrines 
was denied, our methods assailed, and our worship ridiculed. Now how 
changed! What Methodism has done to effect this change we will not 
now say. Her bearing toward all opponents has been very like that of 
the apostles towards all enemies and persecutors of the early Church. 
Holding to God’s Word, they contended for truth, and, defying all foes, 
cried: ‘We can not but speak the things we feel and know.” Either a 
peace has been conquered or the Prince of Peace has so changed the hearts 
of his hosts that now, for the most part, all the grand divisions of his 
army are at harmony with us. They preach the same doctrines our fathers 
published ; our very methods have lost their repulsiveness, and are often 
adopted by them, and in some cases with a success at which we marvel. 
They acknowledge that if we rebel against Jehovah’s appointment, as 
Korah and his company did, strangely enough, God, instead of visiting us 
with swift destruction, as he did those two hundred and fifty princes 
of Israel, has rather blessed and multiplied us above all competitors, and 
especially above those who claim to be intrusted with divine methods. 
They grant that God is with us of a truth, and bid us Godspeed as we 
move in the front of Christ’s conquering army. The dignitaries that once 
opposed and excluded Mr. Wesley from their pulpits now commend the 
labors of the great lay preacher, Mr. Moody, and have erected to Mr. 
Wesley a monument in Westminster Abbey. No serious fire now in the 
rear. No death struggle for the right merely to stand in the ranks of the 
Christian army and answer to the roll-call of the Great Leader. All hail 
us now as an efficient portion of the sacramental host. 

We have spoken now of the acknowledged rights of this religious 
body, of its resources and numbers, its periodicals, its great publishing in- 
terests, its institutions of learning, its mission stations and army of mission- 
aries, now re-enforced and made doubly hopeful by access to a most encourag- 
ing field by means of most suitable laborers, the true women of the Church, 
but we have not exhibited the Methodism of 1884. Its disciples and its in- 
stitutions may be called its frame-work, its externals, or its body. What is 
the essence of Methodism—its government, its doctrines, its experience or 
manifested power, its spirit and design? Wise government is power 
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directing, stimulating and controlling an organization for the accomplishing 
of the ends of that organization. Looking through all divisions of Meth- 
odism in our land, we find their government loyal to the one principle 
of serving the Church and saving the world. Recognized responsibility 
and executive power both have among us the same purpose—efliciency in 
building the kingdom of Christ. There is now more independence of 
thought exercised by both laity and ministry, more questioning of the 
infallibility of the appointing power than was known in the early days of 
the Church, but this questioning does not break down the appointing 
power. It renders it more considerate and careful, and hence more effi- 
cient and yaluable. Every-where that grand feature of our government 
by which an appointing power of some form is required to see that every 
accredited and efficient itinerant minister of the Church has a field for his 
labors, and every charge has a pastor, still prevails. In 1884 we have (as 
a rule) no ministers waiting for a call, no Churches uncertain, waiting and 
wondering if their pastors will accept their invitation. Throughout our 
Methodism that noble Christian spirit is still found, in virtue of which an 
appointing power is authorized to station every itinerant minister at that 
point deemed most important for the interests of the Church. This vast 
army of trained and zealous leaders are loyally at the disposal of a few, 
who are expected to know where they may best serve the cause of Christ. 
Self is subordinated, the glory of Christ exalted. 

Its doctrines, what? There # much discussion among us, much 
change of form and phraseology ; but Christianity is preserved in all its 
fullness and power. Methodism presents Christianity as a proclamation 
of the sympathy and love of heaven for the wretchedness and sin of 
earth—the divine method of redeeming and lifting the fallen children of 
humanity to the heirship of eternal life. It teaches still, with apostolic 
plainness, the grand doctrine of salvation through Christ. Faith in him, 
the acceptance of him as the Lord and King‘ the Savior, as the condition 
of pardon and redemption. It has its forms, its sacraments, its continued 
meetings, its places for penitent seekers, but all these are declared with 
distinctness to be only aids by which we lay hold on Christ. It puts naught 
between the sinner and the Savior, neither place nor time nor state, if, 
indeed, we lay hold on Christ. We proclaim that they only “are the cir- 
cumcision which worship God in the spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, 
and have no confidence in the flesh.” We insist on no times nor seasons; 
rely upon no rites nor sacraments; on Christ alone as Savior. Whenever 
and wherever and whoever the man may be, accepting the proffered 
power of divine love and grace through Christ, he will be removed from 
the kingdom of darkness and enrolled among the children of light. 
Faith in Christ, the acceptance of his method of salvation, the full com- 
mittal of ourselves in heart and life to him, always brings the power to 
become sons of God, the power that translates us into the kingdom 
of God. 

Then it teaches that Christ is a complete Savior now. Undertaking to 
redeem man from all iniquity, he is able to accomplish it. Many doubt 
if even Moses could declare that he was the meekest man without thereby 
losing in meekness. These believe it better to let the light shine, and its 
shining proclaim its existence; these leave it to the life to declare the 
spirit and the power reigning within. Contentions there are, not over- 
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wise, perhaps, about the number of ‘the blessings, and the when and the 
how of its reception, and the necessity of public acknowledgment, yet the 
great multitudes of Methodism, nevertheless, agree that the Savior of 
mankind is not a failure; that he can save unto completeness all that 
come to God through him, “able to do exceeding abundantly above all we 
ask or think.” This doctrine of a full salvation is generally received by 
the Methodism of to-day, but it may well be questioned if it be taught 
with the emphasis of a strong conviction and the persistency and ardor of 
a true appreciation. ‘ 

The Methodism of 1884 has no new experience, and we rejoice to think 
it has not lost the old. We have made great advancement in knowledge of 
the Divine Word. We may yet expect progress in exegesis and progress 
in development of doctrine. Divine truth may lie in the Scriptures as a 
hidden mystery through generations and ages, till the fullness of its time, 
but man is the same, and his spiritual wants are the same in every age. In 
this last time, in this dispensation of the fullness of God’s blessing to our 
race, we may not expect continuously new developments in experience. 

After redeeming love was manifested on earth and the risen and 
ascended Savior had sent down his Spirit, and he and his Father had 
come to make their abode with the disciples, bringing into the heart all the 
fullness of the blessings of the Gospel of peace, there can be no more points 
in experience to be known. We may have progress in knowledge and 
progress in development of doctrine, but no more facts in experience since 
the time that the Church claimed its privilege “to know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge, and to be filled with all the fullness of God.” 
The experience of the fathers is realized in the Church of to-day, the ex- 
perience of sin and its bitterness, the teaching that light so shines in the 
heart that we see its darkness, that the Spirit so impresses the conscience 
that we feel guilt and are moved to ery, ‘“‘ Wretched man that I am;”’ that 
there is consciousness of forgiveness of sin; that the King, trusting no 
officer of the realm, graciously himself assures us of pardon and adoption 
into his own family; that we are renewed in the image of God and con- 
sciously filled with joy and peace in believing. This blessed experience that, 
though once blind, now we see, though once afar off, we are now brought 
nigh and are become fellow-citizens with the saints, and are of the house- 
hold of God; that, though once the children of wrath, we realize that 

power is given us to become sons of God, is the heritage of the Church still. 
Methodism is yet moved and controlled by the divine Spirit, it seeks 
God’s glory through man’s salvation. It has no other reason for its exist- 
ence than the establishment of Messiah’s reign. There is nothing to ex- 
plain its rise or existence if we exclude spiritual aims; no statecraft, as 
of Jeroboam with his golden calves in Bethel and Dan. Neither love of 
power nor rank nor fame nor pleasure, no mere worldly end, could give 
rise to such an organization. Worldly schemes and unregenerate human- 
ity have but little sympathy with it. It could have originated only from 
divine purposes. The spirit of love to God and to man alone could have 
called it into being. It has no selfish aims, establishes no aristocracies, but 
in the Master’s spirit seeks man as man and recognizes him as a child of 
God. The French Revolution was right as to its declared, aims liberty, 
fraternity, equality, but sadly wrong as to its spirit and its methods. Its 
spirit was from beneath, bitter even unto all blasting and ruin. Its method 
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was to level downwards; it would pull down every high thing and run the 
plowshare of ruin over every elevated and noble attainment, till all was a 
desert waste of equality. But Mr. Wesley, inspired by the spirit of the 
great Teacher, sought the salvation of man as man, regardless of condition 
or rank or station; and Methodism through all its history, and to this 
present hour, maintains chiefly this high purpose. In eyery generation 
and country, because of various conditions and ranks, bond and free, the 
rich and poor, the illiterate and the cultivated, it has had its perplexing 
social and religious problems. Men distant from the place of trouble, not 
called to touch the burden even with one of their fingers, have ever been 
forward to solve all perplexities, to untie or rashly cut the Gordian knot, 
but the same spirit which carried the Apostolic Church through its conflicts 
and perils has also guided Methodism to this glad hour. In the early age 
of the Church believers, as now, were not perfect in either wisdom or 
meekness. Circumcision, the Sabbaths, the use of meats and drinks, and 
even association with a race deemed of a lower grade, as Peter with the 
Gentiles (Gal. ii, 11-12), originated sharp contentions in the apostolic days. 
The great evil of slavery was assailed with a fierceness too great for the 
.grand and fervent spirit of Paul. He taught some less controlled men of 
that age that servants under the yoke should count their own masters 
worthy of all honor, that masters might be believing and that their servants 
should “not despise them because they are brethren, but rather do them 
service because they are believing and beloved partakers of the benefit.” 
In that day, too, the vessel of divine truth encountered fierce storms. There 
were rocky shoals and fierce whirlpools, Scylla and Charybdis, but the 
Pilot was on board. The inspired apostle instructed the broader-minded 
that they must not despise their brethren ; and the more exacting, those 
who would measure all others by their own standard, were told they should 
not judge their brother. “Who art thou that judgest another man’s ser- 
vant? ‘To his own Master he standeth or falleth. Yea, he shall be holden 
up, for God is able to make him stand.” As we read back from this stand- 
point we see that our Church bas had its fierce conflicts; yea, its convul- 
sions. The fervid have condemned harshly, and even adjudged unworthy 
of fellowship those who could not walk by their rule. The more developed 
have looked with scornful contempt on such as assume to judge them. 
Whole sections, and even Churches, have been judged on the one hand, and 
on the other despised, criminations and recriminations have passed, and in 
the judgment of overheated minds large numbers whom “God hath re- 
ceived” were exscinded as branches from all union with the living Vine. 
And now comes the same authority urging, ‘‘Who art thou that judgest 
another man’s servant? To his own Master he standeth or falleth.” This 
day we see that God is able to make him stand. Those whom our fathers 
condemned, those whom we were ready to exscind, are here to-day in the 
true fellowship of the Church in spite of all censures. The fruits of all 
parties demonstrate that none of these are strangers and foreigners, but 
fellow-citizens with the saints and of God’s household. To the thousands 
in whose salvation they have been instrumental, each division can make 
the apostolic appeal, “Whether we be apostles to others, yet doubtless we 
are to you, for the seal of our apostleship are ye in the Lord.” We are 
seeing more clearly that men may differ in many things and yet all be 
Christians; that with many social questions unsolved or solved not to our 
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satisfaction, we may have a common end and own and love a common 
Lord. We are growing able to see that loyalty to Christ and proper love to 
our brother do not necessarily forbid all customs and crush out all qualities 
and tastes which distinguish man from man. Whatever may be the diffi- 
culties, we stand convinced through the working of the Word and Spirit of 
God, in virtue of what God has wrought, that every division of our Meth- 
odism is loyal to Christ and is giving heed to the command, “ Preach my 
Gospel to every creature.” We are all—let no man judge another—moved 
by brotherly love and supreme love to God—all laboring to lift man as 
such to fellowship with the saints and to the heirship of God; we all hold 
that the bond of a common love to Him who gave himself for us is the 
strongest and purest and the only indissoluble tie that unites human 
hearts. All the divisions of the hosts of Methodism are willing to abjure 
every other end, to hold every other object in abeyance, that all the kindred 
and tribes of earth may become one brotherhood and all peoples crown 
our Savior Lord of all. We all hold this—the union in sympathy and 
love of all human minds and hearts of every grade, of every shade, by 
means of a supreme love to a common Father and Redeemer—to be the 
object of paramount desire, a pearl of great price for which all worldly 
ends may be gladly bartered. 

If this be the Methodism of 1884 it can not die. We are told that “it 
has furnished nothing new in theology,” “ contributed no new thought to 
the intellectual property of the world ;” that “it is a revivalistic move- 
ment, a grand and praiseworthy motive power, but equally at home in the 
Swedenborgian and the Universalist scheme of doctrine ;” that “it is a 
sentiment,” “a wave of feeling, unsupported by ideas,” and as such must 
soon run its course and die;’ ‘self-limited, both in power and duration.” 
Sentiment merely! a fluent wave of feeling, which must soon subside! 
Rénan tells us that Jesus did not really rise from the dead. Mary Magda- 
lene did more, he assures us, than all others to fix in the mind of the 
world the idea of his resurrection. She said, ‘“‘ He can not die.” Her love 
passed the bounds of the natural, and resurrected him to her mind ; and 
after she had seen him it was easy for others to see him. A mere senti- 
mental illusion—no actual resurrection! Still this illusion, if it be, 
changed the whole problem of spiritual life; it flooded with the light of 
hope and joy the minds of the disciples, raised them from weakness and 
despondency to strength and dauntless courage, clothed them with power 
to silence every oracle and close the temple of every false god of the Roman 
Empire, to overcome opposition and conquer the civilized world to Christ. 
Now, if all this can be achieved by the false notion of the resurrection of 
Jesus, a sentimental illusion, then there must be very small need for the 
reality of his resurrection. If all this grand work can be achieved by a 
delusion, then a precious wise delusion, accomplishing all the purposes of 
a reality. 

Methodism, we are told, found Christianity, among the great English- 
speaking people, a dead formality, for the most part. The doctrines of Christ 
were in the world, the letter that killeth was found in many a creed and 
locked in the embrace of death in many a catechism; but there was no life 
nor power. Isaac Taylor and many writers, even bishops of Protestant 
England, declare the low estate, the effete condition of Christianity. Taylor 
says that, under the ecclesiastical system of the Church of England, the 
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people had lapsed into heathenism, or a state hardly to be distinguished 
from it. Archbishop Secker tells us that ‘“‘dissoluteness and indifference 
to principle prevailed among the higher classes, and profligacy and intem- 
perance and crime among the lower.” In our own land vast multitudes 
were without the means of grace, the ministry waiting for a call, and the 
people indifferent to the Gospel. Calvinism, however preached, was in 
many cases so received as to banish the idea of free agency, and lull the 
people to a careless waiting for the effectual call. We say it, in sorrow 
alone, but the historians of the times tell us that Methodism found spiritual 
death and false doctrines prevalent ; error was dominant or the truth was 
held in unrighteousness. Methodism commenced a crusade against formal- 
ism, false doctrine, indifference, and profligacy. ‘‘ Equally at home in the 
Swedenborgian or Universalist scheme of theology!” This is true of a 
mere wave of feeling, of mere zeal; but that is not the whole of our Meth- 
odism. Methodism was too earnest, in too great haste with the King’s mes- 
sage, to note the vagaries and grand speculations of the Swedish philos- 
opher; but its doctrines of hell and eternal death, sounded with such 
power through all the land, would be strangely out of place among Uni- 
versalists. It met with direct assault all teachings which it believed stu- 
pefied the consciences of men or reflected on the goodness and glory of 
God. It stirred to mighty opposition the strong men both of the world and 
of the Churches. A barley loaf tumbled in among the tents of Israel, but 
the valiant men of war girded on their armor in opposition, and assailed it 
in vain. Strange that a mere wave of feeling or a revival movement 
grounded in no doctrinal truth should resist the assaults of so many giants, 
armed with truth so profound! Stranger still that it finds itself to-day in 
practical accord with those with whom it once maintained a death struggle 
for its very existence. It has kept the even tenor of its way, minding the 
game things, teaching the same doctrines, and now it finds the several Prot- 
estant armies of Christianity marching in harmony by its side. The doc- 
trines it most assailed are scarcely heard from the sacred desk to-day. The 
truths it most emphasized, and which once met bitter opposition, are now 
proclaimed from well-nigh all the pulpits in the land. Say, if you please, 
Methodism brought no new truth into existence; but it certainly brought 
into life truths that were practically dead, and allied itself with that Word 
of God which liveth and abideth forever. It has called its millions from sin 
and death to God and to glory. It has built up vast publishing institutions 
for Christ, established hundreds of schools and colleges, organized mission 
stations, and sent the Gospel herald in all parts of the world. It stands 
to-day the largest division of the Christian army in our great country, first 
in numbers, first in wealth, first in the number of literary institutions, first 
in all appliances for extending Messiah’s kingdom ; it has raised the stand- 
ard of Christ on every hill-top, and its song of joy and triumph floats round 
the world. Now, if it can do all this, and yet be “ destitute of ideas,” be 
“ unsupported by ideas,” as one critic says, then, indeed, ideas are of little 
value so far as the great practical results of a religion are concerned. O no! 
Methodism, to use the language of one of its critics, “has hold on some 
truth or principle of the spiritual order, and. has therefore the keys of the 
kingdom and the promise of the future.” It is identified with every doc- 
trine that seeks the glory of God or the good of man. It has its very foun- 
dation in the great truths of man’s sin and ruin, his pardon through the 
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atonement of Christ, and regeneration and sanctification by the Holy Ghost. 
These doctrines, with their corresponding experience, the divine Spirit 
using Methodism as its pen, has written on the tablets of millions of living 
hearts. Dr. Chalmers defined Methodism, “Christianity in earnest.” If 
by sentiment is meant thought or truth all on fire with feeling, then it may 
be called a sentiment. 

What, now, is the outlook of this grand organization, this great body 
of Christian people? In answer, we must believe that it will continue to 
be stimulated and controlled by the indwelling Spirit of God. Nothing but 
the divine Spirit called it into being. It has no sinister or secular motive 
for its continuance. Here we see no grand hierarchy, no organization ex- 
isting for its own sake, and to be revered as an organization; no divinely 
appointed head or officers, who can mass and control this vast discipleship 
for worldly or ambitious ends. We see it as a vast multitude, gathered 
from the world by the preaching of the Gospel. We see no organism but 
such as is the result of its own vitality. Mr. Wesley did not prearrange 
for this mighty work. He did not plan for the class-meeting or for itin- 
erancy ; his judgment and prejudices sternly opposed lay preaching; but 
the informing Spirit pressed all these upon him. As the oak does not or- 
ganize itself, but grows and takes on such form as the vital principle in the 
acorn demands, so Methodism, as to organization and form, is the result 
of the informing Spirit that called it into being. The child of Providence, 
it may change its forms and organization, whenever the ends to be secured 
may demand a change. Methodism was raised up of God for divine ends. 
It has no motive for continuance except for divine ends, and we see rea- 
sons for believing that it will live until those ends are accomplished. 

What, then, is the outlook ? 

1. We see in the near future, if it be not now at the door, a pure, 
vital union between all the divisions of this denomination of Christians. 
We speak not of organic union. This may co-exist with great bitterness 
and strife. This may be but the letter that killeth. We speak of that 
better, that vital, union effected by the indwelling of the eternal Spirit, 
that union whose bond is charity and love. Taught by Him who forgave 
us, surely we are learning to forgive one another, and especially our 
brethren. Considering Him who loved us and gave himself for us, surely 
we are learning to love him in the person of his friends. Descended 
from one common parentage, all fighting the same foe, and all journeying 
to the same promised land, surely we will not again fall out by the way. 
We have learned that our brother may greatly differ from us, and yet be 
a true disciple of our Lord. We have realized that we, each one, may be 
tempted and overcome, and so are learning to restore a brother overtaken 
in a fault or error, in the spirit of meekness. Just now the grapple with 
the common foe is too absorbing, the union with the common Savior too 
vital, we trust, to allow of heart divisions in the Christian army. The 
day is at hand when “ Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall 
not vex Ephraim, but they shall fly upon the shoulders of the Philistines 
toward the west, and spoil them of the east together.”’ We are learning, 
and we have learned, that men of every culture, of every shade of color, 
of all climes and conditions, how much soever they may differ from us in 
thought, may, nevertheless, be all loyal to the principle of supreme love 
to God and proper love to our neighbor. We have learned, all other 
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points held in abeyance, that the bond of a common love to our one Lord 
and Savior is the sweetest and the strongest tie that can bind us to our 
human brothers. The time is near, if not at hand, when each division 
will delight to say, “Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity.’”’ Pioneers in other things, our God may 
make us instrumental in effecting a closer and purer union among all the 
divisions of the sacramental hosts. We stand on high vantage ground. in 
reference to this important point. We have no hierarchy, no sacerdotal- 
ism, no fine points of differentiating doctrines, no essential mode of bap- 
tism, nothing, nothing whatever, to separate us from any individual or any 
Church that loves our Lord Jesus Christ—only ‘‘a band of soldiers fight- 
ing for our God.’”’ And, as our ministry and Church spread over all the 
land, and are felt every-where, Christian precept and practice from. us 
on this point, not retaliation, but Christian action from us, will be felt, and 
may soon bring on the day when all the friends of Christ will stand 
banded in solid phalanx and united in heart against the enemies of our 
King. A motto of the sixteenth century was: ‘‘ Where the banner waves, 
there is Zurich.” Our Methodism may and will, we trust, be greatly 
instrumental in ushering in the time when all divisions of the army shall 
unite in the sentiment, Wherever the standard of Christ is raised, wher- 
ever waves its flag inscribed “glory to God and good will to men,” there is 
the Church of Christ. This will be but the forerunner of that condition of 
loyalty to Christ which shall subordinate all denominational claims to the 
interests of Messiah’s kingdom; which will forbid the erection of altar 
against altar; which shall shame out or drive out from the hearts of all 
who profess to love Him who “ made himself of no reputation” and hum- - 
bled himself even unto the death of the cross for us; drive out from the 
hearts of all such the narrow and pitiable purpose to consult first the inter- 
ests of their own sect, regardless of the glory of the King. This heart 
union among the friends of Christ, and cordial recognition of each other 
as a part of the Church of God, would soon raise up strong Churches in 
places where now each party drags out a feeble existence. Such patent 
proof of supreme loyalty to Christ would make the kingdom of darkness 
tremble to its center, and thrill every soldier of the cross with enthusiastic 
courage. May not Methodism do valiantly to this result? All that is 
needful is that we give Christ’s cause its true pre-eminence; that we sub- 
ordinate, simply subordinate, every claim to the interests of Christ’s king- 
dom. Dawn, O dawn! happy day, when the friends of Christ shall every- 
where bid one another Godspeed, and every-where rank first the cause 


of God. 


“Say, are your hearts resolved as ours ? 
Then let them burn with sacred love; 
And let them taste the heavenly powers, 
Partakers of the joys above.” 


2. Another result to be in a great degree effected by Methodism is se- 
cured harmony between labor and capital in our land. This is one of the 
great questions of the present day. No subject excites greater anxiety in 
the mind of the thoughtful patriot and Christian than thig conflict be- 
tween labor and capital, which now looms up so dark before us. It can 
not be settled through the operation of the law of selfishness. Under the 
operation of this law, capital will oppress, while labor will resist to its own 
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impoverishment, and then to violence. We have already had some foretaste 
of this method. The French people, in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, undertook to settle the conflict between the different classes of 
society according to this law of selfishness, and the riot and ruin and 
bloodshed of the Reign of Terror was the result. Evangelical influences, 
the power of the grace of the Gospel alone, can settle this and all other 
questions of conflict between man and man wisely and safely. Methodism 
in its earlier history greatly contributed to the settlement of questions of 
vast moment between the different classes of society, and to the mainte- 
nance of good government, in England. Mr. Lecky, in his history, “ Eng- 
land in the Eighteenth Century,” favors the view that the evangelical 
movement, originating directly or indirectly with Mr. Wesley, exerted a 
mighty influence to preserve England from the desolation and horrors of 
the French Revolution. He tells us that a spirit of Nihilism, as it would 
now be called, was abroad; that “religion, property, civil authority, and 
domestic life were assailed;” that “doctrines incompatible with the very 
existence of government were embraced by multitudes with the fervor of 
a religion.” Then he directs attention to grave perils originating from the 
great increase of wealth in the manufacturing centers of England. “The 
chasm between the rich and the poor was widened, and the sympathy 
between them impaired.” He calls attention to the fact that (as is the 
case, perhaps, with us now) most economists of the last generation greatly 
underrated these evils and dangers—evils and dangers growing out of the 
wide gulf between the rich and the poor. In enumerating the causes 
which saved England from those desolating doctrines which unchained 
the demons of woe in France, he says: “Among them, a prominent place 
must be given to the new and vehement religious enthusiasm which at 
that very time was passing through the middle and lower classes of the 
people.” In regard to the peril arising from the contest between labor and 
capital, he says: ‘I conceive it peculiarly fortunate that it (this peril) 
should have been preceded by a religious revival, which opened a new 
spring of moral and religious energy among the poor, and at the same 
time gave a powerful impulse to the philanthropy of the rich.” 

In its earlier history, then, this religious movement had great effi- 
ciency in warding off the ruinous influences of false doctrine, and in heal- 
ing the breach between the different classes of society in the fatherland ; 
and shall it not here work to the same result? Dr. Riggs, in the “ En- 
cyclopeedia Britannica,” says Methodism is fairly the national Church of 
the United States. If superior numbers and wealth and means of access 
of all kinds to the people, and efficiency in commanding the people, con- 
stitute the right to claim such honor, then Methodism can make that 
claim. Methodism is of the people, and in our land is everywhere among 
‘the people. It receives as its reproach’ what the Master cherished as his 
-glory ‘They preach to the poor.” Its grand call is to the poor, and to 
the middle classes; but, sent of God, it presses the divine code and the 
King’s commands on all alike. Among the people, and sympathizing 
-with all their needs and all their wrongs, its ministry will prove greatly 
‘efficient in restraining the masses from violence and all the false methods. 
It must do its full share in the great work of elevating, restraining, and 
directing the great laboring class of our land, till it shall come to pass that 
they will make no unrighteous demand; that their claims will be pressed, 
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not by violence, but by that moral influence which the good everywhere 
respect, and which, sustained of God, will ultimately prevail. In the out- 
look, then, we see Methodism among the leading forces in solving wisely 
the contests that may arise between labor and capital, and in befriending 
the feeble, the oppressed, and wronged of our land, hastening the dawn 
of that golden age when “the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the calf and the young lion and 
the fatling together, and a little child shall lead them; and they shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all the holy mountain” of the Lord; when every 
man shall practically or externally respect the divine command, “Love 
your neighbors as yourself.” 

3. We notice, finally, in the outlook, what we may expect from Meth- 
odism in its missionary labors. First, look at home. Much of the work 
to be done among our restless population is very like missionary labor. 
The success of this Church in the United States is one of the marvels of 
the century. When the whole population was a fraction over three mill- 
ions, the Church started on its career, in 1784, with about fifteen thousand 
members. Now, when the whole population is fifty-four millions, this ° 
Church has a membership of four million two hundred thousand, and an 
estimated population of twenty millions. The nation is estimated to grow 
at the rate of one million three hundred thousand annually, and of these 
about five hundred thousand are immigrants, coming annually to our 
shores. We have untold millions of acres of unoccupied and sparsely 
settled lands. The people, native and foreign, are scattering all over this 
territory. They must have the Gospel promptly. Our polity is best 
adapted to send it promptly. We have men as quickly prepared as was 
David to meet Goliah. They have no call to await. They are sent, and 
go because there is a need. _ They have no tables to serve. “When I 
sent you without purse and scrip and shoes, lacked ye any thing? And 
.they said, Nothing.” They go in the faith of that result. Among the 
mountains and valleys, in log-churches and school-houses, in the groves, 
wherever the sheep wander in the wilderness, the shepherds follow. Who 
can estimate the result of another century of labor in this expanding 
field? One heathen nation, hearing of the greatness our God has given 
us, has come to see, and we have rudely repulsed them—shut our doors 
in their face. This wrong, this outrage against the law of love, we shall 
aid the Christian people of this land to correct. In Europe, the indirect 
influence of Methodism in quickening the Christian organizations already 
in existence will be more marked, perhaps, than any direct efficiency in 
forming Churches of its own. In Mr. Wesley’s day this indirect influence 
was very great. Lecky, the historian, asserts that the “influence of this 
movement transformed, for a time, the whole spirit of the Established 
Church, and has been more or less felt in every Protestant community 
speaking the English tongue;” that “it infused into it (the Church of 
England) a new fire and passion of devotion, kindled a spirit of fervent 
philanthropy, raised the standard of clerical duty, and completely altered 
the whole tone and tendency of the preaching of its ministers.” Mr. 
Buckle, the author of the “ History of Civilization,” tells us that the effect 
of Wesleyanism upon the Church of England was scarcely inferior to the 
effect of Protestantism, in the sixteenth century, on the Church of Rome. 
Perhaps, in the future, too, its effect on the Christian nations of Europe 
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will be largely of the same kind. In Mexico and South America, its influence 
of both kinds, direct and indirect, will be greatly felt ere many decades shall 
pass. But who can look out and tell the results of such an organism as this, 
working for the next’century among the many millions of heathendom—the 
inhabitants of Africa, the people of China, and India, and Japan, and the 
isles of the sea? This in which we live is a missionary age, and ours is a 
missionary Church. The first missionaries from America to a foreign peo- 
ple were sent out by the Methodist Episcopal Church. At the conference 
of organization, and immediately after its organization, the new Church 
commenced its foreign mission work. Garrettson and Cromwell were sent 
to Nova Scotia. Millions are now poured into the treasury of the Lord, 
and the Church is unsheathing its sword and girding up its loins for the 
conquest of the world to Christ. The command, “Go ye and preach,” etc., 
is now distinctly heard by the Church of God. The polity of Methodism 
is admirably suited to the work of evangelizing the world. The history of 
our fathers has taught us that a knowledge of the Bible and its great salva- 
tion, realized in a happy experience, is a most effective qualification for 
building up the kingdom of Christ. The Roman soldier was most efficient 
when he relied upon his short sword, and so our fathers, preaching the 
Word only—and it may be in some cases because they had naught else to 
preach, no human philosophy, or system, or caring for naught else—con- 
centrating the mind on the one Book, using only the sword of the Spirit, 
were most efficient soldiers of Christ. : 

Methodism has not discarded the wisdom of the fathers. It has no 
rigid standard of attainment in knowledge, as a prerequisite to the preach- 
ing of the Word. It demands only a sound experience, a sound head, and 
a divine call—a knowledge of this great salvation, and a capacity to make it 
known to others. Lord Macaulay asserts that “the polity of the Church 
of Rome is the very masterpiece of human wisdom,” and in illustration 
instances the fact that Rome does not suppress any loyal talent, but gives 
it opportunity and uses it for its worth. So the polity of Methodism. If 
Eldad and Medad prophesy, though they come not up to the tabernacle, 
yet if they prophesy from the Spirit of the Lord, they are not hindered. 
Whatever weapon is effective in overthrowing the enemy is honored. The 
blast from the rams’ horns battering down Jericho’s walls ; Shamgar, with 
his ox-goad, slaying six hundred Philistines; Samson, with the jawbone of 
an ass; David, with stones from the brook; Saul, with his massive and full 
armor,—all these are allowed to have their place and do their work among 
us, as the need may demand. While Methodism favors the highest educa- 
tion for its ministry, and makes provision for its widest culture, it does not 
hold that great scholastic attainments are essential to success in preaching 
the Gospel. Fix your eye a moment on Methodism as to its adaptation to 
overrun the world. We see here an organization formed with reference 
solely to the establishment of Christ’s kingdom on earth, gathered around 
no sacrament, deriving no importance from and laying no stress upon the 
mode of administering any ordinance. It rests not on pride of ancestral 
worth, pluming itself on neither tactual succession nor any external con- 
nection with Christ or his apostles. It did not even know, and has never 
yet been able to learn, the value of such connection. It is not a hierarchy, 
has no exclusive body of men separated from the people and raised above 
them by divine right, whose interests it arranges especially to care for—an 
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organization whose offices exist only for the good of the people, and whose 
highest officers are the servants of all; an organization living by faith, 
sending out its ministers to sow the seed and gather the grain, without 
human contract or guarantee for their support, leaving them to look to the 
Lord of the harvest; an organization, in short, called into being by the 
power of the Gospel alone, and existing only as an instrument for making 
known to the world that Gospel, whose very existence and God-given pros- 
perity stand as an everlasting protest against the folly of priding ourselves 
as a Church of God on aught else but success in saving men from sin and 
fitting them for heaven. Then, its wonderful executive force—that arrange- 
ment by which the appointing power holds in hand all the soldiers, and 
sends them wherever the demands of the work require. Think of such an 
organization as this established among the millions of Africa and China and 
Japan and India. God is preparing the world for the triumph of Christian- 
ity. Before the advent of Christ preparation was made for the publication 
of his Gospel. Rome had brought the nations of the earth under one 
scepter. The Greek language was cultivated by all the leading peoples, and 
thus great facilities were afforded for the spread of the glad tidings of eter- 
nal life. So now the Christian nations rule the world. They have the 
brain; they have the wealth; they have the power; and the prophecy is 
being fulfilled, “ For the nation and kingdom that will not serve thee shall 
perish.” Those powers which bow to the scepter of Christ have virtually 
established international law over all the peoples of the earth, so that the 
ambassadors of Christ are free to preach the Gospel to almost all the na- 
tions and tribes of our world. Then, many millions of the heathen world 
have been lifted up towards Christianity. India has laid aside its grosser 
heathen customs; and some of its most enlightened minds declare that 
Jesus already rules in India. Not British power, but the spirit of Jesus, 
his will and laws, which are the source of British power, dominate India 
too. In Japan the adoption of Christianity as the national religion has 
been openly advocated. Some of the most cautious and prudent observers 
in mission fields think Japan and China at no very distant day will adopt 
Christianity as their national policy. False gods are losing their hold on 
the peoples of the East. Thus we see the world prepared for the advance 
of Methodism in the coming century. The degradation of the heathen is 
not so great as the beginning of this century found it—the darkness not so 
gross. The Sun of righteousness, moving up towards its culminating point, 
has scattered some of its rays in all the dark places of the earth. The 
heathen army does not face the disciples of Jesus with a frown so dark 
or an antagonism so sharp as in the past century. We encounter now 
no such God-defying infidels as Paine, Gibbon, Hume, Volney, and Vol- 
taire. The skeptics are mostly only agnostics. They do not deny, but only 
do not know. 

Again, these millions of Methodists have furnished at hand the sword 
of the Spirit, the Word of God, in that form suited to almost every tribe 
and people of the world. The Bible is translated in more than three hun- 
dred of the languages and dialects of the earth. 

What shall be the result of this organization, with its millions of 
members, its wealth, its institutions of learning already established in these 
lands, and with its polity, framed for the very purpose of scattering the 
Word of life over the world, bursting from the mind of him whose motto 
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was, “The world is my parish,”—what shall be its result among the vast 
nations of the East? If a handful of corn, cast in this soil a little more 
than a hundred years ago, now shakes as Lebanon, who can estimate the 
harvest from the seed scattered by this organization over those great terri- 
tories? Think of this Church, with its General Conference and annual 
conferences, its districts, its circuits and stations and classes fully estab- 
lished in India and China, Japan and Africa, all aglow to bring the world 
to Christ, and all radiant with the hope of triumph. Mighty minds are 
in those lands, chosen vessels of our God, prepared and waiting for the 
moving of the Spirit. Here and there among those millions, doomed so 
long to wait, a Saul of Tarsus will be found. God will raise up from among 
them a Wesley and an Asbury and a Xavier, who, seeing the need and the 
opportunity, with ears stopped and mind intent, will run crying as they go, 
‘Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world!” And 
what shall the end be? Prophet, call for the minstrel, and go up to the 
mount, and unfold to us the vision of triumph and of glory! Surely God 
has greatly honored us, and great are our responsibilities. ‘‘ Noblesse oblige.’ 
Happy if we meet those responsibilities grandly; happy if our life and labors 
plainly declare that we seek a country, and are loyal to our King. Then, as 
soldier after soldier falls, he shall hear from the great Captain, “Go thy 
way, for thou shalt rest and stand in thy lot at the end of the days.” And 
when the battle is fought and the victory won, the sons and daughters of 
our Methodism will not regret that they endured hardness as good soldiers, 
as they realize that, for every hardship they endured in this wilderness, 
they obtain an additional portion in the promised land. May we all be 
faithful, and when our work is done, may we all meet in the palace of the 
great King; may we dwell together in the home of our Father! 


CAUSES OF THE SUCCESS OF METHODISM. 


B. F. LEE, D. D. 


In considering causality we are liable to refer phenomena to mere ac- 
companiments or causal elements as primary and final cause. Often find- 
ing these unworthy and inadequate, we become bewildered and unstable. 
This is notably true in reasoning on the origin and development of relig- 
ions. A thorough investigation in this sphere must lead us to an adequate 
first cause, or the religion soon degrades us. The supernatural, the infinite, 
the omniscient is reached in all religious excursions that have constituted 
a respectable rest for the race. Christianity, the loftiest, purest, and most 
reasonable religion, connects us with the loftiest, purest, and most reason- 
able being, God, who presents it to us, as including the best principles and 
rules of salvation. Human causes in propagating and developing this relig- 
ion are limited to a proper comprehension, a full and hearty acceptation, 
and a consecrated life as workers together with him. 

The world has never completely understood the redemptive plan. The 
mystery of godliness is revealed, in fact, but not in complete and final 
analysis. Prophets and kings have studied it, and even angels desired to 
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look into it, but the unanalyzed and reserved glories, numerous stars of 
hope and suns of promise, may transcend all the acquisitions made by men 
thus far. The hundred Christian sects are so many schools engaged in 
teaching and studying this glorious problem. Just as we inquire into the 
causes of success in one school above another in the same system, so we 
inquire into the causes of superior success of one Christian sect above 
another, asking concerning the character of its founder, its controllers, its 
instructors, and its peculiar methods. 

Denominations are terms supposed to include, more or less, these de- 
scriptive and distinguishing marks. Methodism is a denominate term in- 
cluding many religious sects, diversified by conventional forms and varying 
policies; so it has become a general term. It is our object to point out 
some of the causes which differentiate this general system from all others 
in points of excellence, securing its phenomenal success. 

These causes may be classified as external and internal, and again as 
spiritual and conventional. The first classification has reference to the 
distinction between antecedent and collateral facts on the one hand, and 
the incorporate principles on the other. The second classification is a dis- 
tinction between the state and the acts of Methodists, or Methodist relig- 
ion and Methodist polity. 

First we state as a general proposition, that nothing is really successful 
that is not in harmony with God; from which we reason that the most 
successful Christian sects owe their excellence to him as their cause. It 
remains to inquire, what peculiar steps has Methodism taken to find this 
Beulah relation ? 

The immediate antecedents of this religious class can not be too care- 
fully considered. While many of them are antagonistic to such a system, 
others offer it opportunities and occasions, while still others are causally 
connected with it. 

The religious narrowness that characterized the age of its birth was 
against it, as were the cold and classic infidel tendencies, but the active 
repulsions of a contracted and intolerant religion that had produced two 
generations of dissenters and non-conformists were occasions. The exten- 
sive disgust in the non-christian world at the hypocrisy and lewdness of 
many Christians was an opportunity. The deep sense of dissatisfaction 
prevalent among thousands of Christians was also an occasion, as was the 
collateral circumstance of the American revolution. 

The individual struggles made for religious satisfaction in isolated 
cases throughout Christian history were causal. How large and active a 
part was played by this principle may be seen in the study of the Annes- 
ley and Wesley families uniting in the superior structure—the Wesleys, 
and again in the wonderful influence of the developed vintage, the ripened 
harvest of the conjunct seeding of Wiclif on the one side and Huss and 
Jerome on the other. It may not be the most easy question to decide 
which bears the more intimate causal connection with Methodism, the 
hereditary and directive influences of the compound ecclesiastic family, 
Wesley-Annesley, or the inspiriting ardor and exemplary confidence, faith 
and following of Zinzendorf, Spangenberg, and Béhler. The value of the 
two can never be known by men. Speaking of the instance of the Wesleys 
sailing for America, a historian says: “The rectory of Epworth and the 
discipline of Susannah Wesley were afloat on the Atlantic.” It may be 
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said of Methodism, the Christian intellections of Epworth and Oxford and 
the vital experimental religious sense of Herrnhut are upon the sea of 
active life. 

These facts gave to the founders their character, the human inner 
cause. 

The character of all who entered into the fundamental organism of 
Methodism is rare, such as in almost any age must have been recognized 
by the contemporary world, and, if properly organized, must make an 
appreciable mark upon their period of history. A common need of relig- 
ious peace threw them on a single supplicatory plane before truth and 
before God, while an affinity in nature attracted them about the center of 
open, frank, and full self-exposition, and conjunctive exercise in behalf of 
each other. Communion fixed in their minds a deep feeling of the insuffi- 
ciency of all the facts in their experience to produce the desired peace. 
Being honest, they settled in a deep-seated purpose to subject their souls 
and bodies to methodic and regular discipline for personal and mutual 
moral improvement, as well as in behalf of other like sufferers. This pur- 
pose underlies the development of the structural qualities that distinguish 
Methodism. It suggested the methods and developed the principles of 
Methodism, which are proved to be very largely the methods and principles 
of ‘Christianity in earnest.” 

The radical and conscious change of heart, the Spiritual witness, the 
full consecration, the investigation of the character of every member at 
stated intervals, the reciprocal helpfulness of a graded system of member- 
ship and the circulatory method of the ministry, the irregular ways of 
reaching the irregular masses, lay-preaching and the missionary spirit are 
all traceable, in a human sense, to this purpose to be satisfied with noth- 
ing less than the knowledge of the truth as it is in Christ. Jesus. 

Seldom have there met in serious council a grander class of men than 
those composing the holy club. Seldom have co-operated the equals of the 
Wesleys, Whitefield, Nelson, Harris, Mead, Coke, and Asbury in the dissem- 
ination of the Gospel and the general elevation of Christian morals. 

Wit and wisdom, courage and discretion, philosophy and religion, logic 
and eloquence, poetry and song, all seemed divinely united in these men. 
John Wesley’s honest struggles twenty-five years for personal religious 
satisfaction was an indispensable quality in the man who must struggle 
more than fifty additional years to arouse the world to a similar appreci- 
ation of its want, worth, and ways of finding rest in perfect love. It has 
been followed by a general declaration on the part of all Methodists as the 
Gospel trumpet sound, “Ye must be born again.” Just as the sound that 
had been so long almost unheard, but awakened by the courageous Luther, 
“The just shall live by faith,” aroused the sleeping sixteenth century, be- 
coming the key-note of the general reformation; so this became the key- 
note of Methodism. While men are faithful to its call they are safe. 

This conscious abiding Christianity demands so much humiliation that 
the change in character becomes evident to others by demonstrations. It 
casts the penitent and the Christian into intimate relations of sympathy, 
and establishes a seal of brotherhood. It excites a courage unequaled and 
creates a union with God. Of course we lay no claim to the principle as 
being distinctively methodistic, but believe that the intensity of faith in 
this doctrine is more prevalent in Methodism than elsewhere, and that 
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this fact has exercised a great influence upon the world in favor of 
Methodism. 

Next to this as an attractive and developing influence, you will allow 
me to mention another common to many sects of Christians, but more 
deeply seated, more active, and more fruitful among Methodists than among 
other Christians—the doctrine of holiness or full consecration. This 
grace, claimed by Methodists as a separate and distinct manifestation of 
the divine power in the exercise of grace, has exposed Methodists to the 
most unkind censorship, but it has at the same time enabled them to en- 
dure uncommon rigors, and undertake most perilous works for God. By 
this grace they have stood. ; 

The conflicts, the wide dissemination, the occupation of the vast ter- 
ritory of to-day, could not be but for the fact that every Methodist min- 
ister has taken his obligations declaring that he was groaning after this 
precious gift, and that thousands of both ministers and laymen have 
reached the land of corn and wine. 

May we not believe these last two facts largely causal in the construc- 
tion of the wise and wholesome polity that may, in turn, be considered a 
mighty cause of Methodistic success? In the fervor of Christianity in 
earnest, men inaugurated the class-meetings and love-feast, revivals of 
practices of the early Christians, a most salutary exercise to Christians. 
With all their defects, and despite all their enemies, I regard the face-to- 
face life of Methodism as one of the causes of its success. I have not the 
time to mention the objections alleged against it, nor to state how I depre- 
cate the tendency of many Methodists to ignore it, but state that the 
holding fast the form of sound doctrine, the speaking forth in words of 
soberness, the interchange of sentiment, and the awakening of social and 
religious sympathy, are not among the least beneficial qualities of these 
meetings. I will note further, in argument of their merit of a place 
among the causes of Methodistic success, that the decline of vital and act- 
ive piety in the Methodist Churches has been parallel with the declension 
of interest in them. ° 

The circulating ministry, which is almost universal among the people 
included in our topic, and probably more prevalent where it is no part of 
the fundamental theory than where it is, has had an untold influence in 
meeting the exigencies of society, disseminating the true doctrine, and 
equalizing human powers as means in God’s hands. If it has not been 
conducive to scholarship, it has raised far above mediocrity thousands of 
ministers who could not have been developed by other customs, and has 
created a fraternal feeling warmer and more extensive than that found in 
any other means of supplying the people with preaching. It contributes 
to the great want of the world, having a chance to hear the truth some- 
where. If they can not meet the social requirements of the popular indoor 
worshipers, it gives them the Gospel out of doors. If they can not under- 
stand the stiff, formal preacher, it gives them one whom they can under- 
stand. Methodism includes the most elevated class of Christians, taken 
as a whole. Not so many pyramids as others, but fewer depressions ; 
fewer peaks, but more table-land. 

It has been the popular religious denomination because the social de- 
nomination, but these it could not have been without its itinerating sys- 
tem. May we not wisely regard, especially, the sterling qualities of the 
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founders—the intense faith in the doctrine of justification and sanctifica- 
tion, the social temperament, and the circulatory ministry—as causes 
indispensable to the perpetuity of Methodism? May we not expect the 
conquest of the world for Christ to depend very largely upon Methodism 
retaining these principles, and giving them still, as she has done for a 
hundred years and more, to the people sitting in darkness and in the re- 
gions and shadow of death? By this sign conquer. 





POSSIBLE DANGERS TO FUTURE MBTHODISM. 
J. H. VINCENT, D. D. 


Ir is an ungracious task to foreshadow the dangers which threaten 
Church or state, for in the service there is an implied impeachment of 
present tendencies or administrations, and people are reluctant to accept 
adverse criticism upon theories or measures which they and their ances- 
tors have adopted and advocated. This is pre-eminently true of religious 
criticism, for no conflict is so bitter as that excited by religious differences, 
no sensitiveness so acute, no assent to logical conclusions so reluctant, no 
resentments so sharp or so difficult to mollify. 

In such service, therefore, Fidelity and Teachableness must go hand 
in hand, and both make early and earnest plea for the intervention of 
Charity, that Boldness may not offend Humility, nor Fear paralyze Con- 
viction, and that all things may be spoken in love. The topic of the hour 
was not, and would not have been, chosen by the writer, but the assign- 
ment, without his power of choice, could not be honorably declined, and 
every temptation to conceal or evade what seemed to the writer to be im- 
portant questions, has been stoutly resisted. With great avidity and 
delight, I could have discussed the “possible achievements,” or the “ pos- 
sible glories,” of future Methodism, but upon this desirable and fruitful 
field I dare not tread, because the topic of the hour is the “Possible 
Dangers to Future Methodism.” And the limitation of my time renders 
impossible the presentation of certain modifying considerations which, 
with ample opportunity, I should be glad to present. 

The future dangers of Methodism lie chiefly in its present, and are to 
be sought, not in external foes nor circumstances so much ag in the 
organization, doctrine, spirit, and administration of the Church itself. 
And in the sources of her greatest power lie her greatest perils. 

Methodism is New Testament Christianity. That is all. It rejoices 
in nothing that is not apostolic in substance or spirit. It is the most an- 
cient, and is therefore best adapted to this latest age. It is not the electric 
light—it is the sun, oldest and best. 

Methodism is not a new creation. It is a resurrection. It antedates 
Romanism by several centuries, and, being original, apostolic, and divine, 
is at the furthest remove from Rome, standing, as stood our founder, 
Christ, in open antagonism to phariseeism, legality, and tyranny. 

The essential features of Methodism are, first, a Biblical theology ; 
second, a personal experience; third, a plain testimony; fourth, a cease- 
less activity ; fifth, a wise adaptiveness. It goes back for its sweetest and 
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mightiest inspirations to the beginning. It removes from its vista of ret- 
rospect mere men and movements and crises in human history, councils, 
and conferences, so far as these may hinder its view of Christ. From him 
come its faith, hope, and joy. Its succession is unbroken; for the cur- 
rents of that succession are in the heavens, and in showers of refresh- 
‘ing it has blessed the Church in all the ages. Christ is all and in all to it. 
Its power is in Christ; its doctrines are the doctrines of Christ; its spirit 
is the spirit of Christ; its theme is salvation—the central theme of 
the Word. 

Methodism proclaims the Gospel of Him who is “mighty to save.” 
In other days, when limited grace and limited atonement were taught; in 
days of doubt and of worldliness, of formality and legality, it proclaimed 
salvation, a free salvation, “‘ without money and without price;” an individ- 
ual salvation, addressed to “every one;” a conscious salvation, with its “in- 
ward witness;” a full salvation, offering forgiveness for every sin, “a balm 
for every wound,” and bidding believers accept “all the fullness of God ;” 
a universal salvation, offered to every sinner of the race, and making ample 
provision for all; a working salvation, approving its doctrine and experi- 
ence by its deeds, and diligently laboring to save the world. 

In an age of so-called “ liberality,” when “freethinking” is in vogue, 
the Old Testament depreciated, the “new theology” commended, and 
“creeds” of all kinds condemned, there arise three tendencies: 1. To- 
ward a too rigid acquiescence in the current clamor for freshness and a less 
rigid interpretation. 2. Toward a conservative shrinking from the revision 
of earlier statements, when such provision seems demanded by the prog- 
ress of interpretation. 8. Toward a careful avoidance of all discussion on 
uncertain or disputed subjects, through lack of personal convictions, or 
through fear of exciting personal opposition. 

From the wide reach of our ecclesiastical boundaries, and the variety 
of people, as to mental caliber, attainments, tastes, and circumstances, 
which these boundaries embrace, we may expect to find the threefold ten- 
dency toward radicalism, conservatism, and timid neutrality. All these 
routes may lead to a dangerous skepticism. Too great facility in changing 
forms of faith must weaken popular confidence in the divine standards. 
A refusal to modify human formulas of interpretation which, through their 
ill-balance of co-ordinate or complementary truths, may be found to give 
only fragments of the truth itself, and which therefore misrepresent the 
Word and the Lord, must react in protests which reach further and 
threaten greater damage than even those who make them know. Neutral- 
ity and neglect forfeit the strength which comes from the study of truth. 
It makes silence significant of doubt, and, suppressing a portion of impor- 
tant Christian doctrine, it gives to the rest a false and harmful emphasis. 
It is unfortunate for a painted landscape that the artist, being uncertain 
about green and blue, omits them entirely from his picture. 

Truth is one and unchanging. But the words in which men embody 
their interpretations of truth are variable. New unfoldings of science, 
physical, psychological, philological, and social ; new experiences in Christian 
consciousness; new manifestations of divine Providence in personal and 
general history; new illuminations of old Scriptures, render necessary 
constant study, and may at some time demand revised revisions and mod- 
ifled definitions. These changes can not affect the unity or essential qual- 
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ity of truth, but why should not the forms in which the fragments or 
appearances of truth are expressed be modified to meet the demands of 
judicious criticism? The King’s photograph, long since taken, was accu- 
rate. All who see it say, “It is the King.’”’ But when the years have 
added glory to his presence, and new crowns are resting on his brow, is it 
not a mistake to put too high a value on the old picture? 

And this suggests another danger. In the strife of polemics, in the 
eagerness for novelty, in the ambition to be reputed liberal thinkers, or in 
tenacious devotion to the old forms of doctrine, the Church may lose her 
hold on the Christ himself; and no accuracy of statement, no susceptibil- 
ity to intellectual conviction, no caution in the avoidance of dissension in 
the local Church, can atone for his absence. 

Methodism is a religion of personal consciousness and of direct com- 
munion with the Lord. The believer sings: “Thy presence makes my 
paradise, and where thou art is heaven.” The creed of the intellect is 
vitalized by personal experience, the words of the Book verified by the 
voice of the Spirit. _ 

Perhaps the old photograph is, after all, not to be rejected or despised, 
nor to be too readily substituted by another. We keep it, but do not de- 
pend upon it, because we have the King himself. And in his presence, in 
the charm of his fellowship, the older the picture the greater its value. A 
light shines on it from the King’s own presence, and they who have looked 
on his face and feasted on his love see in the ancient picture what the 
speculative theologian, skilled in dialectics and fond of controversy, can 
never discover. 

The security of Methodist theology is in the clearness of personal ex- 
perience; and without that, creeds, however accurate, are impotent and 
unsatisfactory. 

Woe to Methodism when the testimony of the Spirit in personal con- 
sciousness ceases to interpret her articles of faith! 


Methodism means revival, life from death, new life, more life, divine 
life. It is a revival of primitive Christianity, a revival of dead or dying 
Churches, a revival of pure doctrine, a revival of energy and activity. 
Therefore, Methodism awakens and quickens souls “dead in trespasses 
and sins,” and turns them to the truth, the life, the love, the service 
of Christ. 

Revival is the law of Methodism. In a normal state, Methodists are 
in quest of souls—all souls, everywhere, rich, poor, lofty, lowly, learned, 
illiterate. Its ‘“ whosoever will” rings out through forest and cathedral 
arches, in country and city, in alley and avenue, in shop and university, 
the year through, the world over. 

What wonder that, with such continuity of purpose and endeavor, 
there should come special seasons of power, stupendous upheavals from 
these deep and far-stretching bases of faith, love, and purpose, where whole 
communities are excited, families converted, the Church crowded for days 
and weeks, and the pentecostal glories renewed? Such superabounding 
vitality and activity insure liberty; and with life and liberty come demon- 
stration and effusiveness. Tongues are loosened. Song and shout, fervent 
' prayer, and inspired testimony fill the place. All the disciples are proph- 
ets now. The words of God interpreted by the Spirit at Jerusalem are 
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again fulfilled. When Methodism ceases to be a revival Church, let a 
great grave be made ready, and let neither mound nor monument mark 
the place. 

‘ But in these, the highest gifts of the Church, linger serious dangers. 
Fires may be kindled that only simulate the grace of God. The glow of 
natural sentiment may be confounded with the heat and force of divine 
life. What seems for a time like the divine possession may be only a hu- 
man impulse. Blind men may lead blind men, and an old Scripture be 
fulfilled. 

In the studied expedients of eccentric oratory, crowded houses, stirring 
music, “‘souls” rising to be counted, or rushing forward to be converted, 
great enthusiasm may be awakened and scenes of startling interest occur. 
The immediate numerical result seems to justify the devices employed, 
and converts are bound to the evangelist by memories of “‘ good times,” 
by smiling photographs, and morbid autobiographies. 

But reactions follow. The human fires die out. The old warmth is 
sought by the friction of old songs, and by “ converts’ meetings.” Major- 
ities fall by the wayside; minorities remain. Where are the hundreds 
now? The abnormal processes by which they were temporarily held seem 
to be justified by sincere saints on the ground that a few were really won to 
the Church. The sad and often fatal experience through which the major- 
ity were led seems not to enter into the estimate of the service itself. We 
are fearful about touching the “‘ Ark” lest we offend the King, and honest 
souls have but to place the semblance of the Ark before us, cover it with 
a cloud of mystery, surround it with din of song and shout and prayer, 
and then boldly rebuke the godly caution of wise men who do believe in 
the “ Ark,” but do not care to enshrine in place of it itinerating book-stand 
or cabinet organ. ; 

The danger I apprehend from this confounding of human devices and 
divine grace is in the reaction that must come to the unfortunate victims 
of these experiments—not so much in the sudden sweep from intense ex- 
citement to distressing depression, but in the more radical disappointment 
as to the reality of the religious consciousness and the validity of the tes- 
timony from God. The foundations of faith may be shaken, the protests of 
infidelity confirmed, the danger of religious spontaneity magnified, the 
mortification of refined and conscientious natures over sudden and exag- 
gerated expression aggravated, and a great gulf fixed for all the years be- 
tween the disappointed and mistaken converts to the Church which, for a 
short time, was so eager to win them, after a short time so indifferent to. 
them, and a little later so willing to drop them. 

Is there any danger that in the future there may be scattered through 
the land thousands belonging to no Church who have passed through 
these altar processes, conducted by indiscreet revivalists; thousands in 
other Churches who have passed from our communion, through unex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with these abnormal methods; thousands remaining 
with us who, in all humility and quietness of spirit and consistency of life, 
regret the unwisdom and want of courage which allow the abuses of our 
holiest doctrines and customs, under guise of liberty, of loyalty, or of fear, 
to grieve the Spirit of God? 

May youth, born in our own Church, and even in our own parsonages, 
with fatal facility drop out of our congregations, or be filled with doubt 
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concerning the faith of their fathers? Wise and godly men ask these 
questions with trembling; but they are asking them. 

The glory of Methodism is in her revival energy; but she exalts the 
true revival, which breaks out from an all-the-year-round service of life 
and labor; a revival in which the plain preaching of the truth awakens 
men to the sense of sin, and persuades them to accept proffered grace. 
This revival is honest, open, and radical. It violates no law of nature or 
grace. It breaks no canon of true taste. It resorts to no devices of eccen- 
tricity. It fans into flame no false fires. It depends less on song than on 
sermon. It hides Paul and Cephas, evangelist and pastor, in Christ. It 
takes only tested souls into the fold of the Church, and it holds, nourishes, 
and protects, with all wisdom, patience, and long-suffering. It has no spe- 
cial anxiety about “ numbers,” and suspects trickery where there is an itch 
for counting converts. It re-echoes John Wesley’s words, who, after visit- 
ing one of his societies, under date of Wednesday, March 16, 1748, writes in 
his journal: “TI inquired into the state of the society. Most pompous ac- 
counts had been sent me, from time to time, of great numbers that were 
added to it; so that I confidently expected to find therein six or seven 
hundred members. And how is the real fact? I left three hundred and 
ninety-four members; and I doubt if there are now three hundred and 
ninety-six. Let this be a warning to us all how we give in to that hateful 
custom of painting things beyond the life. Let us make a conscience of 
magnifying or exaggerating. Let us rather speak under than above the 
truth.” 

When God’s power comes upon a man with resistless force ; when the 
physical succumbs to the pressure of gracious energy ; when shouts break 
forth that are born of the indwelling life,—who would limit or rebuke? 
Come, O Lord, in such all-possessing power upon thy people! 

But the very loyalty to truth, which stands entranced and amazed be- 
fore these inexplicable phenomena—physical, psychological, and super- 
natural—causes one to speak with emphasis against all simulations, all 
mechanical and forced demonstrations, all expedients for reproducing the 
outward signs which follow an uncontrollable work of grace. 

By so much as the Church prizes the true Methodistic energy in revi- 
vals, by so much must she discourage and condemn (and that in no minc- 
ing way) the superficial and disastrous work of professional religious 
empirics. 


Methodism has a Gospel for the poor—Christ’s poor. It goes as he 
went, to the same classes, with the same message, to carry the same 
consolation. 

On stately heights of culture and refinement the Methodism of the 
eighteenth century began its work. Thence it went down to the depths of 
society, from college to colliery, from parlor to poor-house, from the home 
of Lady Huntingdon to the hospitals and prisons of the realm, and it was 
again written: “To the poor the Gospel is preached.” This was the old 
way. It is the only way. 

But let us remember there are two motives in reaching the poor: To 
oppress and use them for personal, political, oF ecclesiastical ends, or to 
_ bless and lift them up for their own good, for the growth of the race, and 
for the glory of God. Rome reaches the poor. In this she is pre-eminent. 
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But there are bands and chains in the hard hand with which she grasps 
and grinds them. She has the poor, they are always with her, for she 
keeps them’poor and ignorant, that she may be rich in lands and cathedrals 
and palaces. Look at every land that Rome has touched—Italy, Spain, 
Mexico, South America, Ireland! Where Rome rules ignorance and degra- 
dation reign among the lower classes of society. Methodism has a mission 
to the poor and ignorant, but it is to educate and enrich them, to bring 
them up, to give them knowledge, to cultivate in them industry, economy, 
and taste. Otherwise the poor have no more need of Methodism than they 
have of Romanism. 

There is a sad fallacy in much of the talk about the distinctions 
between the rich and the poor and the treatment of them. In Methodism, 
as I have known it for nearly fifty years, cultivated, gentle, honorable, and 
consistent people, who simply lack wealth, are respected and honored. I 
have yet to see the first illustration of despised or neglected merit in Meth- 
odism, simply because it is poor. In our Sunday-schools and official boards 
we find men and women of very limited financial resources, dependent 
upon their daily labor in field, shop, or factory, recognized and honored by 
the Church, and contributing to its social and spiritual power. 

The mere matter of wealth has little to do with this question. In fact, 
“the lowest classes,” the poorest poor are often the rich, and we are in 
peril from the rich who are low in taste, ignorant, and selfish. It is our 
mission to reach souls that need us, whatever they are and wherever 
they are. 

But it is highly important that we go after them for their soul’s good, 
and that we do not allow them to drag the Church down to their own 
level. 

There is danger to Methodism from the prec ton of incompetent men 
to places of influence. We are to preach the Gospel to them, but not 
necessarily give them power and honor. Ignorance, littleness, and coarse- 
ness, whether in a rich old farmer, a railroad magnate, a prying, mischief- 
making gadabout, or a penurious, censorious shop-keeper, are to be treated 
alike, and such qualities can not safely be promoted by the Church. A 
man may love righteousness and give ringing testimonies and still lack the 
qualifications of a steward, class-leader, or local preacher. There may be 
great godliness without administrative ability. 

This caution may at some future time bear on the selection of men for 
the ministry. So wide is the field, so rapidly does it develop, so unpopu- 
lar is the wise old policy of large circuits, so great the demand for stations 
that we must have men, and therefore men of no early education and 
without habits of study are in danger of being promoted to the highest 
and holiest office in the world. An uncultivated minister who serves a 
cultivated people will be likely to excite their dissatisfaction and contempt. 
An uncultivated minister who serves an uncultivated people, catering to 
their ignorance, prejudice, love of periodical excitement and habitual 
coarseness, will seriously imperil every interest of the Church. We seek 
the ignorant and degraded—the degraded poor to help them, but we dare 
not allow them to give tone to the Church or character to the ministry. 
Ours is a ministry of the people, for the people, and is to be much with 
the people, but it must be a ministry above the people whom it would best 
serve. Ministers must have lifting power in them, not merely a stirring, 
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magnetizing power on occasion, but in every-day work, intellectual, social, 
and spiritual. Ministers should be the most diligent students of social 
science in the land. Uneducated men who can not enter into the thought 
and spirit of the young and attract cultivated and genuine people to them 
who have no pre-eminence in knowledge, tact, or godliness, only drag down 
those whom they do influence, and repel those whom the Church needs, 
and who need the Church. 

The ignorant ministers, so-called, approved by Mr. Wesley, were men 
of sound common-sense, indefatigable students, full of the Word of God, 
with natural gifts and great grace. They were the D. L. Moodys of Wes- 
ley’s day, and wisely Mr. Wesley recognized and used them. Their bad 
grammar and infelicitous rhetoric were. early corrected by the persistent 
and prayerful study of that great English classic, the Holy Bible. Such 
“jgnorant” ministers are a God-send to the Church, and it is an abuse of 
terms to call them ignorant, though they may not know a word of Hebrew, 
Greek, or Latin. High school youth, however critical, will never fail to 
acknowledge the power of their earnestness, and will never detect trifling 
inaccuracies in speech when the soul is on fice: 


There are elements of Church life which, although human, are legiti- 
mate factors in success, elements which are not substituted for the divine, 
but without which the divine seems limited in its action. 

The wise use of natural agencies with an implicit trust in the superin- 
tending and divine agent is the law of Church success. 

The smooth stone from the brook, the sling in the skilled hand of the 
Benjamite are wise methods with which to make fervent prayer effect- 
ual. David’s victory in Saul’s armor would have required a greater display 
of miraculous interposition than was necessary in the boy’s own normal 
and accustomed mode of assault. “Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my Spirit saith the Lord of Hosts.” But then the Spirit makes “might” 
mighty and “power” effective. It is not Paul who works, but Almighty 
God; but then Almighty God works through Paul, and the native qualities, 
the antecedents, the training, the varied attainments of Paul become ap- 
parently as important elements in the work of God as the Spirit who 
employed them. 

When the Church would do efficient service in the world, it must use 
wise and legitimate world-methods, cultivate an esprit de corps, build up 
permanent institutions, organize and dominate society, honorably accumu- 
late and discreetly employ financial resources, secure compactness and 
vigor, put men of worth and force into position, win the strongest elements 
in the community (when such winning involves no compromise of prin- 
ciple); provide intelligent and godly administration within the Church 
itself, that the periodical changes in the pulpit and pastorate may not 
affect the stability and steadiness of the Church administration; promote 
broad culture, provide safe and social recreations in liew of forbidden frivol- 
ities, create atmosphere, build up by personal, intellectual, social and spir. 
itual influence a vigorous Church centre, and thus win, charm, train, and 
wield the best youth of the community. 

The Church must recognize the Be nencanhess social and intellectual, 
a tone of the times made up of certain elements, controlling home, schosl. 
literature, parlor, street. The evil elements in this age-atmosphere the 
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Church must detect and neutralize by recognizing and organizing the ele- 
ments that are legitimate and good. 

_ I repeat, with emphasis, that those elements are useless without God’s 
lifé, but invaluable as media of his life. i 

Methodism, a doctrine and a spirit, is a protest against human wisdom 
‘without divine energy in it, but may it not be in danger of ignoring the 
human wisdom and thus of losing the divine endowment? Our work may 
be slip-shod, fragmentary, and spasmodic, because of our theories of special 
seasons and special baptisms and special calls, and through our frequent 
changes in administration and our exaltation of uncultivated and narrow 
people to places of trust in the Church. 

It is good to have abiding with us the Spirit of God, but it is good to 

“have common sense, and to use the great Methodist law of adaptation. 

There is a country neighborhood in which the church building is go- 
ing into dilapidation. It is filled with ill odors of old air and unrefined 
kerosene. It lacks ventilators, and ropes and pulleys on the sashes; lines 
of sooty leakage decorate the wall. The young people of the community, 
who find no such offense in the public school-house, wonder why it must 
be found in the church. They are told that our Church is “ for the poor,” 
and that ‘“‘zsthetic people are not needed among Methodists,” and the 
poor take charge. And, what with poor purses, and poor sense, and poor 
taste, and poor preachers, and poor preaching, there is little growth, ex- 
cept a spasmodic growth, which lasts a few weeks in Midwinter, and 
leaves the Church physical in no better condition than it was before ; 
and, this administration continuing, the Church goes down. Its best peo- 
ple, and most of its young people, pass into other communions. All this 
is un-Methodistic. It is un-Wesleyan. It overlooks the divine order of 
cleanliness, sweet air, green grass, tasteful architecture, and decoration. 

Let us rather labor for social progress and general culture, foster true 
taste, provide vigorous preaching, and attract crowds of bright, young 
high-school people, awakened and ambitious farmer boys, shop girls, me- 
chanics, men and women of industry, good sense, respectability, and 
sound character; and let these all constitute a Church which goes after 
the poorest and lowest and most guilty, to bring them up into industry 
and economy, lofty aim, and divine peace. 

Fervent piety is the safeguard of the Church, but it must be piety 
with common sense, piety with sound culture, piety with a knowledge of 
human nature, piety with consummate tact, piety with a present and felt 
indwelling of the divine Spirit of wisdom, love, and power. 

“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 

15 
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Tue RISE AND PROGRESS OF METHODISM IN 
CANADA. 


JOHN A. WILLIAMS, D. D. 


On the first day of June, 1867, under the authority of an act of the 
Imperial Parliament, the provinces known as Eastern and Western Can- 
ada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick were united federally under the 
name of the Dominion of Canada. Since that time, British Columbia, 
Prince Edward Island, and Manitoba have come into the federation. 
Canada has a superficial area of three million five hundred thousand 
square miles, and a population of nearly five millions. My aim, in the 
time allotted to this paper, is to attempt to trace the genesis, genealogy, 
and growth of Methodism in the Dominion, the variety of its methods, 
and its present position. 

The history of Methodism in Canada goes back nearly to its first set- 
tlement by English-speaking people, and is interwoven with the civil and 
religious progress of the country. Mr. William Black, of Halifax, through 
the instrumentality of some emigrants from Yorkshire, who seem to have 
been members of Mr. Wesley’s Societies in England, was savingly con- 
verted, in the year 1779. He soon after engaged in evangelistic efforts, and 
was successful in forming several Societies. In his earnestness and zeal, 
he visited Dr. Coke, in Baltimore, and was present at the organization of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, at the Christmas Conference of 1784, at 
which time Freeborn Garrettson and James O. Cromwell volunteered 
their services, and were appointed by Dr. Coke to Nova Scotia. In the 
latter end of February, 1785, they arrived in Halifax, and, in conjunction 
with Mr. Black, succeeded in establishing the work of God in that prov- 
ince. At the close of Mr. Garrettson’s labors, which extended over two 
years, there were six hundred members in the Societies. In 1791, Mr. 
Black visited Philadelphia and New York, received ordination, first as 
deacon, and then as elder, from Dr. Coke, and returned to the province 
with six additional preachers. . The appointment of preachers to the East- 
ern Provinces by the American Conference ceased about 1805, at which 
time Dr. Coke assumed the direction of the missions of the English Con- 
ference. This work was afterwards known as Mission Districts, and in 
1855 these districts were formed into a conference, known as the Wes- 
‘leyan Conference of Eastern British America, embracing seventy circuits 
-and missions, eighty-eight ministers, and thirteen thousand one hundred 
and thirty-six members. 4 

In 1763, Canada was ceded to the British crown by the French. But 
little progress was made in the settlement of the western part of the 
newly acquired territory until the close of the Revolutionary War, about 
1783. What is now the province of Ontario was almost an unbroken wil- 
derness, the only settlers being a few French families who had located 
. themselves in the vicinity of the forts and trading-posts, and along the 
bays and lakes from Montreal to Detroit. In 1791, the province of Upper 
Canada was separated from Lower Canada, and received a form of govern- 
ment better suited to its needs than had formerly existed. The popula- 
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tion at that time did not exceed twenty thousand, made up principally of 
families from the United States, some hundreds of soldiers who had served 
in the war, and a few emigrants from Britain. 

Methodism was introduced into Upper Canada through the labors of 
three local preachers—George Neal, a young man named Lyons, and 
James McCarthy. But the event that led to the introduction of organized 
Methodism into the country was a visit made by William Losee, in the 
year 1790. He was a probationer in connection with the New York Con- 
ference, and came over to Canada to visit his friends, and preach as he 
had opportunity. So successful were his efforts that a petition was for- 
warded to-the New York Conference, requesting a missionary to be sent 
to Canada. Losee returned to the work, with instructions and authority 
to form a circuit. The first class was organized in Adolphustown, on Sun- 
day, February 20, 1791. Losee was a one-armed man, of about twenty- 
seven years of age, unencumbered, and active. He traveled extensively 
through what is known as the Bay of Quinte country. A great awakening 
attended his ministry. The people received the Word with gladness. A 
great and effectual door was opened for the Gospel which has never been 
closed. Thus, providentially, and in this simple manner, was Methodism 
introduced into the chief province of the Dominion, and its success is seen 
in the fact that, at the close of its first decade, it had five circuits, eleven 
ministers, and eleven hundred and fifty members; and at the close of the 
second it had risen to the number of twelve circuits, eighteen ministers, 
and two thousand seven hundred and ninety-two members. Those were 
days of glorious revivals, of divine visitation, of powerful conversions, of 
heroic endurance, and, considering the sparseness of the population, the 
settlements being in many instances sixty miles apart, of glorious success. 
A nobler, braver, or more sacrificing class of men are not to be found to- 
day than were the rank and file of the first Methodist preachers that 
came to Canada. They performed prodigies of labor; they swam rivers, 
forded creeks, plodded through swamps, encountered snow and rain, heat 
and cold; amid pain and weariness, hunger, and almost nakedness, they 
did the work of evangelists, and succeeded in laying the foundation of a 
Church the influence of which pervades our whole country. They were 
men of breadth of soul, of large sympathies, and of fine feelings. Alas! 
many of them broke down in their work, and, after enduring scorn, deri- 
sion, and disparagement, went early to their reward. 


“Their ashes lie 
No marble tells us where.” 


But here, and now, on this Centennial occasion, as we are looking over 
the past, and recording the wonderful achievements wrought by the grace 
of God through the agency of Methodism, I mention the names of Losee, 
Dunham, Wooster, Keeler, Coleman, Case, Nathan Bangs, and Coates, with 
others I have not time to name, but think of names, 


‘Sacred beyond heroic fame,’’ 


cherished in the memory of Canadian Methodism, and worthy of a place 
among the illustrious men to whose labors under God we owe so much. 
The third decade, embracing the period of the war known as the War 
of 1812, was fraught with disasters to Methodism. Many of the preachers, 
being American citizens, left the province, and only those of Canadian or 
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British birth, such as Whitehead, Ryan, and Prindle, remained. In the 
course of five years the Church lost nearly one-half of its membership. 
On the restoration of peace, the preachers returned to their circuits in the 
province, but the strong national and political feeling greatly obstructed 
the progress of the work. In 1818, the Genesee Conference held its ses- 
sion in Elizabethtown, Ontario, under the superintendency of Bishop 
George—the first conference held in British territory. At this conference 
there were sixty preachers present, of whom twenty-two were employed 
in the Canadian work. At this conference a great revival commenced, 
which largely affected the entire country, and resulted in an accession to 
the Church of one thousand five hundred members. Yet thése were 
troublesome times. Owing to the feelings engendered by the war, the 
progress of Methodism was regarded as inimical to the supremacy of the 
government. Its ministers were looked upon as political spies, and by 
many were treated with ridicule and scorn. They were denied the right 
of solemnizing marriage, even of their own people, and the people were 
denied the privilege of security of any property for burial or Church pur- 
poses. Notwithstanding this, the work prospered and maintained its influ- 
ence upon the community. But the troubles and annoyances to which the 
Church was subjected led to a desire for separation from the Church in the 
States, and the General Conference of 1824, to meet the wishes of the Can- 
adian Church, ordered “That there shall be a Canadian Conference under 
our superintendency, bounded by the boundary line of Upper Canada.” 
The first Canadian conference was held in Hollowell, now the town of Pic- 
ton, Prince Edward County, on the 25th of August, 1824, Bishops George 
and Hedding presiding, and consisted of thirty preachers, the membership 
of the Church being six thousand one hundred and fifty. <A strong desire 
was expressed for a separate and independent existence, and a memorial 
was presented to the bishops, to be laid before the annual conferences, 
stating the reasons for the separation, the principal of which related to the 
state of the country, the jealousies awakened by the government, and the 
fact that the Methodists were treated as aliens. These things rendered it 
expedient that there should be a separation. The conference and the peo- 
ple were also much agitated by the question of lay representation. Henry 
Ryan, one of the presiding elders, took the lead in the agitation. He was 
ahead of his time by fifty years. 

The discussions and contentions growing out of the questions of what 
was known as the “Clergy Reserves” were of no particular disadvantage 
to the Church. It was now a powerful and an influential body, and gave 
its influence in favor of the party opposed to a dominant Church, such as 
the English Church at that time assumed to be. The principles for which 
the Methodists contended, and which ultimately prevailed, were, first, that 
all Christian Churches should be put on the same footing as the Church of 
England in respect to rights of property and all other civil privileges; sec- 
ond, that the Church of the minority of the population ought not to be 
established with exclusive or particular privileges; third, that no exclusive 
system of education should be established in the province, but that all 
classes of the population should be countenanced and assisted in the pro- 
motion of education. It was not to be expected that the enunciation of 
these views, and the zealous and persistent maintenance of them, would be 
allowed without opposition. The dominant party was fierce in its denunci- 
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ation, and exhibited itself by a gratuitous attack upon Methodism. A 
Church of England divine stated in a public document that the Methodist 
preachers were idle, ignorant, and republican in their sentiments. Not 
satisfied with this, he afterwards misrepresented the principles of other 
denominations, and the Methodists in particular, to the authorities in Eng- 
land. The House of Assembly appointed a committee of inquiry into the 
charges that had been preferred, and, on the report of this committee, pre- 
sented an address to the king, in which it is stated that “The insinuations 
against the Methodist preachers do much injustice to a body of pious and 
deserving men, who justly enjoy the confidence and are the spiritual instruct- 
ors of a large portion of your majesty’s subjects in this province. Their 
labors are calculated to make their people better men and better subjects, 
and have already produced in this province the happiest results.” Such a 
statement, at such a time, was not only highly honorable to those who 
made it, but was appreciated by the Methodists, and it greatly confirmed 
them in the course they were pursuing. 

In 1828, at the General Conference held in Pittsburg, the question of 
the separation of the Canada Conference came up for settlement, and was 
consented to by a large majority, and provision was made for the main- 
tenance of the work among the Indians and in the new settlements by 
recommending an annual grant from the Mission Fund, a liberality which 
was then appreciated, and which it is now refreshing to remember. The 
conference also provided for the ordination of a general superintendent. 
The Canada Conference assembled in Switzer’s Chapel, Ernesttown, on the 
2d of October, 1828, under the presidency of Bishop Hedding, and organ- 
ized itself into an independent Methodist Episcopal Church, adopted the 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States as the 
basis of its Constitution and Discipline, and appointed the Rev. William 
Case general superintendent; upon which Bishop Hedding left the chair, 
after giving some suitable advice to the conference. Thus closed our con- 
nection with the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States, a con- 
nection that had continued for thirty-seven years. Through it the work 
of God was greatly extended in this then new country, and a grateful rec- 
ollection is cherished of the assistance given and the advantages conferred 
upon the work in Canada. 

The Church in Canada was now fully organized as an independent 
colonial Church, free from foreign influence and control. It numbered 
39 ministers and 8,730 members and 900 converted Indians. Shortly after 
its organization an act was passed securing to all religious bodies the right 
to hold property for religious purposes, which was followed by an act se- 
curing to all ministers of the Gospel the right to solemnize marriage. In 
1829 the Christian Guardian was first issued under the editorial supervision 
of. the Rev. Egerton Ryerson, afterwards known as Dr. Ryerson, chief 
’ superintendent of education in Ontario. The Guardian was hailed as an 
able ally in the cause of reform, and soon rose to the first rank of Canadian 
journals, which position it has maintained for over fifty years. The next 
year the first effort was made to establish an educational institution. 

The year 1831 and a few years following were marked by a large influx 
of British emigrants, many of whom had been connected with the Method- 
ist Societies in England and Ireland, on whose solicitation the Missionary 
Society in England contemplated the establishment of missions in Upper 
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Canada. The Canadian Church, feeling its incompetency, both as it re- 
garded men and means, to supply the religious wants of the new settlers 
and the Indian tribes, and to prevent the setting up of rival pulpits and 
the establishment of rival interests, was led to form a union with the Brit- 
ish Methodists, and the new Church assumed the title of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church in Canada. Episcopacy was superseded by an annual 
presidency; the annual conference became the legislative body, and in 
other respects the Discipline of the Church was made to harmonize with 
the English system. 

Looked at now, we would judge that the time in which such changes 
were made was not opportune. The public mind was much stirred on the 
‘subject of state grants to religious bodies. The continued agitation grow- 
ing out of the action of the executive government in opposition to the 
popular will, as expressed in Parliament; the growing discontent every- 
where apparent, and which culminated in the rebellion of 1837, were inju- 
rious to the Church. Its motives were impugned and attacked; division 
and litigation followed, with all the strife and contention, bickering and 
wrath, incident to party jealousies and Church quarrels; and then came a 
misunderstanding with the English Conference, so that in 1840 it retired 
from the union. In 1847 the conferences again united on a basis better 
understood. In 1847 there were in the united body 21,749 members. 

This union was beneficial to both parties. During the twenty-six years 
of its continuance the progress of the Church was uninterrupted. The 
membership increased from 21,749 to 76,455, and the ministry from 180 to 
718, and a corresponding advance in all the financial interests of the 
Church—in the number and character of its church buildings and educa- 
tional institutions, and in all the resources of Church strength and 
operation. ; 

At this time there were four other bodies of Methodists in the country. 
Of these the Methodist Episcopal Church was the strongest. It had been 
separated from the Wesleyan body from 1832, at the time of the union with 
the English Conference. It had steadily grown with the years, both in 
numbers and influence. It had three annual conferences, 197 effective 
ministers, and 25,000 members, in 1883. It had also a book-room and a 
weekly journal (the Christian Advocate), one university and two female col- 
leges, 545 churches, and 126 parsonages, valued at $1,523,514. Its polity 
was the same as the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States. 

The other Methodist bodies—the New Connection Methodist Church, 
the Primitive Methodists, and the Bible Christian Churches—had been 
mainly introduced into the country through the large emigration from 
Britain, and the desire of the settlers for the ministrations to which 
they had been accustomed in the old land. About the year 1872 the sen- 
timent which had been growing for some time—that is, for an organic 
union of the Methodist bodies, already substantially one in faith and doc- 
trine—was so far matured that representatives were appointed by the 
different Churches to find, if possible, a basis upon which they could 
unite. After prayerful thought and mutual concessions, a basis was found 
agreeable to the Wesleyan bodies and the New Connection body, to which 
the parent conferences in England generously consented, and in September, 
1874, the representatives of the Wesleyan Methodist Church in Canada, the 
Eastern British American Conference, and the Methodist New Connection 
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Church met in General Conference in Toronto, and formed the Methodist 
Church of Canada, representing 1,031 ministers and 101,946 members, with 
church property valued at $4,000,000, two universities, three theological 
schools, and several proprietary colleges for females. The legislative func- 
tion was confined to a representative General Conference, of equal num- 
bers of lay and clerical members, meeting quadrennially, under the direc- 
tion of a general president; the general president, holding office for four 
years, presiding in the General Conference and at all General Conference 
Commissions. The executive and judicial functions were confined to the 
annual conferences, of which there were seven, and their officers, the 
annual conference being the final court of appeal In other respects there 
was but little change in the principles or details of the Discipline from 
those which had prevailed in the Wesleyan Church for many years. This 
union worked admirably. The introduction of laymen into the chief coun- 
cil of the Church was found to be exceedingly useful, and served to 
strengthen and secure the unity of the Connection. Peace and spiritual 
prosperity marked every part of the Churches’ movements. The spirit of 
liberality was awakened, and a zeal and spirit of enterprise which had not 
before marked the Church in any given. period of its history. The suc- 
cess of this effort prepared the way for the unification of all the Meth- 
odist Churches of the Dominion. Both among ministers and laymen there 
was a growing feeling that the time had fully come when Churches that 
preached the same doctrine, encouraged the same peculiar means of grace, 
and enforced the same discipline as to the Christian walk and life of their 
members, should, by some means of mutual concession, be brought to- 
gether. Indeed, when looked at from the stand-point of Christian broth- 
erhood, or when challenged as to the cause of our divisions, there was 
little left to justify our separation beyond individual preferences as to 
methods of work or prejudices in favor of that economy which had been 
tried and had worked well. It was apparent to many that we could more 
effectually promote the kingdom of the Redeemer, and accomplish our 
great mission as a Methodist Church in our country by uniting our efforts 
than by continuing as separate Churches. From another point the union 
of the Methodist bodies was deemed important and very desirable. A 
vast area of country in the north-west was being opened up for settlement, 
the tide of immigration from the older provinces and from the Old World 
was setting in, and it was thought it would be without any justification 
to attempt to perpetuate the divisions, strife, and jealousies in the new 
country, and that a united Church would be a saving of means and of 
men, would work with greater efficiency and success, and accomplish more 
than could be accomplished by separate organizations. These were the 
views and feelings pervading the minds of many of the leading ministers 
and laymen when the General Conference of the Methodist Church met 
in Hamilton in September, 1882. The conference, after affirming the 
principle of union, appointed a large committee to act in concert with 
committees appointed by the other Methodist Churches, to whom the 
whole matter was referred. The General Committee met in Toronto in 
the November following, and, after much thought and prayerful deliber- 
ation, formulated a basis of union which it was hoped would be accept- 
able to the whole of the Churches. This basis was sent to all the boards 
of the different Churches having disciplinary authority to act, and received 
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the sanction and approval of a large majority of the members of the 
boards. The annual conferences, in most cases, were favorable to the 
project, and the General Conferences of the Methodist and the Methodist 
Episcopal Churches, and the annual conferences of the other Churches, 
by large majorities, voted approval. In accordance with the provisions of 
the basis, the representatives of the four contracting Churches met in the 
city of Belleville, Ontario, on Wednesday, September 5, 1883. The Rev. 
Jobn A. Williams, D. D., was called upon by the unanimous vote of the 
conference to preside, and the conference proceeded to give effect to the 
basis already agreed upon by the separate Churches. The doctrinal basis 
of the Church is the same as that of universal Methodism; the General 
Rules and ordinances are the same. In the government of the Church 
there is a quadrennial General Conference, composed of an equal number 
of ministerial and lay delegates, to whom alone is committed the power 
of making rules and regulations for the whole Church. The annual con- 
ference is composed of all ministers who have been in the work four 
years and have keen ordained, and an equal number of laymen, who have 
been elected by a previous district meeting. The laymen have a right to 
be present, and to take part in all the business of the conference, except 
that which relates to ministerial character, ministerial qualifications, and 
ministerial appointments. All matters affecting the ministry are managed 
and controlled by the ministers, without interference on the part of the 
laymen. 

The appointments are made by a committee composed of the superin- 
tendents of districts and one ministerial representative elected by the mixed 
district meeting, the president of the conference presiding. Requests are 
often presented for the services of brethren by the quarterly official board, 
which are generally acceded to by the committee. Any minister has the 
right to appear before the committee to show cause why he should not be 
sent to the place to which he has been appointed. Transfers are made by 
a committee of representatives appointed by the conferences. There are 
two general itinerant superintendents who have the oversight of the entire 
Church, whose duty it is to organize the annual conferences and preside 
over the same alternately with the president thereof. The president of 
each annual conference is chosen by the conference annually, and is its 
chief executive officer during his term of service. He is associated with 
the general superintendent in the ordination of ministers, and conjointly 
with him signs the ordination papers. The president and the superintend- 
ents of districts have pastoral work. The discipline of the Church, even 
in its detail, differs but little from that which formerly existed. There are 
in the Methodist Church—the name by which the Church is known—10 
annual conferences, 1184 effective ministers, 219 probationers for the min- 
istry, and 210 supernumerary and superannuated ministers—a total of 
1,633. There are at present 169,803 Church members, and of adherents 
600, 000; 2,707 Sabbath-schools, wath 22,434 teachers, and 175,052 scholars, of 
wivorn 18, 530 meet in class. There are 3,159 churches and 877 parsonages, 
valued at $9,130,807. The Methodist Chaves in its present form com- 
menced its work on the first day of June, 1884, under the general superin- 
tendency of the Rev. Samuel Dwight Rice, D. D., and the Rey. Albert 
Carman, D. D. 

The mission work of the Church has been fostered from the beginning 
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of our history. All the branches of Methodism in Canada aided and 
helped it. While the province formed a part of the Genesee Conference, 
missionaries were appointed to the newly surveyed township. About the 
year 1823, a remarkable work of God commenced among the Indians of 
the Grand River, under the ministry of the Rev. Alvin Torry. The Rey. 
Peter Jones, who afterwards became very prominent as a minister in the 
Connection, was converted at that time. The first Indian class was formed 
in 1823, on the Grand River. In the first annual report of the Genesee 
Conference Auxiliary Missionary Society, published in 1823, mention is 
made of a number of branch societies which had been formed in Canada. 
At the first Canadian Conference, a missionary society was formed, which 
has continued to this day. The total amount received at that conference 
was $144. As the country opened up and the Church prospered the inter- 
est in the mission work and liberality in its sustentation advanced. In 
the Wesleyan Church, during its connection with the British Conference, 
the mission work was greatly aided not only by the grant of one thousand 
pounds sterling per year to its funds, but by the appointment of the Rey. 
Enoch Wood as superintendent, who for many years watched over, fos- 
tered, and directed its interests. At the present time the mission work of 
the Church is of more than common interest, and engages the attention and 
secures the liberality of the Church more than at any former period of its 
history The extent of the work and the financial liability involved are 
such that we can no longer depend upon a contingency for its support. 
The General Conference appoints a Central Board, the board appropriates 
to the conferences such sums as the amount at its disposal will allow, and 
the conferences through their boards appropriate to the respective missions, 
except mission districts and foreign missions. 

I attach a brief summary of our work in the missionary department: 
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Our domestic missions are missions to English-speaking people in all 
the provinces of the Dominion and in Newfoundland. The Indian work 
takes in the tribes in all the provinces to whom we have access, and in 
the territories of Alberta and Keewatin. The French work is in the prov- 
ince of Quebec, and the foreign work principally in Japan. ! 

In Japan we have augmented our forces, and are connecting with the 
more directly evangelical work, that of Christian education. The object is 
to train a native ministry, upon which we believe the Christianization of 
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Japan largely depends, and to afford a Christian education to as many as 
are disposed to avail themselves of it. This we believe to be a prime neces- 
sity of our work. 

The Woman’s Missionary Society of the Church, established some four 
years ago, is increasing in interest, and affords valuable aid in several depart- 
ments of our missionary enterprise. The income of the Missionary Society, 
derived from all sources, except the Woman’s Missionary Society, for the 
year ending June, 1884, was from the Methodist Church of Canada, 
$159,000; from the other Churches uniting, about $26,000. At the meeting 
of the board in October last, $195,000 was appropriated as necessary to 
meet the expenses for the year ending June, 1885. 

Our educational enterprises are worthy of note here. As early as 
1830 steps were taken by the conference to establish a seminary of learn- 
ing, and a “Constitution for the Upper Canada Academy” was approved 
by the conference. In 1837 the academy was opened under the Rev. Mat- 
thew Richey, M. A., as principal. During the years of its existence as an 
academy it accomplished much good and gave a sound religious education 
to hundreds of youth, both male and female. In 1841 the academy was 
incorporated under the name and style of Victoria College, with all the 
powers and privileges of a university. Since its incorporation it has passed 
through all the vicissitudes common to such institutions, but it has suc- 
ceeded in giving to hundreds of young men training thorough and com- 
plete, and such as will not suffer by comparison with any similar institution 
in the Dominion. From 1852 till 1883 it had graduated 1,542 of its stu- 
dents. For the last thirty-four years the university has been under the 
able management of the Rev. S. S. Nelles, D. D., LL.D., a classmate of the 
late Bishop Gilbert Haven. In 1884 its charter was further extended so as 
- to embrace the university powers and functions of Albert College. The 
university has at present enrolled students in all its departments 421. 
Its endowments are valued at $200,000, and its annual expenditure is 
$20,000. 

Mount Allison Wesleyan College was founded by the conference of 
Eastern British America in 1843, and under charter from the New Bruns- 
wick Legislature assumed the position of a university in 1858. It has con- 
nected with it an academy for male and female students. Its endowments 
are valued at $115,000, and its annual expenditure is $28,000. 

Albert College was founded by the Methodist Episcopal College, and 
by the union of the Churches its university powers are consolidated with 
Victoria University, with which it is affiliated. It has an endowment of 
$52,000, and its annual expenditure is $9,000. 

There are Ladies’ Colleges at Mount Allison and also at St. Thomas, 
with able instructors, in which a full course of studies may be pursued in 
literature, science, and the fine arts. There are also two proprietary acad- 
emies or colleges for females associated with the Church, having its con- 
fidence and sharing its support. 

Of theological schools we have five, situate in various parts of our 
work, which are of untold value-to the rising ministry of the Church. The 
educational work of the Methodist Church as now constituted involves an 
invested capital of more than-$1,000,000, an annual outlay of more than 
$100,000, the labors of a large number of professors, reaches more than 
1,800 students, and has a most important bearing upon the present and 
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future of the Church. The work is growing in favor with our people, and 
our Educational Society last year, beside affording grants and loans to stu- 
dents, contributed $5,000 to the educational institutions. 

Our Book-room and publishing interest has grown rapidly in these 
last few years. It was first established in 1829, and has been of great ser- 
vice to the Connection. At the union the publishing interests of the con- 
tracting bodies were amalgamated. We have now the Toronto Book and 
Publishing Establishment, and the Halifax Book-room, the managers of 
which are appointed by the General Conference. There is a book commit- 
tee in each section, who are invested with certain powers in connection 
with the business. The profits of the establishment are appropriated for 
the benefit of the Superannuation Fund. Rev. W. Briggs is the book 
steward in Toronto, and the Rev. 8. Huestis in Halifax. Of publications, 
in Toronto, the Christian Guardian, first issued in 1829, Rev. E. H. Dewart, 
D. D., editor; Rev. 8. G. Stone, D. D., Associate Editor; the Methodist 
Magazine, of which Rev. Dr. Withrow is editor, as he is also of a great 
variety of Sunday-school periodicals. In Halifax, the Wesleyan, published 
under the editorial management of the Rev. T. W. Smith. 

From 1828, when the separation took place, until the present time, at 
the close of every quadrennium, we have been refreshed by the evidence 
of the pastoral and brotherly feeling that exists between the Methodism 
of the two countries. 

This is the Methodist Church of the Dominion of Canada as it exists 
to-day—a progressive, thorough Church. It is too early to speak of the 
results of the union movement. So far as the Church is concerned, it 
has in it all the elements of progress and success in the work of establish- 
ishing the kingdom of righteousness. It has outlived the period of weak- 
ness and disparagement, and stands out as the, numerically, largest Prot- 
estant Church in the Dominion. Nearly three-quarters of a million of the 
inhabitants of the Dominion are under its teaching, and by it are being 
trained in intelligence, virtue, and truth. We are of a country where 
every man is equal before the law, where liberty of conscience and free- 
dom, ecclesiastical and religious, is enjoyed. Our people are intelligent, 
industrious, thrifty, and liberal, and occupy a position equal to any in our 
land. Members of our Church are to be found in the legislatures of the 
provinces, and of the Dominion, and in the senate, on the bench, and in 
the executive, in the learned professions, and in mercantile life. Among 
all classes the influence of the Church is felt. We are associated with re- 
formatory movements, such as the temperance and Sabbath observance 
efforts, and are endeavoring to promote a civilization at one with the great 
doctrines of a redemption from all iniquity. We do not forget that the 
earliest Methodist organizations in our country were received from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States. We are intimately re- 
lated to you. The first Methodists in our province were born in and 
nourished by the Methodist Episcopal Church. Through your watchful 
care, they prospered; through your liberality and counsel in the past time, 
the work of God was extended, and the basis laid for what we now see 
and enjoy. 

Our country is so contiguous to yours, and the facilities for intercourse 
are so numerous, that we can not be untouched or uninfluenced by the 
Methodism of this land. We have been greatly stimulated in our efforts 
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and labors as from time to time we have heard of the success of your en- 
deavors and consecrated efforts in the various fields of your Church enter- 
prise, and have sympathized with you in the hour of your sore bereave- 
ment—when your great men, and your mighty men, have béen taken 
from you; and have rejoiced in the marvelous spread of Methodism in 
this and in other lands through your instrumentality and labor. 

So I lay this by far too concise history of the rise and progress of 
Methodism in our country before you as the Canadian contribution to this 
Centennial celebration, praying that neither in this country nor in my own 
may be forgot the great end for which, as a Church, we have been raised 
up, to spread Scriptural holiness throughout these lands. 


METHODIST PIONEERS AND THEIR WORK. 
PROF. CHARLES J. LITTLE. 


AmEzICAN life is a distinct historical product, as sharply differentiated 
from English and European life as was the Hellenic life of twenty-five 
centuries ago from the Mediterranean and Aryan life out of which it 
emerged. Now, sharply defined, historical products are never the outcome 
of deliberately conscious human energy. On the contrary, every city, 
every epoch, every nation, is the result of individual impulses and inten- 
tions, which are fused into a great social enterprise by forces other and 
more than human. And what is true of any epoch or nation is true of 
any one of its constitutive elements, whether political, intellectual, or 
spiritual. Methodism as an organization, or Methodism as a living energy 
in American life, has come to be what it is, not because the character of 
the nineteenth century was forecast by the Methodists of the eighteenth, 
and all their efforts, directed by some master human hand to the realiza- 
tion of such vivid forecast, but because the Methodists of the eighteenth 
century wrought in the eighteenth century according to the impulses and 
instincts of their redeemed natures, according to their judgment of the 
needs of the hour, leaving the nineteenth century to take care of itself, 
or, rather, to be taken care of by Him who is from everlasting to everlast- 
ing. Absorbed as they were in the value of the individual soul, their 
imaginations were not kindled by any dreams of ecclesiastical empire; 
pictures of modern Methodist edifices, or of modern Methodist audiences, 
could have yielded them no inspiration. They believed, and therefore 
they spoke; they had souls to take care of, and they cared for them by 
the best methods which their intellects could devise. Leaving to God the 
business of opening doors, and accepting for themselves the humbler 
business of entering such doors as he might open, enabled the Methodist 
pioneers, as it enables all the elect of God, to do a work of whose import- 
ance and magnitude the furthest-sighted of them all had only faint and 
uncertain glimpses. 

When Philip Embury and Robert Strawbridge were thinking and 
praying about leaving Ireland, Captain Thomas Webb, his right arm 
wounded, his right eye gone, his great commander dead upon the field of 
glory, was returning to England from the heights of Abraham, which his 
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valor had helped to win. Quebec was taken in 1759. With its capture, 
and the destruction of Pontiac, a few years later, passed away forever the 
French dominion beyond the Alleghany Mountains. Frederick County, 
Maryland, where Strawbridge settled, was upon the frontier when he set- 
tled at Sam’s Creek. Beyond it, westward, were a few forts, the Indians, 
and the wilderness. Little did he dream, when he erected the log meet- 
ing-house, in which his little Society of twelve or fifteen might worship, 
of the vast flood of human beings which was soon to pour across the 
mountains that separated them from the vast tracts which Wolfe and his 
army had won for the English colonists. Little did he dream, when he 
sung with that sweet voice of his the first Methodist hymns to his few 
neighbors, of the vast throngs which would re-echo them, in future years, 
from the yet unpeopled wilderness. 

Just as little did Philip Embury foresee, as he sailed up New York 
harbor in 1760, the Brooklyn Bridge swinging aloft above the activities, 
the charities, the prayers, the crimes of two millions of human beings, for 
the New York of his day had only twenty thousand inhabitants. 

Quebec fell in 1759, and with it French dominion in the West. The 
Stamp Act was passed in 1765; its passage determined the independence 
of the English colonies in America. The Methodist Societies of 1766 were 
to be cradled amidst the excitements of the Revolution, but the little com- 
pany upon the Maryland frontier, the larger company which listened to 
Embury in the rigging-loft of New York, even fiery Captain Webb, with 
his “‘ Whitefieldian declamation,” were too intent upon saving their neigh- 
bors’ souls to be busied with forecasts of coming political changes. Un- 
conscious of the future, save in a larger sense, these three—Strawbridge, 
moved by his own fervor; Embury, aroused from his torpor by the spirit- 
ual energy of Barbara Heck; Webb, following the impulses of a heart 
whose natural fire the Holy Spirit had kindled to a pure white glow— 
founded the early Societies of Maryland, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
Alike only in their devotion to their Master and their readiness for sacri- 
fice, each is a striking personality. 

Strawbridge was an Irishman from County Leitrim, poor, adventurous, 
courageous, and full of zeal; “a stout, heavy man, who looked as if he 
was built for service ;” a charming companion, with his countrymen’s gift 
of persuasive speech and a touch of their unthrift. But his neighbors 
loved him, and not only hastened to his hymns and sermons, but farmed 
his land during his absence, that others, too, might listen to his sweet 
voice. A licensed local preacher only, he traveled through Maryland, was 
the first Methodist preacher to gather converts in Virginia, held meetings 
in the house of Martin Boehm, in Pennsylvania, and sung the hymns of 
Wesley in Delaware, and Jersey. Asbury’s stern notice of his death is, 
rightly interpreted, a striking tribute to the influence and power of Robert 
Strawbridge. Grimly severe, unlovely in its harshness, it shows how Straw- 
pridge’s unyielding opposition had jarred upon the great commander. 
Asbury was himself capable of what, to an imperiously honest nature, are 
the greatest of all sacrifices—the sacrifice of honest conviction, of cher- 
ished habits, of action, of slowly matured purposes, when required in the 
interests of harmony. Quietly submitting himself to so much that he did 
the insubordination, even of those whose views he shared, 


not approve i ; 3 
a , his sympathy. But Strawbridge was right in his con- 


could never attract 
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tention. All conjectures of what might have been are full of peril, yet 
one is fain to ask whether Asbury’s own lot, and the lot of all native 
Methodist preachers during the Revolution, might not have heen much 
easier had Strawbridge prevailed in the sacramental controversy, even at 
the risk of a break with Mr. Wesley. 

Philip Embury, though, like Strawbridge, born in Ireland, inherited 
the nature of his German parents, who were fugitives from the Palatinate. 
Born in 1730, converted in his twenty-second year, he arrived in New York 
in 1760, a skillful carpenter, who could readily find work in the growing sea- 
port. He wasa quiet, unaggressive man, not without gifts, fearful, earnest, with 
depths of perseverance in him, when hissoul began to flow out in speech and 
work under the influence of his passionate and energetic cousin, Barbara 
Heck. Building with his own hand the pulpit from which he preached, in 
old John Street Chapel, within two years of its consecration in 1768, he 
saw around him a thousand of the twenty thousand people who then re- 
sided in New York. From New York City, he removed to Washington 
County. Here he became preacher and magistrate among his new neigh- 
bors, organized a Methodist Society, of which he was the leader until his 
sudden death in 1775. Embury’s efforts in New York, originated by Bar- 
bara Heck, were stimulated, quickened, driven onward to marvelous suc- 
cess by the presence of Captain Thomas Webb. This soldier of King 
George and King Jesus enters the early history of American Methodism 
like the blast of a trumpet. From the hour that he announces himself to 
the half-frightened company at Embury’s house as “‘soldier of the cross 
and a spiritual son of John Wesley,” a new energy stirs the little flock. 
The man, described by John Adams as “‘one of the most eloquent men he 
ever heard,’”’ was no mean preacher. Yet in the prime of life, for he was 
but forty-two years of age, his noble mien, his commanding voice, the fire 
of his one unshaded eye were only indications of a soul large, generous, 
fearless, indomitable. He gave of his eloquence, he gave of his money; 
he wrote to England, imploring the help of Mr. Wesley, under whose 
preaching he had been converted, and by whom he had been licensed to 
preach; he traveled to Philadelphia, and begged for money to eke out his 
own liberal donation. He sold religious books, and gave the profit for the 
debt of the Church; preaching wherever he went. He passed through 
New Jersey. He was the founder of Methodism in Philadelphia, and gave 
of his money to help buy St. George’s Church. He established a Society 
in Long Island, and preacbed in Delaware as early as 1769. At a later 
period he was in Baltimore. Upon his return from England, in 1773, he 
brought with him Shadford and Rankin, as missionaries, the latter to 
superintend the Societies in America. But before this Pillmoor and Board- - 
man, Williams, Wright, and Asbury had already come over in response to 
his urgent appeals for help. The Revolutionary troubles breaking out, he 
returned to England, where he continued to preach with power until his 
death, in 1796. 

How sharply contrasted are these three men! The impetuous, but 
sweet-voiced Strawbridge; the diffident, tearful Embury; the fiery, ener- 
getic, strong-voiced, large-hearted Webb! They may be called the pioneer 
founders of American Methodism. They came to America, not as mission- 
aries, but two of them to seek a living, and a third in the service of his 
king. Their religious activity was the necessary outcome of their religious 
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experience, and the spiritual destitution of their neighbors. Untrained, 
though not illiterate, they demonstrated once more the contagious character 
of earnest conviction, the diffusive nature of living faith. Seizing upon 
the truths which were lwable, they preached them in the light of their own 
experience. Their speech was what spiritual speech always should be, the 
mere overflow of a well of living water which was in them to everlast- 
ing life. 

Let me speak next of the Wesleyan missionaries. Richard Boardman 
and Joseph Pillmoor were sent from England in 1769; Richard Wright and 
Francis Asbury in 1771. Thomas Rankin and George Shadford came over 
with Captain Webb in 1773; Robert Williams and John King were not 
sent over, but came of their own accord, both of them in 1769. Williams 
was an Irishman; Rankin was a Scotcliman; the others were English. 
They were all young men—Pillmoor, the oldest, being thirty-five; Asbury, 
the youngest, but twenty-six. Pillmoor had been educated at Kingswood 
school; the others, King excepted, had no such training. Williams was 
madly in earnest; King was blunt, simple, courageous; Boardman was 
“pious, good-natured, sensible, greatly beloved by all who knew him;” 
Pillmoor was Yorkshire-built in body and character, intrepid, eloquent, full 
of unction and of power; Rankin austerely earnest, untiring in his devo- 
tion to his Master, but without unusual gifts of mind or character. 

Shadford was serious, pathetic, full of Scripture and the Holy Ghost. 
Pillmoor became in latter years rector of St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, 
where he died in 1825. Williams, King, and Asbury died in America, as 
Methodist preachers. Boardman, Wright, Rankin, and Shadford left Amer- 
ica when the troubles of the American Revolution thickened about them, 
and never returned, though Shadford, who was the last to leave, parted 
from Asbury in tears, and was long remembered by the older American 
Methodists. 

The position of an English Wesleyan in America, from 1770 to 1784, 
was one of peculiar embarrassment and peril. Loyal to his king, he was 
still more‘loyal to Mr. Wesley ; and when the latter pronounced disloyalty 
a sin, his American missionaries were in sore straits indeed. Asbury, 
whose reticence was sometimes carried to the verge of unwisdom, secretly 
sympathized with the colonists, but held his peace, and declined to take 
the Maryland oath. 

Nothing but the amazing fortitude and dauntless courage of the native 
preachers saved American Methodism in this trying hour. Held account- 
able for Mr. Wesley’s opinion, and for the conduct of any who might 
claim to be Methodist preachers, to be a Methodist was to excite suspicion 
and provoke persecution. Garrettson nearly killed, Hartly whipped and 
imprisoned, Caleb Peddicord beaten and injured for life, Forrest and Wren 
committed to jail,—neither stripes nor bonds could reach the souls of these 
intrepid men. They were not of their time, because they were above their 
time: If their passion for independence was less vehement than that of 
others, it was because they were anxious to see men freed from the bond- ° 
age of a tyrant more terrible than King George or Parliament—to break 
the fetters of a slavery of which all political slavery is but a consequence. 

Asbury was forced to seek the shelter of Judge White’s, in Delaware; 
and not until John Dickinson gave him a letter of commendation to the 
governor of Maryland did he resume his work within the borders. Upon 
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the coming of Coke and Whatcoat in 1784, he alone remained of those who 
had come from England; he, when the storm subrided, was here to hold 
the faithful band together. 

So much will be said of Asbury during these sittings that I am tempted 
to utter no word of this extraordinary man. Yet who can pass his form 
in silence? He hada robust figure, a face of blended sweetness and severity, an 
eye that saw far more than it revealed, a voice steadied by an iron will, but 
tremulous with feelings that sometimes shook his soul as a reed is shaken 
by the wind. He had‘none of Williams’s wild earnestness; he was with- 
out the charm of Strawbridge or the gentle harmlessness of Richard What- 
coat. He had not the thorough humanness of Jesse Lee, nor the mystical 
tenderness and strength of Freeborn Garrettson. 

“Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
So didst thou travel on life’s common way 


In cheerful godliness, and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay.” 


He had refused to live in cities, and by his ceaseless movements kept 
alive the arterial system of early Methodism. How different were the men 
who fell into each other’s arms at Barrett’s Chapel on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, 1784—Thomas Coke, the only child of a wealthy house, and Francis 
Asbury, the only son of an English gardener! The one an Oxford gradu- 
ate; the other the self-taught scholar of a frontier world. Coke, impulsive, 
fluent, rhetorical; Asbury, reticent, pithy, of few words, but mighty in 
speech when stirred by a great theme, a great occasion, or the inrushings 
of the Holy Spirit. Coke’s mind was as mobile as his character was 
stable. Asbury’s conclusions matured of themselves, and, once formed, 
were as steadfast as his love for Christ. Coke could never separate him- 
self wholly from England; Asbury could never separate himself from 
America. Coke crossed the Atlantic eighteen times; Asbury never crossed 
it but once, not even to see his aged mother, for whose comfort he would 
have sold his last shirt and parted with his last dollar. Coke founded 
missions in the West Indies, in Africa, in Asia, in England, in Wales, in 
Ireland; Asbury took one continent for his own, and left the impress of ° 
his colossal nature upon every community within its borders. Coke was 
rich, and gave generously of, his abundance ; out of his poverty Asbury 
supported his aged parents, smoothed the declining years of the widow of 
John Dickins, helped the poor encountered on his ceaseless journeys, and 
at last gave to the Church the legacies intended for his comfort by loving 
friends. Coke was twice married ; Asbury refused to bind a woman* to 
his life of sacrifice, and the man whom little children.ran to kiss and hug 
was buried in a childless grave. Both were loved; both were at times 
misunderstood; both were sharply dealt with by some of their dearest 
friends; bit Asbury was not only opposed and rebuked, he was vilified 
and traduced. Neither shrank from danger or from hardships; but As- 
bury’s life was continuous hardship, until at last rest itself could yield him 
no repose. A sort of spiritual Cromwell, compelling obedience at every 
cost to himself as well as others, Asbury could have broken his mother’s 


*“ And because,” he writes to his mother, “of what happened to me when I was 
in England.” I would give much to know what it was. 
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heart to serve the cause for which he died daily. Coke lies buried beneath 
the waves he crossed so often; but around the tomb of Asbury beat con- 
tinually the surges of an ever-increasing human life, whose endless agita- 
tions shall feel, until the end of time, the shapings of his invisible, im- 
mortal hand. 

Of Whatcoat, of Vasey, I will not speak; a few words only of John 
Dickins, the first book agent, and the projector of the first Methodist col- 
lege. To Robert Williams is due the credit of printing the first Methodist 
books; but Mr. Wesley was. unwilling that any books of his should be sold 
for private gains, and Williams’s enterprise was brought to a speedy end. 
Dickins, at great financial sacrifice, managed the book-room, which was 
established in Philadelphia in 1789, with skill and success, and died there 
of yellow fever in 1798. English born, an Eton scholar, he came early to 
America, and joined the itinerants in 1777. When the fever came to 
Philadelphia, he wrote to Asbury, ‘‘ From the jaws of death,” stating his 
determination not to flee the city. 

“For piety, probity, profitable preaching, holy living, Christian edu- 
cation for his ehildren, secret closet prayer,’ writes Bishop Asbury, “I 
doubt whether his superior is to be found either in Europe or America.” 

I come now to speak of the native preachers, the men who were born and 
began their itinerant life in America. These men defy classification ; again 
and again I have tried to reduce them to groups, and failed utterly. And 
herein lies one glory of the early American pioneers—they were individ- 
ual almost to uniqueness. This was partly due to the fact that they were 
the first fruits of a new country. The European in America who survived 
the desperate struggle for existence into which he had ventured was in 
nearly every case a man of hardy frame and robust nature. His children, 
surrounded by circumstances so unlike those of the Old World, developed 
characteristics rarely to be met with among the children of long-settled 
countries. 

The inner nature, untrammeled by the pressure of convention, had 
free course to follow its native tendencies, whether good or bad. When, 
therefore, the light of God fell upon the souls of these Americans, it 
flashed back upon the faces of their neighbors, an ever fresh but always 
radiant surprise. 

How different is William Watters, the first native American itinerant, 
from Benjamin Abbott, whom Asbury looked upon as an itinerant miracle ! 
How striking the difference between the corpse-like face of John Tunnell, 
through which gleamed, when preaching, the coming of the splendors of 
another world, and the manly features of Jesse Lee, radiant with health 
and exuberant physical energy! Who can listen, with Thomas Ware, to 
the song of Caleb Peddicord, 

“T can not, I can not forbear 
These passionate longings for home; 


O when shall my spirit be there? 
O when will the messenger come?” 


without a heavenly homesickness that brings tears to his eyes, and dis- 
solves for the time all charms of earthly things? 

How different are Garrettson’s steel-like courage, his invincible gen- 
tleness, his almost open visions of God’s will, from the rough soldier 
energy and the soldier speech of an Everett, over which flowed the 
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transfiguring beauty of a quenchless love for souls. Or, contrast the con- 
centrated intensity of Russel Bigelow, which, like electric fire, consumed 
into thin vapor all material hindrances that impeded the passage of his 
soul to the minds and hearts of his listeners, with the many-sided power 
of William Beauchamp,* editor, lawyer, mechanic, statesman, preacher, 
almost bishop. Nay, even the comet of the itinerant system, the man who 
was never exactly in and never entirely out, Lorenzo Dow, and the lost 
star which went out in blackness of darkness, whom I will not name, were 
men of unique and powerful character. 

The Methodist pioneers were itinerants in the true sense of the term. 
They were not confined to State lines or narrow conference boundaries. 
Modern Methodism is a group of united ganglia, through which there is no 
such continuous circulation as made the yascular system of early Method- 
ism a thing of wonder and of power. Appointments were for large tracts 
and for small periods—a pioneer might, in three years, have preached in 
twice as many States. Watters preached in Virginia, in Maryland, his na- 
tive State, and in New Jersey. Philip Gatch, also a Marylander, preached 
in Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, New Jersey, and Ohio, where, Judge 
McLean says, he laid the foundation of Methodism in the West. Garrett- 
son traveled through Maryland, his native State, through Virginia, through 
Nova Scotia, New England, and New York. Moriarty was in Virginia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York, and Connecticut. Jesse Lee took all 
New England for his parish, which included the then unbroken forests of 
the province of Maine, besides traveling with Asbury throughout the 
Southern States. Hope Hull, another son of Maryland, went to South 
Carolina in 1786, to Virginia in 1787, to Georgia in 1788, to Connecticut in 
1792, and back to Georgia in 1798. Thomas Ware, who was born in New 
Jersey, traveled through his native State; thence to Delaware; was after- 
wards on Long Island, and in 1817 volunteered to go with Tunnell to what 
is now East Tennessee. Valentine Cook, who, though not a native, began 
his itinerant life in Maryland, preached in Eastern and Western Pennsyl- 
vania, in Ohio and Kentucky. Beauchamp began to preach between the 
south branches of the Potomac, was stationed at Boston, edited the Chris- 
tian Moniior, the first Methodist newspaper, at Chillicothe, Ohio, founded 
Mt. Carmel, Ill., was stationed afterwards at St, Louis, and died while pre- 
siding elder in Indiana. 

The American pioneers were, in the language of Freeborn Garrettson, 
thrust out into the ministry, thrust out by inner compulsion and the insist- 
ance of the people. Doubtless there were weaker spirits who were swept 
into the work by transient excitement; but these soon fell back before the 
difficulties which confronted and attacked them; for the difficulties of this 
early work were active as well as passive. I ean find but few of whom I 
am not persuaded they set out deliberatély to have a hard time. 

Their difficulties were both physical and moral. The Eastern Shore of 
Maryland is to this day overhung with malaria; but in those days such 
was the condition of much of the country through which they were com- 
pelled to travel. Good roads in America were rare, rivers were plenty, fords 
were few; of bridges there were hardly any. Coke was nearly drowned ; 





*I am indebted to Rey. Aaron Wood, of Indiana, who married a daughter of 
William Beauchamp, for the assurance that the family pronounced the name 
Beecham. 
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but nearly every itinerant could tell his story of floods and swamps and 
nights in the forest, where God gave his beloved sleep in spite of scream- © 
ing wild-cats and howling wolves. The cabins where they could lodge 
were few, some of them with the latch-string pulled in, some of them the 
resorts of horse-thieves and desperadoes. Beyond the Alleghanies the In- 
dian prowled with wolf-like ferocity, sparing neither sex nor age. The 
rude hospitality of the settler was given by a warm heart, but often with 
dirty hands. The rough blanket which was laid over the itinerant sleeper 
was sometimes biting with vermin or the worst forms of cutaneous dis- 
ease. Often le was hungry, sometimes asking a blessing upon a crust of 
bread, sometimes days without so much as that. Asbury’s meager pittance 
of sixty-four dollars a year, one cent a mile for six thousand miles, to say 
nothing of the preaching, was a fair sample of the preacher’s pay. Bige- 
low, of whom I can hardly write without the desire to throw myself at 
his feet, went clothed like a beggar. McKendree preached the sermon 
that made him bishop in coarse garments of Western homespun. Roberts 
came to Baltimore in clothes upon whose mendings his loving wife had 
well-nigh sewed away her eyes. 

But the moral difficulties which confronted, or, as I said, attacked 
them, were greater than the physical. The early Methodist preachers in 
the Middle and Southern States were supposed to be Tories, and were 
known to be against slavery. Now, while the loyalists were far more nu- 
merous than the readers of Bancroft ever dream, the patriots were suspi- 
cious, aggressive, and violent in their determinations. Martin Rodda, who 
had come over as a missionary from England after the coming of Shad- 
ford, managed by his distribution of royal proclamations to compromise 
the whole company of itinerants. Moreover, not a few of the preachers 
were, like Garrettson, opposed to war upon principle, and Asbury deemed 
it wisest to be silent. They could not hope to escape the fury gf mobs, 
and they did not. In the South, although the anti-slavery feeling existed 
at that time, more or less, in every community, outspoken utterances upon 
the subject required no little courage. But greater than all this was the 
opposition to the Methodist preacher which grew out of his faithful plain- 
ness and unconquerable earnestness of speech, and out of the alarms 
which in early days attended upon his ministry. 

When men and women fell like corpses about Benjamin Abbott, he 
himself was seized with terror, and feared it was the devil’s work. “I have 
no call from God to go about killing people,” said the clear-headed, great- 
hearted man. But I know of nothing in Methodist annals more like a 
flash of inspiration than Abbott’s speech to the terrified Presbyterian : 
“Wait till they come to; if they praise God, we’ll know then it’s not 
the devil’s work.” A flash of the same perfect intelligence which declared 
that none cast out. devils by Beelzebub, the prince of devils. In the days 
of Whitefield, of Tennent, and of Davenport, as early as 1743, Charles 
Chauncey had, in his “‘Seasonable Thoughts,” attacked the revivalists of 
New England, because their preaching was attended by similar manifesta- 
tions. Yet our early itinerants found everywhere indelible traces of 
Whitefield’s power upon the souls of his hearers. Jarrett, that godly 
minded Virginia rector, to whom the pioneers could always look for help 
and counsel, notes the excitement which attended the preaching of the 
fathers. Dr. Hinde treated his wife as though she were attacked with 
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disease when she became a Methodist, and, as she afterwards told with 
tears of laughter, clapped a huge blister upon her side, little thinking how 
soon he himself would be prostrated by the same amazing power. Yet, 
in spite of prejudice, in spite of violence born of hatred and fear, in spite 
of, or rather because of, plainness of speech, of purity of life, of simplicity 
of utterance and simplicity of dress, the preaching of the pioneers was 
everywhere with power and success. 

In New England, Lee met with peculiar difficulties; for the people of 
New England were reticent in private and disputatious in public, inhospit- 
able until completely conquered, almost invincible in their intellectual 
prejudice and their spiritual pride. That he was strong enough to pene- 
trate their steel-clad natures, is the one abiding proof of his extraordinary 
character. Jesse Lee was the first of a type of Methodist preachers which 
it is to be hoped will never disappear. Human to the red-ripe heart of 
him, fearing no man, daunted by no obstacle, equal to any crisis, he is too 
honest to affect a dignity which would be only affectation, and his humor 
has a flavor which the grim sarcasm of Asbury never possesses. 

Lee would never have pilloried, as our “white brother,’ the young 
preacher, who was holding a sacramental love-feast in the parlor, while he 
himself was praying with the negroes downstairs. Asbury, on the other 
hand, could never have preached Lee’s sermons upon the Connecticut 
tithes, nor suffered to escape his lips the retorts for which Lee became so 
famous. But a more earnest man than Jesse Lee has never entered a 
Methodist chapel nor sung a Methodist hymn. Natures like his are easily 
misunderstood. Their kindly humor is often mistaken by smaller men for 
a lack of ‘serious depth. Broad and deep as the sea, by a strange inversion, 
they are remembered for the white caps that crest their billows or the 
phosphorescent gleam upon their surface, rather than for the Neptunic 
energy which is the core and center of their being. Himself a spiritual 
son of the first American itinerant, Robert Williams, the great company of 
his spiritual descendants will make the humble Irish preacher, over whom 
Wesley shook his questioning head, a familiar name to distant generations. 
A convert of the man who sold the first Methodist books in America, the 
first “History of American Methodism,” flowed from his honest pen. A 
Virginian by birth, the apostle of New England Methodism, he died at 
Hillsborough, Maryland, in 1816, a triumphant death, and was buried here 
at Baltimore. No children followed him to the grave; for he, like Asbury, 
refused to bind a woman to his life of toil; but, at the marriage supper of 
the Lamb, the childless hero shall rejoice in the thronging sons and daugh- 


- ters that hail him father in the Lord. 


In the West and South the difficulties were even greater than in the 
East. Men on the frontiers were strong apd sometimes wild; their spiritual 
conquerors had no easy task. But men like Ware, McKendree, like Shinn 
and Roberts and Cook; men like Tucker, who praying and fighting with 
Indians, fell dead amidst the boat-load of his kindred, whom he had saved 
- by his courage; men like Ogden, Beauchamp, and Bigelow, were equal to 
this amazing work. The South was manned by soldiers like George and 
Bruce, Hitt, Lee, Smith, Reed, Sargent, and the extraordinary George 
Dougharty. Let me speak a moment of Beauchamp and of Dougharty. 

Beauchamp, the son of a Methodist preacher of Huguenot extraction, 
was born in Kent County, Delaware, in 1772. A school teacher at eighteen, 
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a Methodist preacher at nineteen, he was a scholar all his life. After 
. preaching with great suceess in the East, he located, because of failing 
health, in 1801. In 1815 we find him at Chillicothe, where he edited the 
Western Christian Monitor, and where he produced a marked impression 
upon all the region round about. In 1817 he started to found a colony’ in 
Illinois. With his family and his assistants he moved in a boat down the 
Scioto and Ohio, and up the Wabash River. The flowing water echoed to 
the sound of prayer and song as the little colony moved on. Arrived at 
Mt. Carmel, Beauchamp became preacher, doctor, surveyor, teacher, and 
lawmaker for.the little towu. Broken in health, he retired to his farm to 
come forth once more into the itinerant ranks, in which he died in 1824, 
Eloquent as Francis Hodgson was eloquent, with logic all aflame, with 
thought at white heat, he thrilled the souls of those who heard him into 
sympathy with the movements of his own luminous mind, of his own up- 
lifted and expanded soul. Like Lee, he was almost a bishop; like Lee, he 
needed no official dignity to manifest his greatness. 

George Dougharty was born in South Carolina, also in 1772, and began 
to preach in his twenty-sixth year. Nine years after, broken all to pieces 
by study, by toil and by disease, he carried through the annual conference 
at Sparta, Ga., a resolution that “if any preacher should desert his station 
through fear, in time of sickness or danger, the conference should never 
employ that man again.” No mob could frighten him, no disease get 
through his body to his soul, no difficulties daunt hig ardent spirit. He 
hungered for knowledge and thirsted for men’s souls. Original, lucid, 
swift of mind and swift of speech, he would have been overmastering in his 
eloquence from the sheer intensity of his nature; the inspiration of God 
made him irresistible. Like Bigelow, nay, like his Master, without form or 
comeliness, for small-pox had disfigured a beautiful face, his tall, ungainly 
form was the home of spiritual energies and beauties of the rarest kind. . 
Terrible as lightning, the rowdies who came thundering into camp with the 
tramp of buffaloes, fled like frightened swine before the outbreak of his 
appalling speech. Gentle as moonlight, the only fear of his dying hour 
was, that he was too much trouble to his friends. In a brief life of less 
than two-score years, he wrought himself, like some amazing natural en- 
ergy, into the minds and characters of thousands. 

But what folly tempts me beyond mere names? The Methodist pio- 
neers and their work! One hand alone of all that ever wrote is equal to 
the theme—the hand that wrote the epistle to the Hebrews. And even 
that would break down at last in divine despair with its—“Time would fail 
me to tell” of Owen and of Webster; of Ruff, the spiritual father of Gar- 
rettson; of Litttlejohn, who equaled Dickins in learning; of Easter, who 
counted McKendree and George among his trophies; of the “three bish- 
ops”’—Shaw and Lakin and Jacob—who first penetrated the wilderness of 
Western Pennsylvania; of Wilson Lee, who hazarded his life upon the 
frontiers of Ohio and Kentucky; of Sargent and McHenry, of Isaac Smith, 
of Penn Chandler, of Solomon Sharp, of Sale, of Strange, who gave back his 
house so that he might keep on singing— 

“No foot of ground do I possess, 
No cottage in this wilderness ;’* 
* Chancellor Sims tells me that upon his death-bed the title-deeds of another farm 
were brought to Strange, which he accepted, saying he was giad that his family 
was provided for. I wish I knew the giver’s name, that I might record it here. 
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of Billy Hibbard and Peter Vannest, of Samuel Parker, of David Young, 
and scores of others “of whom the world was not worthy.” 

The historic changes of the American continent have been so rapid 
and so startling that an accurate picture of the West and South-west of a 
hundred years ago seems like a disordered dream. Bedford, Pennsylvania, 
and Cumberland, Maryland, were at that time outposts of civilized life. 
Not till 1794 did the Indians abandon Ohio, pursued by the mad threat of 
Mad Anthony Wayne, that he would rise from his grave to destroy them 
if they ever dared to return. The only roads in Ohio, when this century 
began, were paths made by cutting out the underbrush, and blazing or 
marking the trees. Sometimes not even the underbrush was cut away, 
and the traveler was obliged to follow the marks. In the Spring he was 
often knee-deep in mud; in the Winter, if without a compass, hopelessly 
adrift in the snow. At night, in all seasons, he was exposed to the jaws 
of ravenous beasts. 

But rough as was the country, the settlers were sometimes worse. For 
months and years the little class of Jonas Johnson, at Marietta,.O., could 
never meet without being assaulted by a lawless mob, who stoned the 
house, broke the windows, fired squibs, and covered the chimney in order 
to annoy the worshipers with smoke. In new communities men are 
apt to be a law unto themselves, and righteousness must be clothed with 
courage, with power, and with light, to bring such social chaos into order. 
Abbott had been assaulted with bayonets even in New Jersey. But every 
Western preacher might have to face a mob, and camp-meetings must be 
policed by brethren who could fight as well as pray. The subtler danger 
was the greater one, the danger of losing their great love for souls in the 
midst of difficulties which wore away the nerves and stirred the baser pas- 
sions. But God wrought in the Western wilds in his own mysterious way. 
The rough scuffle was often the beginning of a better life, the arms that 
clutched each other in desperate struggle, often twined afterwards in Chris- 
tian love; from the mouths which had uttered curses came the hallelujahs 
that made the sky resound as when the sons of God shouted for joy to the 
choir of the morning stars. 

Far be it from me to suggest that there were no shadows to this pic- 
ture—backslidings and apostates, cowardice and jealousies, zeal without 
knowledge, precious lives unduly wasted, dissensions, schisms, open quar- 
rel and disruption. Even McKendree swerved for a moment in the O’Kelly 
trouble. Lee was perhaps defeated by a rumor which Asbury felt com- 
pelled openly to disavow. Bishop George speaks sadly, in his memoir, of 
the division he encountered among the people, and of the growing disposi- 
tion among the preachers to deal sharply with each other. The very ablest 
itinerants were often forced to locate; nearly all who married must do so 
or leave their wives alone for the greater part of the year, in many cases 
returning to them poorer than at their going. So that the depleted ranks 
were of necessity filled up with the crude and inexperienced, who often 
marred instead of making; for nothing is truer than Asbury’s saying: 
“‘The preacher who does no good is sure to do much harm.” 

Of culture, that is of classical culture, the pioneers were almost desti- 
tute. Dickins was an Eton scholar, Coke an Oxford graduate; some few of 
. them had as good an education as the schools of the Middle States would 
afford, but many of them were destitute in early years of the very elements 
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of knowledge. But happy is that school of theology where the students 
hunger and thirst for knowledge as did many of the fathers. Asbury’s 
first savings were spent for books; many of his helpers struggled to read 
the Bible in Greek and Hebrew. Valentine’ Cook mastered German so as 
to preach it intelligibly. Henry Boehm, in spite of the surrroundings of 
his boyhood, which only those familiar with ‘Pennsylvania Dutch” can 
fully appreciate, wrote German of the finest quality. ‘I remember read- 
ing to George Dougharty,” wrote Lovick Pierce, ‘in our English Bible, 
while he read in his Hebrew Bible, until I observed that the powerful’ 
workings of his mind had completely exhausted him.” “It is matter of 
astonishment to many who have become intimate with Methodist preach- 
ers,” wrote Judge McLean, “‘ that men who traveled frontier circuits where 
books were scarce, and the preaching places remote from each other, could 
have made such progress as they actually have done in useful knowledge.” 
But in two kinds of knowledge they were unsurpassed—in knowledge of 
the human heart and the English Bible. The former they learned to know 
in all the naked simplicity of unconventional life, the latter they studied 
upon horseback, or upon their knees under God’s open sky, or lying face- 
forward upon their elbows before the blazing pine-knots that served at 
once to heat and light the frontier cabin. 

Unhampered by a culture which taught them to read all manner of 
traditions into the Scriptures, they came to the Word of God with the 
healthy minds of eager children, baptized with holy zeal, and illuminated 
with divine intelligence. Their souls expanded as they inspired the Word 
of God; their utterance grew clear and strong from drinking of the river 
which has cut deep and wide the channels of our English speech. Their 
theology was a marvelous blending of Revelation, of Wesleyan tradition, 
and of intuitive philosophy. The great realities of sin and righteousness, 
and a judgment to come, were, as manifest to them as darkness and day- 
light and storm. Each with a definite experience of ‘his own, an experi- 
ence fresh every evening and new every morning, what other men had 
explained away as a metaphor they knew as literal fact. ‘‘ The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit that we are the children of God,” was more to 
them than glorious hyperbole. ‘The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from 
all sin,” the most ungrammatical among them refused to construe into the 
future tense. The great love with which they felt themselves beloved made 
them too strong for the narrow logic and contracted exegesis which denied 
the possibilities of mercy to any human creature. Free grace and full sal- 
vation! If God were good and great, if the face of Jesus Christ were any 
thing more than the world’s best dream, then free grace and full salvation 
must be true. | 

They were no respecters of persons, and therefore made a profound 
impression upon men and women of every condition of life. Benjamin 
Rush thought Gill the greatest of divines, and William Penn Chandler 
was his bosom friend. Perry Hall, the home of Henry Gough, has echoed 
to the prayers of many a pioneer preacher. Mrs. Russell, the sister of 
Patrick Henry, told John Tunnell that until he came she knew not what 
religion meant. McKendree and Gatch were the cherished friends of John 
McLean. Yet the fathers never betrayed the rich by obsequious coward- 
ice, or insulted the poor with supercilious neglect, or the worse conceits 
of patronizing condescension. The convicted murderer upon the scaffold, 
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the prisoner in his wretched jail, the beggar on the highway, the desper- 
adoes of town or forest, the children playing by the roadside, the slaves 
in the rice-swamp, the Indian in his wigwam, all were human souls, all 
were lost children of the living God, whom Christ and they were out to- 
gether hunting at the peril of their lives. ‘“ Who will go to the desert 
land, the almost impassable swamps, to the bilious diseases of the Great 
Pee Dee, the region of poverty and broken constitutions?” asked Francis 
_ Asbury. No wonder that men’s hearts are standing still, when the quiv- 
ering voice of Enoch George breaks the silence, “ Here am I; send me.’ 
This courage, this humility, this faith, this intensity, this Sel this all- 
embracing love, how is it to be explained ? 

A shepherd stands watching -his flock on the edge of a desert over- 
shadowed by the rugged sides of a barren mountain, when lo! a flame of 
fire bursts from a neighboring bush. He looks to see the crackling twigs 
fall to ashes, to see the bush vanish like a vision from his eyes. But it 
burns and is not consumed. And he says, I will turn aside and see the 
great sight, why the bush is not burnt. And when he turned aside to see, 
God called to him out of the midst of the burning bush. 

Shall I go on? Must I explain? O God of Abraham, and of Isaac, 
and of Jacob, speak to us from out the flaming branches of our fathers’ 
lives ! 


IS MBTHODISM LOSING ITS POWER OVER THE 
MASSES ? 


BISHOP S. T. JONES, D. D. 


THE proposition, to the brief discussion of which I have been assigned, 
is the following: ‘“‘Is Methodism losing its Power over the Masses?” 

Nothing in connection with the interests which cluster around this 
august assemblage is more gratifying to me—as I doubt not it is to you— 
than the pleasure it gives me to be able to assume, however inadequately 
I may be capable of presenting it, the negative of this proposition. 

Methodism, as such, in its original design, purpose, and genius, was 
specially intended to meet the wants and needs, to subserve the best inter- 
ests, of the hitherto neglected masses. The Established Church, in its 
wealth and independence, its self-aggrandizement and vanity, its strange 
forgetfulness, or criminal disregard of its legitimate calling, had lost sight 
of its mission to administer to the wants of the poor and needy, and had 
become so far removed from them in genuine sympathy and interest as to 
have imitated the reprehensible conduct of the priest and Levite of old, 
and passed them by on the other side. + 

But the God of all grace, whose watchful eye and loving heart, whose 
infinite mind and bountiful hand are in constant, sympathetic, and effi- 
cient exercise for the good of all, but especially for the help of the needy 
of earth, with a prescience possessed by him alone, selected the Wesleys 
and their distinguished confederates, and specially endowed them for their 
work of separating and removing the wheat from the chaff, the real from 
the ideal, the true from the false, and so simplifying the way of life and 
salvation as to bring it within the easy comprehension and grasp of the 
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most humble and least informed peasantry, aiding them in the formula- 
tion of that unique system which its enemies were pleased to greet deri- 
sively as the “New Method.” But, in view of the successful revival of 
the apostolic fire, zeal, interest, and power which signalized its early prog- 
ress, and because of the firm hold with which the masses, besotted and 
blackened by sin, embraced it and were inspired with a new life which 
lifted them from the sloughs of vice, misery, and degradation, that term, 
opprobrious as it was meant to be, was accepted by its friends as the name 
by which this new power should be designated; nor have they ever had 
occasion to regret the choice. 

The singularly rapid progress and brilliant achievements of the sys- 
tem signally owned and blessed of heaven in the reformation of the mill- 
ions which no other system seems adapted to reach, have long since 
obliterated from the term all that was opprobrious, even in the judgment 
of its enemies, and left it the recognized advanced guard of Protestantism, 
her banners emblazoned with a halo of glory, the brightness and luster of 
millions of stars plucked by her prowess from the grasp of Satan, and re- 
flecting the light of the sun of righteousness; thus lifting Methodism, in 
the reformation and Christianization of the masses, and their consequent 
attachment, love, and admiration of its simplicity and power, to an alti- 
tude to which other denominations have long and earnestly aspired, but 
which none of them has ever attained. * 

Viewed from whatever standpoint, or under whatever aspect, Meth- 
odism seems specially and peculiarly adapted to hold its sway over the 
masses. 

Stripped of all superfluous appendages, divested of all doctrinal intri- 
cacies, repudiating all class distinctions, simple in its forms and practical 
in its methods, immediate and vitalizing in its operations, and satisfying in 
its results, it comes to the poor, the care-worn, and hard-pressed masses as 
comes the soft, gleaming light from the not far-distant friendly cottage to 
the weary, foot-sore, and despondent traveler who has missed his way 
in unfamiliar regions, and over whom unpropitious night has spread her 
sable mantle, or as comes the well-manned life-boat to some shipwrecked, 
famishing, and woful mariner with life, hope, and cheer! 

First, in its social machinery Methodism exercises a most attractive, 
cementing, and conservative force upon the masses. This social arrange- 
ment, utilized and carried out in its original simplicity, creates, fosters, and 
perpetuates a feeling of brotherhood, a community of tender interests, a 
bond of sympathy, and a cord of affection which blots out all feelings of 
estrangement, ignores all lines of invidious distinction, and cultivates a 
spirit of equality and loving regard which must ever touch a responsive and 
harmonious chord in the hearts of the masses of God’s poor. 

Segregated by distinct and unmistakable lines from the more fortunate 
and favored of earth ; far removed from that degree of competency which 
underlies a feeling of independence; hard-pressed, ordinarily, in life’s busy 
struggle for life’s necessaries, the masses share a common lot, kindred needs 
creating and fostering kindred sympathies and interests, mingling kindred 
sorrows and tears, supplemented by kindred feelings of dependence and 
helpfulness. 

The simple, inviting, and consoling doctrines of the Bible, as taught 
and explained by Methodism, its homogeneous forms and ceremonies, sym- 
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pathetically and sweetly blending all interests, constitute the fitting source 
of spiritual comfort which happily, lovingly, and harmoniously meet and 
supply all these conditions. : 

Secondly, a more pronounced section of this social department is the 
weekly class-meeting, where all meet on a common level to relate common 
cares, burdens, anxieties, doubts, sorrows, fears, trials—a most potent and 
influential means for unifying hearts, centralizing interests, and so leveling: 
conditions as to induce each to feel the care of all. Then the individual 
and collective recognition of Christ as the one and only object of trust, the 
one and only source of unfailing helpfulness, which characterizes all the 
experiences of the class-room, exhibiting that great consoling truth, that 
we are all equals before the Lord, is another phase of this social element in 
our common Methodism of no ordinary endearment to the masses. 

Nothing seems clearer, therefore, than that the class-meeting, the love- 

‘feast (which is but another phase of it), and the prayer-meeting—the two 
former being peculiarly Methodistic—must constantly retain their attract- 
iveness and maintain their power and controlling influence over the 
masses so long as these social and animating gatherings continue to be 
purely Methodistic. 

If Methodism would, therefore, continue to exert that controlling 
power and influence over the masses for which it is so pre-eminently 
adapted, and in which it has so admirably succeeded in the past, it needs 
only to guard carefully its simple forms against all innovating experiments, 
and-its success is assured. 

Thirdly, in its ecclesiastic or ministerial arrangement and accommodation, 
Methodism is happily adapted to the work of influencing the masses. Versa- 
tility—variety—is a most pleasing and inviting element to all, and especially 
so to them; while monotony—sameness—is ordinarily unsavory and tire- 
some. To minds trained from childhood—thoroughly and systematically 
educated—the deeply thoughtful and speculative theorist may be acceptable, 
and even preferable as pastor, for many consecutive years. But, since the 
vast majority of mankind are not favored with systematized mental train- 
ing, and, therefore, find themselves incapable of sustaining robust spiritual 
life and health upon the unsubstantial food which mere speculation af- 
fords, other methods must be sought and applied, of a more substantial 
nature, if these are to be benefited. The love of variety, combined with 
simplicity, seems to be characteristic of the masses. And Wesley, who 
was ever quick to see and prompt to utilize such elements as were condu- 
cive of the most beneficial results, was not long in making this discovery, 
nor in utilizing its benefits, but wisely adopted for Methodism an itinerant 
plan of ministerial service, which must ever remain, as it has been and is 
to-day, most acceptable to the masses, since the periodical changes in the 
pastorate happily meet, not only their love of variety, but also enables all 
to share in common the diversity of style, ability, power, peculiarities, 
and usefulness of its ministry, thus ignoring all semblance of favoritism 
or class distinction as to ministerial service; since, although it is scarcely 
possible that any congregation will ever be favored with the pastoral labors 
of the entire Methodist ministry, the fact that there is no invidious 
bar certainly excluding any from that privilege is a most satisfactory and 
consoling one, and can not fail to exert a salutary and binding influence 
over those to whom all exclusiveness is specially detestable. The possibil- 
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ity, therefore, of enjoying the ministrations of the highest and most brill- 
iant, as well as the more ordinary, pastor constitutes a most adhesive factor 
in Methodism, and notably so among the masses. 

No element or peculiarity embraced in its polity is more clearly demon- 
strative of the thoughtfulness, the wisdom, and discrimination of its founder 
in the choice of means to ends, or illustrates more forcibly his far-seeing 
sagacity in arranging for the spontaneous gathering of the masses to its 
standard, than Methodistic itinerancy. The vexed problem of its unprece- 
dented success, its gigantic proportions, its unique history, and astounding 
record, after a century of humble effort, finds its solution very largely in 
this fact. Nor do we see any intelligent, well-defined indications of any 
general desire for a change in this strong arm of our success. True, there 
are occasionally slight manifestations of restlessness on this line among a 
class which, with too much regard for its own special accommodation, and 
too little for the common weal, would prefer, in particular instances, to 
extend the pastorate beyond the limit of general success, as demonstrated 
by the experience of a hundred years; but its undiminished, if not increas- 
ing; popularity still holds sway with the masses. 

Fourthly, in its hymnological department—its lyrical genius—Methodism 
is pre-eminently adapted to the accommodation and attraction of the masses. 

The singularly rich and captivating poetical powers of the Wesleys, 
whose matchlessly thrilling lyrics constitute the burden of the stirring old 
Methodist songs, interspersed with those beautiful productions of Mont- 
gomery, Watts, Doddridge, Steel, and others, who seem to have been spe- 
cially and divinely inspired to indite those lofty, grand, yet simple and 
touching, melodies, abounding in doctrinal truthfulness and poetic beauty 
and brilliancy, adopted by Methodism, must ever hold a conspicuous place 
in the world of song. For depth of thought, breadth of comprehensive- 
ness, and special adaptation to the alleviation of the cares, sorrows, and 
depressing experiences of the masses; for the complete fullness with 
which almost every subject is embraced which is susceptible of poetic im- 
provement, drawn out in most fitting words and impressive sentiment, 
rendered magnetic by the musical art and combination of a century, the 
songs of our Zion stand unrivaled in the history of moving, melting, and 
captivating spiritual song. 

Appropriate in their selection, graceful in their simplicity, deeply 
profound in their thoughtfulness, lofty and grand in their style, all-subdu- 
ing in their pathos, and matchless in their beauty, the songs of Methodism 
are clearly destined to be in the century upon which it has just entered 
what they have been in the past and what they are to-day—the grand ral- 
lying songs of the pious masses, and the chief source of spiritual and ele- 
yating song to all. 

Dry formality may be satisfied with the operatic renderings of the 
organ, flute, and clarionet, but full-grown, stalwart Methodism will con- 
tinue to require, as heretofore, the thrillingly elevating and inspiring songs 
of the Wesleys. 

These happy combinations of doctrinal, social, ministerial, and lyrical 
power and beauty, so popular and attractive, have served to influence and 
inspire the thousands who have been gathered into that denominational 
fold, and are likely to remain the attractive and conservative elements of 
Methodistic power and influence for all coming time. 
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But, if we would fully estimate the power and influence of Methodism 
over the masses, we must not confine our investigation within the purely 
Methodistic communion, since much of the power and influence exerted 
and maintained over them by other denominations is very largely the re- 
sult of the incorporation by these denominations of appliances, in whole or 
in part, not originally their own, but borrowed from Methodism. 

The astounding success of these original creations of the Wesleys, how- 
ever objectionable at one time, have, by their grand achievements, assumed 
a most respectful and dignified character, even in the estimation of those 
by whom they were once so fiercely antagonized; so that it has not for a 
long while been thought at all degrading, or even condescending, by any 
denomination in Christendom, as interest and progress have suggested, to 
incorporate, either with or without disguise, so much of Methodism as 
seemed necessary or desirable to secure these ends. 

The startling success of Mr. Moody, both in Europe and America, as 
well as the marked progress which has attended the efforts of that increas- 
ing class of workers for God, styled evangelists, is largely, if not mainly, 
attributable to the fact that these men of God, having noted the power and 
influence over the masses of that plain, simple, and direct method of pre- 
senting Christ, so peculiarly Methodistic, have broken away from old de- 
nominational lines and theological imprisonments to find ample scope for 
their zeal, and compensating reward for the ostracism of their communions 
in similar successes, by the same practical methods by which Wesley and 
his pious helpers aroused the dormant sensibilities of the colliers of Moor- 
fields, and the neglected and perishing masses elsewhere, a century gone by. 

Thus it will be seen that the machinery, originated and put in oper- 
ation by Methodism, has been appropriated, piece by piece, and utilized 
outside of Methodism as an organization, until fragmentary parts of it are 
to be found in almost every direction, recognizable by the efficient work 
which is being accomplished by their agency for God and the race. 

These fragmentary appliances, however reluctantly to those who may 
have appropriated them, offer their contributions of merit and demand a 
place in the imperishable monument, which Methodism is rearing here 
to-day, to the remarkable forecast, the sanctified wisdom, and genius, the 
magnificent success of the immortal founder of Methodism, as the origina- 
tor of the most efficient, the most formidable, the most complete and dur- 
able plan by which to interest, arouse, and gather the masses to Jesus 
known to the Church and the world since the days of the apostles. Any 
estimate, therefore, which does not include these outside or secondary 
appliances of Methodism, in their power and influence over the masses, 
must necessarily fall short of a full estimate of its power and influence 
over them. 

But, to come to figures. That noble little band of God-fearing persons— 
three white and two colored—five in all, which formed the nucleus of 
American Methodism in the old rigging loft on Manhattan Island, poor, 
uninfluential, and but little known, has, by its simple, God-inspired 
methods, gathered around it millions of followers, who bore testimony to 
the truth, and have been borne aloft to their final reward, and to-day it is 
represented here in America_alone by nearly or quite four millions of 
members, with a following of twenty millions, who are proud of the name 
of Methodist. 
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The old rigging loft, which was ample, both in size and style, as the 
humble sanctuary for all that Methodism could rally to its standard in that 
day, has been succeeded by thousands of stately edifices, rivaling in exhi- 
bitions of architectural skill and beauty the most magnificent edifices of 
the land. 

These temples are thronged by anxious thousands of all conditions, all 

- shades and complexions, all nationalities, all stations in life, and as proof 
of its power and influence over the masses it finds itself compelled to erect 
at least three additional church edifices every day of the three hundred 
and sixty-five days of each and every year, in order to make room for the 
accommodation of the tens of thousands that are flocking to its standard, 
while at least two millions and a quarter of children, gathered into her 
infant fold through the instrumentality of that other powerfully efficient 
creation of Methodism, the Sunday-school, constitute the rear-guard or 
reserve force of this mighty host of the Lord. One may be pardoned for 
the manifestation of a little impatience when, in the face of these facts, 
gathered from carefully prepared statistics, the eye or ear catches, as it 
occasionally does, the bold and unblushing averment that Methodism is 
inefficient as a Christian organization for the work of reforming, elevating, 
and christianizing the masses. Demonstrative argument, historical facts 
seem, in these instances, to have lost their legitimate province, and bold, 
unsubstantiated assertion rules the hour. 

Younger by half a century than the youngest of the other prominent 
religious organizations in America, carefully collected statistics demonstrate 
the fact that Methodism has largely outstripped them all in membership, 
in church edifices and sittings, in the valuation of church property, in 
institutions of learning, in all the elements of thrift, permanency, and prog- 
ress, and in nothing more than its time-honored, characteristic and God- 
blessed devotion to the work of hunting out the poor, obscure, neglected 
masses, and its singularly astonishing and inimitable success in reforming 
and christianizing the unwashed and “ uncombed millions” wherever found. 

In this, which seems to be its special, heaven-assigned, and God- 
blessed mission, Methodism concedes nothing to any denomination on 
earth, but modestly invites comparison; satisfied that the result will tri- 
umphantly establish its every claim to the position of advance column of 
the militant host and the grand central rendezvous of recruits to the army 
of the Lord. 

Vigorous, stalwart, and with no signs of decay, encouraged by the past, 
cheered by the present and hopeful of the future, it seems but needless 
waste of time to continue the discussion of the proposition which heads 
this paper, since, at every stage of the discussion evidences accumulate, 
demonstrative of the fact that, so far from losing, Methodism is evidently 
increasing in power and influence over the masses. 

Indeed, it would seem difficult to imagine the possibility of a different 
result while human society, or even human nature, continues to be what it 
is to-day. 

Pressed by the ceaseless and inexorable demands which a life of unre- 
mitting toil imposes, the masses find but little time or opportunity, and 
possess quite as little desire, to become familiar with deep and abstruse 


questions of theology. 
Hence the simple and almost self-demonstrable doctrines of Methodism— 
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foremost of which are that man is a sinner, and therefore needs a Savior; 
that Christ died for all, and, therefore, all may come to him for “salvation, 
happiness, and heaven ”—meet that class of wants in the condition and ex- 
perience of the masses which nothing else can supply, and, thereforé, can 
not fail to receive their hearty and almost unquestioning assent, their 
firm adhesion. 

The feeling of isolation and abandonment, so peculiar to the condition 
of the poor, dependent masses, and which lends a tinge of sadness and 
gloom to their whole life, must, in the nature of things, always find fitting 
comfort and solacing balm in those simple doctrines, supplemented by the 
spiritual reassurance afforded in the stirring poetic productions of the Wes- 
leys, and the animating songs of the Methodist Church. 

In view, therefore, of its peculiar fitness and adaptation to the wants 
and interests of mankind generally, and its special function to supply the 
spiritual longings of the masses, so far as human wisdom, foresight, and 
management are capable, Methodism is not likely to lose its power and 
influence over the masses; and I hazard but little when I venture to predict, 
as I now do, that whatever new and untried religious methods the next 
century may reveal, if Methodism is maintained by the coming generations 
in its simplicity and purity, its second centennial will find it what it is 
to-day—the matchless instrumentality for gathering the masses to Christ. 





THE AIM AND CHARACTER OF MBTHODIST 
PREACHING. 


ACS: EDEN. oD. Dp), 


Tue far-reaching and benignant results of the Wesleyan revival are 
largely due to its preaching.’ The aim and character of this preaching we 
are here to consider. 

The aim of Methodist preaching is to save individual souls from the 
guilt and power of sin. From the days of Wesley until now our preach- 
ing has found its key-note in these sacred words: “God was pleased to 
make known what is the riches of the glory of this mystery among the 
Gentiles, which is Christ in you the hope of glory; whom we preach 
warning every man, and teaching every man, in all wisdom, that we pre- 
sent every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” 

The character of Methodist preaching is in consonance with its aim, 
and, in theory at least, both the aim and the character are what they 
were in the times of our fathers. The two pithy paragraphs concerning 
“the matter and manner of preaching” which appear in the Methodist 
Discipline of most recent date are essentially the same which Wesley pub- 
lished in the “ Large Minutes” at the beginning. : 

The initial movements of Methodism were not sustained by ecclesias- 
tical authority. Many of the preachers, indeed, were laymen, while all 
were despised and persecuted by the Churches of the lands in which they 
labored. ; 

Again, while there have been not a few learned and scholarl y men in 
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the ranks of the Methodist ministry, many, especially during the earlier 
years of our history, were without the culture of the schools. 

Once more, the doctrines of the Methodist pulpit are not essentially 
new. Wesley and his “ helpers” and successors on both sides of the sea 
have constantly affirmed that they were the heralds of truth which was 
believed by Puritans and Reformers, by early martyrs and Christian fath- 
ers, and, before all, by the great apostle to the Gentiles. 

And yet, without ecclesiastical sanction, with little learning, and with 
no essential novelty in their doctrines, the preachers of Methodism have 
achieved a work which is one of the growing marvels of the. Christian 
ages. If we ask how this has come to pass, we shall at once be confronted 
by these three facts, namely: That, though they were without ecclesias- 
tical sympathy and support, these preachers stood firmly upon the doctrine 
of a divine call to preach, and thus had the sanction of a power higher 
than that of the Church; that their want of many books did not prevent 
them from becoming spiritually wise, through their prayerful study of the 
one Book; and that their declaration concerning the catholicity of their 
doctrines was always accompanied by the most emphatic assertion that 
they held the old dogmas in a new way. To each of these three Be 
we may well give further attention. 

Others before their time had professed to be ‘‘ inwar aie moved by the 
Holy Ghost to preach the Gospel,” but none had ever found in the phrase 
a greater wealth of meaning than it revealed to these followers of Wesley. 
They were perfectly persuaded that the Almighty had laid his hand upon 
them, and “thrust them out;” that they were God’s ambassadors, commis- 
sioned to bear a message to men. A modest estimate of their own gifts 
made them shrink from the responsibilities of their high calling, but the 
day of judgment was coming, and they dare not keep silence. 

Concerning the spiritual knowledge of even the most unlettered 
preachers of early Methodism, we have the testimony of Wesley that “in 
the one thing which they professed to know they were not ignorant men.” 
He believed there was not one of them who could not pass a better exam- 
ination in substantial practical divinity than most candidates for holy or- 
ders, even in the university. These preachers most cordially accepted the 
Bible as a divine revelation, and they therefore made it their constant study. 
God’s thoughts, clothed in the language of men, were intrusted to their 
stewardship. They heard the solemn charge which comes sounding down 
the centuries from the times of Jonah, the prophet, “ Preach the preach- 
ing that I bid thee;” and the prompt response which they gave was in the 
spirit of the apostle’s words, ““As we have been approved of God to be 
intrusted with the Gospel, 80 we speak; not as pleasing men, but God, 
which proveth our hearts.” 

And now a further word concerning the manner in which, after “ his 
heart was strangely warmed,” Wesley and all his loyal successors have 
cherished the doctrines which they proclaimed. They have ever declared 
that these ancient dogmas of the Church catholic were no longer lifeless 
words, but had become to them, in a glad personal experience, the power, 
the wisdom, and the love of God. Their faith was not of the head alone, 
but also of the heart, and ‘‘ with the heart man believeth unto righteous- 
ness.” Adopting the doubly sacred words which the apostle quoted from 
the Psalmist, “I believe, and therefore speak,” each fervid itinerant be- 
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came a living witness. The time-honored confession, “I believe in the for- 
giveness of sins,” was transformed into the jubilant cry, “I believe in the 
forgiveness of my sins.” Thus the dead letter of the creed became radiant 
with the light of heaven, and the city, the hamlet, and the wilderness were 
made to echo with the strains of the matchless singer of the great revival— 
“What we have felt and seen 
With confidence we tell, 
And publish to the sons of men 
‘ The signs infallible.” 

We have now named what we regard as the chief sources of power in 
Methodist preaching. They are a divine call to preach, constant devo- 
tional study of the Bible, and, with emphasis, a personal experience which 
transforms the letter of the Christian doctrine into life. From one or 
more of these three sources every striking characteristic of Methodist 
preaching is a legitimate outcome. 

Take, for instance, naturalness of address. The unconventional bearing 
of even the first generation of Methodist preachers was due in no smali 
measure to their solemn sense of the obligations of a divine call to the 
ministry. They reasoned that each man must be true to himself or fail to 
meet the claims of God, who knew the individual gifts of his ambassadors 
before he commissioned them. Methodism believes most heartily in ‘“ di- 
versities of ministrations and the same Lord,” and hence, while urging 
her preachers to a holy emulation, she charges them to maintain their in- 
dividuality by imitating no one but Christ. 

The typical Methodist preacher is distinguished, also, for great directness 
in his mode of address. This characteristic is the natural outgrowth of 
the twofold assurance that he is personally saved, and that he is called 
of God to lead others to the Savior. Circumlocution would belie both his 
convictions and his feelings. If he had only negations and hypotheses to 
proclaim, he could announce them in well-balanced phrases to humanity 
in general; but since he is clothed with authority from God to say some- 
thing definite and positive to individual souls, he must deliver his message 
with the utmost directness. 

Turning, now, to characteristics which pertain to the subject-matter of 
preaching, we find that these also hold vital relationship with the three 
sources of power which have been named. Consider the recognized fact 
that Methodist preachers have discoursed with peculiar constancy and ardor upon 
the subject of sin and salvation. This they have done because they . had 
learned the meaning of sin and salvation in the school of the heart. The 
most erudite homily upon the nature of sin could not teach them its awful 
sinfulness, as they had learned it from a beljeving look at the cross and 
from the horrors of that epoch in their personal history when the Holy 
Ghost uncovered the corruption of their own hearts. Henceforth the plat- 
itudes which mean, if they mean any thing, that sin is well-nigh sinless, 
provoked their most vigorous denunciations. They had come to know 
that sin is a loathsome disease, for which, in all the universe, there is but 
one remedy. Of this remedy they could speak as wisely as they spoke of 
the disease. Their faces were aglow with the health of spiritual joy which 
bore witness to the genuineness of their own recovery, and made them 
irresistible as they pointed sin-sick souls to Christ, the Healer. 

Again, Methodist preaching addresses itself with peculiar earnestness to the 
heart and the conscience. This characteristic is the fruit of the knowledge of 
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human nature, to be learned only: from a devout study of God’s Word, 
and from a personal apprehension of the truth that “spiritual things are 
Spiritually discerned.”’ Thus has the preacher learned that the heart and 
the moral sense may remain unmoved long after the judgment has been 
convinced. While, therefore, he does not fail to argue, he does not pause 
at the conclusion of his argument, but promptly proceeds to besiege the 
heart and the conscience. He makes his appeals warm with his warmest 
love, declaring that he is “so affectionately desirous of his hearers that he 
is willing to impart unto them not the Gospel of God only, but also his own 
soul, because they were very dear unto him.” Filled with this apostolic 
spirit of tenderness, like the gentle George Herbert, he “dips and seasons 
his words heart-deep.”’ He does not stand apart and aloft, delivering his 
message in cold tones to men afar off and beneath him; but ‘he comes 
down to the field of conflict where his brothers languish, determined, if it 
be possible, 


“ With cries, entreaties, tears, to save, 
And snatch them from the gaping grave.” 


Thus he conquers the hears of his hearers, and “ deep answers unto deep.” 

But the moral nature may remain unyielding after both the intellect 
and the heart are vanquished. What power can compel the conscience ? 
There is but one response, and the preacher has learned it from the oracles 
of God and from his personal and ministerial experience. He knows that 
his own efforts will prove vain unless the Holy Spirit aid him in answer 
to his prayers. 

Thus we come to speak of prayerfulness as a marked characteristic of 
all Methodist preachers who have been true to Wesley’s injunctions. The 
private journals and familiar letters of the early preachers are filled with 
proofs of their faith in the value of human intercession. This was their 
oft-repeated plea: “Pray for us, that the Word oi the Lord may run and 
be glorified.”” They rested in the promises of God, persuaded that the best 
reason for accepting any thing to be true is the simple fact that God had 
spoken it. Prayer was to them a real asking and a real receiving. In 
Bethune’s beautiful tribute to Summerfield he says that “he not only 
prayed before he preached and after he preached—for he went to the 
pulpit from his knees, and to his knees from the pulpit—but he seemed 
to be praying while he preached, invoking blessings for, while he pleaded 
with, sinners and saints.” These are strong words; but the prayerfulness 
of many plain and obscure men has merited a similar tribute. Such sup- 
plicants look for immediate evidences of the saving mercy of God under 
their ministry, and are disposed to regard a “‘ barren time” as punishment 
for some inconsistency or unfaithfulness in their own characters and lives. 

This brings us to consider, as another characteristic of the typical 
Methodist preacher, his profound conviction that his character and conduct must 
afford a living and luminous comment upon his message. It is emphatically a 
Wesleyan doctrine that the preacher must be a holy man, since he is the 
ambassador of a holy God. The “Rules for a Preacher’s Conduct,” set 
forth in the Methodist Discipline, are probably the most solemn and com- 
prehensive presentation of the charge, “Take heed to thyself,” to be any- 
where found in the uninspired writings of men. In this demand for a 
godly ministry, if in nothing ri ae is ample justification for the 
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kindly saying of Vinet, that “‘ Methodism is Christianity trying to be con- 
sistent.” 

The characteristics which have new been named do not, indeed, per- 
tain to the pulpit efforts of all Methodist preachers, and they dc belong 
to the preaching of many who are not Methodists. Not long ago it fell to 
my lot to hear a Methodist minister read a carefully prépared religious dis- 
sertation, which was evidently intended to move no one in particular, and 
as evidently succeeded ; and it was recently my good fortune to listen to a 
discourse from a Presbyterian pastor, who, in earnest extemporaneous ad- 
dress, urged his hearers to accept Christ as a present Savior. In matter 
and manner it was Methodistic, and more than once, while thrilled by his 
appeals, I was reminded of Howard Crosby’s words before the Brooklyn 
General Conference. ‘‘I rejoice to believe,” he said, “that when God sent 
the Methodist Episcopal Church into America, that Church was called and 
elected—called and elected to conquer the country in order to put fervor 
and activity into the Presbyterian Church, and it has made its calling and 
election sure.”” We may have leanings toward Calvinism, which will incline 
us to assent to the half-playful statement of this learned divine; but we 
surely do not lean so much in that direction as to believe that the Meth- 
odist minister to whom allusion has-been made was called and elected to 
preach what he did, and as he did. It was not Methodist preaching. Is it 
not both strange and sad that when many ministers of other denominations 
are adopting our characteristic ways of fervid extemporaneous discourse, 
we should take up the methods which they have deliberately abandoned ? 

Some aspects of our theme demand a glance, though they may not 
now be adequately treated. Here is the ttinerancy, which is a great fact in 
Methodism, and holds positive relations to its preaching. It measurably 
determines the character and limits the range of our pulpit themes; but it 
should not be forgotten that this is largely a reactionary result, the ante- 
cedent fact being that the itinerancy was a legitimate outcome of the mo- 
mentous importance of the few subjects the preacher felt moved to discuss. 
He was impelled to lift up his voice, here and there and everywhere, crying, 


“QO that the world might taste and see 
The riches of his grace!” 


Great as is the difference between a pioneer preacher moving from place 
to place, with all his worldly goods in his saddle-bags, and a snugly housed 
Methodist pastor of our own times, yet the sway of the itinerant system is 
over them both, and it surely will not be regarded by any as a detraction 
from its merits that the conscientious minister of to-day is moved, by the 
very brevity of his term of service, to discourse with more frequency and 
definiteness than he would otherwise do upon the great central truths of 
the Gospel. a 

But candor demands the confession that the system has made it easy 
for men of inadequate convictions of the grave responsibilities of their 
calling to culminate at that very period in their career when their devel- 
opment in personal character and ministerial influence ought to be most 
rapid and signal. The only efficient cure for this moral malady—and an 
efficient cure it is—is a new baptism of the Holy Spirit, which will impart 
a purpose to put circumstances under command. : 

Again, the duties of the Methodist minister have been largely multiplied, with 
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the advancing decades of the century about to close. Few callings require 
more, and more varied, services than are now demanded of the Methodist 
pastor. A man without a living conviction of his solemn responsibility, 
under the pressure of so many demands may fallinto loose and inconstant 
methods of work, both within and out of the pulpit. But instead of being 
disheartened by the multiplicity of his pastoral and social duties, and by 
the call to master the measures of the great benevolent organizations of 
the Church, he may, if he will compel them all to contribute to his larger 
influence as a preacher. Nothing is more trite than the statement that a 
man’s power in the pulpit is to a large degree dependent upon his fidelity 
as a pastor, but it has not been so frequently remarked that in this day of 
far-reaching evangelistic enterprises, the ordinary hearer, sometimes with- 
out knowing why, more readily yields to the personal appeals of a minister 
whose heart is large enough to embrace the world, than to the call of 
another who permits himself to be enthralled within the narrow limits of 
his immediate parish. The Christian Church is too far advanced in its 
history for a professed ambassador of God to gain supremacy as a preacher, 
if he keep not reverent watch of the movements of Jehovah among the 
nations. It is now simply impossible for us to do our work well, in even 
the most secluded hamlet, unless we say with Wesley, “The world is my 
parish.” 

We must speak now of ministerial education. Happily for Methodism, 
theological schools have been founded by all her leading branches. The 
kindly attitude of the Church towards these “Schools of the Prophets,” as 
expressed in her recent legislative action, is very remarkable. Within the 
memory of many present, Olin and McClintock found it expedient to treat 
the subject of ministerial education in measured and semi-apologetic terms, 
while, for his advocacy of the same subject, Vail was formally called to 
account by his conference. No doubt, for years to ‘come, there will be 
ample room among us for the services of ministers who can not compass 
the full curriculum of our theological seminaries, but we need also, in 
even augmenting numbers, as the years advance, preachers whose culture 
is as rich and broad as our classical and theological schools can afford. 
Methodism, however, will continue to demand that her preachers, whether 
learned or unlearned, shall not regard the ministry simply as a profession. 
Richness of intellectual endowments and acquirements, great fondness for 
theology as a science, rare gifts of ease and elegance in public address, and 
general longings for usefulness, will be duly appreciated, but never accepted 
as a substitute for a personal Christian experience, and a definite call from 
God to preach the Word. We must gain more learning and more culture, 
but never forget that there is a vast difference between a theological lecture 
and a Gospel sermon; between a mere human composition and a divine 
message. So much is demanded by a refined taste as well as by a quick- 
ened conscience. On this point we welcome the testimony of Ruskin as 
given in his “Stones of Venice.” “There are two ways,” he says, “of 
regarding a sermon, either as a human composition or a Divine message. 
If we look upon it entirely as the first, and require our clergymen to finish 
it with their utmost care and learning, for our better delight, whether of 
ear or of intellect, we shall necessarily be led to expect much formality and 
stateliness in its delivery, and to think that all is not well if the pulpit have 
not a golden fringe around it, and a goodly cushion in front of it, and if 
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the sermon be not fairly written in a black book to be smoothed upon the 
cushion, in a majestic manner before beginning. All this we shall duly 
come to expect. . . . But if once we begin to regard the preacher, 
whatever his faults, as a man sent with a message to us which it is a mat- 
ter of life or death whether we hear or refuse; . . . if we look upon 
him as set in charge over many spirits in danger of ruin; . . . and 
that he has but thirty minutes to get at the separate hearts of a thousand 
men to convince them of all their weaknesses, to shame them for all their 
sins, to warn them of all their dangers, to try, by this way and that, to stir 
the hard fastenings of those doors where the Master himself has stood and 
yet none opened— . . . thirty minutes to raise the dead in—let us but 
once understand and feel this and we shall look with changed eyes upon 
the frippery of gay furniture about the place from which the message of 
judgment must be delivered. . . . We shall not so easily bear with the 
silk and gold upon the seat of judgment, nor with ornament of oratory in 
the mouth of the messenger; we should wish that his words may be simple, 
even when they are sweetest, and the place from which he speaks like a 
marble rock in the desert about which the people have gathered in their 
thirst.” 

It is in the spirit of this artistic touch of criticism that while Methodism 
holds in high esteem all genuine learning, she regards as a counterfeit and 
an impertinence whatever keeps the preacher from being understood by 
the common people, or hinders him from becoming a humble, earnest, and 
efficient herald of the cross. “‘Intermeddle with all wisdom,” says our 
lamented Simpson, “yet so as to keep Christ as the great central figure.” 

The proper attitude of the pulpit towards physical science calls for a word. 
Christianity is sometimes assailed by skeptical scientists. Their assaults 
should be boldly met, but rarely by those who are called to preach the 
Gospel. The Church has founded and should liberally endow schools and 
train Christian specialists to attend to this important work. Then the un- 
devout astronomer, if he be not mad, will be met by the astronomer who 
sees God in the starry heavens. The atheistic anthropologist and ethnol- 
ogist, and every other infidel investigator, will be met by Christian students 
who haye given themselves specifically to corresponding researches. Let 
this be done, and let the preacher also give himself wholly to his specialty. 
In a materialistic age we will exalt the supernatural, in times when natural 
law would depose the Creator of the Universe we will glory in a living 
God, and, more than all, when positivism asserts that a personal God is ' 
both unknown and unknowable, we will testify, with unfaltering tongue, 
that God hath verily been revealed unto us by Jesus Christ, his Son, and 
that the Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirits that he is a F ather, 
and we are the children of his love. 

We reach another question. What is the true relation of doctrinal theology 
to preaching? The mind of man is so constituted that it must classify the 
truths with which it deals. Systematic theology was once too highly re- 
garded, but of late the tendency has been to undervalue it. Let us learn 
to avoid both errors. But, if we will ignore human systems of doctrine, 
let us not embrace the fearful fallacy that the Bible teaches duty, and not 
doctrine. It teaches both, and each in living fellowship with the other. 
Christianity is founded upon facts of Revelation. They are God’s thoughts 
concerning matters beyond the reach of the human intellect. They may 
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not be demonstrated, but a reverent faith will welcome them. We have 
nothing to,do in the pulpit with abstract or scholastic dogmas, with “ dry 
morsels of catechism or creed,” but as ‘‘ambassadors on behalf of Christ” 
we must proclaim his doctrines in glad remembrance of his own testimony 
concerning them. ‘The words that I speak unto you they are spirit and 
they are life.” Thus shall we and all who hear us, turning from the tu- 
mults of human speculation, rejoice with perennial joy in every “thus 
saith the Lord.” 

The inquiry is sometimes propounded whether in these days of sensi- 
tiveness concerning the authority of creeds, when the air is full of clamor- 
ous demands for the rejection or reconstruction of the most venerable 
Christian symbols, we may not be excused from formulating our belief if 
we will simply “preach Christ?” There is a charm in the question. Its 
tone is so reverent and loyal to the Master that many have said: “This 
will we do, only this; we will preach Christ.” No greater dangers 
threaten the power of our ministry at the opening of our second century 
than those which lurk under this sincere and devout purpose. The early 
Methodists, it is true, preached Christ. So far from wishing to ignore this 
fact, we would give it the strongest possible emphasis by repeating the 
words of England’s illustrious premier concerning their work. Mr. Glad- 
stone pays his tribute to the evangelical school which sprung from Wesley 
by saying, ‘That the preaching of the Gospel a hundred years ago had dis- 
appeared, not by denial, but by lapse from the majority of Anglican pulpits 
is, I fear, in large measure, an historic truth. To bring it back again was 
the aim and work of the evangelical reformers in the sphere of the teach- 
ing function. Whether they preached Christ in the best manner may be 
another question; but of this there is now, and can be, little question, 
that they preached Christ. They preached Christ largely and fervently 
where, as a rule, he was but little and but coldly preached before.”’ 

Mr. Gladstone thus testifies that our fathers preached Christ, though 
he was not quite sure that they preached him in the best manner. It 
will repay us to trace the line of thought suggested by this doubt, and 
learn what Mr. Wesley himself thought about the best manner of preach- 
ing Christ. You will recall the familiar words of the Methodist Discipline 
bearing upon this point: “The most effectual way of preaching Christ is 
to preach him in all his offices; and to declare his law, as well as his Gos- 
pel, both to believers and unbelievers. Let us strongly and closely insist 
upon inward and outward holiness in all its branches.” This is clear and 
forcible, and, if duly observed, would save us from some unsatisfactory 
ways of preaching Christ, which have become quite too common. Permit 
me, however, to call your special attention to the history of the par- 
agraph just quoted. It has a history. In the earliest editions of the 
Discipline the same paragraph appears, word for word, but its force is im- 
measurably augmented by the fact that it stands as the answer to this 
searching question: ‘‘Have not some of us been led off from practical 
preaching by (what is- called) preaching Christ?” But this is not all. 
Pushing our researches back to the “‘ Large Minutes,” we find Wesley’s 
original statement. Here itis: ‘Have not some of us been led off from 
practical preaching by what was so-called preaching Christ?” Answer— 
“Indeed, we have!” followed by the familiar words concerning the most 
effectual way of preaching Christ. With the electric light of its own his- 
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tory thrown upon this section of the Discipline, it glows and flashes with 
warnings from our leader which are most timely as we advance to the 
work of our second century. Wesley affirms that some of them had been 
led away from practical preaching by what was so-called preaching Christ. 
He does not, however, propose to rectify the error by ceasing to preach 
Christ, but rather by preaching him in all his offices; his law as well as 
his Gospel, to belieyers and to unbelievers. Let him be proclaimed as 
Prophet and as Priest, for such he is. But is he not also our King, who 
claimed obedience reaching to the smallest details of our daily history ? 
And did he not say, “If ye love me, keep my commandments?” Let us, 
then, preach him as our King, and order our lives by the ethical code of 
his Sermon on the Mount. And shall we forget that he is also our Judge, 
who will yet sit upon the Great White Throne? It can not be doubted 
that multiplied instances of fraud and infidelity to trust on the part of 
nominal Christians, as well as unbelievers, call imperatively for such sol- 
emn, yet pathetic, preaching on the law of God as we used to hear from 
plain men who believed in the Day of Judgment; for such sermons on 
Retribution as that of the warm-hearted Simpson, from the text, ‘The 
books were opened ;” and such views as the sweet-spirited Capers voiced 
in his thrilling ery of ‘‘Woe! Woe! Woe!” under which thousands 
trembled. When shall we have in Christians, young and old, more tough- 
ness of moral fiber, more that is upright and downright in character and 
life? When shall we have a generation of believers who feel that duty to 
man is duty to God, who, while confessing Christ as their Peace, will also 
confess him as their Truth, and their Righteousness? Never! until the 
heavy moral atmosphere of our degenerate times shall recover its tone un- 
der the breath of the Spirit of God, as the air of a muggy, lifeless August 
day grows clear and bracing under the north wind’s healing touch. Let 
us see to it that we lay hold of our founder’s full thought about preaching 
Christ, and then let us “keep his rule, and not mend it.” By so doing, 
we shall accomplish two things of the highest moment. We shall preach 
practical ethics in the best way by preaching Christ in all his offices, and 
we shall preach wisely upon the subject of holiness by insisting—yea, 
“strongly and closely insisting upon outward as well as inward holiness in 
all its branches.” Such preaching of holiness the Church needs to hear, 
and it is a work committed to us as a sacred trust by our fathers. 

The plan of this essay has permitted only incidental allusions to the 
great lights of the Methodist pulpit. The world has seen no greater 
preachers than some of ours, and we rejoice with many thanksgivings in 
their efficient services and their high renown. We may not delay to pro- 
nounce their names, but we will do them honor by reminding ourselves of 
their oft-repeated declaration that what the Church most needs in her min- 
istry is not commanding eloquence, nor any shining gifts, but the unwaver- 
ing constancy of men who possess the two talents or but one. 

If Pierce and Simpson, the illustrious leaders of our hosts, whose 
names of late have been so often upon our lips, had been spared to speak 
to us at this feast, they would have enforced this lesson anew which they 
were wont to inculcate in their most magnetic strains. In the last bacca- 
laureate discourse of Stephen Olin he gave expression to similar sentiments. 
He stands before me now, with arms outstretched, his face pale with excite- 
ment, and his majestic frame trembling with the effort to unburden his 
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soul. The very memory of the hour when he uttered these words has 
been to me an abiding benediction, and I pass them on to you. He was 
born in the North, and born again in the South, and he loved us both with 
a wondrous love. Let us hear him: 

“The theory suggested by every rational view of the Christian ministry 
is not over-solicitous about the production of great, or learned, or highly 
finished, or eloquent sermons; but it does imperatively demand that every 
preacher of the Gospel should put forth his utmost energies, both for prep- 
aration and performance; that he keep his soul all alive to the sacredness 
and the fearful responsibilities of his calling; that he shun as a fatal, damna- 
ble dereliction a negligent, perfunctory ministry which satisfies itself with 
decent, easy routine, and deems it no offense to bring into the divine pres- 
ence a maimed sacrifice that costs neither study nor prayer, and conciliates 
the favor of neither God nor man. . . . God does unquestionably em- 
ploy in his vineyard a great variety of talents and attainments, and he 
honors every man according to the fidelity and spirit of consecration with 
which he fulfills his mission; but there is no place for the idle, none for 
those who are only half awake, none for those who are not prepared to 
make ‘full proof of their ministry,’ who are not of a ‘fervent spirit, 
ready to endure hardness, or bonds, or death, for Christ’s sake.’” 

May it please God to give to Methodism in all her branches a manly 
and a godly ministry. Our Churches need it, that they may be edified and 
comforted ; our country needs it, that it may be spared the fate of ancient 
republics ; the wide world needs it, that it may find Him who is “the de- 
sire of all nations.” 


MBTHODIST MEANS OF GRAOBK. 
BISHOP L. H. HOLSEY, D.D. 


By “ Methodist means of grace” we mean those methods and instru- 
mentalities which have been constantly employed by Mr. Wesley’s follow- 
ers to conserve the ends and promote the simplest and purest forms of 
practical and experimental Christianity. All of these are in accord with 
Scripture usages and the customs and practices of the early Christians. 
Some of them, though peculiar to Methodists, and growing out of unavoida- 
ble circumstances and conditions of society, are yet in harmony with the 
Scriptures, common sense, and ripe experience in the Christian life. 

God is not too great to use means and methods to accomplish his great 
designs in the salvation of mankind. All along the line of the history of 
Providence and creation, amid the scenes of change, development, and ev- 
olution, we witness the work of Providence proceeding and operated by a 
wonderful and often mysterious chain of modes and means that are pecul- 
iarly fitted to extend his spiritual domains and advance the best interests 
of the human species in the ever-ascending scale of grace. The means 
themselves owe their adaptability and efficiency to God. He is “the in- 
finite Spirit,” the sole and efficient Cause of causes. To him belongs the 
choice and selection of those agencies under the operation of which intel- 
ligent beings may do his will, promote his glory in the accomplishment of 
their own salvation, and assist others in doing the same. With God, men 
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are co-workers—not workers alone, but co-workers. God gives them power, 
the wisdom, points out the way, and designates the means. These means. 
are God’s ordinary channels of action to save the world and establish a 
living Christianity and the power of a vital and transforming spiritual 
energy in the heart and life of every true believer. Growth in grace and 
perpetual advance in the divine life are as absolutely necessary for real 
Christian manhood as faith and repentance themselves. As a plant can 
not exist without air and moisture, so a Christian can not exist without 
growth in grace. To say that one is a Christian without positive growth 
in grace is out of harmony with Scripture, a contradiction in terms, and 
repugnant to experience and common sense. In short, there can be no 
Christian life without means. Means, as such, are no part of the Christian 
life; but they are as essential to it as air and moisture are essential to 
plant life. However, Methodists hold that the “means of grace” and the 
methods of public and private life may be changed to suit the different 
places, times, and manners in the ever-varying and diversified forms and 
phases of civil and sociil manhood. One of the most peculiar and dis- 

tinguishing features of Methodism, along with Christianity, is its elasticity 
and universal adaptability to all conditions of man. No clime too frigid, 
no ‘zone too torrid, no woodland too sparsely peopled, no tribe too igno- 
rant, no nation too polished, to be blessed by the wonderful collection of 
her trophied experiences. 

Methodism is at home in the cosmopolitan home of man. So Meth- 
odist “means of grace” are sometimes different in one country and time 
- from those of another place and date. “The world moves ;’ and in the 
world of thought and action new forms of sin and temptation arise; new 
questions, often specious, profound, and perplexing, come up. With these 
the Church must grapple. New forces are demanded to contend with the 
adverse elements. New forms of Christian organization then become nec- 
essary to meet the exigencies that occur in society and in the Church. 
Christians are to “ be as wise as serpents, and as harmless as doves.” The 
cunning of the serpent must be coupled with the innocency of the dove. 
The Church should be the very embodiment of wisdom and innocency. 
Her administration and plans should accord with the former, and her in- 
ternal and external life should agree with the latter. What was of great 
use and efficiency in one age and place may become defunct and powerless 
in another; and what was never before thought of may be brought forth 
in a crisis. The essentials of Christianity are always the same. Its eternal 
principles are incapable of addition, subtraction, supplement, or recon- 
struction. In its god-like and eternal features infinite Wisdom has done all 
that could be done to make it the best and fittest for intelligent creatures ; 
yet its public and private services and its outward aspect are changed and 
recast. These views Methodists maintain ‘on Scripture grounds. 

The preaching of the Gospel may be considered as among the first and 
most important of the “means of grace.” Nothing can. take its place 
or be substituted for it. Nothing can take its place in the great scheme of 
human redemption. It is God’s great method of arresting the attention, 
informing the understanding, and arousing the affections and awakening 
the consciences of men. Liturgical and formulated Church services, along 
with all other means, when compared with the preaching of the Gospel, 
must of necessity be of less importance and secondary. By the Gospel we 
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mean all those saving and sanctifying truths revealed in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, which the sober-minded and Christians in all ages have received as 
the true and sufficient and only standard of faith and practice. In the 
publication of the Gospel, its efficiency and success are dependent upon the 
presence and operation of the Holy Spirit, which is promised to all true 
ministers of the cross. Without him they can accomplish nothing; with 
him success is sure. As hearing is an essential part in this great work; so 
the Spirit’s presence is indispensable. By him the millions are converted, 
renovated, and made strong. Whoever would “grow in grace” should 
attend upon the public administration of “the Word.” 

The manner of preaching the Gospel has but little to do with its 
success. But still we think the masses of the less cultured and common 
people, which make up the majority part of mankind, can be, and are, 
more readily reached and wrought upon by a free, open, and extemporane- 
ous mode of delivery. This mode of preaching is, at least, better adapted 
to the ‘‘ open air” and camp-meetings, which have been so useful in the 
past in the saving of sinners and sanctifying believers. Our camp-meet- 
ings, all along the line of the history of the American part of Methodism, 
have been, and are still, of great use and benefit, and, by all means, should 
be maintained and held as a noted and prominent factor in the spread’ of 
the Gospel. Let not Methodism surrender this eminent means and sacred 
function to the enemy, but let its dignity and glory be maintained. 

Closely connected with this part of the subject, is the constant and sys- 
tematic reading of the Scriptures, and the Christian literature which ex- 
plains the Bible and opens the experiences of one Christian to another. 
Of course, much depends upon the intentions and the spirit with which 
we read. Faith in Christ, humility of heart, and a profound desire to 
know “ what saith the Lord,” must accompany us all the way through; 
then only is it a “‘ means of grace.” Infidels read the Bible with a sneer 
and haughty air, and with a predetermination to dispute and disbelieve it. 
With such a spirit of hate and prejudice, no book can be rightly read. 
Christians read for edification. 

Prayer, public and private, Methodists have always regarded as among 
those “‘means of grace” that are very eminently fitted to promote the 
Christian life and personal religion. All of the experiences of Christians 
must begin, continue, and end with prayer. The modes of prayer are of 
small import, since it is the intent and purpose of the petitioner that 
make it effectual. The Lord’s prayer is our model, and may be used on 
almost all occasions. But that part of prayer that seems best as “means 
of grace” is closet or private prayer. No Christian can afford to move on 
without it. It is his most formidable weapon with which to meet the 
alien foe of the flesh. With it he may succeed; without it defeat is sure. 
“The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God to 
the pulling down of the strongholds.” 

The sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s-supper, are also among the 
“means of grace.” The former is used but once in the history of each be- 
liever; but the latter is to be continued, “a perpetual memory until he 
come again.” The Supper is the strongest emblematic representation of 
Christ’s death and passion, and, as a means of grace, Christians should 
look beyond the mere bread and wine, to a nobler One—to the once 
slain but now risen, ascended, and exalted Christ. No higher importance— 
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and this is their only importance—ean be attached to the bread and wine. 
- If we do not look beyond the mere emblems, it is no “ means of grace” to 
us whatever. The Lord’s-supper may be used superstitiously, as the 
Romanists use it, but never too frequently, when properly used. 

‘ Communion with other Christians is also “ means of grace.” We need 
instruction, fellowship, and sympathy, and the spiritual man is thirsty, 
dark, and bewildered without it. For this purpose the Church has been 
instituted, and it is no Church without the communion of saints. In a 
strict sense, 2 2s a society of brotherly love. Each one is to do what he can to 
advance every other one in the knowledge and love of God. They are to 
feed each other’s souls with every good word and work. They are to bear 
each other’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ. All must work in 
and for the Church. He that would be strong must seek to make others 
strong; for says the Savior, “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Giving to the various interests of Christ’s kingdom, the providing and 
caring for the sick, poor, and indigent, and, indeed, all the works of charity, 
are resources of growth and spiritual health. To make these true ‘‘means 
of grace” to ourselves, we must pursue them with an earnest desire, to 
ameliorate the moral, spiritual, and physical conditions of the greatest 
number of the human family. Whatever is done for mere display can not 
be “means of grace.” 

Fasting or abstinence is a “ means of grace” that Methodists have al- 
ways taught and practiced, as being well fitted to aid Christians in sub- 
duing the cvil promptings of “the flesh and spirit.” However an infidel 
generation and an unbelieving world may scoff at the idea of subduing 
“the flesh and spirit” by fasting, yet Revelation and experience teach 
that it has been, and is still, of great service to the ‘man of God” in 
“working out his own salvation.” Fasting may be too frequent and too 
long for the health of the body, and Christians should use this ‘‘ means of 
grace” with care and discretion. We should take care of our bodies as 
well as our souls ; for we are, in a large degree, responsible to God for both,. 
and both are needed for service in his kingdom. 

What is most peculiar in Methodist usage as ‘‘ means of grace” is the 
band-meetings, the love-feast, the camp-meetings, the experience-meetings, 
the watch-nights, and the class-meetings, all of which have done much to 
advance the interest of the kingdom of God in the hearts of men: Among 
these the most widely known, and perhaps the most influential as “‘meang 
of grace,” is the class-meeting. This institution, like many other things in 
Methodism, grew up under peculiar conditions. It grew; it was not made. 
It began to be without any previousplan or purpose. Asa “ means of grace” 
the value of the class-meeting is beyond computation. No social meeting 
in Methodism has been of greater power for good, and more blessed of 
God in soul-saving than the class-meeting? In every way it promotes the 
spiritual health of those who with a devoted, earnest, and candid mind 
enter it. In the Methodist Church the class-meeting has been very 
popular as well as very useful. Whether the class-meeting is on a decline 
or not among Methodists does not come within the scope of our subject. 
But so deeply interwoven is the class-meeting interest with Methodism 
itself that if the one is on the decline the other is shaken and approach- 
ing decay. How can Methodism exist when one of its vital functions is 
gone? Yes, Methodism may exist without the good old class-meetings, 
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but she would then cease to be all of her ancient self. She would be as a 
person who has lost one lung. The equilibrium and symmetry of individu- 
ality might remain in apparent harmony with all that she once was, but 
consumption would continue to do its work. There are many in the Meth- 
odist Church to-day who are feeble in faith and hope, but who would be 
strong if they would attend the class-meetings and tell to others their 
shortcomings and lukewarmness. In return they would receive comfort, 
sympathy, and exhortation, and a more vigorous type of Christian piety 
exhibited in life, and a clearer conception of their present: spiritual condi- 
tion. This may be called the Banner Meeting of Methodism. Millions are 
in heaven whose hearts have been made to rejoice here, and whose souls 
have been stirred, sanctified, and saved, and to-day, on both sides of the 
ocean, the sad hearts of thousands are made glad in the class-room, and 
their way to heaven made clearer, easier, and brighter. Glory to God for 
the class-meeting. 


‘THE DOCTRINAL UNITY OF METHODISM. 
ANSON WEST, D. D. 


So long as there are distinctions and differences existing in human 
thought and defined by human language, so long as errors exist hideous as 
“the doctrines of devils,” so long will importance attach to the ‘form of 
sound words,” so long will formulated creeds, embodying divine truth, 
have essential value. Doctrine is of primary importance. Sound doctrine 
is the deposit committed to the Church of the Lord Jesus, a deposit more 
precious than the treasure stored in the Ark of God, carried by the children 
of Israel. The commission to teach: presupposes an essential doctrine to be 
conserved and inculcated. God has called and sent forth men to ‘labor 
in the word and doctrine;” to be teachers ‘in faith and verity.”’ The 
men called of God to preach and teach are to be ‘“‘nourished up in the 
words of faith and of good doctrine.” It is essentially important to “know 
the true doctrine,” that ‘form of doctrine received from God,” and to 
show uncorruptness in the same. The Bible enjoins: “‘Give attendance to 
doctrine.” ‘Take heed unto doctrine.” ‘Speak the things which become 
sound doctrine.” Heresy is a most pernicious evil. It is an abandonment 
of the truth, it is treason against God. When those who have affiliated 
with the Church turn “aside to vain jangling,” and to the dissemination of 
heresy, ‘‘understanding neither what they say nor whereof they affirm,” 
the name of God is blasphemed, and his cause prostrated. From hence 
flow the streams of evil which ‘drown men in destruction and perdition.” 
The Church of God had its beginning in doctrines, and has never known 
declension while “sound speech”’ has been adhered to and while the effort 
to “adorn the doctrine of God our Savior” has been maintained in “all 
good fidelity.” The Church has never known apostasy while she has been 
careful to teach “‘sound doctrine,” while she has been careful to refrain 
from “fables and endless genealogies which minister” to doubtings. All 
the apostasies which have troubled and blighted the Church from the time 
of Christ, beginning with the rise of Gnosticism, on through all the centu- 
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ries, have come in upon the introduction of heresies. Perilous times come 
to the Church from “men of corrupt minds, reprobate concerning the 
faith,” and who “resist the truth.” The Spirit speaks in prophecy and in 
warning: “For the time will come when they will not endure sound doc- 
trine; but after their own lusts shall they heap to themselves teachers 
having itching ears; and they shall turn away their ears from the truth and 
shall be turned unto fables.” ‘In the latter times some shall depart from 
the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils, speaking 
lies in hypocrisy.” Whatever ecclesiastical history may show it will jus- 
tify the assertion that for the success of the Church purity of doctrine 
is indispensable. To maintain the Christian religion it is absolutely nec- 
essary to maintain her doctrines pure and unsullied. The defense and 
dissemination of Christianity is the defense and dissemination of her 
doctrines. Her doctrines must be stated, formulated, promulgated, per- 
petuated. Nothing but truth, Gospel truth, can make men free and keep 
them so. 

Duly recognizing the foregoing Scriptural truths, the Methodists, with 
entire unanimity, have and do hold a system of doctrines well and truly 
defined, a system of doctrines formulated and defended by Mr. Wesley, 
the founder of Methodism. 

Mr. Wesley comprehended the fact that the attainment of salvation 
depends on a clear and correct perception of doctrinal truth, and it was his 
purpose and work to formulate and expound the doctrines of the Bible in 
such manner as would contribute to the glory of God and the salvation of 
men. For this his work as a theologian, the formulating and expounding 
a body of divinity, Mr. Wesley had pre-eminent qualifications. Few ever 
excelled him in the powers of analysis and discrimination. He could 
detect and eliminate error with surpassing facility. His genius did not 
surpass his judgment, and his imagination did not despoil his logic. He 
had training, learning, and energy. To the study of Scriptural truth, to 
formulating and teaching the doctrines of the Gospel, he gave his great 
mind; and to this work he consecrated his endowments and his attain- 
ments, and it is safe to say that in the achievement of his purpose in this 
line no man ever surpassed him. In pursuance of his work, he brought 
forth out of the divine treasury things both new and old. He searched athe 
Scriptures, and from thence he brought the doctrines which crystallized in 
the distinctive creed of Methodism. He formulated the beautiful and 
homogeneous doctrinal system in which all the Methodists of the world, 
the Calvinistic Methodists excepted, have been from the beginning, and are 
now, one and united. He led an active life, gave himself to the cares and 
toils of preaching to the multitudes, but he studied the truth, knew the 
truth, wrote the truth, and preached it. He who thinks Mr. Wesley sim- 
ply jogged through the land, retailing a story of fanciful dreams, and de- 
livering exhortations founded in fiction, is himself a deluded dreamer. If 
he ignored ecclesiastical law, if he turned the fields into chapels of worship, 
if he made of his father’s tombstone a pulpit, and if he traversed the 
length and breadth of the land, it was because he had a doctrine full of sal- 
vation to lost and dying men to preach and to vindicate. He preached 
doctrines. Mr. Wesley did more in refuting theological errors and in for- 
mulating and expounding the doctrines of the Bible than any.one man of 
the centuries. He did not originate any new religious truth—no man has 
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since the canon of Scripture was completed—but he revived, systematizéd, 
expounded, and preached evangelical truth in the complete measure and 
entireness thereof. He did not confine himself to some one pet dogma, 
but he surveyed and swept the whole field of religious truth, and taught 
every true dogma known in the science of theology. If he emphasized a 
dogma, he did so because it was fundamental in the system of the Gospel, 
and important to the faith and life of the Church, and to the individual 
Christian, perchance because though important, it was neglected, or repu- 
diated altogether, by the authorized teachers of the Church of the nation, 
Mr. Wesley always gave prominence to personal experience, spiritual life, 
and discipline, but he had constantly before him doctrine, doctrine first, 
and the basis of the others. His great care was doctrine. He sought not 
to found a new sect, not to organize a new Church, but to embody and ex- 
pound divine truth in such manner as to make a living, working element 
in spreading and maintaining Scriptural holiness throughout the land. In 
the measure in which he organized, he organized a system of doctrines. 
He organized on doctrines. Methodist doctrines were not developed by an 
existing organization, but the Methodist organization was developed by 
the distinctive system of doctrines formulated by Mr. Wesley. By this 
system of theology the people called Methodists were segregated, and 
thereby they were drawn together and allied. They were assimilated to 
the doctrines, and they were assimilated by them. There are those who 
think that the unity of Methodism is found in the name, or in the revival 
spirit common thereto, or in the peculiar personal experience of her mem- 
bers, or in the itinerancy of her preachers, or in all these together. These 
are common to the Methodist people, but that in which and by which they 
are united is their system of doctrines. Mr. Wesley preached new doc- 
trines, new in that they were obsolete with the established ministry of his 
day. Men heard these doctrines, were convinced by them, tested their 
power, and received life through them. The clear distinctions and sharp 
definitions which Mr. Wesley gave to the teachings of the Bible, and the 
logical force with which he exposed and refuted errors, produced warm 
controversies, and those who did not accept the form of doctrine were ef- 
fectually separated from those who did. The want of concord with the 
doctrines eventuated in elimination. In this way Mr. Whitefield, Lady 
Huntingdon, and their followers, embracing, as they did, the tenets of Cal- 
vinism, were separated from Mr. Wesley and the great body of Method- 
ists. The strong, binding influence inherent in their distinctive creed 
united the Methodists, and the antagonisms which the doctrines of this 
distinctive creed engendered in the clergy of the Church of England led to 
the separation of these Methodist people from that Church. In this sep- 
aration commenced and culminated. This is said in full knowledge of the 
sacramental controversy which figured in the organization of the Methodist 
bodies in Europe and America. 

Methodism as an entity, as an organization, is the outcome, is the re- 
sult, of that system of doctrine so strongly defined, so clearly interpreted, 
so powerfully emphasized, so ably defended, and so persistently preached 
by Mr. Wesley. It is necessary to state that current opinion does not 
recognize this fact. But, with becoming modesty, and without dispdraging 
the labors and views of any one whatsoever, it may be said that at this 
point the facts in the history of Methodism have not been duly consid- 
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ered, have not been correctly interpreted. At this point a just estimate 
of Mr. Wesley’s work has not heretofore been made, not even by his 
friends. : 

There are not a few who have supposed that to doctrines Mr. Wesley 
attached no importance, and that there has never been to this day con- 
structed a distinctive Methodist creed. In support of these suppositions, 
it is stated that Mr. Wesley declared that opinions and orthodoxy are not re- 
ligion; and that he never required those admitted to his Societies to sub- 
scribe to any form of doctrine; and that, instead of constructing a new 
creed, he himself subscribed to the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England, and through life preached the doctrines of the same. A brief re- 
view of these things may serve the cause of truth. 

. Mr. Wesley did say: “It is certain that opinion is not religion: no, 
not right opinion; assent to one or to ten thousand truths. There is a 
wide difference between them: even right opinion is as distant from 
religion as the east is from the west. Persons may be quite right in their 
opinions, and yet have no religion at all; and, on the other hand, persons 
may be truly religious who hold many wrong opinions.” (Works, Vol. II, 
p. 20.) Mr. Wesley did say: “Orthodoxy, or right opinions, is at best 
but a very slender part of religion, if it can be allowed to be any part of 
it at all.” (Works, Vol. V, p. 176.) Mr. Wesley did say: “The distin 
guishing marks of a Methodist’are not his opinions of any sort. His as- 
senting to this or that scheme of religion, his embracing any particular set 
of notions, his espousing the judgment of one man or of another, are all 
quite wide of the point. Whosoever, therefore, imagines that a Methodist 
is a man of such or such an opinion is grossly ignorant of the whole affair; 
he mistakes the truth totally.” (Works, Vol. V, p. 240.) Mr. Wesley did 
say: ‘Iam sick of opinions. [am weary to bear them. My soul loathes 
this frothy food.” (Works, Vol. V, p. 178.) 

In these utterances of his, Mr. Wesley was not saying any thing 
against creeds as such. He was not disparaging essential truth. He was 
only animadverting upon substituting opinions, schemes of religion, or 
systems of doctrine, for right tempers and actions, for things which per- 
tain to and constitute religion in the heart and life of the individual. Mr. 
Wesley says: “Observe, I speak of right opinion, as contradistinguished 
both from right tempers and from right words and actions.” (Works, Vol. 
VI, p. 125.) In these utterances of his about opinions and orthodoxy, Mr. 
Wesley no more condemns doctrines, no more discriminates against essential 
dogmas than St. Paul condemns and repudiates language, prophecy, knowl- 
edge, faith, and alms-deeds in what he says in the first, second, and third 
verses of the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. It could not be justly 
charged against Mr. Wesley that he held,that one would as well believe in 
Confucius as in God, would as well believe the doctrines of the papists as 
the doctrines of the Protestants, would as well believe the doctrines of 
the Calvinists as the doctrines of the Arminians, or the doctrines of the 
Mystics as the doctrines of the Methodists. These very charges were 
made against him, and he denied them with promptness, not to say with 
indignation. Bishop Lavington, antagonizing Mr. Wesley, and writing 
against his teachings, affirmed that if ‘orthodoxy, or right opinions, is a 
very slender part of religion, if any part of it at all,” then “teaching and 
believing the fundamental errors of popery, with the whole train of their 
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abominations and idolatries, are of very little moment, if any.” To this 
Mr. Wesley replied: “I assert (1) That, in a truly righteous man, right 
opinions are a very slender part of religion; (2) That, in an irreligious, a 
profane man, they are not any part of religion at all, such 2 man not be- 
one jot more religious because he is orthodox. Sir, it does not follow from 
either of these propositions that wrong opinions are not a hindrance to re- 
ligion, and much less that teaching and believing the fundamental errors 
of Popery, with the whole train of their abominations and idolatries, are 
of very litde moment.” (Works, VoL V, p. 402.) With great earnestness 
did this distinguished theologian, the founder of Methodism, deny that his 
position and teachings on the subject of opinions, as had been charged, in- 
volved him in the advocacy of the position “that ignorance and error are 
as friendly to virtue as just sentiments,” and that a man may “ disbelieve 
the Bible with perfect innocence or safety.” (Works, Vol. VI, p. 126.) At 
the very place where Mr. Wesley says, “The distinguishing marks of 2 
Methodist are not his opinions of any sort,” he subjoins:. “ We believe, 
indeed, that all Scripture is given by the inspiration of God; and herein 
we are distinguished from Jews, Turks, and infidels. We believe the 
written Word of God to be the only and sufficient rule, both of Christian 
faith and practice; and herein we are fundamentally distingnished from 
those of the Romish Church. We believe Christ to be the eternal, supreme 
God; and herein we are distinguished from the Socinians and Arians.” 
(Works, Vol. V, pp. 240, 241.) While Mr. Wesley would not “quarrel,” 
to use his own expression, with any one about his opinions, and while he 
would not persecute any one on any account, not even on account of hold- 
ing false principles, well knowing that to persecute men is not the way to 
vindicate the truth, yet, so important did he esteem sound doctrine, he 
would not desist for a moment, though it might create controversy and 
separate chief friends, from the defense and promulgation of the “funda- 
mental principles of Christianity.” Of these fundamental principles he 
was tenacious, and for these he was ever ready to live and to die. While 
he would not “quarrel” with any one about an opinion, yet, such heed 
did he give to sound doctrine, when, in the latter end of the year 1762, 
George Bell and a few other persons began to speak great words of their 
own, and foretold that the world would be at an end on the 28th of the 
next February, he “withstood them, both in public and in private.” 
(Works, Vol. V, p. 248.) While Mr. Wesley taught that a man might 
have right opinions and still have no more religion than the devil, yet to 
essential truth he attached the profoundest importance, knowing that the 
most momentous consequences pertain thereto. Speaking of himself and 
the preachers who adhered to him, referring to the Methodists, he said: 
“They tenderly love many that are Calvinists, though they do not love 
. their opinions. Yea, they love the Antinomians themselves, but it is with 
the love of compassion only; for they hate their doctrines with a perfect 
hatred. They abhor them as they do hell-fire, being convinced nothing 
ean so effectually destroy all faith, all holiness, and all good works.” 
(Works, Vol. V. p. 248.) 

Anxious as Mr. Wesley was for the Methodists to attend the service 
of the Church of England, and as strenuously as he opposed their separa- 
tion from that Church, yet, because they should take heed to the truth 
and ayoid heresy, he allowed there were times and occasions when they 
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might desist from attending the ministrations thereof: ‘“ (1) If the parish 
minister be a notoriously wicked man. (2) If he preach Socinianism, 
Arianism, or any other essentially false doctrine.” In such case the 
Methodists were to decline to hear. (Works, Vol. V, p. 228.) He decided 
“that it was highly expedient all the Methodists who had been bred 
therein should attend the service of the Church as often as possible,” but 
he also decided “that, if the minister began either to preach the abso- 
lute decrees or to rail at and ridicule Christian perfection, they should 
quietly and silently go out of the -church.” (Works, Vol. VII, pp. 
307, 308.) 

From these foregoing utterances of Mr. Wesley, and similar utter- 
ances could be adduced, ad infinitum, it is demonstrated that to doctrines 
he attached the profoundest importance. He did not hesitate to‘call cer- 
tain dogmas false; and such dogmas he would not, and did not, tolerate. 
His whole life was a warfare in defense of Scriptural doctrines, a toil in the 
dissemination of these doctrines. 

It is true that Mr. Wesley did not require those admitted to his United 
Societies to formally subscribe in advance to any doctrinal creed, not, how- 
ever, because he considered what they believed a matter of indifference, 
and creeds things of mere expediency. He was governed by the following 
rule: “There is one only condition previously required in those who de- 
sire admission into these Societies—a desire to flee from the wrath to come, 
to be saved from their sins.” (Works, Vol. V, p. 191.) This sole requisition 
was enough. As initial to a full Christian in doctrine, experience, and 
life, it was enough. This is in itself a recognition of the Gospel in all its 
parts as an offer of salvation from sin. There was no necessity for formal 
subscription to doctrines, and none was demanded. Mr. Wesley and his 
helpers were preaching the doctrines. Every thing that was offered to 
the individual seeking membership was embodied in doctrines ; those who 
came for admission were brought by doctrines, had been awakened by 
doctrines; they, when received into the Sovieties, were to be established 
and nurtured by doctrines. Doctrines drew them; doctrines would carry ' 
them on. Had one of these members of these Societies inveighed against 
justification by faith only, or against Christian perfection or any other of 
the essential doctrines, he would soon have been left without his ticket, 
and deprived of his membership. 

Yes, Mr. Wesley did subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England, and he never canceled said subscription. He said, 
“T preach the doctrines of the Church,” meaning thereby the Church of 
England. In writing to one of the bishops of the Church in 1790 he said: 
“The Methodists in general, my lord, are members of the Church of Eng- 
land. They hold all her doctrines, attend her service, and partake of her 
sacraments.” (Works, Vol. VII, pp. 231, 232.) It must not be forgotten, 
however, that he gave to the Articles of the Church of England an inter- 
pretation which the great body of the clergy thereof would not and do not 
accept, and that he preached doctrines which they repudiated as the 
rankest heresy. For preaching these doctrines the Churches of the Es- 
tablishment were closed against him, and he was persistently opposed and 
constantly abused. And so, while he said, “I preach the doctrines of the 
Church,” he also said: “It is sure we do herein separate from them (that 
part of the clergy who accuse us of preaching false doctrine) by maintaining 
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that, which they deny.” (Works, Vol V, p. 198.) If Mr. Wesley declared 
that he believed it “to be God’s design, in raising up the people called 
Methodists, not to form any new sect, but to reform the nation, particu- 
larly the Church, and to spread Scriptural holiness over the land,” it is at 
the same time shown by him that this was to be done by preaching and 
establishing doctrines which bad been discovered by him and his associates 
in “ reading the Bible,” and that in the prosecution of this work hindrances 
thrown in the way in the form of “ Calvinism” and “ Antinomianism” 
and “other essentially false doctrines,” had to be met and overcome. 
He and his adherents had to refute heresy and establish truth, in order to 
reform the nation and the Church and spread Scriptural holiness. 

In further evidence that Mr. Wesley magnified doctrines, it may be 
stated that his conferences were for a time devoted to the statement, dis- 
cussion; and exposition of doctrines, and his ministry was continually de- 
voted to the proclamation and defense of the tenets thus stated and 
defined; and he stipulated in his deeds of trust that the doctrines which 
he taught in his “ Notes on the New Testament” and four volumes of 
“ Sermons” should be preached in all Methodist chapels. His conferences, 
beginning with the first ever held, were devoted to the statement and ex- 
position of doctrine for the establishment of uniformity amongst his 
preachers, and this discussion continued in these conferences until the 
preachers were established in the standard which was set forth at the first. 
Bible doctrine was, in the estimation of the founder of Methodism, of the 
yery highest importance, being, as he considered, the basis of character, 
experience, life, and administration. Hence, in an “ Address to the Tray- 
ding Preachers” in connection with him in 1769, he charged them “to 
preach the old Methodist doctrines.” (Works, Vol. VII, p. 306.) This dis- 
‘tinguishéd theologian, the founder of Methodism, was broad and catholic 
in his spirit, not because he was indifferent to the truth, but because he 
was cormaprehensive and evangelical in his creed, and had confidence in the 
power and success of the truth in controlling an enlightened and willing 
conscience. He was rich in his experience, rich in grace, because he was 
profound in his theology. That strange warning which he experienced in 
his heart on that memorable occasion when he listened to the reading of 
Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the Romans, was reached upon a clear 
perception of the doctrine of justification by faith only. Ii he devised 
plens and adopted agencies, it was to work out the great purposes found 
in the system of divine truth. While he did not seek to organize a new 
sect, he did adopt measures for conserving the cause of truth, and for giy- 
ing lasting impetus to the work he had inaugurated. 

The opposition which Mr. Wesley met from the Church of England, 
the many doctrinal controversies which he had with the clergy of that 
Church, the many disputations which he had with Arians, Antinomians, 
Atheists, Calvinists, Deists, Jews, Materialists, Moravians, Mystics, Papists, 
Pelagians, Socinians, Unitarians, and the rest, demonstrate that he was set 
for the defense of the principles of the Christian religion. He had on the 
armor and he contended for the faith. He ordered his work with judg- 
ment, and in zeal did he perform it. He fought the battle of the warrior, 
not with confused noise and garments rolled in blood, but with burning 
and fuel of fire, and he brought forth a system of doctrine replete with 


beauty, symmetry, and life. And the Methodists have a creed, in which 
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they have their unity and their oneness. In doctrine they are one. 
Whether or not Mr. Wesley ever compiled a confession of faith, it is nev- 
ertheless certain that he gave to the world as the result of his labors a 
compendium of doctrines, a system of theology, a complete Scriptural 
creed—a creed instinct with life, emphasized in its own emphasis, the like 
of which is-not found anywhere else. He did give to his followers a sys- 
tem of doctrine which, as a whole, no other sect has claimed, and upon 
which most of the sects, if not all, have made war. Mr. Wesley set forth 
his system of Bible truth, and here was a new and distinct creed. In 
giving ‘‘advice to the people called Methodists,” Mr. Wesley says: ‘“‘ Your 
principles are new in this respect, that there is no other sect of people 
among us (and, possibly, not in the Christian world) who hold them all in 
the same degree and connection, who so strenuously and continually insist 
on the absolute necessity of universal holiness, both in heart and life—of 
a peaceful, joyous love of God; of a supernatural evidence of things not 
seen ; of an inward witness that we are the children of God; and of the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, in order to any good thought or word or 
work.” (Works, Vol. V, p. 250.) These distinctive doctrines drew like 
the magnet and assimilated like the leaven, and there was a people allied. 
Christian experience and Christian practice, though they may be distin- 
guished by terms and each have its own designation, can never be sepa- 
rated from doctrine ; and while the Methodists have ever been a peculiar 
people, a personal experience of an indwelling Spirit and great fervor and 
emotion in their lives and worship being peculiar to them, they have been 
thus peculiar because they have a distinctive creed to which they have 
been conformed, because they believe doctrines which produce such effects, 
effects for which they were designed, and to which they are adapted. 
Whether or not we should say the system of Methodism had a-doctrinal 
origin, it is quite certain it never existed without doctrine. Methodism 
grew up on its doctrines, and without these would never have existed. 
Without its theology it would never have had a history. Whatever im- 
portance may attach to spiritual life and to the agencies for keeping revival 
fires burning, it is evident that these could no more be had without the 
pure Word of God, without the doctrines of the Gospel, than a harvest 
could be reaped in the Autumn without seed to sow in the Spring-time. 
Methodism differs from all other religious bodies in its theology as well as 
in its spirit and methods; and in its dogmas is its power, for without these 
its methods would be inefficient and its spirit lacking. Its spirit and 
methods did not produce its doctrines, but vice versa. Whether “earlier or 
later Methodism has ever constructed a creed or a confession or faith,” it 
is certain that Methodism has a creed, and has had from the beginning, 
and a creed which, as a whole, no other sect as yet tolerates. 

Except a few Calvinistic Methodists, originating as heretofore stated, 
the Methodists have one creed, hold and preach the same tenets. They 
have been one in their doctrines from the beginning of their existence. . 
In these they are one to-day. They have all “vowed to preach the old 
Methodist doctrine of Wesley’s Notes and Sermons.” They are divided 
into distinct parties and organized into separate bodies, but all these parties 
and bodies, distinctions and organizations, have arisen upon questions of 
polity; they have originated in questions of terms and titles, of operations 
and agencies, of manners and customs. Not one of them has originated in 
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questions of doctrine. However separated by oceans, countries, and con- 
tinents; however differing in complexions and tongues, in organizations 
and polities, in customs and manners, they are one and uniform in doc- 
trines. There have, as yet, been no accretions to nor innovations upon 
the Methodist creed to break the uniformity or disturb the unity thereof. 
Among Methodists there have been no vacillations on the subject of dog- 
mas. On February 1, 1791, Mr. Wesley wrote to the Rev. Ezekiel Cooper, 
of Philadelphia, and gave him this charge: ‘‘ Lose no opportunity of declar- 
ing to all men that the Methodists are one people in all the world; and 
that it is their full determination so to continue.” (Works,Vol. VII, p. 237.) 
It is pre-eminently true that in doctrine ‘the Methodists are one people in 
all the world.” There have been no alterations in their doctrines. They 
came together at the first in agreement upon these, and hence about these 
they have had no agitation. There is unity even in the phraseology. 

This Methodist system of doctrine is, it may be again repeated, dis- 
tinctive, though much of it is held in common by the various evangelical 
sects of Christendom. It is distinctive, though there is not an evangelical 
truth absent from it. ‘The Methodists,” said Mr. Wesley, “hear and re- 
ceive the whole Christian doctrine.” (Works, Vol. II, p. 439.) If they make 
a special theme of the doctrine of justification by faith, preceded by repent- 
ance and followed by holiness, they nevertheless hold in pronounced form 
the doctrines which annul and abrogate Atheism, Deism, Pantheism, Ari- 
anism, Sabellianism, Socinianism, Pelagianism, Fatalism, Calvinism, Anti- 
nomianism, Mysticism, Universalism, Swedenborgianism, Adventism, 
Communism, Materialism, Spiritism. As peculiar to them, the Methodists 
emphasize, as perhaps has never been done by others: the universality 
and totality of the fall, that all men lost original righteousness in the fall 
with Adam; the necessity, universality, completeness, and sufficiency of 
the atonement made by Jesus; the fact and necessity of prevenient grace, 
and with it individual agency and responsibility; justification by faith 
only ; personal renovation or regeneration wrought by the Spirit and testi- 
fied directly by the Spirit; Christian perfection a distinct attainment 
reached in this life; the possibility and danger of apostasy from a state 
of grace even to the last hour of this present life; the resurrection of the 
dead, both of the just and of the unjust; a general judgment; a hell; a 
heaven; the eternal punishment of the wicked and the eternal reward of 
the righteous. 

Without attempting to elaborate this statement of the doctrines pe- 
culiar to and emphasized by the Methodists, suffice it to say that they hold 
with entire unanimity: that all the children of men were in the loins of 
Adam when he fell, and that in him they all died; that every one de- 
scended from Adam comes into the world spiritually dead in sin, destitute 
of the image of God, all that righteousness and holiness in which Adam 
was created; not only destitute of that righteousness and holiness, but 
born into the world bearing the image of the devil, the father of lies, in 
pride and perverseness, in sensual appetites and evil desires; and that the 
condition of man since the fall of Adam is such that he can not by his 
natural strength turn to God and work righteousness; that the grace of 
God, through Christ, is necessary to a good will in him, and that all the 
willing and choosing of good is through the prevenient grace bestowed 
through Christ upon every man. In this they repudiate the Pelagian 
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heresy of native innocence and natural ability. They hold with entire 
unanimity that Jesus Christ, having in his own person two whole and per- 
fect natures, being very God and very man, and the second person in the 
Triune God, died for all men, that he made satisfaction, atonement for all 
the sins of the whole world, that.he died to reconcile God, the Father, to 
men and men to God. In this they repudiate the Arianism which rejects 
all vicarious atonement and the Calvinism which, though holding to such 
vicarious atonement, limits it to a part of the race. They firmly hold that 
good works following justification receive reward; that, nevertheless, there 
is no merit in works to secure the forgiveness of sins or atone for trans- 
gressions which are past. In this they discard the Antinomian heresy 
which discredits good works, and the papal heresy of supererogation. They 
hold that the Holy Scriptures are a revelation from God, and that every 
part thereof was given by the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, and that these 
Scriptures contain all things necessary to be known in order to salvation, 
and that they constitute the sole rule of conduct and of faith; and they 
hold that baptism and the Lord’s-supper are sacraments in the Church of 
God, and that God has ordained a living ministry to expound the Scrip- 
tures and administer the sacraments, but they maintain that God alone 
forgives sins, and that the Holy Spirit alone regenerates the soul and that 
this work of justification, regeneration, and adoption is made known to the 
spirit of the Christian by the direct testimony of the Holy Ghost. Priests 
and ministers are not vicegerents of God. The sacraments, though they 
have their uses and are invested with great virtue, do not contain and con- 
vey, by their own operations or otherwise, the grace of regeneration and 
sanctification ; while no new revelation is given contrary to the Scriptures, 
nor supplemental thereto, yet there is a testimony borne to the Christian 
heart, making known unmistakably the work done therein, which is inde- 
pendent of the written Word of God and all intermediate agencies. 

The doctrines of Methodism are full, complete. As it has been in the 
past may it ever be in the future characteristic of the Methodists, that 
they preach a full Gospel, and that in these doctrines they are united. 
The desuetude of these doctrines would eventuate in the disappearance of 
the Methodists from the earth. The fading and falling of the leaves of the 
forest under the nippings of the frost are not more certain than the col- 
lapse of Methodism would be should her doctrines become obsolete. 





GUARDS TO THE PURITY OF OUR DOCTRINAL 
‘TRACHING. 


R. N. DAVIES, D. D. 


Tur doctrines of Christianity comprise all of that part of Divine Rev- 
elation that addresses itself to our faith. 

Our doctrinal teaching is pure when all that it contains agrees with 
God’s Word. Knowing our doctrines to be pure, it is our duty in this 
essay to name such guards as will secure purity in our teaching of them. 
Such guards as will prevent false doctrine being intermingled with them or 
supplanting them, or prevent their being perverted. Rev. Sylvester White- 
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head, of England, when he visited the last General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, said: “It becomes our duty now to guard 
and save from perversion the great truths we have so long taught. Uni- 
versal redemption must not be permitted to lend color to the notion of 
universal restoration—the idea that all men, irrespective of character and 
life, will be finally saved. The witness of the Spirit must not be perverted 
into a species of spiritualism which proposes to supplement the Bible by 
direct revelations. The doctrine of perfection must not be suffered to de- 
generate into a sentiment or feeling of ecstasy, cut off from a holy life, 
and must not be mistaken, as it sometimes seems to be, for mere consecra- 
tion, which is but its beginning and condition.” _ 

The New Testament instructs preachers of the Gospel to guard the 
purity of their teaching. It exhorts them to “hold fast the pattern of 
sound words ;” to teach “‘all things whatsoever” Christ has “commanded ” 
them; to speak “the things which become wholesome doctrine ;” to “com- 
mit” these “things” ‘to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others;”’ 
and to “charge” them “that they teach no other doctrine.” - 

Wherein does the work of the preacher of the Gospel, at the present 
time, differ from the work of the speakers and writers of the Old and New 
Testament? Only one point of difference will be named at present. The 
speakers and writers of the Old and New Testament were inspired. They 
had the subject matter of their speeches and writings communicated to 
them in the words that they were to use. This is not the case with the 
preachers of to-day. The Bible does not contain formulated statements of 
doctrine, but the truths, facts, laws, prophecies, threats, promises, invita- 
tions, and exhortations, out of which the doctrines of Christianity are 
formed. For purposes of infinite goodness and wisdom God has seen fit 
to furnish us with all of the items of essential knowledge concerning the 
plan of redemption, but he has left it to the human teacher to use his 
memory, reason, and imagination in order to form the doctrines and to 
teach them. 

Among the more important guards to the purity of our teaching is an 
evidence of our reconciliation with God. John Wesley wrote in the Large 
Minutes: ‘How shall we try those who think that they are moved by the 
Holy Ghost to preach? A. Inquire (1.) Do they know God as a pardoning 
God?” The answer to the foregoing question has been incorporated into 
the government of all branches of Methodism. Without an evidence of 
reconciliation with God a man is an alien and a stranger. He has “not 
the Spirit of Christ,” and “he is none of his.” God has rejected such men 
from being teachers. “Unto the wicked God saith: What hast thou to do 
to declare my statutes, or that thou shouldst take my covenant in thy 
mouth?” The witness of the Spirit in the heart of the teacher to the fact 
of his reconciliation with God is an indispensable guard to the purity of 
his doctrinal teaching. ; 

Of equal importance with the evidence of a reconciliation with God is 
a heart that has been born again. The doctrines of Christianity move 
men through their effect on the heart. It is through a renewed heart that 
we receive right notions of God, and can understand the declarations of 
God’s Word concerning himself. It is through a renewed heart that we 
receive a proper notion of our relation to God, “the Father of spirits,” 
“the God-of the spirits of all flesh ;”’ and of the truth that “Christ died 
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for us;” a lively sense of that great fact that God has prepared a great, 
free, and present salvation for all men ; and to know the doctrine of holi- 
ness, not merely as a part of dogmatic theology, but as a blessed reality in 
our personal experience. The knowledge of these doctrines is gained 
in the experience of a renewed heart, and can not be gained in any other 
way. A man can not teach what he does not know. A blind man can 
not teach the distinction between colors; a deaf man can not teach music; 
neither can an unregenerate man teach the pure doctrines of God—the 
atonement, pardon through faith, and holiness. Christ has declared that 
“except a man be born again, he can not see the kingdom of God” (much 
less understand it). The new birth, being essential to the knowledge of 
the doctrines of the kingdom, is surely just as essential to the preservation 
of their purity. The heart that can not learn these doctrines can not 
guard them. The heart must be renewed in order to learn them. It 
is just as needful that it be renewed in order to guard the teaching 
of them. The new birth is essential to purity of teaching, for the unre- 
newed heart is “an evil heart of unbelief,” strongly and persistently 
prone to depart “from the living God.” Such a heart is unable to learn, 
preserve, or teach the doctrines of Christ. The Church does wisely in de- 
manding that the candidates for the ministry shall give evidence that they 
are God's “ workmanship, created in Christ Jesus.”’ No intellectual power, 
no thoroughness and finish of education, no extent of knowledge, must be 
allowed to take its place. If she were to admit unrenewed men to her pul- 
pits, the vagaries of Swedenborgianism, the falsities of Unitarianism, bap- 
tismal remission, materialism, and agnosticism would soon supplant the 
preaching of the Gospel. 

John Wesley asked concerning candidates for the ministry, “Have 
they the love of God abiding in them?” He did not ask, “Have you the 
love of the Church?” or, “‘ Have you the love of our doctrines?” Both 
the Church and its doctrines have their value, and are not to be ignored ; 
but Wesley asked a question of far greater importance, a radical question, 
‘Have you the love of God abiding in you?” The Eternal Father did not 
give us a Church polity, nor a system of doctrines. He gave us his Son. 
He whose heart is filled with a mere system, to the exclusion of Jesus, the 
Son of God, will teach a lifeless theology, and will .be liable to be “‘ carried 
about with every wind of doctrine.” Purity in doctrinal teaching can not 
be secured unless the love of God is in the heart. This is no mere theoriz- 
ing, for “the love of God is shed abroad (bestowed largely) in our hearts 
by the Holy Spirit which is given unto us,” who will “teach” us “all 
things” and “guide” us “into all truth.” And, inasmuch as the “ love of 
God shed abroad in the heart’ is inseparably connected with the teaching 
and guiding of us by the Holy Spirit, it follows that the love of God in the 
heart is an indispensable guard to the purity of our teaching. 

To secure purity in our doctrinal teaching, we must make sure that the 
teachers not only know God as a pardoning God, and have the love of God 
abiding in them, but that they have been called of God by his Holy Spirit 
to preach the Gospel of Christ. There are teachers of whom God says: 
“T sent them not; neither have I commanded them; neither spake unto 
them ;” “ false teachers,” “ false prophets which come to you in sheep’s 
clothing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.” Such teachers cause 
their followers “to err from the words of knowledge;” they fail to speak 
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according “‘to the law and to the testimony ;” they “ consent not to whole- 
some words, the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine 
which is according to godliness ;” they “‘ wrest’ the Scriptures to their own 
destruction ;” they teach “for doctrines the commandments of men;” 
they deny ‘‘our only Master and Lord Jesus Christ ;” they “ call evil good, 
and good evil;” they ‘‘give heed to fables and endless genealogies” (such 
as the genealogies in the fable of the so-called apostolical succession) ; they 
speak ‘‘ perverse things to draw away disciples after them ;’’ they “cause 
divisions and offenses contrary to the doctrine which ye have learned ;”’ 
they spoil those whom they teach “through philosophy and vain deceit, 
after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, and not after 
Christ;’”’ under their teaching “the people are destroyed for lack of 
knowledge.” From such teachers, uncalled of God, we can not expect to 
receive pure doctrines. It is the prerogative of God to say to his servants: 
“Go, and tell this people.” It is he who sends “forth laborers into his 
harvest ;” he has “called” men “for the work,” and “made” them 
“ overseers to feed the Church of God;’’ he made Paul both “a minister 
and witness ;”’ he made him feel that a “necessity” had been “laid upon” 
him; he made Paul feel this “necessity” so forcibly that he was impelled 
to cry out, ‘ Woe is unto me if I preach not the Gospel ;” he gave to the 
apostles “the ministry of reconciliation ;” he put them “into the minis- 
try;’’ and sent them out as ‘ambassadors for Christ; ‘“ pastors” “ ac- 
cording to” his “heart ;” by his Holy Spirit he moved Paul to write, 
“How shall they preach except they be sent?” 

The ministers of Christ are to teach “‘all the statutes which the Lord 
hath spoken ;” to feed the people “ with knowledge and understanding ;” 
to “speak” God’s “‘ Word faithfully ;” to speak “ the law of truth ;” “the 
things which become sound doctrine;” to “speak as the oracles of God ;” 
to speak ‘‘all the words of this life;” to teach them to “ observe all things 
whatsoever” Christ has ‘‘commanded;” “rightly” to divide “the Word 
of truth ;” to “preach the Word;” “the Gospel of peace ;” to preach 
“sound doctrine.” These Scriptures call for great purity in doctrinal 
teaching. To secure this, it is of the utmost importance that the teachers 
should be called and commissioned by “‘ the Great God, even our Savior, 
Jesus Christ,’’ whose Gospel they are to teach. 

It is essential to the preservation of the purity of our doctrinal teach- 
ing that the Lord not only cali the preachers, but that he also qualify 
them. He poured out the Holy Spirit upon the disciples, clothing them 
‘with power from on high,” in order that they might be qualified to 
preach “repentance and remission of sins” in his “name,” and to “be 
witnesses unto” him. This “grace of God” was given to Paul, in order 
that he “should preach the unsearchable riches of Christ.” Paul 
speaks of his own labor in the ministry as “striving according to his 
working, which worketh in me mightily.” God does no, needless work. 
The fact that he has given to his servants this clothing of power, a gift over 
and above their mental faculties and their acquired knowledge—the fact 
that he has given them this mighty working grace—is evidence that it is need 
ful in order to secure purity in their teaching. 

The preacher must receive the Word of God as the supreme authority, 
and as the only authority, in every thing connected with the teaching of re- 
ligion. He must not associate philosophy and science as joint authorities 
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with the Bible. They are but subordinate and reflected lights whose excel- 
lence depends upon the fact that they are subservient to the Bible. Philos- 
ophy and science are the creations of the uninspired human intellect. If 
that intellect had been sufficient to guide men in spiritual matters, a reve- 
lation from God would not have been necessary, and would not have been 
made. The fact that such a revelation has been made is strong presump- 
tive proof that it was a necessity, and, being a necessity, it must be 
supreme authority in all matters belonging to it. Philosophy and science 
aim at knowledge only, and not at reformation; hence can not take the 
place of the Bible, for it aims at reformation. The Word of God reveals 
his existence, records the fall of man, teaches redemption by Christ, the 
resurrection of the dead, the general judgment, and future rewards and 
punishments. These are matters about which neither philosophy nor 
science can give any information. Philosophy and science are matters of 
* human reason, discovery, progress, and change. The Word of God is a 
matter superior to all finite reason, undiscoverable by finite beings—a mat- 
ter of pure revelation, unaffected by human progress, itself the instru- 
mental cause of all progress. It always has been, is now, and ever will be 
unchangeably perfect. Jt owes nothing to either philosophy or science. 
They are deeply indebted to it for their very existence. The teacher of our 
doctrines, knowing these things to be true, should “ meditate” in the Word 
of God “day and night.” He should esteem the Gospel of Christ as “the 
manifold wisdom of God” “among the perfect ;” as containing “the un- 
searchable riches of Christ,” the incorruptible “‘ Word of God, which liveth 
and abideth forever.” The teacher must be convinced that “ the testimony 
of the Lord is sure,” “ very sure,” “making wise the simple ;” that “the 
statutes of the Lord are right” and “ pure,” “enlightening the eyes ;”” 
that God’s Word is “‘a lamp unto” the feet and “a light unto” the “path ;” 
that those who “ know not the Scriptures” do “err ;” that he who adds to 
God’s Words will be reproved and “be found a liar ; that “every word 
of God is pure” “as silver tried in a furnace of earth, purified seven times ;” 
that it is “a more sure word of prophecy,” ‘“‘whereunto”’ we do well to 
take heed, as unto ‘“‘a light that shineth in a dark place ;” that it “‘is true 
from the beginning,” and “ endureth forever ;” that it does not come “in 
word only, but also in power, and in the Holy Spirit, and in much agsur- 
ance ;” that it “is inspired of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto every good work ;” that 
it is able to make men “ wise unto salvation ;” and that “ blessed are they 
that hear the Word of God and keep it.” “The gole guarantee for the 
soundness of our ‘doctrinal teaching’ is its fidelity to the exposition of 
the Word of God as the only standard of ,truth, the only RULE oF FarTH.” 
(Pope.) Unless the teacher receives the Word of God as the supreme au- 
thority, we can not hope for purity in his teaching. 

Another guard to the purity of our doctrinal teaching will be found 
in the industrious, attentive study of God’s Word. We must fill our minds 
with Bible truth. The subject matter of! our teaching is formed out of 
the facts and truths contained in God’s Word. Prominent among these 
truths is the declaration of the necessity of the study of that Word. The 
author of the one hundred and nineteenth Psalm said: ‘I will meditate 
in thy statutes.”” He would dwell on them in his thoughts, study them 
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deliberately and continuously. An English writer has defined “ medita- 
tion” as “an act of the mind, recalling known truths, as some animals do 
their food, to be ruminated upon until the nutritious parts are extracted 
and fitted for the purposes of life.” The Psalmist prayed: ‘Open thou 
mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of thy Law.” There 
are deep things in God’s Word that can not be perceived by the unassisted 
man—things that the teacher of Christian doctrines must know, or his 
teaching will be a failure. A special help from God is necéssary in order 
that he may know these things. The teachers need that Christ should 
“open ”’ their “‘ understanding, that they might understand the Scriptures.” 
The Jews, in the days of Christ, searched the Scriptures, in order that they 
might find some support to their subtleties and traditions. Christian 
teachers should read and weigh them attentively, or, as it is expressed in 
a well-known collect, “read, mark, learn, and. inwardly digest” them. 
They should dig deep, and search as miners do, examining every part and 
portion for the pure gold of God’s truth. We are exhorted to ‘‘let the 
Word of Christ dwell in” our “hearts;” not in our minds or memories 
only, but in our hearts, being the matter of daily meditation. This will 
enable us, with readiness and pertinency, to teach, caution, exhort, re- 
prove, or encourage our flocks, as need may require. Christ’s Word is 
truth, and he who would be a successful preacher must have it “richly” 
dwelling in his heart. Wesley’s “‘ Note” on this text is well worth repeat- 
ing: “‘ Let the Word of Christ—so the apostle calls the whole Scripture, 
and thereby asserts the divinity of his Master—dwell; not make a short 
stay or an occasional visit, but take up its stated residence; richly—in 
the largest measure, and with the greatest efficacy, so as to fill and govern 
the whole soul.” In this matter the preacher is not a mere passive recip- 
ient. He is exhorted to “‘ give diligence,” to “present himself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed.” Bishop Asbury said: 
“T find it of more consequence to a preacher to know his Bible well than 
all the languages or books in the world; for he is not to preach these, but 
the Word of God.” The author of ‘Theron and Aspasio” said: ‘‘ Were 
I to renew my studies, I would take my leave of those accomplished 
triflers, the historians, the orators, the poets of antiquity, and devote my 
‘attention to the Scriptures of truth. I would sit with much greater 
assiduity at my divine Master’s feet, and desire to know nothing but 
‘Jesus Christ and him crucified.’ This wisdom whose fruits are peace in 
life, consolation in death, and everlasting salvation after death—this I 
would trace, this I would seek, this I would explore through the spacious 
and delightful fields of the Old and New Testaments.” John Wesley, in 
his “‘ Address to the Clergy,” wrote: ‘Have I such a knowledge of 
Scripture as becomes him who undertakes so to explain it to others that 
it may be a light in all their paths? Have I a full and clear view of the 
analogy of faith, which is the clue to guide me through the whole? Am 
I acquainted with the several parts of Scripture, with all parts of the Old 
Testament and the New? Upon the mention of any text, do I know the 
context and the parallel places? Have I that point, at least of a good di- 
vine, the being a good textuary? Do I know the grammatical construction 
of the four Gospels, of the Acts, of the Epistles, and am I a master of the 
spiritual sense (as well as the literal) of what I read? Do I understand 
the scope of each book, and how every part of it tends thereto ?” i 
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Methodism. will not bar any man out of her ministry merely because 
he is not acquainted with the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures; but faithful- 
ness on the part of a Methodist preacher demands that he make every 
possible effort to become acquainted with the Scriptures in their original 
tongues. Methodism was conceived and born of the prayerful study of 
the Greek Testament, and the atmosphere surrounding its birth is essen- 
tial to the preservation of its purity and of its life. Let no one ery out 
against this as substituting learning for religion. It is simply the effort to 
get a better knowledge of God’s Word by a close, searching study of it in 
those tongues in which it was originally revealed. Wesley, in his “ Ad- 
dress to the Clergy,” said: ““Do I understand Greek and Hebrew? Oth- 
erwise how can I undertake, as every minister does, not only to explain 
books which are written therein, but to defend them against all opponents? 
Am I not at the mercy of every one who does understand, or even pre- 
tends to understand, the original? ' For which way can I confute his pre- 
tense? Do I understand the language of the Old Testament? critically? 
at all? Can I read into English one of David’s Psalms, or even the first 
chapter of Genesis? Do I understand the language of the New Testa- 
ment? Am I a critical master of it?’ Methodism in its youth was wedded 
to scholarship. Wesley, Fletcher, Walsh, Coke, Clarke, and Benson were 
at the marriage. Methodism and scholarship must never be divorced. 
It was through tne profound piety and thorough Biblical learning of these 
men that the essential doctrines of Methodism were preached and guarded. 
The purity of our doctrinal teaching in the future will depend, among 
other things, upon the sanctified learning of the preachers. The last Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church did wisely in advising 
candidates for our ministry to attend one or more of the literary and the- 
ological institutions of our Church before applying to an annual conference 
for admission on trial ? 

From 1730 until 1791, a period of sixty-one years, Mr. Wesley avowed 
himself to be “homo unius libri”-—a man of one book. Very few men have 
had a larger or more diversified acquaintance with books than Wesley had. 
This motto of his does not indicate any disposition to ignore other books, 
but that, in his judgment, in all the host of books there was none that 
equaled the Bible. Compared with the Bible, in the value of its light, ali 
other books fade out of sight, as the stars do when the sun rises in a 
cloudless sky. All other books were as desert wastes, with here and there 
a few handfuls of tinsel, while the Bible is an inexhaustible mine of pure 
gold. In all other books the doctrines taught were uncertain and liable to 
change ; the teaching of the Bible is clear and as changeless as its Author, 
“Jesus Christ, the same yesterday and to-day and forever;”’ he who could 
truthfully say, “I am the Lord, I change not.” It was a conviction of 
the necessity of the industrious study of the Scriptures that led Wesley to 
write in the Large Minutes: “Do you” search “the Scriptures On gk ala Ee 
Reading: Constantly, some part of every day; regularly, all the Bible in 
order ; carefully, with the notes; seriously, with prayer before and after; 
fruitfully, immediately practicing what you learn there?” “Have you a 
New Testament always ahout you?” 

The exhortation in the Large Minutes to pray both before and after 
reading the Scripture is no mere rhetorical flourish. The fact that the stu- 
dent of God’s Word needs to have the Holy Spirit “open” his “ eyes,” 
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“open” his “understanding,” “open” his “heart,” and “guide” him 
“into all truth,” is evidence that he needs to pray for this help of the 
Holy Spirit. A prayerless student will learn but little from the Bible, and. 
a prayerless preacher will be very likely to préach an impure doctrine. 
We will do well to keep in constant remembrance Luther’s motto, “‘ Bene 
orasse est bene studuisse ”—to pray well is to study well. ‘“ He exhorted Spalatin 
to begin his studies with earnest prayer ; ‘for,’ added he, ‘ there is no in- 
terpreter of the divine Word but its own Author.” (Hervey’s Rhetoric.) 
John Wesley’s custom in this matter is well expressed in the following 
extract from his writings: “Is there a doubt concerning the meaning of 
what I read? Does any thing appear dark or intricate? I lift up my 
heart to the Father of lights. Lord, is it not thy word, ‘If any man lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God?’ ‘Thou givest liberally and upbraidest not.’ 
Thou hast said, ‘If any man be willing to do my will, he shall know.’ I 
am willing to do, let me know thy will.” 

The preachers of the near future are boys to-day. If we would make 
sure of the purity of their doctrinal teaching when they come to their 
maturity, we would do well to indoctrinate them now. We ‘can train 
them for truth and for God now, or run the risk of their settling down in 
error and falsity for all their after days. ‘The alternative is not between 
sound principles and none, but between wholesome truth and those crude 
or poisonous errors which the subtle enemy is ever ready to inject, and 
the corrupt heart equally prepared to receive.” (Bridges on Proverbs.) 
One of the most reliable methods of imbuing our youth with pure doc- 
trine is that of catechetical instruction in the family and in the Sunday- 
school. One who has been thoroughly drilled in our Catechism in his 
youth, and has “‘the love of God shed abroad ” in his heart, will rarely 
imbibe or teach impure doctrine in after life. The rigid adherence of 
Scotch and Irish Presbyterians to their doctrinal systems is largely due 
to their catechetical instruction in childhood. Let us learn a lesson here, 
and by subjecting our children to constant catechetical instruction in the 
Scriptural doctrines of Methodism, insure the purity of their doctrinal 
teaching in after years. Dr. South states his view of the necessity of cat- 
echetical instruction thus: “To preach to people without principles is to 
build where there is no foundation, or rather where there is not so much 
as ground to build upon. But the people are not to be harangued, but 
catechised into principles.” The neglect of proper catechetical instruc- 
tion in youth will account very largely for many of the heretical sects, 
schisms, and wild opinions that abound in the land. This method of 
instruction is “decidedly the most effective to maintain attention, elicit 
intelligence, convey information, and, most of all, to apply the instruction 
to the heart.”” The biographer of Archbishop Ussher tells us that Ussher 
found catechising an excellent way to build up souls in the most holy 
faith, and that none were more sound and serious Christians than those 
who were well instructed in these fundamental principles. This was the 
way the Reformation was advanced in Europe and Christianity in the 
primitive days, and this will be found the principal way to keep them 
alive, to maintain their vigor and flourish.” (Rev. H. A. Thompson, at 
the Ecumenical Conference.) Our duty in this matter is plain. As Phidias 
inwrought his own likeness into the shield of the statue of Minerva at 
Athens, so that it could not be removed without destroying the statue, so 
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should we imprint the pure doctrines of Methodism in the minds of our 
boys that they will there remain forever. 

Another guard to the purity of our doctrinal teaching will be found in 
the use of the hymns written by the Wesleys and other hymns adopted 
by them. An old and successful method of filling the minds of the people 
with particular doctrines or sentiments was to embody the doctrines or 
sentiments in verse, and teach the people to sing it. Some nations of an- 
tiquity composed forms of religious doctrines and of law in Saturnian 
verse. ‘Thus the laws of the twelve tables were written in verse; and 
Cicero tells us that the boys of Rome were compelled to learn them as a 
carmen necessarium, or indispensable lesson, to imprint on their tender minds 
an early knowledge of the laws and constitution of their country.” (Black- 
stone.) So efficient was this practice, and so powerful the influence of 
popular song, that Dr. Johnson said that if he was permitted to make the 
songs of a nation, he cared not who would make their laws. There is force 
in this statement; it is a just recognition of the marvelous power of song. 
A very striking illustration of this is to be seen in the wonderful influence 
of the Marseillaise Hymn over the people of France. Hymns, as such, are 
not intended to be didactic, and yet they are among the surest means of 
conveying “sound doctrine” and-of perpetuating it in the Church. The 
Greek and Latin fathers well understood this. ‘ Bardesanes diffused his 
Gnostic errors in Syriac hymns, and till that language ceased to be the 
living organ of thought, the Syrian fathers adopted this mode of incul- 
cating truth in metrical compositions. The hymns of Arius were great 
favorites, and contributed to spread his peculiar doctrines. Chrysostom 
found the hymns of Arian worship so attractive that he took care to coun- 
teract the effect of them as much as possible by providing the Catholic 
Church with metrical compositions. Augustine also composed a hymn, in 
order to check the errors of the Donatists, whom he represents as making 
great use of newly composed hymns for the propagation of their opinions.” 
(McClintock and Strong.) 

The Calvinistic notion of a limited atonement and the falsities of 
Unitarianism are effectually guarded against by our hymns. The vagaries 
of the Moral Influence theory are not likely to poison our people while 
they sing: 

“-T is finished: the Messiah dies.” 
“O Love divine! what hast thou done?” 
“Behold the Savior of mankind!” 


“Alas! and did my Savior bleed 2?” 
“Lord, I am thine, entirely thine.’ 


Those singing such hymns will be likely to continue true to the funda- 
mental doctrine of a substitutional atonement, and be thankful to Almighty 
God for a membership in 


“The Church our blessed Redeemer saved 
With his own precious blood.” 


> 


Ritualism and rationalism will not be likely to supplant the doctrine 
of the witness*of the Spirit while our people continue to sing: 
“Cheered by that witness from on high, 


: Unwayering I believe;” 
or this: 


“His Spirit answers to the blood, 
And tells me I am born of God. 
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My God is reconciled, 
His pardoning voice I hear ; 
He owns me for his child, ° 
[can no longer fear; — 
With confidence I now draw nigh, 
And Father, Abba Father, cry.” 


The Calvinian notion of necessary imperfection ‘until death is cor- 
rected, and the Christian doctrine of evangelical holiness is guarded, while 
we sing: 

“Thy blood can make us white as snow.” 


“ And there may I, though vile as he 
Wash all my sins away.” 


“T would be thine: O take my heart, 
And fill it with thy love.” 


‘oTis done! thou dost this moment save, 
With full salvation bless; 
Redemption through thy blood I have, 
And spotless love and peace.”, 


These hymns and others of like character, with the Scriptures they rest 
upon, unite to form the palladium of Methodism. When our people for- 
get them, or lay them aside and take up with modern rhapsodies that are 
as destitute of Biblical truth and of pure, clear, forcible thoughts as they 
are of poetry, then it will not be long until our essential doctrines will 
disappear. ; 

The hymns of Methodism are sweet to the believer’s ear; Gospel fra- 
grance clothes every line. They breathe into the soul the pure doctrines 
of Christ, and safely do they guard them. The danger of ignoring our de- 
nominational hymns was clearly and forcibly expressed by Dr. Buckley at 
the Ecumenical Conference when he said: “ Mark this: Methodism dies 
when Methodists do not sing; or, singing, do not sing their doctrines and 
their experience.” 

The itinerancy is favorable to the preservation of Doctrinal Purity. 
Errors that might pass unnoticed in one charge are almost sure to be ex- 
posed in the changes of our itinerant life. Bishop E. O. Haven said, in 
the Methodist Quarterly Review of 1878: ‘‘Itinerancy tends to preserve ortho- 
doxy, as heresy is far less profitable to an itinerant preacher than to one 
who can surround himself with a body of sympathizing heretics.” 

Of no small importance is the thorough study of Wesley’s sermons, his 
notes on the New Testament, and Fletcher’s Checks. These books should 
occupy 2 prominent place in our conference courses of study, and in the 
course of study of our theological schools. They contain such clear, 
forcible expositions of Scriptural doctrines as to stamp them with an imper- 
ishable value. These doctrines need no revising. They are not the fruit 
of philosophical speculation; they are the formulated knowledge of God’s 
Word; truths into which Wesley and his coadjutors were guided by the 
Holy Spirit; truths that they have verified in the ample experience of 
renewed hearts. These doctrines are in advance of the world’s thought, 
and will be so until the coming of the world into “the unity of the faith 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God.” The General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in 1852, in its pastoral address, said: “We 
advise you, however, in speaking or writing of holiness, to follow the well 
sustained views, and even the phraseology employed in the writings of 
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Wesley and Fletcher, which are not superseded by the more recent writers 
on this subject. Avoid both new theories, new expressions, and new 
measures on this subject, and adhere closely to the ancient landmarks.” 
What this pastoral address wisely says about the doctrine of holiness will 
apply with equal fitness to all of the doctrines of Methodism. 

I have now presented for your consideration some of the more impor- 
tant guards to the purity of our doctrinal teaching. I close this essay, 
regretting its many imperfections, but with the firm conviction that the 
preservation of the purity of our doctrinal teaching imperatively demands 
that our preachers shall be men who “know God as a pardoning God;” 
who have been “born again;” who have “the love of God abiding in 
them ;” who have been called of God to the preaching of the Gospel; who 
have been qualified by God for their work; who esteem God’s Word as of 
supreme authority; who will be industrious, prayerful students of the 
Bible ; who will be familiar with the doctrinal and practical writings of 
Wesley and Fletcher; and who will advocate the use of hymns that give 
clear, forcible utterances to both our doctrines and our experience. With 
these guards, and with the blessing of a triune God, our doctrines will 
remain pure forever. 





THE FouR POINTS OF MBTHODISM: 


HEART CONVERSION, ASSURANCE, CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, 
AND SANCTIFICATION, 


JAMES E. EVANS, D. D. 


Tue four points of Methodism—Heart Conversion, Assurance, Chris- 
tian Experience, and Sanctification—have been assigned to this essay by 
the Centenary Committee, and as my time is limited, I proceed at once to 
the subject in hand. 

Conversion is a term almost always used in the Word of God to signify 
a spiritual change in the inner man. The Psalmist says, “The law of the 
Lord is perfect, converting the soul.” (Psa. xix, 7.) The Savior says, 
“For this people’s heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, 
and their eyes they have closed, lest at any time they should see with 
their eyes, and hear with their ears, and should understand with their 
heart, and should be converted, and I should heal them.” (Matt. xiii, 15.) 
Peter says: “Repent ye therefore, and be converted, that your sins may be 
blotted out, when times of refreshing shall come from the presence of the 
Lord.” (Acts iii, 19.) Moreover, Jesus said to his disciples: “ Except ye be 
converted and become as little children, ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” (Matt. xviii, 3.) These passages mean more than the 
conversion of the intellect from infidelity to a belief of the truths of Chris- 
tianity, or the conversion of the outer life from sin to the morality of the 
Bible. They teach the regeneration of the heart and all that is implied in 
the new birth. 

To know what it is to be “converted and become as little children ” 
we must understand the moral state of the child. The child, most assur- 
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edly, is free from guilt, and is in the favor of God. It has none of the 
practical virtues of godliness, but it is in such relation to the atonement of 
Christ as secures its salvation if it dies before it commits willful, conscious 
sin, for Christ says, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” And yet its 
nature is all depraved and corrupted by the fall. The Psalmist says: “The 
wicked are estranged from the womb; they go astray as soon as they be 
born, speaking lies.” (Psa. lviii, 3.) Again, ‘‘ Behold, I was shapen in 
iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me.” (Psa. li, 5.) Jeremiah 
xvii, 9, says: ‘““The heart is deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked; who can know it?” And.our Savior says: “For from within, out 
of the heart of man, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, fornication, mur- 
ders,” etc. (Mark vii, 21.) It is therefore evident that the child inherits 
“the old man,” ‘‘the body of sin.” But, as this is inherited from the first 
Adam, without the agency of the child, so, if it dies in infancy, it will 
receive purification from the second Adam,-Jesus Christ, without its voli- 
tion. The child is also in spiritual life by virtue of its union with Christ 
through the atonement. As the union of the spirit with the body consti- 
tutes the life of the body, so the union of God with the soul gives moral 
life to the soul; and as the body is dead when the spirit leaves it, so the 
soul is morally dead when separated from Christ. The Word declares, 
“The soul that sinneth it shall die.” When the child-comes to years and 
willfully sins against God the soul then becomes “dead in trespasses and 
sins.” It then adds to its inherited depravity personal guilt and pollution, 
and needs conversion, “regeneration,” and to be “born again,” to bring 
it into its moral childhood state again. Regeneration begets new moral 
life into the soul. St. Paul says: “And you hath he quickened who were 
dead in trespasses and sins.” (Eph. ii, 1, and also verses 4 and 5.) “But 
God, who is rich in mercy, for his great love wherewith he toved us, even 
when we were dead in sins, hath quickened us together with Christ.” It 
is evident, therefore, that the process of conversion whereby we become as 
little children is to regenerate and quicken the soul, “dead” in sins, into 
moral life, that we may be born again and become babes in Christ. It is 
a conversion from death to life, from guilt to pardon, from personal defile- 
ment to purity, by the washing of regeneration ; “not by works of right- 
eousness which we have done, but according to his mercy he saved us by 
the washing of regeneration and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” (Titus iii, 5.) 
Conversion is not only a quickening into moral life, but also a cleansing 
from the pollution of our persondl sins, so that we are created anew in 
Christ Jesus. Old things have passed away and all things have become 
new; new desires, new affections, new motives, and new purposes. The 
man has become a “babe” in Christ. He is now in the moral state of a 
little child, no guilt, no actual impurity, in a state of acceptance with God 
and in such relation to the atonement of Christ as secures his salvation if 
he dies without further enlightenment as to inherited depravity, for he 
has been converted and become as a little child. But conversion—regener- 
ation—being born again, does not remove inherited depravity, ‘‘the old 
man,” “the body of sin,” remains as in a little child. The little child 
when it comes to years will find inherited corruption within which must 
now be cleansed by faith in Christ, so also the babe in Christ. As the 
light of God’s Word, of the Holy Ghost, and of experience shines into the 
soul, he will discover that inbred sin still remains, which must be removed 
\ 
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by “entire sanctification,” yet to beobtained. Conversion is a glorious trans- 
formation of the heart, but is not “entire sanctification; that would be 
to become more than a little child. But it does give power to live without 
willful sin. St. John says: ‘‘ Whosoever is born of God doth not commit 
sin.” (1 John ili, 9.) Also, ““We know that whosoever is born of God 
sinneth not, but he that is begotten of God keepeth himself, and that 
wicked one toucheth him not.” 

Mr. Wesley says, “ But even babes in Christ are so far perfect as not 
to commit sin. He that sinneth is of the Devil. We agree,” he says, “that 
whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin.” Conversion is a state of 
peace with God, of love to God, of joy in the Holy Ghost. If a man dies 
in his babyhood state he will be admitted into heaven on the same grounds 
of little children. 

Assurance is the next point to be considered. Assurance includes both 
the testimony of our own spirits and the witness of the Holy Ghost with 
ours to our conversion and adoption as sons of God. St. Paul says: “The 
Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit that we are the children of 
God.” (Rom. viii, 16.) ‘And because ye are sons God hath sent forth the 
spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba Father.” (Gal. iv, 6.) 

Mr. Wesley says: “It is a direct testimony to or inward impression on 
the soul whereby the Spirit of God witnesses to my spirit that I am a child 
of God; that Christ hath loved me and given himself for me; that I, even 
I, am reconciled to God.” 

Richard Watson says: “The doctrine is the inward witness or testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit to the adoption or sonship of believers, from 
which flows a comfortable persuasion or conviction of our present accept- 
ance with God, and the hope of our future and eternal glory, the witness 
of the Spirit is direct and not. mediate.” He says: “This is no new doc- 
trine.” “St. Bernard, Bishop Hooper, Bishop Brownriggs, Archbishop 
Ussher, Bishop Pearson, Dr. Isaac Barrow, and others maintained this doc- 
trine.”” The witness of the Spirit presupposes a work of conversion done 
in the soul, to which he sets his seal that it is conversion and adoption. 
The man is conscious of a glorious change and is persuaded that he is a 
child of God; the Spirit of God concurs, the soul is assured and cries Abba 
Father, my Lord and my God. ; 

This assurance is essential to peace and joy. If there be doubt of 
pardon, there is no peace; there can be no joy; there must be unrest and 
trouble. Our Heavenly Father has provided a better state for his children. 
“Tf any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be 
of God or whether I speak of myself.” Whether Iam achild of God or an heir 
of hell, is a question too momentous to be left in doubt and uncertainty. 
That Christianity is a divine reality, and that I am a child of God, admits 
all the proof open to any other question, and a source of testimony known 
to nothing else. There are only three sources of knowledge on all ordinary 
subjects, namely: The testimony of third parties, personal observation, 
and consciousness. By the first, I know that there are such cities as Lon- 
don, Paris, and Dublin, and that such men as Washington, Alexander, and 
Bonaparte have lived, though I never saw them. In the same way, I 
know that Christianity is true, by the testimony of Abel, Abraham, Enoch, 
Elijah, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, Peter, and the fathers. 

Knowledge is also obtained by personal observation. What I see, I 
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am said to know. Thus we know Christianity is a divine verity. We have - 
seen it in all its stages, through the struggles of the convicted sinner, the 
shouts of the converted soul, the peace and joy of the believer, amid the 
afflictions and trials of life, and the triumphs of the dying saint exclaiming, 
“The best of all is, God is with us;” “All is well;” “ Jesus saves me now.” 
With such testimony, do we not know Christianity is true ? 

But to all this is added conscious experience—a change from death to 
life, from enmity to God, and the love of all evil to hatred to sin and 
love to God, from sorrow and wretchedness to joy in the Holy Ghost, from 
the fear of death and hell to a hope of immortality and eternal life. No 
marvel St. Paul should say, “I know whom I have believed.” 

And still more, the converted soul has the testimony of God, the wit- 
ness of the Spirit with his, that he is a child of God—a testimony given to 
no other question. 

So that, with the testimony of the fathers, personal observation, con- 
scious experience, and the testimony of the Spirit, the Christian has assur- 
ance doubly sure. 

The third point assigned to this essay is ‘“‘ Christian Experience.” 

Methodism maintains that Christianity is not a mere theory, but an 
experimental verity, and that, not only in the outer, but also in the in- 
ner, man. ‘ 

In this respect it meets a universal demand.of our nature. It matters 
not what is presented to the mind for its reception, the question arises: 
Is it true? Has any body ever tried it? This is true of every thing new. 
Of a new principle in science, in mechanism, in government, in agriculture, 
in any thing, the mind demands an experimental verification. And this 
demand is the more imperative as the question rises in importance. 
Christianity involves the moral life and death of both soul and body; 
heaven and hell—the present well-being and the eternal destiny of man. 
On such a question the mind can not be satisfied with mere theory, no 
matter how grand or how logically presented. Has any body ever been 
born again? How can these things be? is the natural demand of the 
mind, which nothing but the testimony of experience can satisfy. Chris- 
tianity fully meets this want of the human mind. It challenges the 
experimental test of all men. “If any man will do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine,” in life, in death, and to all eternity. Experience 
is the all-satisfying test of Christianity. 

But it is proper to consider this experience somewhat in detail. 

Deep and profound conviction for sin against God is essential to a 
sound Christian experience, such as the Psalmist felt when he exclaimed: 
“T found trouble and sorrow; then called I upon the name of the Lord;” 
“out of the belly of hell I cried unto the Lord.’”’ And as Saul of Tarsus 
_ when he cries out: ‘‘O wretched man that Iam! Who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?” Like the Philippian jailer: ‘Sirs, what 
must I do to be saved?” The heart must be broken for sin, and broken 
from sin. Without a deep and genuine repentance we can not be Chris- 
tians at all, much less have a Christian experience in life. True repent- 
ance is a foundation principle; without it all professions are radically 
defective. ‘The Wesleyan fathers emphasized this, and held the sinner to 
the evil of sin, and to the terrors of the law, till he realized the exceed- 
ing sinfulness of sin, before Christ the Savior was presented. Scriptural 
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‘ repentance leads to faith in Jesus Christ the Savior. Just how a penitent 
soul believes to salvation is difficult to explain. But just where the soul 
despairs of all help but in Jesus Christ, trust in him for salvation is ex- 
perienced, and a sense of pardon, peace, and usually of joy inexpressible 
fills the soul. This state of mind continues for a longer or shorter space 
of time. If the faith abides, the peace and joy continue; but, if doubt is 
allowed, the mind becomes troubled again. The tempter persuades some 
that it is all a delusion; and they begin to pray for pardon, and, finding 
the burden of sin is removed, pray to feel it as before, but it does not re- 
turn; then the temptation is that God has given them up for presuming 
to think they were converted. This is a dark hour, but they persevere, 
and the light shines again, and all is well. In some cases the convert 
does not accept the work because it was not as he expected. Such persons 
struggle on in the dark; but God reveals himself to them by and by, and 
they, too, cry: “Abba Father, my Lord and my God!” In this state of 
assurance the Christian is disposed to believe he loves God with all his 
soul, and that he will not see trouble any more. But the tempter comes 
again, and the conflicts of an evil world discover to him that there are 
evil tendencies in his heart, and that he has to watch and pray lest they 
lead him into sin.- Perhaps the first discovery he makes is ah inward op- 
position to some duty Christianity imposes, or a desire to indulge in some 
old besetting sin. This is what Mr. Wesley, Watson, Fletcher, Dr. Clarke, 
Benson, and others call “inbred sin,” or “inherited depravity,” not re- 
moved in regeneration and the new birth. If, therefore, the Christian 
does not go on to “ perfection,” to “entire sanctification,” his experience 
will be variable, sometimes conscious of sins of omission, and sometimes 
indulging sinful tempers and desires, which produce doubt and darkness ; 
then seeking forgiveness, and rejoicing in the evidence of his acceptance 
again. And such will be the experience of his life, unless he obtain “en- 
tire sanctification,” which is the ‘‘fourth point” of this essay. 

Sanctification is a word used to signify purity. It sometimes means 
consecration. I shall use it in the sense of purity. A “pure heart,” 
“perfection,” and “holiness” have often the same meaning in the Word 
of God. : , 

The Scriptures teach a distinction between regeneration and “ entire 
sanctification.” 

St. Paul, in his letters to the Corinthians, speaks of them as “ babes in 
Christ,” as being “‘ washed,” as “‘ justified,” even “ sanctified.” Doubtless he 
means cleansed from the pollution of personal sins. And yet he says they 
are “carnal,” and urges them to clease themselves “from all filthiness of 
the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God.” Also, in his 
letter to the Thessalonians, he speaks of them as having “faith and labor 
of love,” as the “elect of God,” as having “‘ much assurance,” haying “joy 
in the Holy Ghost,” so that they were “ensamples to all that believe in 
Macedonia and Achaia.” And yet Paul desired to see them, that he 
“might perfect that which was lacking in their faith,” “to the end He ”— 
the Lord—“ may establish your hearts unblamable in holiness before God.” 
And finally he prays that ‘the very God of peace sanctify you wholly, and 
‘I pray God your whole spirit and soul and body be preserved blameless 
unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” ° 

These passages are addressed to the regenerate, even unto “babes in 
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Christ” who had been “born again.” To the sinner, Christ says: “Ye 
must be born again.” ‘To the regenerate ‘“‘babes,” he says: ‘“‘ Be ye holy, 
for I am holy.” So we see that the Scriptures teach that “ entire sanc- 
tification” is a subsequent and higher state of grace than regeneration and 
the new birth. Our standards all teach the same doctrine. 

The first restrictive rule in our Discipline forbids the General Confer. 
ence from altering “our articles of religion”’ or ‘‘standards of doctrine,” 
Mr. Wesley says ‘the new birth is not the same with sanctification.” 
That it is the same, he says, “ was never heard of in the Church for seven- 
teen hundred years;” “the seeds of sin remain till the man is sanctified 
throughout.” He says (Vol. I, p. 124): “ From what has been said, we 
may easily learn the mischievousness of that opinion that we are wholly 
sanctified when we are justified.” ‘It does immense harm. It entirely 
blocks the way to any further change.” ‘We still,” says he, “retain 
depth of sin, and the consciousness of this, which constrains us to groan 
for full deliverance to Him that is mighty to save.” 

Mr. Watson (Vol. II, p. 450, Institutes) says: “That a distinction ex- 
ists between a regenerate state and a state of entire perfect holiness will be 
generally allowed.” “It is a still higher degree of deliverance from sin, as 
well as a higher growth in Christian virtues.” 

Mr. Fletcher says: ‘ We do not deny that the remains of the carnal 
mind still cleave to imperfect Christians.” 

Dr. Clarke says: “I believe justification and sanctification to be widely 
distinct works.” 

Bishop Hedding says: ‘“ The justified soul finds in himself the remains 
of inbred corruption or original sin.” 

Dr. George Peck says: ‘‘The doctrine of entire sanctification as a dis- 
tinct work wrought in the soul by the Holy Ghost is the great distinguish- 
ing doctrine of Methodism. The doctrine that justification and entire 
sanctification take place at one and the same time is contrary to our stand- 
ard theologians.” 

Dr. Steele says that “all the reformed Churches in Europe and America 
agree that there is an infection of nature remaining in them that are re- 
generated.” 

Our Hymn Book and Discipline maintain the same doctrine. The 
Hymn Book says: ; 

“Speak the second time be clean, 
Take away my inbred sin; 
Every stumbling-block remove, 
Cast it out by perfect love.’ 


The Discipline says, ‘‘Men are justified before they are sanctified.” 
Every preacher received into the traveling connection has been asked, 
“Have you faith in Christ? Are you going on to perfection? Do you ex- 
pect to be made perfect in love in this life? Are you groaning after it ?” 
These evidences from the standards of Methodism might be multiplied 
almost indefinitely that sanctification is distinct from and a higher state of 
grace than regeneration and the new birth. Whosoever, therefore, teaches 
contrary to this is not a Methodist in doctrine, and if a Methodist, he vio- 
lates the first Restrictive Rule of the Discipline. The question naturally 
arises, How is “entire sanctification” obtained? On this point, also, an 
opinion obtains in conflict with our standards. It is maintained by some 
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persons that entire sanctification is simply a growth in grace. They argue 
that the babe is perfect, and only needs to grow to become a man; the 
blade is perfect, and only needs to grow to make the ripe corn in the ear. 
If these figures teach that the babe is pure, it does not need to grow into 
sanctification. The babe and the blade have the seeds of death in them as 
well as the elements of growth. If we cleave to the figure, the babe in 
Christ has the seeds of death in its moral nature, and must die unless these 
seeds or roots of sin:are removed by “entire sanctification.” If it is ad- 
mitted, as it must be, that inherited depravity remains in the regenerate 
babe in Christ, then how is growth to cleanse the soul? It is impure, and 
must be cleansed. Growth of the blade of corn does not dig up the grass 
and weeds. Will they not grow as fast or faster than the corn? True, we 
are commanded to “grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Savior Jesus Christ.”’ But the Bible nowhere teaches that the impurities 
of the heart are removed by such growth in grace. Cleansing from sin is 
everywhere ascribed to the blood of Christ. 

This is made manifest by the terms used in the Bible on this subject. 
The Psalmist prays, ‘Create in me a clean heart.” Paul says, ‘“‘ We are bis 
workmanship, created in righteousness and true holiness.’”’ To create is 
not a growth. 

Moreover, the word cleanse is used to this end. St. Paul says, “‘ Dearly 
beloved, having these promises, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness 
of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God.” John says, 
“Tf we confess our sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness ;” and, “The blood of his Son, Jesus 
Christ, cleanseth us from all sin.” 

These passages all show that purity is by cleansing, and not by growth. 

The term sanctify is used with the same signification. Nowhere do the 
Scriptures show that entire sanctification is the result of growth ; but every- 
where they teach that it is the work of the Holy Ghost, creating, cleansing, 
sanctifying the soul by an application of the blood of Christ Jesus the Lord. 

The standards of Methodism fully sustain this view of Scripture 
teaching on this subject. 

Mr. Wesley says: “You may obtain a growing victory over sin from 
the moment you are justified. But this is not enough. The body of sin, 
the carnal mind, mu&t be destroyed.” “To talk,” he says, “of this work 
being gradual would be nonsense, as much as if we talked of gradual jus- 
tification.” 

Mr. Fletcher teaches that “ growth in grace, or the gradual process, is 
not the condition of entire sanctification.” 

Dr. Bangs says: ‘‘ Those who teach that we are gradually to grow into 
a state of sanctification, without ever experiencing an instantaneous change 
from inbred sin to inward holiness, which will show itself by its fruits, are 
to be repudiated as unsound, antiscriptural, and antimethodistic.” 

Entire sanctification is, therefore, not obtained by growth in grace, but 
by a full and entire consecration to God; accompanied by a present faith 
that the blood of Jesus cleanseth me now from all sin.” 

The Wesleyan standards sustain this view. Mr. Wesley says: ‘In 
London alone I found six hundred and fifty-two members of our Society 
who were exceedingly clear in their experience, and whose testimony I 
could see no reason to doubt; and every one of these (after the most care- 
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ful inquiry, I have not found one exception, either in Great Britain or 
Ireland) has declared that his deliverance from:sin was instantaneous, that 
the change was wrought in a moment.’ Moreover he says: “The voice of 
God to your soul is, Believe and be saved. Faith is the condition, and the 
only condition, of sanctification, exactly as it is of justification. No man 
is sanctified till he believes; every man, when he believes, is sanctified.” 
To this view of the subject all our standards agree. 

To this work of grace the Spirit of God bears his witness as distinctly 
as in justification; without this witness no one should profess sanctifica- 
tion. But where this is enjoyed, it should be professed to the glory of a 
complete Savior. Such is the Word of God and Wesleyan teaching. 
Wesley, Fletcher, Clark, Benson, Bramwell, Asbury,—all maintain. it 
should be professed where it is possessed. 

Christ says: ‘‘ Ye are the light of the world ;’’ ‘‘ Neither do men light 
a candle and put it under a bushel, but on a candlestick, and it giveth 
light to all that are in the house;” and, “‘ Whosoever, therefore, shall 
confess me before men, him will I confess also before my Father which is 
in heaven.” Mr. Fletcher says he lost the blessing several times by not 
confessing it; and such is the experience of others down to the present 
time. 

Much remains to be said; but my time admonishes me to close. 
O, what a glorious realization to know that “the blood of his Son, Jesus 
Christ, cleanseth us from all sin,” and keeps us ready to be revealed in that 
day! God hasten the day when this shall be the experience of all Meth- 
odists everywhere, and of all Christians of every name as well. Then 
shall the mission of Methodism have been accomplished, to spread Scrip- 
tural holiness throughout the world. Then shall all nations and kindred 
and tongues and people upon the face of the whole earth shout aloud the 
acclaim, ‘‘ Alleluiab! for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth !” 


THE INFLUBNCE OF _MBETHODISM ON OTHER 
DENOMINATIONS. 


JAMES M. KING, D.D. 


TyE historian of Methodism says: ‘ As a great religious development 
of the last century, affecting largely our common Protestantism, and un- 
questionably destined to affect it still more profoundly, Methodism does 
not belong exclusively to the denominations which have appropriated its 
name.” 4 

The importance of Methodism in human history consists in the fact 
that with it dawned a better day for humanity in a work of God by a rev- 
elation of a new divine purpose to promote the renovation and salvation of 
the race. 

Dean Stanley said, at the unveiling of the tablet in Westminster 
Abbey in 1876, to the memory of John and Charles Wesley, they “preached 
those great effects which have never since died out in English: Chris- 
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tendom;” and on another occasion, ‘‘ The Methodist movement in both its 
branches, Arminian and Calvinistic, has molded the spiritual character of 
the English-speaking Protestantism of the world.” This great writer and 
thinker certainly responds affirmatively to Tyerman’s question in his intro- 
duction to his “‘ Life of John Wesley :” “Is it not a truth that Methodism 
is the greatest fact in the history of the Church ?” 

In the discussion of this question we shall, of course, be obliged to de- 
pend largely upon testimony from authentic sources and competent wit- 
nesses, both Methodistic and non-Methodistic. 

It must be remembered, also, that it is impossible to discover at all ade- 
quately the influence of Methodism on other denominations, without con- 
sidering its general influence upon society, because the two are inseparable. 
The relation of Great Britain to America also enters into all such discus- 
sions, because of their common language, civilization, origin, and faith. 

We need first to look at the condition of the field which Methodism 
was raised up to cultivate in England. 

Justification by faith and the witness of the Spirit were denied in the 
pulpit, although found in the creeds. In many Churches predestinarian 
decrees had engendered Antinomianism, and in others had displaced the 
saving doctrines of the Cross. The clergy had become revoltingly corrupt. 
Judge Blackstone says of this period that he listened to every clergyman of 
note in the Established Church in London, and “heard not a single sermon 
which had more of the Gospel in it than the writings of Cicero, and that it 
would have been impossible to know, from what he heard, whether the 
preacher was a follower of Confucius, of Mohammed, or of Christ.” <A 
writer in the North British Review (1847), says the time was near at hand 
when the “ measure of its iniquity was full to the very brim, and the land 
was become reprobate, blighted, and accursed by its enormities, and scathed 
and. rejected of God. This awful doom, however, was averted, and the re- 
vival of religion denominated Methodism was the principal means at once 
of saving the country from so great a calamity, and of introducing the 
brightest era in British history.” 

Isaac Taylor says, ‘‘ The Anglican Church was a system under which 
men had lapsed into heathenism ;” and Punshon says of the condition of 
Dissenting Churches at the time Methodism appeared: “‘ Among Dissenters, 
if the truth was held, it was as a sentiment rather than a power, and while 
a large number of the clergy sought relief from subscription to articles 
which they had long disowned, others drank or dreamed away their lives. 
Shepherds were profligate or ‘ala; while the hungry sheep looked up and 
were not fed.” 

. James E. T. Rogers, M. P., in an article in the Princeton Review (1882), on 
“The Dawn of the English Reformation,” has recently said: “ One effort was 
made to purify the English Church from within during the eighteenth 
century. Of course, I allude to the movement of the Wesleys. The Anglican 
element in the Church had degenerated into the Tory High Church faction, 
or had been manipulated in order to aid Jacobite plots. The principal 
clergy in the great towns were Whigs, whose theology was a scarcely dis- 
guised Arianism. Many of the Independents and all the Presbyterians in 
England had become avowed Unitarians. The religious spirit was nearly 
extinct in the Anglican Church, when the Wesleys strove to bring back 
-faith, piety, and discipline.” The writer then proceeds to give a remarka- 
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ble summary of the work accomplished for individual Christian life, and 
for the reformation of the Churches. 

The late vice-chancellor of England, Sir Launcelot Shadwell, said: “It 
is my firm belief that to the Wesleyan body we are indebted for a large 
‘proportion of the religious feeling which exists among the general body of 
the community, not only of this country, but throughout a great portion of 
the civilized world besides.” 

While the lamentable condition of things described existed, and while 
Methodism was coming into the world at Oxford, God was preparing the 
field by isolated examples in Great Britain and America of his willingness 
to pour out the Holy Spirit, and the prayers of a few faithful souls in many 
lands were being answered. 

The founders of Methodism originally designed to mold the characters 
of men, and thus shape their relationships to God, and not to determine 
their ecclesiastical standing. It made no assaults upon creeds and theolog- 
ical systems, and proposed ho substitutes for them. It sought to make men 
better by inducing them to lead lives that would illustrate their creeds. 
Denominationalism, resisting this righteous purpose, made . organization 
necessary to preserve the results secured. In the beginning the Wesleys 
and Whitefield were assisted by ministers of different denominations, and 
thus the newly aroused spiritual life flowed through the established chan- 
nels. Bringing creeds to the test of a conscious and saving experience, 
they were not reconstructed, but reinterpreted in harmony with the Word 
of God and the needs of man. It is not by a new theology that Method- 
ism has influenced the other Churches for good, but by furnishing a new 
stand-point of interpretation, and thus extending so as to-take in, as we be- 
lieve, normal views of apostolic Christianity. 

Orthodoxy has never been the boasted conservator of the inner life of 
Methodism, but the spiritual life has preserved its orthodoxy, and that 
often despite the untutored condition of its preacher. 

Isaac Taylor justly says “that the field-preaching of Wesley and 
Whitefield in 1739 was the event whence the religious epoch now current 
must date its commencement; that back to the events of that time must 
we look, necessarily, as often as we seek to trace to its source what is most 
characteristic of the present time. It is the starting-point of our modern 
religious history.” 

This Methodistic influence, being mainly spiritual, is consequently 
eternal in its results. It can not be tabulated nor represented by statis- 
tics. It is a reformation that has no temporal powers to defend it by the 
might of armies and the sacrifices of blood. Despite the assaults made 
upon it, sometimes causing martyrdom, it has depended solely upon the 
God of love for its aggressive power, and has given the Christian world 
the first example of a great reformation amounting to a revolution that 
has not brought war upon the nations. Its object has not been to search 
out lost truth, but to give life to known truth already formulated in ac- 
cepted creeds. Dr. Pope says: “ Methodism is slowly diffusing its 
leaven through almost every form of corrupt Christianity; it is silently 
impressing its influence, acknowledged or unacknowledged, upon the 
uncorrupt Churches of Christendom; while, as an independent and 
self-contained organization, it is erecting its firm superstructure in 
many lands.” 


» 
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Methodism entered America while the land was still subject to Great 
Britain. It found a genial soil. It depended, however, on the English 
clergy for the sacraments, and when most of these left the country on ac- 
count of the Revolutionary War, organization and an ordained ministry 
became necessary both for preservation and aggression. This took place 
some five years before the organization of our national constitutional goy- 
ernment. Methodism was really the only form of religion that prospered 
during the Revolution, especially in the Middle States. The Colonial 
English Church, with its centers of power in Virginia, had little vitality, 
and was almost extinguished by the war. It sought incorporation and 
recognition by the authority of the State, but a bill was passed for the 
“Incorporation of all religious societies.” This gave a free field to all 
Churches. Dr. Dorchester says, in his review of the religious condition of 
the world, at the period of which we write: “Crossing the Atlantic, we 
find the Church in the American Colonies not much better. The Virginia 
Colony was never noted for either its morality or piety, and the tendency 
‘was downward rather than upward. In Maryland, among the numerous 
civil and ecclesiastical distractions which prevailed, things were even worse. 
The Lord’s day was generally profaned, religion despised, and the clergy 
were scandalous in behavior. ‘In the New York Colony, the Dutch Church, 
dependent upon the mother Church in Amsterdam, performed its work 
under serious embarrassments, and the Episcopal Church, sustained by 
the civil power, partook of the prevailing laxity of English manners at 
home.” Among the Presbyterians in every state where they had strength, 
revivals of religion were unknown; an orthodox creed and a decent exter- 
nal conduct were the only conditions of Church communion, and intel- 
lectual and scholastic qualifications the only conditions for entering the 
ministry, while the preaching was about “dead orthodoxy,” to the neglect 
of human sinfulness and the necessity of regeneration. 

One of the pivotal points in the history of Protestant denominations 
in this country is the influence of Arminian Methodism in the great the- 
ological controversies and changes of the last and the present centuries. 
In New England, Methodism has rolled away the doctrinal stone that 
sealed the tombs of men “dead in trespasses and sins.” Not long before 
Methodism entered New England, men must be members of the Church in 
order to vote or to hold office. This reduced religion to a form and ex- 
pelled principle; it prepared for society and buginess, but not for heaven. 
In the Calvinistic Churches personal experience was not considered a 
necessary qualification for the ministry, and the exercise of Church official 
functions. Presbyterian Synods determined that all baptized persons, not 
heretical or scandalous, should be permitted to partake of the Lord’s-sup- 
per, and if educated for the purpose, should be admitted to the ministry. 
Public ministerial service and private character were not required to be in 
harmony. The number of parishes had decreased instead of increased 
with the population during the preceding fifty years. Even the devout 
Edwards had repelled the charge of teaching the “knowledge of sins for- 
given” as the privilege of believers, and the prevalent “ theology taught 
the necessary continuance of sin in believers through life.” Pre-election, 
prereprobation, final perseverance and infant damnation were preached 
and believed. There was, of course, a horror of Arminianism, based upon 
distorted views of its doctrines. Calvinistic pulpits and writers persist- 
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ently applied the name of Arminius to designate doctrines which he con- 
demned with as much explicitness and far more consistency than Calvinists 
themselves. And this was their common method of controversy. 

Professor Allen, of the Cambridge Episcopal School, in an article on 
“The Theological Renaissance of the Nineteenth Century,” in the Prince- 
ton Review, of 1882, writes of Calvinism: ‘Like the faith of Mohammedan- 

_ism, Calvinism was a fighting and conquering creed for Christianity. It 
nerved the arms of great heroes in the sanguinary, almost disheartening, 
wars in the Netherlands, in Germany, and England. But when the neces- 
sity which had created it disappeared Calvinism became a stereotyped 
theology, in which empty formulas did duty for what had once been living 
convictions, and instead of being an inspiration, became a burden to the 
religious consciousness, presenting a distorted conception of Deity, and 
only faintly reflecting the idea of the Christian revelation.” 

On the other hand, the Christian Advocate, of April, 1845, paid this de- 
served tribute to Calvinism. ‘(But what an amazing inconsistency; these 
advocates of an enslaved will are the steadiest friends of human liberty. 
To promote it, they have always been ready to pour out their blood like 
water. They are the men to confront councils and kings, though there be 
as many devils as tiles on the roofs of the houses. They are the friends 
of education, the publishers of the Bible, the sleepless defenders of the 
country’s liberty, the emancipators of the press, the observers of the Sab- 
bath, the inflexible opponents of priestly domination, the friends of the 
people, and the unblenching martyrs for the truth.” 

The error of Calvinism lingers in the formulated doctrines of Churches, 
and is occasionally preached, but “it lives rather by virtue of the truths 
which good men have blended with it than from any inherent power of 
the hypothesis itself to win the adherence of thinking men and women.” 
The doctrine of Absolute Predestination did not appear in Christian theol- 
ogy in logical form but once in the first eight hundred years of the history 
of the Church. And then appeared only to be condemned. Seven hun- 
dred years afterwards it appeared again without ambiguity under Calvin. 
But in Calvin’s school was trained a man to defend the truth. Luther led 
the practical movement, Arminius the theoretical, and Wesley the spiritual. 
One restored courage to the Church, one the ancient truth, and one religious 
life. Universal redemption, conditional predestination, and personal con- 
sciousness of salvation, thus were secured doctrinally and experimentally. 
And the main body of the Church to-day in the Old and New World prac- 
tically takes this view. Persecution kept alive the error in portions of 
Scotland and Switzerland. And the descendants of the refugees who came 
to New England were inflexible Calvinists, although their genuine civil 
liberty and personal virtue originally covered up the deformities of their 
creed. 

Dr. Warren says: “The dominance of sensational metaphysics on 
which the last hope of absolute Predestinarians was anchored, is at an end. 
The baseless notion has for the most part assumed the imperfect shape 
which Augustine invented, even where it is inculcated most strenuously. 
Calvinism has passed away; the Augustinism which has succeeded it in 
certain places will quickly follow.” ; 

In an assault upon the modified Calvinism of Edwards, West, Hop- 
kins, and Leibnitz, in 1861, by an eminent Calvinistic writer, they are 
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compared to Mr. Wesley, and this is made the cause of their condemnation. 
A very important point of concession. 

While, as we have seen, Methodism was not raised up to organize a 
new system of theology, its formulated statement of doctrines is complete 
and unmistakable. Dr. Rigg says: ‘‘There can not be found in Christen- 
dom a community which, by the grace of God, is more faithful to the 
summary of the truth which is universally acknowledged to contain the 
principles of the regeneration and life of the world. Methodism, whether 
in England or in the universal dominions of England or in America, has 
never given birth to heresy.” Methodism attempted to correct in New 
England what it believed to be the erroneous doctrinal views of the Cal- 
vinistic denominations. 

The following doctrines, briefly stated, were the powers employed: 
Free Will, placing the responsibility of sin on the sinner; Unlimited Atone- 
ment, opening free salvation to all; Gracious Ability, encouraging and lead- 
ing the sinner to faith; Witness of the Holy Spirit, leading the convert to 
communion with God; Possible Apostasy, warning him to “hold fast the 
profession of his faith,” with the assurance of present salvation ; Entire 
Sanctification, inspiring him to press on to every height of holiness. 

Methodism exerted a great influence upon the historical development 
of Christian doctrine in the other denominations. 

Most of the accounts of theological controversy have been written by 
men whose sympathies were enlisted against Arminian Methodism, either 
from Lutheran jealousy or Calvinistic hatred, and thus they have been 
(unconsciously perhaps) incapable of either recognizing or delineating the 
true significance of the great ecclesiastical movement to which Methodism 
gave the principal impulse. 

In a large sense it recalled the world to the standard faith which the 
Church had held for fifteen centuries. In New England, while giving just 
prominence to the great doctrine of Justification by Faith, it. separated it 
from Antinomianism and Fatalism. It largely did away with the doctrines 
of a limited atonement and absolute and unavoidable reprobation. It 
preached a Gospel of purity, benignity, and loveliness, while it was not 
sparing in its terrible denunciations against impenitence, nor in pronounc- 
ing the terrors of the Lord, while at the same time it told the sinner that 
he himself was alone responsible if the wrath of God rested upon him. 

Under this manner of presenting truth, the Calvinistic preaching 
became greatly modified, because the hungry people would not endure the 
stale theorizings about absolute decrees and foreknowledge, but demanded 
practical and saving truth, and if their own religious teachers did not fur- 
nish it they sought it elsewhere. And often the ministers themselves came 
into a better and. living experience of present saving truth. This change 
once begun continued to gain ascendency until the preached Calvinism of: 
to-day bears not the image of the Geneva original. And doctrines that 
could not be preached during the progress of a revival came seldom to be 
preached at all. 

At this time this rigid theology was germinating Rationalism and Uni- 
versalism and semi-Infidelity. The New England Puritan, of 1842, said, 
“The Unitarian apostasy has involved a large proportion of the Churches 
which were first organized by the first settlers of New England.” All the 
Puritan Churches of Boston were infected with Arianism. Methodism did 
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much to lessen this calamity. These were revolts against Calvinism. Meth- 
odism furnished an intermediate and safe ground for multitudes that 
would otherwise have gone to some of these extremes. 

Thre tendency of all pronounced doctrine not only, but of all govern- 
mental theories in the Church is to extremes, and Methodism checked this 
doctrinal tendency, and also modified the rigor of episcopacy, while it 
antagonized the laxity of Congregationalism, toning down the one and 
toning up the other. 

Whence this change in doctrinal preaching in Calvinistic Churches ? 
Blank Calvinism is now seldom distinctly announced in public, except by 
some theological professor acting as a temporary pulpit supply, or by some 
recent graduate from a theological seminary. And he soon learns better. 
The popular mind will not tolerate it. And this is true, not because 
there is a decline, but an advance in religious interest. It is not preached. 
The membership of the Churches are strangers to its import. Men edu- 
cated in Methodist homes and converted at Methodist altars feel them- 
selves at home under the preaching of nominally Calvinistic ministers. It 
was not so formerly. — 

The importance of this influence exerted on New England and East- 
ern denominations and their theology can not be exaggerated, because our 
itinerants, pushing out on the frontiers so largely settled from the East, 
have not been obliged to fight the old battles over again, but have raised 
the standards of a better theology before the old had opportunity to in- 
trench itself. 

All honor to the memory of Jesse Lee, whose tenacity of purpose and 
whose burning and persistent zeal at last triumphed in thrusting Method- 
ism, with all it means, into the Church history of the Puritan States. Dr. 
Curry, writing of this New England doctrinal controversy, said, many 
years ago: “Through all this protracted controversy the ancient ortho- 
doxy gradually yielded to the aggressions of a better faith. It soon 
became manifest that the doctrines of the Cambridge and Saybrook plat- 
forms could not be maintained in their original forms. At first there was 
only some modifications in the manner of stating them, and a hiding of 
the more offensive features. But this concession to outraged public senti- 
ment came too late to effect its purpose.” “A change but little antici- 
pated by their fathers has come upon the men of this generation, of 
which an efficient cause is to be found in the labors of the early Method- 
ist preachers.” 

In our judgment, paradoxical as it may appear, the Calvinism of 
Whitefield was one of the instruments in the hand of God for the exten- 
sion of the Methodist Reformation. It gave him access to that class of 
mind and thought, in Great Britain and elsewhere, that Wesley could not 
reach. In America he was the John the Baptist, all on fire with essential 
truth, and had not Calvinistic prejudice to contend with. He aroused an 
appetite for experimental piety in Calvinistic Churches. Then Arminian 
Methodism came in, continued and extended the work of revival, and 
purged the theology, and organized results. In England Wesley excluded 
Calvinism from his Societies. He lost Whitefield, but in permanent re- 
sults gained immeasurably. As Whitefield closed his work of spreading 
the spiritual influence of the Methodist revival in American Churches 
from Maine to Georgia, the great work of Arminian Methodism began in 
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the New World. Calvinism was antagonized wherever it retarded the 
progress of the revival of spiritual religion, but in the articles of religion 
adjusted by Methodism for the New World theological controversies were 
ignored, and Calvinists with Arminians could enter the same communion. 
Robert R. Doherty, of the Christian Advocate, writes as follows: 

“Tts doctrines have triumphed through their own inherent truthful- 
ness. Judged by human standards, every risk of adulteration has been 
taken. They have been put into the most popular phraseology by men 
who never saw the inside of a college, and some of whom were even de- - 
prived of the ordinary instructions of childhood. They have been pro- 
claimed in the backwoods by evangelists whose hands were as horny, and 
whose homespun garments were as coarse, as those of their listeners. 

“ Many of their best elucidators have been illiterate class-leaders and 
exhorters. But schools have sprung up wherever these doctrines have 
been preached, and the noble theological institutions from which our 
young preachers are,now graduated, and the magnificent theological liter- 
ature which Methodism has produced, are the natural product of the doe- 
trines which they have been made to defend.” 

“Tn the removal of obstacles to catholic unity Methodism has been the 
teacher of all denominations,” said that eminent Presbyterian divine, the 
late Dr. Beeman. As in the beginning, unorganized, there is not to-day, 
when organized, a distinctive dogma or theological tenet of Methodism 
that hinders it from tendering a catholic and holy fellowship to every one 
of the other families in the Church catholic. Its founder went through 
many lands, a churchman to be sure, but always saying: “Grace be with 
all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.” “ Whoever they 
are that have ‘one spirit, one hope, one Lord, one faith, one God and 
Father of all,’ I can easily bear with their holding wrong opinions—yea, 
and superstitious modes of worship. Nor would I, on these accounts, 
scruple still to include them within the pale of the catholic Church.” 
The exhibition of this spirit has taught others catholicity by imparting its 
own spirit, and by enforcing recognition. 

The late Archbishop Spaulding, with whom I had a valued acquaint 
ance, made to me personally this very remarkable statement, that the only 
sect that Roman Catholicism feared was organized Methodism ; and thig 
fear, he said, was based upon its aggressive zeal and its hearty and simple 
presentation of truth to the common people, without making any prepos- 
terous claims to apostolic successorship or offensive assertion of being the 
Church. He greatly feared the influence of Methodism upon the second 

and third generations of imported Romanists; provided a free school sys- 
tem should become enforced, and the Methodists being most numerous 
and favoring the system increased his solicitude. And he also confessed 
that the spirit and liberty of Methodism had aroused the Roman Catholic 
laity in this country to a desire for greater power in the temporalities of the 
Church. 

German theologians even are beginning to pay respectful tribute to the 
influence of Methodism on other denominations; and German Protestant- 
ism certainly needs performed for it the service rendered by Methodism to 
the Established Church of England. Dr. Whedon says: “The German 
critic acknowledges that the religious revolution brought about by the 
preaching of the two Wesleys and Whitefield has acquired a great signifi- 
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cance, not only because a large, active, and powerful sect has sprung from 
it, that has extended over both hemispheres, but because it has also 
exerted a deep and lasting influence on the Established Church, and is 
likely to exert an influence also on the ethical powers of the nation, and 
affect the course of political affairs.” 

Dr. Schaff, German in nationality and in method of thought, who, in 
past years, has said some decidedly caustic things about Methodism, at a 
time when he knew less about it than he evidently now does, in his ad- 
. dress upon “ Religion in the United States,” at the conference of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, in 1879, held in Basle, said: “Methodism is the youngest, 
and yet numerically the strongest, of the larger Protestant bodies in Amer- 
ica. It is the outcome of the great Anglo-American revival—conducted by 
John Wesley, the organizer; Charles Wesley, the hymnist; and George 
Whitefield, the evangelist—of the religious movement of the eighteenth 
century, which otherwise figures in Church history as a barren century of 
infidelity and revolution.” . . . “It has made the Arminian creed a 
converting agency, and given it practical power such as it never had before. 
It is a well organized army of conquest against the flesh, the world, and the 
devil. Its motto, borrowed from Wesley, is, ‘The world is my parish.’ ” 

At this point, we would add the brief tributes of two eminent Ameri- 
cans. Dr. Tyng said at the Evangelical Alliance meeting in London: “TI 
came from a land where you might as well forget the proud oaks that 
tower in our forests, the glowing capitol we have erected in the center of 
our hills, or the principles of truth and liberty we endeavor to disseminate, 
as to forget the influence of Methodism and the benefits we have secured 
thereby.” And Dr. Baird calls Methodism “the most powerful element 
in the religious prosperity of the United States, as well as one of the firm- 
est pillars of our civil and religious institutions.” ‘ 

The lay service instituted by Wesley, and forming an important part 
of the economy of Methodism, has become an effective power in all denom- 
inations. The lay activities of these later times, Christian associations, 
and organized lay evangelical work in infinite variety may legitimately 
trace their origin and impulse to the divine seal stamped upon the initial 
use of such forces in the Wesleyan revival. Dr. Stevens says: “It has 
practically restored the primitive ‘ priesthood of the people,’ not only by 
the example of its lay local ministry, more than twice as numerous as its 
regular ministry, but by its exhorters, class-leaders, prayer-leaders, and the 
religious activity to which it has trained its laity generally.” 

An unfriendly writer in the Christian Quarterly, in an article on “Our 
Representative Religions,” delivers himself in the following language: “On 
the whole, the Methodist Church will be seen to be a great organization, 
moving on the world for definite and powerful results, striking where 
there is the most to be done.” “It converts for all the other Churches ; for, 
of the products of an ordinary Methodist revival, some go to the Presby- 
terian, some to the Baptist, and some to the Episcopalian and other 
Churches. And of those who unite with the Methodist Church, including 
all classes of temperaments, many subsequently leave it for others, because 
constitutionally not adapted to be Methodists. But, notwithstanding it 
supplies all other Churches, it still keeps itself larger than any of the rest, 
and increases at a faster rate.” 

Bishop Foster says: “ Methodism has never been a proselyting sys-. 
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tem. These are not sheep she has gathered from some other fold. 
She has given much, but received little. She has sent her converts by 
thousands into other communions, to be their brighest jewels. She has 
borrowed but few in return.” 

Certainly, other Protestant denominations ought not to complain of 
the organic existence of Methodism. It does not detract from their 
strength, but all evangelical Christianity is made stronger by it, as it 
gathers in the multitudes, converts them, and then distributes with un- 
sparing hand, so that the spirit of Methodism becomes infused into the 
entire round of denominationalism. So true is this that in 1832 Dr. Dur- 
bin erroneously prophesied that we would not grow denominationally in 
the future as we had in the past, because earnest seekers for salvation 
were no longer obliged to come to us for sympathy and guidance, other 
Churches having become so enlivened by our spirit that inquirers do 
not need to come to us. He saw his prophecy nullified, and helped to 
nullify it. 

Methodism, being not only a revival Church in its methods and pur- 
poses, but being itself an organized revival, it has not only forced the rec- 
ognition of revivals as legitimate means for promoting God’s cause, but 
rendered them a necessity among all denominations that count vital relig- 
ion superior to cold morality, and beauty of holiness more to be desired 
‘than fastidious zstheticism. Now other Churches must cease to grow, must 
confiscate their converts from Methodist altars, or permit revival fires to 
be kindled within their own communion. . 

Our itinerant system has done much to modify the purely professional 
and priestly bearing and relationship of the Protestant ministry to the peo- 
ple, by sending’ men to do a definite and aggressive work for a definite 
time, with the inspiration on them to do with their might what they do, 
because the time is short. Marching with civilization on horseback, it, by 
its sent ministry, prepared the way for a called ministry of other denomi- 
nations, and did much to determine its character. The historian Bancroft 
says: ‘The Methodists were the pioneers of religion; the breath of lib- 
erty has wafted their messages to the masses of the people, encouraged 
them to collect white and black in church or greenwood for council in 
divine love and the full assurance of faith, and carried their consolations 
and songs and prayers to the farthest cabins of the wilderness.”’ Hosts of 
ministers in the past, and hosts now preaching in every branch of Prot- 
estantism, were converted through Methodist instrumentality, and many 
of them, educated and experienced in our ministry, have carried their 
early faith and fire with them. Ours is the only ministry crowded and 
overflowing. Why this state of things? Because the character of our 
conversions is so pronounced and thorough that young’ men feel the 
pressure upon them to be at work for the salvation of souls. 

Bishop Foster says Methodism has given to the pulpits of other de- 
nominations “many of their brightest ornaments. Should some of our 
sister Churches restore to us our own, it would decimate their ranks, and 
send a wail through all their borders. We do not ask it, but, in reckon- 
ing up the trophies of Methodism, we remind them that we have to find 
them among their choicest garlands. Nor do we utter a complaint. 

“Their riches, though our gift, do not leave us poor, though, if given 
. back, it would make them poor indeed. If, while we build our own walls, 
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we can build theirs also, we ask but one thing in return: That, when 
they reckon their great names, they remember and confess that they are 
the gift of Methodism to supply a want which they could not supply 
themselves.” 

Methodism is a revival of the spirit and power of Christian truth and 
life. Warm and energetic, or tender and subdued, its whole system of 
worship and action instinct with a joyous and contagious life, the people 
take to it. Springing from them, our sympathies are with them. It has 
taught the Churches that it is not the mission of Christianity to hold the 
rich within its communion anyway, but to hold them on the same condi- 
tions as it holds the poor. Better without them if they degrade our 
standards or attempt to dictate our religious policy. Whenever and wher- 
ever it has attempted to accommodate itself to the liberal indulgences of 
so-called polite society, it has lost its power and presented a pitiable spec- 
tacle to the world. And whenever its conspicuous men, in or out of offi- 
cial position, have paid court and tribute to men of wealth as such, they 
have compromised the spirit and mission of Methodism before the world. 
Other Protestant denominations have soon settled down into a ministry to 
a certain class, or, if they have cared for the poor, have done it as though 
they were pensioners; but Methodism has largely adhered to its original 
ministry, and, while its poor have-in many instances become rich, it has 
not, as a rule, allowed them to divert it from its primary and Christ-like 
purpose of reaching the multitudes. 

A prominent Presbyterian clergyman recently said to me: “I trust 
Methodism will continue to teach us that it is possible to make the rich 
and the poor realize and illustrate religious companionship and equality.” 

Methodism has taught Christendom that the doctrine of holiness is not 
to be accepted first as a part of systematic divinity, but as a great experi- 
mental fact. The Methodist conception of sanctification has been adopted 
in fact, if not in form, by multitudes in other Churches, incorporated in 
their faith, and proclaimed in their pulpits as both a right and duty of all 
believers, until we can hardly claim it as peculiar to us. It is to be 
feared that, while other Churches are being stirred by the entertaining 
of this central idea of Christianity, Christian purity, the heritage of faith, 
we have been compelled to devote so much time to the rebuke of crude 
and fanatical vagaries on the subject that we are losing sight of the blessed- 
ness and power of the doctrine. 

Methodism has emancipated womanhood, and compelled the other de- 
nominations, although some of them have yielded grudgingly and still 
keep her partially muzzled, to recognize her Christian rights and privileges, 
and to furnish her broad opportunities for usefulness. The mourners and 
comforters of the race, as women have always been, making up two-thirds 
of the membership of the Christian Church, the last faithful friends of 
the Nazarene at Calvary, and the first preachers of his resurrection, 
shackled for seventeen centuries under a distorted interpretation of the 
utterances of Paul, preserving the only piety of the Church in their lives 
often, while the godless authorities sold both them and their Master, they 
wept and waited for their day of deliverance, until the friends of Mary’s 
Son found a friend who recognized their religious rights in the son of 
Susannah Wesley. The influence on other denominations of womanhood 


emancipated by Methodism from the slavery of an assumed inferiority, , 
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and from being the plaything of passion, no pen can describe and no pen- 
cil adequately trace. In leading souls to Christ, in self-sacrificing minis- 
trations to. the diseased, the poor, and the sorrow-stricken, in mission- 
fields, in molding the character of youth, in temperance, and in all reforms 
based on the well-being of man, and in mitigating the horrors of war, 
genuine Christian womanhood, since Methodism was given of God, has 
exalted the Gospel ideal of stewardship, and that without unsexing itself 
or trenching upon the ,well-defined Scriptural prerogatives of man. 

The Methodist Evangelical Reformation required a psalmody in ac- 
cord with its character and purposes. Over fifty different volumes of 
hymns were early produced. The psalmody of the Churches in England 
was completely revolutionized. Dr. Stevens says: “Every important doc- 
trine of Holy Scripture, every degree of spiritual experience, almost every 
shade of religious thought and feeling, and nearly every ordinary relation 
and incident of human life, are treated in Charles Wesley’s abundant and 
ever varying verse.” : 

Methodism owes it to Charles Wesley that its distinctive teachings are 
so embodied in the hymns which the masses of the generations, in other 
communions as well as its own, have sung that it has been preserved in 
doctrinal integrity, while others have been “tossed to and fro, and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine.” This is notably true of that conserva- 
tor of all satisfactory experience, the Holy Spirit’s witness. The peculiari- 
ties of Methodism, so far as they relate to vital religious experience, have 
been sung into the creeds of Christendom. The hymn-writers of Meth- 
odism have been poets who believed that true ‘‘poetry is the religious 
idea incarnate in the beautiful.” Hence they have sung to aid devotion, 
to illustrate holiness, to encourage labor, to console discouragement, to 
inspire joy, to enrich grace, and to assure victory. The hymns of Meth- 
odism largely constitute its liturgy and its psalter. And, containing its 
piety, spirit, and theology, and no collection for Christian worship being 
complete without them, what must be their influence on other Churches 
as they find their way into the hearts of their worshipers? 

We now proceed to give a brief summary of the influence of Method- 
ism as it appeared in the work of its two most conspicuous creators. 

The influence of Whitefield restored the non-conformity of England. 
It counteracted the Socinian and infidel tendencies of Scotland. It revo- 
lutionized, where it did not create, the religion of Wales. It quickened 
into spiritual life and energy the American Calvinistic Churches, resusci- 
tating and extending the revival started under Edwards. It gave birth to 
the Presbyterian Church in Virginia, and was “the stock from which the 
Baptists in Virginia ” sprung. 

Whitefield and his fellow-laborers founded both Dartmouth and Prince- 
ton Colleges, and the Methodists of England contributed their money to 
both. And his last sermon awakened Randall, the founder of the Free 
Will Baptists. The Methodist Reformation, started and promulgated by his 
preaching, severed forever in this country the connection between Church 
and state, made regeneration a prerequisite for the Christian ministry, and 
restored the essential spirituality of religion. 

Whitefield’s professed Calvinism was lost sight of when his magnifi- 
cent personality was comprehended. “A bright and exulting view of the 
atonement’s sufliciency, delight in God, and joy in Jesus Christ were the 
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essence of his religion; and a compassionate solicitude for the souls of men, 
often rising to a fearful agony, was his ruling passion.” 

Six years before his death, John Wesley made this record in hig jour- 
nal: “I was now considering how strangely the grain of mustard-seed 
planted about fifty years ago has grown up. It has spread through all 
Great Britain and Ireland and the Isle of Man; then to America, from 
the Leeward Islands through the whole continent into Canada and New- 
foundland. And the Societies in all these parts walk by one rule, know- 
ing religion in holy tempers, and striving to worship God, not in form only, . 
but ‘in spirit and in truth.’” It is now one hundred years since these 
words were written. It is less than one hundred and fifty years since 
Methodism began its work, and it is computed that by its direct denomi- 
national preaching and teaching it now reaches one in sixty of the popu- 
lation of the earth, besides its conceded influence beyond its denomina- 
tional bounds, and the numberless host helped into heaven by its power. 

Dr. Stevens, after giving a marvelously concise and eloquent summary 
of the influence of Methodism upon Anglican Churches and civilization 
up to the time of Wesley’s death, writes concerning its more explicit in- 
fluence upon other denominations: “ Most of the great religious and 
philanthropic institutions which now chiefly embody the moral power of 
Protestantism, the Bible Society, the Tract Society, the modern Missionary 
Society, the Sunday-school, as an agency of the Church, sprung directly 
or indirectly from the influence of this movement, so that, in the language of 
a Churchman, ‘never was there such a scene before in the British Islands He 
there were no Bible, Tract, or Missionary societies before to employ the 
Church’s powers and indicate its path of duty, but Wesley started them 
all; the Church and the world were alike asleep ; he sounded the trumpet, 
and awoke the Church to work.” And Mr. Lecky, in his work on “ Eng- 
land in the Eighteenth Century,” says: “Methodism incalculably increased 
the efficiency of every religious body. It has been more or less felt in 
every Protestant community speaking the English tongue.” 

We will appropriately close this discussion as we began it, in the lan- 
guage of our eminent historian. The causes of this success and influence 
of Methodism are so evident, and “so clearly do they show its appropri- 
priate policy for the future, that, if ever the mighty movement shall fail 
of its still greater practical results, by the errors of its leaders, it must be 
in spite of a hundred years of the most demonstrative lessons which have 
been recorded in the history of Christianity since the age of its apostolic 
founders.” 


‘THE VALUE OF THE PRESS TO METHODISM. 
BENJ. ST. JAMES FRY, D. D. 


WE assume as our starting-point that the press represents one of the 
most efficient elements of what we have been accustomed to denominate 
Christian or modern civilization. It is impossible to déscribe the present 
best estate of Christianity and Christian countries without taking into con- 
sideration its power and influence. Indeed, it may be confidently affirmed 
that whatever benefits other institutions have derived from the press, the 
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Church has been as greatly enriched, and in many respects the most 
favored. And this has come about, in part, because so great is the almost 
universal interest in religion that we are not satisfied by the hearing of 
the ear only; and in part because in the growth of spiritual religion since 
the Reformation, and especially. in the last hundred years, the Church has 
sought to employ all agencies that may be honestly subsidized for the 
establishment of the kingdom of Christ among men. We must never for- 
get that the first great achievement of the printing-press was the produc- 
tion of the Vulgate Bible, in 1473. And since the application of machinery 
to the manufacture of paper and the wonderful improvements that have 
brought the power-press almost to perfection, there is no more significant " 
monument of its worth and labor than the hundred millions of copies of 
the Holy Scriptures that it has produced in nearly every tongue under the 
heavens. Weare not then called on to inquire how an enemy may be sub- 
dued or an intractable servant trained to service, but how an honored and 
willing agent may be more worthily and effectively employed. 

In the early part of the last century men began to understand that the 
printing-press might be turned to a larger service of religion. Taking Mr. 
John Wesley as an example of the best class of young men of that time, of 
good parts and well educated, and seeking to serve God more perfectly by 
holy living and saving souls, we find him as early as in 1733 publishing a 
book of devotion for poor people. Two years later, with the same purpose 
in view, he published two editions of the “Imitation of Christ,” under the 
title of “The Christian Pattern ;” and, make note of this, one edition was in 
fine bindings and with engravings. Returning from his Georgia missionary 
enterprise he began at once to.be busy with the press, publishing his views 
and defending them, and aiming to provide better instruction for the poor 
people who were coming under his charge. Seeking to influence a larger 
number than he could reach by his voice, and some classes who could not 
‘pe induced to attend public religious service of any kind, he may be said to 
have invented the tract as a systematic publication for evangelistic pur- 
pose; and so perfectly did it suit the needs of the work m which he was 
engaged, that with Thomas Coke, our first American bishop, he founded the 
first Tract Society in the world, two years before the organization of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. His own description of his early relation to 
the press is in these words: 

“Two and forty years ago, in the year 1738, having a desire to furnish 
poor people with cheaper, shorter, and plainer books than I had seen, I 
wrote many small tracts, generally a penny a-piece, and afterwards several 
larger. Some of these had such a sale as I never thought of; and, by this 
means, unawares I became rich.” 

Mr. Wesley’s example in this use of the press has been followed with 
commendable diligence. Our Wesleyan brethren publish a list of tracts of 
about one thousand three hundred separate titles; and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Churches have lists that combined are quite as large. And our publi- 
cations in this department, both in England and the United States, were 
never more worthy of commendation and patronage than they are to-day. 

As we have already seen, Mr. Wesley at the beginning of his career 
began the publication of religious books. Few men, if any, unless they 
have devoted their lives to authorship and book-making, have accomplished 
as much in this line as he did. We shall not enter into the tempting de- 
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tails of his success as a publisher. We may, however, ask you to keep in 
memory that the greater number of his publications were cheap books, not 
many of them costing more than a shilling each. At an early date he 
became his own publisher, establishing his press at the Foundry, the Lon- 
don head-quarters of Methodism; of which the ‘Wesleyan Conference 
Office” is the legitimate outgrowth and representative. And of the value 
of this department of Mr. Wesley’s system and labors there can hardly be 
two opinions. Through this agency the members of his scattered societies 
became thoroughly well-grounded in the Wesleyan theology as they could 
not otherwise have become; they were instructed in morality and practical 
religion far in advance of the common instruction of his times; and their 
piety was quickened by a series of invaluable narratives of religious expe- 
rience and Christian biography. The works of larger scope that he pub- 
lished were intended for the use of his lay-helpers, and to enlarge the 
opportunities of his followers that had not had the advantages of the 
higher schools and access to collections of books. His design in this respect 
is plainly seen in “‘The Christian Library.” , It is not necessary to describe 
these volumes, for they are out of date. It is quite enough to know that 
they were of immense benefit to the early Methodists; lifting many a 
household into a condition of intelligence and intellectuality that it could 
never have attained from other sources. These various publications, ser- 
mons, tracts, journals, and collections of hymns contained so much of the 
fervid yet well poised spirit of Wesley that something of his own person- 
ality, we may say, was everywhere impressed on his people, and remains 
with them in no small measure to this day. 

Mr. Wesley’s use of the press for spreading religious knowledge was 
extensively copied by his worthy helpers while he was still living, and 
their successors have continued the work in the same spirit. Fletcher’s 
“Checks ;” Clarke’s and Benson’s Commentaries; Watson’s and Pope’s the- 
ological writings; the series of works relating to religious experience of the 
higher type; the lives of the eminent men and women of Methodism, from 
Bramwell to Budgett; the admirable works of Jackson, Riggs, and Pearse, 
and others of scarcely less reputation, have contributed to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of that permanent form and oneness of conviction 
and feeling that distinguishes Methodism in whatever part of the world it 
is found, and makes it the most compact, catholic, and active form of spir- 
itual Christianity that the world has seen. We may, therefore, say truly, 
that the use which the Wesleyan Methodists have made of the press is the 
admiration, as it deserves to be, of all the religious organizations with 
which they have been associated in religious work. 

Turning to American Methodism, one instantly detects the spirit of 
Wesley. In the first conference held in this country, that of 1773, at Phila- 
delphia, of the six general rules to which all the preachers present agreed, 
the fourth and fifth are as follows: : 

“4, None of the preachers in America are to reprint any of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s books without his authority (when it can be gotten) and the consent 
of their brethren. 

“5. Robert Williams to sell the books he has already printed, but to 
print no more unless under the above restrictions.” 

We have here a plain recognition of the value of the press as an effect- 
ive arm of the itinerant system, and the determination to place it under 
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proper responsibility. And these convictions have strengthened with the 
growth of the Church in this country until the press has become in many 
respects the most important connectional enterprise of our Methodism. 
Robert Williams printed and circulated many of Mr. Wesley’s sermons, 
and scattered them so widely that they prepared the way for our zealous 
itinerants. The circulation of books was actively carried on by the preach- 
ers in those days. These founders of American Methodism had the faith 
and courage of men who believe they are building enduring structures. 
Everywhere they reinforced their preaching and pastoral work with Mr. 
Wesley’s and their own publications. The use of the press became larger 
and more systematic after the organization of the Church, and in a few 
years it had quietly grown to such an extent that at the conference of 1789 
Philip Cox and John Dickins were appointed—following the example of 
Mr. Wesley—‘ Book Stewards.” Dickins seems to have had charge of the 
publishing and Cox to have superintended the distribution, taking the field 
himself as a colporteur, and the first of this new order of Christian workers. 
He continued with marked success till his death a few years after, when 
Dickins was named “Superintendent of the Printing and Book Business,” 
Mr. Dickins loaned the publishing department $600, which has been always 
considered the “nest egg”’ of the present capital. His first volume, as in 
the case of Mr. Wesley, was an edition of the “ Christian Pattern.” In 
1797 a Book Committee of eight ministers were appointed with editorial 
powers, of which Ezekiel Cooper was the chairman. The Committee were 
“to consider and determine what manuscripts, books, or pamphlets are to 
be printed.” John Dickins seems to have. been well qualified for so impor- 
tant a trust. He was an excellent scholar, and entirely devoted to the 
Church; he was, we may say, nearly the ideal Book Agent. His brethren 
put on record at his death that “his skill and fidelity as an editor, inspec- 
tor, and corrector of the press were extremely great, conducting the whole 
of the business with punctuality and integrity.” When he died of yellow- 
fever in Philadelphia, in 1798, he was succeeded by Ezekiel Cooper, a still 
more memorable name in our early Methodism, as editor and book stew- 
ard. The business prospered in his hands, and in 1804 it was moved to 
the city of New York. 

I shall not ask you to listen to a history of the Methodist press of 
this country as it is represented in the various Methodist publishing houses, 
nor to tables of statistics in which their products are exhibited. I have 
studied quite carefully the history and the statistics. The figures are 
startling, yet I am certain they can not be made to convey an adequate 
conception of the actual value of the products of the Methodist Episcopal 
press during the past hundred years. Suffer me, however, to make a gen- 
eral statement. A net capital of more than $2,000,000 has been accumu- 
lated, and finds now ample employment. The sales of the several pub- 
lishing houses and depositories are hardly less than $2,500,000 annually, 
so far in this decade. The total sales in all these years may be safely 
estimated at over $40,000,000. A catalogue of books for the ministry, the 

. family, and the Sunday-school would consist of more than 3,500 titles, and 
the tracts of about 1,500 titles; in all, we may say not less than 5,000 
titles. If we go yet a step further, and attempt to number the volumes 
that have been printed, we need to count them by the millions, and the 
pages by the thousands of millions. It is impossible to arrive at exact 
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statements; and, if it were possible, the numbers obtained would convey 
only an indefinite idea of what the Methodist press in this country has 
produced. Still less can we estimate the value of the press to Methodism 
by numbers or the monetary value of the publications it has issued. 

The product of our presses has been largely composed of periodicals. 
But this, which you may consider the more interesting and profitable em- 
ployment of the press, will be the theme of the next speaker, who will 
do it ample justice. The development of the denominational press as 
represented in our history has scarcely a parallel. The wisdom that gave 
the supervision of the press into the hands of the Church, and made it 
subserve its highest interests, was of that superior, yet simple, order that 
never fails to attain great results. The prosperity of the undertaking was 
greatly promoted by the fact that we were compelled to produce our own 
religious literature, since our theology, ecclesiastical polity, and evangelical 
methods were constantly the subject of adverse criticism by all the other 
Churches; then by the further fact that our books, being the product of our 
own press, induced the preachers to enter heartily into the work of their 
distribution. The itinerant could hardly be found, until a few years ago, 
that did not carry our books in his saddle-bags, and offer them at every 
preaching appointment and in his pastoral visitation. 

When the Sunday-school entered on the line of development immedi- 
ately preceding that of to-day, our publishing houses found a wide field 
before them, and began to provide the schools with books. To John P. 
Durbin, it is said, belongs the honor of having prepared the first Sunday- 
school library book. Under Drs. Kidder, Wise, Summers, Vincent, and 
Cunnyngham, the publishing department of the Sunday-school has grown 
into amazing proportions. 

But the quality of the volumes that we have produced constitutes the 
real value of our press. We have hardly issued a single volume that does 
“not contain some word addressed to the heart and the conscience which, 
under the quickening influences of the Holy Spirit, may become the seed 
of the new life begotten of faith in Christ Jesus. From the stately royal 
octavo to the vest-pocket tract, they have had a single purpose—to aid the 
ministry in bringing men and women to Christ, and to build them up in 
righteousness and holy living. An account of the spiritual awakenings 
produced by reading some of these volumes would fill a volume quite as 
large as that whose effects would be recorded. Hardly any other Church 
has preserved so well the memory and influence of its spiritual leaders. 
The excellence of the greater portion of our denominational literature, and 
its moral and spiritual influence, have been generally acknowledged, but 
nearly always underrated. The constant aim has been to produce practical 
results in righteous living, rather than to exhibit scholarship or dialectic 
skill. Yet it has not been deficient in these qualities when it was thought 
necessary to enlist them in its service. The commentators on the Scrip- 
tures that we have produced, and our general product of the higher theo- 
logical and ecclesiastical literature, has all along been equal to the best of 
its time, and our later work in this line has been its best. But, no doubt, 
the various histories of the rise and development of our common Ameri- 
can Methodism as a system of evangelization producing extraordinary 
results, its wonderful growth and beneficent work, as it has kept pace with 
the growth of the nation, has had a healthful influence on our people. Nor 
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can we ever lose sight of the company of saints, the purity and devotion 
of whose lives must always give a golden glow to our early Methodism. 
John and Mary Fletcher, Hester Ann Rogers, Lady Maxwell, Bramwell, 
and Carvosso belong to the common Christian inheritance, and will ever 
remain our ideals of spiritual attainments. 

But no small part of the literature of American Methodism has a 
marked militant character, and teems with the sturdy activity and adven- 
ture of pioneer life. The American frontier preacher has been the true 
itinerant; bold, hopeful, true as steel to the Church and his brethren in 
the ministry. The volumes in which have been garnered the history, in- 
cidents, and the spirit of those days, composed of autobiography, bio- 
graphy, local and State, and conference histories of the rise and progress 
of Methodism, and the lives of the men who were the leaders in this 
grand work, have had a wide influence, and will do much to perpetuate 
the old Methodist spirit. Still later volumes, relating to our missionary 
work, have contributed to the same result. And in this work our period- 
ical literature has done its full share. Our people have bought many 
books, and have read them to good purpose. Everywhere in the Church, 
in our early days, were to be found men and women whose thirst for 
knowledge had been satisfied at these fountains opened by the Methodist 
press, whose vigor of thinking and faculty of expression excited the ad- 
miration of scholars. There has never been a more unfounded charge 
against Methodism than that of ignorance. They whose ignorance and 
theological bias have prompted the accusation have long since withdrawn 
it. No Churches have fostered the press more than the Methodist Epis- 
copal, and none has realized better returns. It has been our ever-ready 
servant, the itinerant’s most efficient co-laborer. 

But the questions remain: Are we making the best possible use of the 
press? Can it be made to yield a more acceptable service ? We are com- 
pelled to confess, I think, that here, as in some other things, we have lost 
something of the ardent enthusiasm, and have fallen behind the conscien- 
tious labors, of the fathers. The dissemination of our literature has all 
along depended almost entirely on the pastors; and we have not been 
able to devise other methods at all comparable to it, where the disposition 
of the pastors has suffered change in this respect. While they have 
grown lukewarm in this service, the facilities for buying other publications 
have increased; the colporteurs of other religious societies and the sub- 
scription book agents have pushed into the field partly evacuated by us, 
and our people are suffering on account of our neglect. It is the duty of 
those to whom the care of our publications has been committed to make 
the most thorough investigation of this condition of our affairs, and afford 
to our people, if possible, the opportunity of knowing how desirable our 
literature is, with the not unreasonable hope of securing its wider and 
more abundant distribution. 

The quality of our publications that we have produced in these later 
‘years, we are sure, can not have contributed to this result. The Method- 
ist authors of this generation are hardly in any respect inferior to their 
predecessors. By common consent, Mr. Wesley and Mr. Fletcher stand 
alone, and we acknowledge the great merits of Clarke and Watson. But 
in the same field we have Whedon and his adjutors, Summers, Bledsoe, 
and Raymond. In doctrinal discussion, Bishops Clark, Foster, Peck, 
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Merrill, Marvin, and McTyeire, Curry, and Miley are masters of whom we 
are justly proud. In a species of light ica, who are superior to 
Bishop Andrew, Bishop Thomson, James V. Watson, and Milburn, Mrs. 
Olin, and Mrs. Gardner? Biography and local history have lost nothing 
of attractiveness in Wise and Redford, in Bishop Paine and Ridgaway. 
And in the broad field of Methodist history, Abel Stevens will remain 
without arival. It is not that we have failed to produce a literature worthy 
of patronage; we must seek the explanation elsewhere. 

Let us, then, look in a different direction. We rightly call this a 
generation of readers. The production of books almost passes belief, for 
one can hardly understand it, unless he has been in a position to see with 
his own eyes the dimensions into which book publishing has grown. The 
demands of the people in this era of general intelligence and rapidly ad- 
vancing literary culture have created a hitherto unknown impulse to 
authorship, and have made the production of attractive and useful books a 
profitable profession. Within a year a popular author of works of fiction 
has told us, in his charming autobiography, how his fortune grew into the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in satisfying the call for entertaining 
books. His novels are all of the better class. Look into the catalogues of 
our American publishers for the last ten years, and one is bewildered by 
the number and variety of the publications of the secular press. It is true 
that a large proportion of these successful volumes are works of fiction, 
many of them of moderate literary value and entirely destitute of religious 
and moral purpose. They have no higher aim, for the most part, than to 
create a fleeting interest and pleasurable emotion. Some of these produc- 
tions are evil and only evil. They adroitly awaken and strengthen all the 
passions of the lower nature, descending to depths where we may not fol- 
low. So base has this traffic become that we have been compelled to 
oppose it by systematic organization and ever-watchful agents. 

The great facilities afforded by the power-press, and the means of dis- 
‘tribution provided by the mails, have made it possible to produce what 
we call cheap literature. But the secret of cheap books is a multitude of 
readers. The publishers have found it more, profitable to sell ten thou- 
sand volumes of an author at twenty-five cents each than two thousand at 
one dollar each, and a greater benefit accrues to society if the work is one 
of actual merit. But much of this cheap literature is as pernicious as it is 
cheap; and there is probably no more perplexing question, nor one more 
frequently discussed than “How shall we counteract cheap, pernicious 
literature?”’ There is but one answer to this question. We must furnish 
good, cheap literature. And in doing this we must strive to be as wise as 
the “children of this world.” This bad literature, especially that prepared 
for the young, appéals to the imagination and the spirit of adventure and 
heroic achievement. We must produce books that take account of these 
qualities if we hope to gain the good-will of our boys and girls. The task 
before us, however, is something more than this. We need to develop a 
habit for reading and create a taste for good books, as well as to provide 
for its satisfaction. One man of this conference, it seems to me, has made 
a discovery that is beginning to be appreciated, and ought to give direction 
to our efforts. Dr. John H. Vincent has been building wiser than he knew. 
He has had great success in awakening a large number of our young peo- 
’ ple to the possibilities of literary culture, and has shown great wisdom in 
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providing them good, cheap books. This was Wesley’s idea exactly. And 
I count it among the most hopeful signs of the time that this question is 
impressing itself on the mind and conscience of many of our best men. 
The Methodist press must keep pace with every new development of the 
intellectual and literary world. 

Since the service that good books render in the pastorate has been uni- 
versally acknowledged, it seems strange that men whose one duty it is to 
“save as many souls as possible” should be slow to lay hold on such facile 
instruments. We need to let this generation of Methodists know on what 
meat their honored ancestors were nourished; and what leadership they 
had in their happy and victorious service. We have a great host who de- 
pend upon us for this instruction, and if we fail them their lives will re- 
main impoverished, and the Church suffer corresponding loss. And we 
must not forget that this busy yet reading age has become intolerant of 
ponderous volumes. The demand of the working people, and they con- 
stitute the bulk of our membership, is for small good books in which a 
single subject, a single period of history, one department of natural his- 
tory, of science, of art, one of the world’s great and worthy men and 
women, is presented and discussed. They ask for books that can be car- 
ried on the person, so that spare moments on the street-cars and at the 
noon hour may be made serviceable to knowledge and culture. What grand 
opportunities do our times offer for men who have the faculty for writing 
books! He who speaks out of five thousand volumes in the year has found 
a larger audience than he can ever hope to reach with his voice. Let such 
a one forget that he may acquire reputation and money in this field, and 
seek to touch the heart and conscience that he may lead men to Christ. 

The grandest faculty and commission that God gives to man is to teach 
his fellow-men. The true wisdom is that of saving souls. The living word 
is first, but God has given us something more permanent—a book, a Holy 
Book. We may well seek a commission from him to write. There is then, 
we have no doubt, a glorious future for our Methodist press. Its past 
service and success should become an inspiration that shall supply all 
our needs. 


VALUE OF THE PERIODICAL PRESS TO MBTHODISM, 
O. P. FITZGERALD, D. D. 


Hap Methodism failed to use the printing-press, it would thereby have 
shown that its birth was an anachronism. Its genius is thoroughly practi- 
cal. Its mission is to enlighten and save the masses, and it took hold of 
this mighty agency at the start. To have done otherwise would have been 
a practical abdication of its God-appointed functions. It is wielding this 
agency to-day with a power that is one of the happiest auguries that kin- 
dle the hope of the Church as it nears the closing hours of the first century 
of its organic life in America. 

John Wesley, whose brain and heart were the germ-cell from which 
has been evolved what is peculiar to Methodism as a polity and system of 
practical evangelization, was the founder of its periodical press. He was 
a writer and publisher of periodical Methodist literature as early as 1778, 
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while yet the new movement was taking form under conditions ordered 
by God, and the inspiration of the new Pentecost that came as the breath 
of the Lord upon a dying Church and a nation deeply sunk, and fast sink- 
ing more deeply in sin. Wesley was always quick to recognize and ready 
to employ every available agency to spread Scriptural holiness over the 
earth. Believing that he had recovered the doctrines of true New Testa- 
ment Christianity, and exultant in the consciousness of pardon and the 
witness of the Spirit, he was eager not only to tell it to all. within the 
sound of his voice, but to send the glad tidings of salvation to all the 
earth by the printed page, and were it possible on the wings of the wind. 
The periodical literature of Methodism was born of the same spirit that 
impelled Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John to testify the gospel of the grace 
of God, and moved Paul, Peter, John, and James to indite the radiant and 
glowing epistles that will illumine and warm the heart of the Church to 
the end of the world. Born of the great revival, it was baptized into its 
spirit. At first it was devoted mainly to religious experience and Chris- 
tian culture. It throbbed with spiritual life. Fresh from the burning 
hearts of men and women born of God, and filled with his precious love, 
it entered the homes of the people as a breath from Heaven, fanning the 
fires of devotion that had been kindled by the mighty men whose preach- 
ing had produced the great awakening and renewal in the British Kingdom. 

This first function of the periodical press of Methodism still is, and 
ought to be, its main function. The Church owns and runs its printing- 
presses for one supreme object. It is not to make money; not to advance 
science; not to promote culture in the current restricted sense of the word; 
not to build up a sect; not to pull down or raise up parties; not to wrangle 
over dead issues and trivialities as to mere forms and modes. It is to ex- 
tend the knowledge of God and bring the world to Christ. When this ob- 
ject is lost sight of by Methodists, its periodical literature will have no good 
reason to exist any longer. God will have no use for it, and mankind 
should not tolerate it. It is a folly and a sin to blur and waste good white 
paper with irrelevancies and trifles. The dirtiest rag that ever was con- 
verted into pulp might feel that it was degraded by being put to such use. 
A “printer’s-devil” might be ashamed for having any thing to do with a 
religious printing-press so perverted from its sacred purpose and made the 
ally of the real Devil who is the head of the kingdom of darkness. 

The periodical press of Methodism started on the line of Christian ex- 
perience and Christian culture, and if true to its mission will keep it to 
the end. The reading of the early Methodist periodicals was like attend- 
ing a class-meeting or love-feast. In their pages the holiest and wisest 
men and women of Methodism told what the Lord had done for their 
souls, and discoursed of the deep things of God with wonderful clearness 
and force. Light and life were in their words. The soul-hungry were thus 
fed, and grew strong in the strength of the Lord. The Methodists of to- 
day will do well to watch, lest with all their Book Concerns, publishing 
houses, and vastly increased resources generally, the tendency toward sec- 
ularity and side issues may not so prevail among us that hungry souls will 
have to go outside of our own periodical literature to find the spiritual ali- 
ment they need and crave. Woe be to us when the day comes that the 
spirit of the commercial exchange, the hustings and lyceum, rather than 
that of the prayer-meeting and the class-meeting, shall be reflected in our 
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periodical literature! If any advance has been made in this wrong direc- 
tion, this is a good time to retrace our steps and make a right start with 
the beginning of the next hundred years of Methodist work. Every thing 
in true Methodism must be based on a sound, deep, thorough religious ex- 
perience. We must put that first which God puts first. 

At the start the Methodist periodical press was of great value as a vehicle for 
controversy. Methodism had to fight its way to the recognition and respect 
of the Christian world. At first it was a sect everywhere spoken against. 
The ecclesiastical Herods were eager to slay it. It had to defend itself 
against assailants on all sides. The anathemas and excommunications of 
the hierarchy, the wit of courtiers, the abuse of bigots, were all directed 
against the new movement. False and erroneous doctrine sprang up in its 
own ranks, demanding refutation. Inch by inch it fought its way. Its cham- 
pions, with Wesley and Fletcher at their head, entered the lists and strove 
for truth and for peace, and won both—peace through truth and by its 
power. Fletcher was the perfect type of a religious controversialist—care- 
ful as to facts, aggressive against all forms and shades of error, yet never 
falling below or going beyond what was becoming to a Christian gentle- 
man. He used no carnal weapons in his battles for the truth as it is in 
Jesus. If there was now and then a drop of caustic or a flash of satire, 
it fell not on the opposing disputant, but on his argument. His contro- 
versial writings are not more to be valued for their extraordinary power 
than they are to be admired for their Christian temper. 

Every thing peculiar to Methodism has had to run the gauntlet of de- . 
nunciation, ridicule, and caricature. Antinomianism, which had raised its 
ugly head in the Church, had to be bruised under its heel. The ultra- 
Calvinism then regnant had to be fought with weapons taken from the 
armory of the Word of God, and with the common sense with which the 
early Methodists were so amply furnished. It was of necessity a militant 
Methodism. It had to fight for its life. Its periodical press was its chief 
defensive weapon. The pulpit was reserved for the direct work of calling 
sinners to repentance. Error of all kinds received many a side thrust from 
those earnest preachers who were zealous for the truth and anxious to re- 
move every impediment to its progress, but they kept closely to their com- 
mission to preach the Gospel. 

Our fathers did their controversial work so well that there is little left for 
us to do in this line of things. Antinomianism is a dead heresy, or, if still 
alive, it is only in the hearts of those whose lives make it a secret refuge of 
lies. No open advocate for the evil thing can now be found. As to Calvin- 
ism, God’s sovereignty and man’s freedom have met together, and the spir- 
itual descendants of John Wesley and John Calvin have kissed each other 
in the fellowship of the Gospel, and are, leading in the accelerated move- 
ment now being made to hasten the practical unification of all the followers 
of Christ, which will be the crowning evidence of his Messiahship, before 
which the last barriers of unbelief shall yield, and earth receive her King. 
When this unification is accomplished, the world will believe that our 
Jesus is the Christ of God. Methodism will be false to itself, antagonistic 
to its native genius, if it does not take a leading part in bringing about this 
happy consummation. 

As a conservator of its connectionalism, the periodical press of Methodism 
has a special value. This connectionalism is one of its peculiar character- 
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istics, and a chief element of its efficiency. What is connectionalism? It 
is not centralization; it is its opposite. Centralization signifies power 
at one place; connectionalism means power everywhere. Centralization 
means lordship; connectionalism means kinship. Centralization means 
force; connectionalism means love. If at times our connectional equilib- 
rium seems to be lost, it is found that, like the leaning tower of Pisa, its 
component parts are so well balanced that it stands so securely that noth- 
ing short of an earthquake shock of passion or folly could overthrow it. 
Connectionalism is a Methodistic word, a coinage from the brain and heart 
of Methodism. We made the word, but the idea is God’s. It is a good 
word; it represents a good thing—organized Christian fellowship, a recog- 
nition of the unity of the body of Christ, which is his Church. The spirit 
of connectionalism pervades all our Methodist bodies, but in Episcopal 
Methodism it finds (we think) its strongest expression, and exhibits its 
richest fruits. Its episcopacy is a strong connectional bond. In the very 
first days Francis Asbury was the bond of cohesion between the widely 
separated parts of the Church. He did not seem to know any thing of a 
Mason and Dixon’s Line, and some of his successors seem to be blessed 
with the same blissful ignorance. It is hard to make a true Methodist 
recognize any line that will limit his operations anywhere between the 
North and South Poles. The surest way to find the North Pole would be 
to include it in a Methodist circuit. The love of souls would carry a cir- 
cuit-rider farther than the love of science would carry a spectacled pro- 
fessor or a full-mustached lieutenant of topographical engineers. 2 

Another strong connectional bond of Methodism is its periodical press. 
Stop all its periodical publications for a month, and what a sense of vacu- 
ity would be felt by our people! A feeling of isolation would creep over 
the hearts of the laborers. Like soldiers with their lines of communica- ' 
tion cut, their spirits would droop and their courage fail. During the dark 
days in the sixties some of us had personal experience in this line, and we 
felt like children separated from a mother. Others might do well enough 
without this medium of connectional communication and bond of connec- 
tional cohesion, but we Methodists could not. We have been trained in 
the school of connectionalism. We have breathed its air and bathed in its 
sunshine all our lives. When I was a country boy, the son of a Methodist 
mother and a father who loved Methodism for her sake and his mother’s, 
I was sent on horseback several miles every week for the old Christian Ad- 
vocate and Journal, published in New York, and edited by Dr. Bond. That 
paper was the true successor of Asbury, for it went everywhere, and in 
those days was everywhere welcomed and enjoyed. Such a boy as I was 
could not be deeply interested in a religious newspaper of that day, but 
I loved that old paper because my mother loved it, and to this hour, when 
I see the names of Bangs, Janes, and others then familiar in its columns, the 
old days come back, and across the gulf of years and troubles and sorrows 
I clasp hands with the holy dead that belonged to us all alike, and whose 
glorious record is our common heritage. 

The periodical press of Methodism is, indeed, a strong connectional 
bond. A bishop can go to some places; the weekly newspaper can go 
to every home, if the preachers will introduce it. The pastor can make a 
visit now and then; his faithful coadjutor will go fifty-two times a year, 
“harrowing in”’ the seed that he sows, deepening the good impressions he 
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has rade. It is a sort of telephone by which all the family can converse 
with one another—a class-meeting led by the editor. By it the revival 
note struck in one place echoes in every part of our Methodism. The 
good word printed multiplies into a million of words. Ah! yes, and so do 
the bad words. Methodist churches are now so thickly planted in these 
United States that, if they all had bells, on Sunday morning they might 
begin to ring on the eastern border of Maine, and, following the course of, 
the sun, the notes might be caught up from church to church, in city, 
town, village, and country, with scarcely a break in the melody, until it had 
crossed the Rocky Mountains and died away in the chimes of the bells that 
call the people to evening worship on the Bay of San Francisco. And, if 
all the weekly Methodist newspapers could articulate greetings, they could 
hail each other from house to house across the continent, until the whole 
land would be vocal with the concord of the great Methodist periodical 
colloquy. The Methodist periodical press is a true connectional bond. 
It is also a fraternal bond. May nobody ever henceforth find it necessary 
to sacrifice fraternity to conviction. May no reckless hand be stretched 
forth, at the instigation of prejudice, passion, or stupidity, to sever one 
strand of the cord that binds American Methodists together in fraternal 
relations ! 

As a means of Christian culture, the periodical press of Methodism exerts 

an influence of immense value. Its Quarterly Reviews discuss the most im- 
portant questions that engage the thought of this age. They record its 
progress, and pronounce judgment on our contemporaneous literature in 
all its departments. They are doing much to give a broader culture to a 
large class of readers, and hereafter ought todo much more. But-this larger 
result will not be secured by leaving the publication of these periodicals to 
unaided individual enterprise, or to depend. on eleemosynary voluntary 
contributions. This policy has failed whenever it has been tried. Men of 
genius and high scholarship have tried it, but found the difficulties invinci- 
ble. That for which nothing is paid is usually nothing worth. A good 
writer will now and then contribute an article for friendship; he will con- 
tribute regularly for money. We have as yet no leisure or literary class in 
this country. The men competent to write for the higher periodicals of 
Methodism can not afford to do so without pecuniary compensation. The 
prospective value of this department of our periodical literature, therefore, 
depends on what is to be its quality ; its quality depends on the liberality 
that shall be exhibited in dealing with the men whose genius and culture 
can give it the proper tone. A niggardly policy means a stunted literature. 
The successors of Whedon and Bledsoe will have a wider field, and ought 
to have a more generous support. The tens of thousands of Methodist 
preachers and the hundreds of thousands of intelligent men and women in 
our communion should be able to give our quarterlies such a support as 
will keep them in the front rank of periodicals of their class. 

The Sunday-school literature of Methodism is a wonderful product of 
this age. It is molding the Church of the near future. Who can meas- 
ure the responsibility resting upon those who are set apart for the work 
of providing this literature? The hand of God is seen in the fact that the 
Church has taken hold of this work as it has done. To the Church ig 
committed the work of disciplining and baptizing the nations. The Sun- 
day-school is an integral part of the Church, and its literature should be 
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provided under its authority. The best brains, the holiest spirits, the 
most loving, hearts, are needed for this service. The Churches know this, 
and are sending forth a vast body of Sunday-school literature of excellent 
quality to help Christian parents in the work of Christian instruction and 
culture. Helping, only helping—not superseding—them in the holy task 
which God has laid upon them. Better close every Sunday-school, and 
never issue another Sunday-school periodical, than to take the work of 
Christian instruction and nurture from those to whom God has committed 
it. The Sunday-school is the Church’s method of working for the chil- 
dren, and of doing what it can for all that it can reach outside of its pale. 
In the use made by Methodist parents of our Sunday-school periodicals, 
many of them are getting the best religious culture for themselves. The 
parental relation furnishes the incentive and the means for completing the 
education of men and women. The mothers who teach the Sunday-school 
lessons to their children are teaching themselves as well. The fathers— 
well, we will not say much about them; they are too tired, or they are too 
-much absorbed with the daily newspaper, or they are too dignified and 
grand for such service, or they are unfitted because they are not them- 
selves followers of Christ. This is the work that Christian mothers are 
doing. God bless them all, and give them husbands that will not hinder 
if they do not help them. 

In this survey of the periodical press of Methodism and estimate of its 
value more specific mention is expected of its weekly newspapers—the 
Christian Advocates and their congeners. The figures showing their circu- 
lation should awaken other sentiments than astonishment and vainglory. 
They reveal a tremendous power that God has put into the hands of the 
Church during this century—a power undreamed of in former ages. The 
weekly family religious newspaper is, next to the ministry, the most effi- 
cient agent in the work of evangelization in modern times. It goes now 
wherever the preacher goes. It makes fifty-two pastoral visits a year, and 
stays all the week in every house it enters. It is a sub-pastor that costs 
only two or three dollars a year. It supplies in some degree that element 
of permanency in religious association and continuity of influence which 
we have surrendered for the sake of still greater advantages from a travel- 
ing ministry. The Christian Advocates belong to the itinerancy, for they 
travel; they are also a sort of settled pastorate, for they can stay where 
they go—if they are wanted. 

In saying that Christian experience and Christian culture should be 
the paramount aim in all these publications, I have uttered only a truism. 
This is the end of all Church organization and activity, and the value of 
every agency employed by the Church is measured by its helpfulness to 
this end. But I would not be misunderstood. The modern family religious 
newspaper is a many-toned “organ.” A great number of Christian families 
take but one paper. They get from it the news of what is going on in this 
world as well.as that which will guide and help them to the better world 
to come. These journals discuss the ethical questions that engage the 
thought and affect the morals of the people. They present a reflex of cur- 
rent information and opinion from a Christian standpoint. How far may 
they venture in the discussion of secular topics? Just as far as the pastor 
may go in his pastoral visits. The function of the Christian pastor and that 
of the Christian newspaper is essentially the same. Care should therefore 
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be taken to keep the secular side in due subordination to the spiritual. 
The great law of the Christian life applies here: whether we eat or drink, 
preach or print, sing or pray, trade or talk, all is to be done in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. The Church has no more use for a secularized journalism 
than for a secularized ministry. A secularized Church is a backslidden 
Church, whether its secularization is the result of formal union with the 
state or by its descent from the spiritual to the secular plane in the latitude 
it allows itself in its pulpits and in its literature. Secularity is a devil in 
the Church that appears as an argel of light. Patriotism, philanthropy, 
esthetics, culture, are things good in themselves and in their proper places, 
but are never to be accepted as substitutes for positive Christianity, God’s 
revelation of light and love to the world, supported by divine authority 
and attested by supernatural power. The Church has uniformly failed in 
the publication of merely literary periodicals, and I am glad of it. May 
she always fail when she leaves her true sphere! May she come back from 
every excursion she makes into forbidden territory defeated, repentant, 
sadder, wiser. Thus she has always come back after straying from the right 
path, for she has the promise of the ages, and her Lord loves her too well 
to let her prosper in wrong-doing, or to withhold the chastisement that 
will bring her back to the true and the right way. These words I have 
spoken not in the way of rebuke, but of encouragement. Nearly all the 
weekly Methodist journals in America came under my eye during the 
recent exciting political campaign, and I mention it as an auspicious fact 
that with scarcely an exception they held the cross of Christ high above 
the party flag, and that from Boston Bay to the Golden Gate the music of 
Christian fraternity was not interrupted by a discordant note. Surely the 
God of our fathers hath blessed us during this Centenary year. 

The rapid progress made in the circulation of our Methodist periodical 
literature will be seen from this glance at the figures. 

Methodist Episcopal Church: Weekly circulation, 155,583 ; semi- 
monthly, 282,170; monthly, 615,457; quarterly, 1,218,340. Total annual 
circulation, 27,021,226. 

Methodist Episcopal Church South: Weekly circulation, 104,464; total 
annual circulation, 5,270,762; Sunday-sehool periodicals and lesson papers, 
total annual circulation, 9,248,470. Grand total, 14,519,232. 

African Methodist Episcopal Church: Yearly, 637,720. ‘ 

Evangelical Association: Weekly, 235,620; semi-monthly, 25,400; 
- monthly, 6,100; quarterly, 42,500. Total, yearly, 12,977,540. 

Methodist Protestant: The aggregate of the figures furnished me ig 
3,641,352 yearly. 

United Brethren: Weekly, 52,932; semi-monthly, 70,960; monthly, 
52,932; quarterly, 106,750. Total, yearly, 4,757,006. 

From other bodies belonging to our Methodist family I have not suc- 
ceeded in obtaining reliable statistics. 

The peace and prosperity of Methodism in America are largely in’ 
the keeping of its periodical press. Confronted by a rampant infidelity, by 
ignorance, by superstition, and by sin in high and in low places, Meth- 
odist periodicals have no strength to waste in warfare among themselves. 
They have no time to throw away in fighting over the battles of the past. 
It is not all-important that we should be able to divide exactly the blame 
of what was wrongly done by our dead fathers. They made some mis- 
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takes, and this generation had to suffer the consequences. Along with a 
rich legacy of glorious history and of more glorious possibilities, they be- 
queathed to us some differences which they were unable to adjust. And so 
we have had to carry their mistakes as well as our own. They have met on 
Mount Zion, and no trace of the earthly conflict soils their white raiment, 
shining in the light of God. They look down on us here in this Centenary 
Conference—Asbury and McKendree, Bascom and Hamline, Janes and 
Capers, Andrew and Morris, Peck and Paine, Marvin and Haven, Kingsley 
and Kavanaugh, Simpson and Pierce. We expect soon to jointhem. Let 
us now cherish the fraternity that will gladden us when we enter upon that 
high and sacred fellowship. Let there be no discord in our song here, as 
there will be none there. Let Charles Wesley pitch the tune: 


Let all the saints terrestrial sing 
With those to glory gone; 

For all the servants of our King, 
In earth and heaven are one. 


F’en now by faith we join our hands 
With those that went before ; 

And greet the blood-besprinkled bands 
On the eternal shore. 


The truce of God pervades our Churches during the Centenary year. 
In his name, let it be unbroken during the next hundred years. And to 
this end let all the printed sheets that shall be issued from our presses not 
only bear the imprimatur of the Church, but reflect the spirit of its gra- 
cious Head, and like white-winged angels enter the homes of our people 
with messages of peace and light and love. 


THe PLACE AND POWER OF THE LAY ELEMENT IN 
METHODISM. 


ar. WALKER SDs D. 


Tue division of the membership of the Church into two classes, dis- 
tinguished by the terms ministry and laity, is of divine appointment and 
for necessary uses. It implies no difference in personal relation and duties 
to God or to the Church, for “in Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor 
Greek; there is neither bond nor free; there is neither male nor female.” 

While in no sense ignoring the proper Scriptural distinctions between 
these classes, Methodism, in the beginning of her history, planted herself- 
firmly on the doctrine of equality of personal rights and privileges in the 
kingdom of God, and to this day has been faithful in proclaiming full and 
free salvation, provided equally for all men by the atoning work of Christ, 
and offered alike to all upon precisely the same terms, without any dis- 
tinction of caste, color, condition, race, or sex. But, while this is true, 
Methodism, standing on the Bible as the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice, recognizes the Scriptural distinctions of official relation and func- 
tion between ministers and laymen in the Church of God. “Are all 
apostles? Are all prophets? Are all teachers 2?” Certainly not. The 
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question before us implies they are not. The whole body can not be 
head, or hand, or eye. Of necessity, there must be a division of labor 
and of laborers. There must be head, and eyes, and ears, and hands, and 
feet. The body needs them all. Each member, each organ, has its own 
peculiar office to fill, and it can not well answer the purpose of any other, 
And so says the apostle: ‘God hath set. some in the Church, first, 
apostles ; secondarily, prophets ; thirdly, teachers,” etc., etc. To the Ephe- 
sians he says: “And he gave some apostles, and some prophets, and 
some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ.” These passages of Scripture prove that the distinctions made be- 
* tween ministers and laymen are not of men, but of God, and we can not 
escape from the conclusion that distinctive offices imply distinctive duties. 

From this stand-point, the question leads to the inquiry respecting the 
peculiar offices and work which rightfully belong to each of these classes 
in the Church ; and, while the discussion of this view of the question may 
not have been contemplated by the committee formulating it, still it seems 
to be pertinent, in view of certain tendencies to an irresponsible lay evan- 
gelism which tends to usurp, at least in part, some of the peculiar func- 
tions of the ministry. The spirit of the times looks in the direction of the 
broadest latitudinarianism. This spirit is hostile to the ancient order. of 
things, even in religion, whether it be Scriptural and apostolical or not. 
It is opposed to the old forms, the old symbols, and the old customs, 
without stopping to inquire whether they are right or wrong, good or bad. 
It seeks to remove ancient landmarks, even where they have been set up 
by the hand of inspiration. It stretches forth the hand of fellowship to 
men of all faiths, and even to men of no faith, and constructs a platform 
broad enough for Christian, infidel, Jew, and Turk. This spirit must be 
met and resisted by men and women of definite views and principles 
founded on the Word of God, met in the Spirit of the Master, but firm as 
the rock of truth on which the Church is built. . 

We believe that the Church is of God. Her living head and founder 
is Christ. Properly speaking, all legislative and governmental authority 
vests in him. Hence, all grant of power to subordinate officers of the 
Church must be defined and held in subordination to the will of the Su- 
preme Head, which is Christ. That will is expressed in a constitution or 
code of laws'set forth in the written Word. This Word invests the min- 
istry with authority publicly to preach the Gospel, administer the sacra- 
ments, ordain men called of God to the work of the ministry, and exercise 
government in the Church according to the rules and principles revealed 
in the Word; consequently, the laity are excluded, by this investiture of 
the ministry, from the exercise of these functions in the Church of God, 
and hence to assume them without the divine commission is an un- 
warranted intrusion, and to exercise them without authority from the 
Church, as a recognition of the divine call, is a violation of order, and con- 
trary to the teaching of the Holy Scriptures. 

The distinction in office and function which obtained in the beginning 
between the ministry and laity was recognized and continued in the post- 
apostolic age. Eusebius divides the Church into three classes, viz. : Rulers, 
believers, and catechumens. Jerome has the same order, except that he di- 
vides the rulers of Eusebius into three classes, viz. : Bishops, presbyters, and 
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deacons. Tertullian and other fathers’ tell us that this distinction was one 
of the marks distinguishing the true Church from heretics; for, says he, 
“it was customary among the latter to confound the offices of the clergy 
and iaity, for they allowed laymen to perform the offices of the clergy.” 
“Those,” says he, ‘‘ were not esteemed by the Church who were both bish- 
ops and laymen together.” 

It is no insignificant fact that all those Churches which hold firmly the 
universal symbols of the Christian faith have generally maintained the 
doctrine herein set forth. The course of Mr. Wesley in employing for 
many years unordained men as preachers forms no exception to the doc- 
trine laid down in this essay, for these men were certainly called of God, 
and the want of ordination was no fault of theirs, but of a corrupt, immoral 
Church, dominated by a secular and ecclesiastical hierarchy. While it is 
true that Methodists have never claimed a monopoly of wisdom and piety, 
nor arrogated an infallibility which precludes the possibility of error, they, 
nevertheless, claim substantial agreement between their polity and practice 
touching this question and the genius and teaching of Christianity. Meth- 
odist ministers have a Scriptural ordination and a divine call, and in all 
the elements essential to a successful prosecution of their vocation they 
are not surpassed by those of any other Christian denomination, while the 
laity, who receive the Word at their hands, in piety, in zeal, in intelli-’ 
gence, in all that goes to make up a living, active, powerful body of Chris- 
tians, have never been excelled by any people known in the records of 
history. 

While the laity of the Methodist Churches are restrained, agreeably 
to the teaching of the Holy Scriptures, from the place and functions of the 
ministry, they are held in high esteem as efficient workers in all the ranks 
of Methodism. It may be affirmed in truth that no other Protestant 
Church in modern times has used the laity in so many ways, or given 
them more important place and power. When Mr. Wesley was asxed by 
what magic he had succeeded in making his followers so efficient, his 
answer was: “They are all at it, and always at it.” It was, indeed, 
wonderful that the early Methodists, who were chiefly of the poorer and 
less cultivated classes, should exhibit superior efficiency in the work of 
Christianity ; but, then, it is evident that the secret of their power and 
success lay in the thoroughness of their conversion, and in the wise and 
zealous use of their gifts and graces. Wisely planning from the first, Mr. 
Wesley resolved to have no useless material, no dead stock, no unem- 
ployed capital. His Societies were living organizations, and intelligent 
activity, as the evidence and means of life, was demanded and directed 
into channels of practical godliness. The class-meeting, love-feast, and 
other social religious movements had profound philosophical significance 
in relation to the origin, progress, and manifestation of the internal life. 
This spiritual force sought and found new forms of expression and wider 
fields for the display of its power. In harmony with the laws of all life, the 
vital force of Methodism aimed at permanency of form and transmission 
of species. The class, the love-feast, the mission work, the forms of wor- 
ship, and benevolent enterprises of Methodism, springing out of love to 
God and man, are but the forms in which this vital force seeks to embody 
itself for purposes of conservation and conversion. Providing for a use- 
ful employment of capital, and supplying means of continuous renewal 
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and growth in grace, they assume the rank of theoretical and practical 
training-schools, in which the best methods of living and working are 
taught and exemplified. And thus the end is achieved, the new life is 
conserved and transmitted, character is molded, talent is developed, the 
vital forces are organized and turned into channels of practical usefulness, 
and individual gifts and graces become a common fund from which all 
are fed and all increased in wealth. The power of the laity of Methodism, 
as well as the power 'of the ministry, is to be found in the possession of 
this spiritual force, obtained in conversion, and kept alive by faith, prayer, 
and work. 

Methodism has a genius for saying and utilizing all available forces. 
She has no tolerance of waste material, spiritual, ecclesiastical, or lay 
aristocracy ; of idle, dronish, kid-gloved gentry who are averse to work for 
Christ in saving souls. Her plan contemplates work by every member of 
the community, and plenty of it. She seeks to draw upon all her resources 
at all times. Conscience is quickened, a sense of responsibility awakened, 
and every talent must be consecrated to God. Methodists are imbued 
with the doctrine that faith is made perfect by works; that duty is privi- 
lege; and that believers are God’s organs for enlightening souls—the con- 
.crete forms in which religion is made known to the unconverted. Hence, 
the power of the Methodist laity manifests itself in such wonderful zeal 
and skill and liberality in every department of the Church’s work. It is 
sought to have them instructed and trained from their youth up to ma- 
ture age. 

The laity of Methodism hold the balance of power in the Church. No 
serious encroachment on their rights can ever be made by the ministry. 
In the first place no one can receive a license to preach unless he first ob- 
tain a recommendation from the laity, and then he must receive a major- 
ity of the votes of the members of the quarterly conference, and this body 
is composed chiefly of laymen. In the second place, he is answerable to 
that body as long as he holds the rank of a local preacher. The quarterly 
conference passes his character and renews his license from year to year, 
or it may refuse to do this, and then he is silenced. Even after he has 
been ordained a deacon or an elder the quarterly conference must pass his 
character, or refusing to do this he is at once under arrest, and must an- 
swer the charges preferred against him. In the third place, no preacher 
can apply for admission into the traveling connection without having first 
received the recommendation of the quarterly conference, and when he 
knocks at the door of the annual conference for admission he is there sub- 
ject to the votes of a respectable delegation from the ranks of the laity, 
who may turn the scale for or against him. In the fourth place, when he 
goes to the appointment given him bythe bishop he is met by the laity, 
and is largely dependent on their sympathy and co-operation. The stew- 
ards of the circuit or station have absolute power in fixing his salary, and 
he is mainly dependent upon them to collect it, and altogether dependent 
‘on the free-will of the members to pay it. If the stewards fail to do their 
‘duty, or refuse to do it, and the preacher suffers from it financially, he has 
‘next to no recourse. It is true the right to nominate the stewards, at the 
fourth quarterly conference, for the ensuing year is given to the preacher, 
but the quarterly conference may decline to elect them. If he would have 
a sexton, or build or repair a church or a parsonage, he must be dependent 
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on the quarterly conference, or the trustees, for permission to begin the 
work, and for the money to complete it. In short, whatever enterprise for 
the advancement of the Church’s interest he would undertake, that requires 
material aid from the Church, he must first obtain the indorsement of the 
members of the whole body, or of the officiary by whom that body is rep- 
resented. If the ministry would publish books, papers, magazines, send 
out missionaries, build churches, parsonages, found schools, colleges, or 
asylums, they are mainly, if not wholly, dependent on the sympathy, in- 
dorsement, and co-operation of the laity. Such is the power wielded by the 
laity of Methodism. The laity are represented in the General Conference 
(of the Church South) equally with the ministry. This is the only body 
belonging to the Church possessing legislative power, and their voice here 
is equal to that of the ministry on all questions except such as relate to 
ministerial character. They vote on the election of bishops, editors, and 
all General Conference officers. “They are equal in number on all com- 
mittees, on the boards of missions, education, publishing house, Church 
extension, and finance. In the determination of all questions of Church 
polity, law, and order, they are equal in power to that of the ministry, 
while in all that relates to ministerial support in circuits and stations, and 
in the erection and furnishing of churches and parsonages, and even in 
the licensing of preachers, etc., they have complete supremacy. 

The principle of lay representation is thus seen to penetrate the entire 
warp and woof of Methodism, except in the chief executive and in the 
bishop’s cabinet for the stationing of preachers. For one, the writer, while 
claiming to be in sympathy with the doctrines and polity of Methodism, 
believing sincerely the doctrines she has formulated and proclaimed, and 
believing her organic laws to be the strongest and the best for all legitimate 
purposes ever devised, is inclined to the opinion that, in some things, the 
grant of power to the laity has been too great, and the grant of power to 
the ministry too little. Perhaps it would be better if the powers of these 
two classes were more equally divided. Besides, it may be doubted whether 
there is sufficient Scriptural warrant for their admission into the legislative 
department of the Church, unless, possibly, it may be in reference to ques- 
tion of finance. And then upon what grounds the laity can be admitted 
into the General Conference, and yet be excluded from the advisory coun- 
cil of the bishop, would require more than ordinary acumen to discover. 
Why should the principle of lay representation be excluded from the bish- 
op’s cabinet? 

But, whatever may be said upon the question of lay-legislators pro and 
con, it must be admitted that during the time the laity have exercised this 
power within the ranks of Methodism no exhibition of a tendency to its 
abuse has yet been discovered. On the contrary, they have shown as much 
wisdom and prudence and conservatism, and an appreciation of the doc- 
trines and polity of Methodism, as exalted and pure, as have the ministry 
themselves. 

The place and power of the laity may be seen in the giant-like work 
which the Church has taken in hand for pushing forward the conquest of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. The mammoth institutions and the world-em- 
bracing movements and enterprises of Methodism bespeak the intelligence, 
piety, zeal, wealth, liberality, social position, and consequent power of her 
lay membership on whom these mighty movements depend for support. 
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It is impossible to think of her two hundred and fifty, or more, institutions 
of learning of higher grade—universities, theological institutes, academies, 
and colleges; her more than two hundred authorized periodicals, with their 
several millions of circulation; her gigantic Book Concerns, doing in the 
last thirty-nine years a business amounting to more than forty million dol- 
lars; her mission-fields belting the globe with a zone of Gospel light, upon 
which she spends annually over three million dollars; her more than ninety 
million dollars in churches and parsonages; her Tract Societies; Educational 
Fund; Chartered Fund; Sunday-schools, numbering three million scholars, 
and six hundred thousand teachers and officers; her Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies, sustaining over two hundred schools, and more than three 
hundred missionaries, Bible-readers, teachers, and assistants; the centenary 
offering in 1866 of one branch only, the Methodist Episcopal Church, amount- 
ing to nine million dollars, of which three million dollars were devoted to 
educational purposes,—it is impossible to think of all these without having 
a profound impression of the power of that body of laymen who are able 
to do such wonderful things. Such institutions erected and carried on upon 
so grand a scale can do nothing less than index the general intelligence, 
piety, zeal, and liberality of those by whom they are supported. 

Besides all this, the laity of Methodism numbers many sons and daugh- 
ters who rank high in the list of scholars, scientists, and philanthropists. 
They occupy positions of honor and power in civil and social life. Many 
of them hold enviable places in the circles of polite literature. Among 
them are to be found lawyers, judges, senators, congressmen, governors, 
legislators, and cabinet officers, noted for their intellectual endowments and 
for their moral worth. 

Among those of the laity who wield a power for good in Methodist 
Churches, though I doubt the propriety of classing them with laymen, are 
the local preachers. But for the lay preachers, as they were called, em- 
ployed by Mr. Wesley, “there would,” says Bishop McTyeire, “have been 
no Methodism larger and more lasting than the religious Societies of the 
former century.” Through their zeal and efficiency, directed by the founder 
of Methodism, the daily addition of spiritual power and numerical strength 
was preserved and utilized. 

The local preacher has been an important factor in American Method- 
ism. The honor of first planting this precious seed on American soil be- 
longs jointly to Robert Strawbridge, Philip Embury, and Barbara Heck. 
Who could have predicted the results? This class of men deserve consid- 
eratjon and encouragement, and they should be brought into closer relations 
to the itinerant. Plans should be adopted to stimulate them to higher 
qualifications and greater usefulness. While now, more than ever, belongs 
to them the work of visiting places which the itinerant can not, they should 
occasionally exchange appointments with him, and thus they and their 
work would be strengthened and stimulated. District conferences could 
be made more interesting by receiving reports of the work of local preach- 
ers and giving direction to their labors. 

Great as is the power and effectiveness of the laity, it may be doubted 
whether this arm of the Church’s power has been utilized to the extent of 
which it is capable. I would not be regarded radical upon any point. I 
prefer conservatism, and yet I am wholly unable to understand why intel- 
ligent laymen should not be choosen to fill positions now occupied by 
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nominally itinerant preachers, who would thereby be released and returned 
to the pastorate. Why should men who are called to preach and who are 
classed as itinerants occupy for years the editor’s or professor’s chair when 
learned laymen can fill these places quite as well? If this were done a 
number of the ablest preachers would be returned to pastoral work, and 
laymen would have new fields and new and exalted positions of usefulness 
opened to them in the Church. This would stimulate and encourage them 
to qualify themselves for the highest order of work and increase the num- 
ber of official workers in our ranks. The advantages would be many, the 
gain immense. The itinerant policy would be consistent in theory and 
practice, which is not and can not be the case while pastors are removed 
every term of three or four years, and professors in schools and editors, 
- etc., who are numbered with itinerants, are appointed from year to year 
for indefinite periods of time. Every itinerant should be subject to the 
same law. ; 


WHAT MBTHODISM OWES TO WOMEN. 
J. 'M. BUCKLEY, D. D. 


Tue theme assigned me is one of great interest to every Methodist, for 
the majority of each and every Methodist body throughout the world con- 
sists of women; also, every man in Methodism is born of woman, and 
many have been led to Christ directly by the influence of a mother’s love, 
’ training, and prayer, by a wife’s pleadings and winning example, and not a 
few by a sister’s persuasion or a daughter’s gentle hand. 

Women are the supporters of religion, true or false, in all lands, and 
have been such from the beginning of history. Cynics and some philos- 
ophers have declared that this results from a limitation of the reasoning 
powers. But it may be accounted for without that assumption. Women 
live more in the affections than men. This causes them to feel trial and 
disappointment more keenly. The pangs of bereavement and the antici- 
pation thereof naturally dispose the mind of women to meditation and to 
devotion. A rough self-reliance is developed by men’s lives which is un- 
favorable to devotion, requiring most powerful external impressions to 
overcome it, as well as strong internal spiritual impulses. The emotions 
of women and all that is included in the word sympathy are more readily 
stirred than those of men. Also they are naturally more confiding and 
less inclined to doubt. These qualities prepare them for their holy duties 
as wife and mother. When women possess any thing which they value 
they are solicitous that those whom they love should also possessit. And if 
they fear calamity, their fears include the objects of their affection. Hence, 
if they are believers-in a religion which offers eternal life or threatens de- 
struction, their anxiety that their friends may inherit the blessing and 
escape the doom is great and constant. It may be observed also that they 
are more responsive to music, oratory, and the influence of forms. 

These reasons are sufficient to account for the indisputable fact that in 
all ages and parts of the world women are the supporters of religion, 


true or false. 
Women are the principal reliance of Romanism, and their influence is 
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obvious, not only in the tenacity with which they hold the faith them- ~ 
selves, but in the influence they exert over men and children, They sup- 
port the charities of Romanism by their labors, gifts, and solicitations. In 
the work of proselyting unbelievers and heretics they are active, willing, 
and untiring agents of Romanism, as sleepless and as acute as a Jesuit, 
devoting to the work all their natural qualities, whereby they persuade, 
allure, convince, and control, under the influence of a love of the Church, 
a love of their priests, a love of their friends, and the expectation of 
rewards here and hereafter. 

Their influence in Protestantism for various reasons is not equally 
great, but it is very powerful. 

What we see in modern history we see also in the New Testament. 
Mary and Martha lived quietly, heard the Word gladly, were special 
friends of our Lord. Tabitha was full of good works and alms-deeds which 
she did. And when Peter entered, the widows stood by him weeping and 
showing the goods and garments which Dorcas made while she was with 
them. Aquila and Priscilla heard Apollos preach and saw that he knew 
only the baptism of John. They took him into their own house and ex- 
plained unto him the way of God more perfectly. Lydia told Paul that if 
he judged her to be worthy, she would like to entertain him in Philippi 
while he tarried there, which invitation he gladly accepted. Paul, speaking 
of Phoebe, said, ‘“‘She hath been a succorer of many, and of myself also.” 

Priscilla risked her life to protect Paul. Tryphena, Tryphosa, and 
Persis had labored much in the Lord. Philip the evangelist had four 
daughters who prophesied. Timothy’s grandmother, Lois, and his mother, 
Eunice, were commended for their unfeigned faith and for their training 
him in the knowledge of the Scriptures which were able to make him wise 
unto salvation. ‘Greet Mary,” says Paul, ‘‘who bestowed much labor 
upon us.” St. John also commends, “The elect lady” to whom he wrote 
an epistle because he found her children walking in truth. The last 
account of the scenes of the cross is in these words: “And many women 
were there beholding afar off, which followed Jesus from Galilee min- 
istering unto him, among which was Mary Magdalene and Mary the 
mother of James and Joses, and the mother of Zebedee’s children.” And 
when Joseph and Nicodemus had laid Christ in the tomb and departed 
the narrative proceeds: “And there was Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary sitting over against the sepulcher,” the facts justifying the pro- 
verbial expression that women were last at the cross and first at the 
sepulcher. ; 

It was a woman that said within herself, “If I may but touch his gar- 
ment I shall be whole;” it was a woman with whom Jesus conversed at 
the well, and who summoned a great multitude to behold him. And a 
_ Woman it was who said, “Truth, Lord, yet the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which fall from their master’s table,” and evoked from Jesus the distin- 
guishing utterance, “O, woman, great is thy faith!” And it was a woman 
also who, having an alabaster box of very precious ointment, poured it 
upon the head of Jesus, and of whom he said: “‘ Wheregoever this Gospel 
shall be preached in all the world, there shall this that this woman hath 
done be told for a memorial of her.” 

In asking, then, what Methodism owes to women, we are not asking 
any strange or new question in the sphere of religion. 
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Yn exploring this theme I shall first trace women in the early devel- 
opment of Methodism; and the first name—the name that stands before all 
other names in Methodism, male or female, is that of Susanna WeEsLEy, 
the mother of John and Charles. It is a truism that whomsoever Samuel 
Wesley might have married, if he had not.married Susanna, John Wesley 
could not have been. But it is equally true, if not so obvious, that if 
John Wesley, born of Samuel and Susanna, had not been trained by his 
mother and sympathized with by his mother, the John Wesley who founded 
Methodism would not have been. Hence Dr. Stevens has justly said in 
his “Women of Methodism,” “Susanna Wesley is universally credited by 
Methodist writers as the real foundress of this mighty success. She planted 
its germ at Epworth; she kept it alive by her vigilant nurture when it 
was transplanted to Oxford; she guarded and nurtured it into mature 
strength in London.” 

I shall give an extract of a letter, the whole of which was not brought 
to light till 1870, written to John Wesley when he was twenty-two 
years old: 

“JT heartily wish you would now enter upon a serious examination of 
yourself that you might know whether you have a reasonable hope of sal- 
vation; that is, whether you are in a state of faith and repentance or not, 
which you know are the conditions of the Gospel covenant on our part. If 
you are, the satisfaction of knowing it would abundantly reward your 
pains. If not, you will find more reasonable occasion for tears than can 
be met with in a tragedy. Now I mention this, it calls to mind your let- 
ter to your father about taking orders. I was much pleased with it, and 
liked the proposition well; but it is an unhappiness almost peculiar to 
your family that your father and I seldom think alike. I approve the 
disposition of your mind, and think the sooner you are a deacon the bet- 
ter. . . . Mr. Wesley differs from me, and would engage you, I believe, in 
critical learning, which, although accidentally of use, is in no wise prefer- 
able to the other. I earnestly pray God to avert that great evil from you 
of engaging in trifling studies to the neglect of such as are absolutely 
necessary.” 

This gives an interior view of the character of the mother of Methodism. 

Next, perhaps, not in importance, but in conspicuousness, should be 
mentioned Sarah Crosby, who, in 1757, when she was twenty years of age, 
lost her husband and remained a widow until her death, in 1804. This 
remarkable woman was one of Mr. Wesley’s correspondents, and possessed 
remarkable powers as an exhorter. After she had been leading classes for 
some years, on one occasion, when she expected about thirty, she found 
about two hundred. She wrote to Mr. Wesley to know whether it was 
right to speak to them. He replied: 

mys e$f LONDON, February 14, 1761: 

“My Dear Sister,—Miss gave me yours on Wednesday night. 
Hitherto I think you have not gone too far. You could not well do less. 
I apprehend all you can do more is, when you meet again, to tell them 
simply, ‘ You lay me under great difficulty, The Methodists do not allow 
women preachers. Neither do I take upon myself any such character; but 
I will just nakedly tell you what is in my heart.’ This will in a great 
measure obviate the difficulty, and prepare for J. Hampson’s coming... . 

“Your affectionate brother.” 
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Hight years afterward he wrote her again: 


“T advise you as I did Grace Walton formerly, First pray in private or 
in public as much as you can. Second, even in public you may properly 
enough intermix short exhortations with prayer, but keep as far from 
what is called preaching as possible. Never speak in a continued discourse 
without some break above four or five minutes. Tell the people, ‘We 
shall have another prayer-meeting at such a time and place.’ If Hannah 
Harrison had followed these few directions she might have been as useful 
now as then. “Your affectionate brother.” 


This godly woman continued to exhort, lead souls to Christ, some- , 
times holding two hundred and twenty public meetings and six hundred 
select meetings in a single year, and died at seventy-five years of age, ex- 
claiming almost with her last breath, “If I had strength, how I would 
praise the Lord.” 

Next to her I will speak of the Dairyman’s Daughter, whose real namé 
was Elizabeth Wallbridge. Before her conversion “she had a high flow of 
spirits, vanity, ready wit, and was inordinately fond of dress.” When 
converted, she became such a devout Christian that, when the Rev. Legh 
Richmond visited her before her death at the age of thirty-one, he wrote 
her life under the title of ‘The Dairyman’s Daughter,” failing, as Tyer- 
man observes, to tell the readers that his heroine was a Methodist. In 
1870 that work had been translated into thirty languages. Millions of 
copies had been circulated, and as long as forty years ago it was ascer- 
_ tained that it had been the direct means of the conversion of three hun- 
dred and fifty persons. 

Hannah Ball ought not to be forgotten. She was the young lady who, 
in 1769, began a Methodist Sunday-school, fourteen years before Robert 
Raikes began his at Gloucester. She was one of Mr. Wesley’s favorite 
correspondents, and a year afterward wrote him: “The children meet 
twice a week—every Sunday and Monday. They are a wild little com- 
pany, but seem willing to be instructed. I labor among them earnestly, 
desiring to promote the interests of the Church of Christ.” 

I wish now to introduce one of the unpolished diamonds of early 
Methodism, a woman whose name was Alice Booth. She married John 
Crosse. She had the courage and dash of the heroine. “John Crosse,” 
said she, “wilt thou go to heaven with me? If not, I am determined not 
to go to hell with thee.” John soon succumbed to truth, and to his ener- 
getic wife. Then the Methodists preached in their largest room, and Alice 
was made class-leader. Here is the description of the work of this woman: 
“Common beggars were intercepted and warned of their sin and danger, 
prayed with, and then relieved. Gentletnen who came hunting were run 
after and told in plainest terms the consequences of their sinful doings. 
On her husband being made constable (she having far more courage than 
himself), he sent her to the constables’ meeting to defend the despised and 
persecuted Methodists.” When the preacher did not come, Alice would 
stand up and exhort. the people with tremendous energy. 

It was Elizabeth Clulow by whose means Methodism was established 
in Macclesfield. She and one George Pierson opened a preaching-house 
that would hold forty people, and secured it to themselves for forty years. 
Mrs. Clulow thought at first that they would never be able to fill the place. 
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George thought they would. In a month they had to cut a hole through 
the floor, so that the preacher could be heard by those on the roof. Then 
rich men gave the ground and materials for a chapel, on condition that 
Mrs. Clulow would pay the workmen their wages for building it. This was 
in 1764. In 1768 Methodism stood so high there that Wesley records that 
when he visited it he preached ‘“ to thousands upon thousands.” 

There is a woman mentioned in early Methodism once—Miss John- 
son. Itisina letter by Joseph Benson. Speaking of two African princes 
who were sold as slaves in America, and at the end of seven years ran 
away and came on a ship to England (they were set at liberty by Lord 
Mansfield), all that is said is: “They made some stay at Bristol, and were 
instructed by some of our people, but especially by Miss Johnson.” These 
women of whom it can be said, “‘ especially by Miss Johnson,” can be found 
in every society in Methodism on the globe. 

Miss Owen, too, was Mr. Wesley’s main reliance at Publow. Such a 
woman was she that Mr. Wesley says, speaking of the conversion of her 
children: “I suppose such a visitation of children has not been known 
in England these hundred years. . . . Publow is now what Layton- 
stone was once. Here is a family, indeed. Such mistresses of such a 
company of children as I believe all England can not parallel.” 

Nor must we forget Miss Lewen, who had an income of six hundred 
pounds at her disposal. She was afflicted with heart-disease. She found 
peace with God, and became a Methodist. Her father treated Wesley 
with the utmost civility ; said he had done his daughter more good than 
all the physicians. At her father’s request, she went up to London, to be 
near Mr. Wesley, and to be near Methodist associations. It was she that 
presented Mr. Wesley with a chaise, and with a pair of horses, after he 
met with a serious accident. She also left him a thousand pounds, of 
which Wesley said: ‘I am God’s steward for the poor,” and distributed it 
among them. It was all gone within a few weeks. He says of her last 
illness: . “She died saying, ‘O now I know I shall be with Christ forever! 
Yes, I shall be with thee, O Lord, forever and forever, forever, forever!’ ” 
Mr. Wesley says she was a “pattern to all young women of fortune in 
England, a real Bible Christian.” 

Elizabeth Ritchie is spoken of by John Wesley, in a letter to Samuel. 
Bradburn, thus: ‘I wanted her [Mrs. Bradburn] to be acquainted with 
her twin soul [Miss Ritchie], the fellow of whom I scarce know in Eng- 
land.” A month later, writing to the same: “Go to Betsy Ritchie at 
Otley, and then point me out such a young woman ’as she is in Ireland.” 
One week before he died, his niece, Miss Sarah Wesley, and Miss Ritchie 
went to him to call upon Lady Mary Fitzgerald. As he lay upon his 
deathbed, his niece, Miss Wesley, and Miss Ritchie prayed with him. 
Just before he died, he said: ‘I want to write.” A pen was put into 
his hand, and paper placed before him. “TI can not,” said the dying man. 
“Let me write for you,” said Miss Ritchie. ‘Tell me what you wish to 
say.” “Nothing,” be replied, “but that God is with us.” And it was 
Elizabeth Ritchie to whom he referred in his will: ‘“ My gold seal I leave 
to Elizabeth Ritchie.” 

Miss Sarah Wesley, the daughter of Mr. Wesley’s brother Charles, is 
worthy of special mention. She was a young woman of rare ability and 
culture, and had among her special friends Hannah More, Miss Aikin 
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Maria Edgeworth, Mrs. Barbauld, and others. There is a sad passage in 
one of John Wesley’s letters to her. It is this: ‘ Let me have the com- 
fort of one relation at least that will be an assistant to me in the blessed 
work of God.” She was with him, as we have seen, to the last, and lin- 
gered to 1828, uttering among her last words the following suggestive sen- 
tence: “I have peace, but not joy.” 

Methodism is greatly indebted to John Wesley’s shrewish wife, but 
only incidentally. For thirty years she made him miserable. Luke 
Tyerman says: ‘The truth is, John Wesley’s wife was scarcely sane.” 
Jackson, in his life of Charles Wesley, says: ‘Scores of documents in 
her hand-writing attest the violence of her temper, and warrant the con- 
clusion that there was in her a certain degree of mental unsoundness.” 
Moore, in his life of Wesley, says: “Mr. Wesley told me that he be- 
lieved the Lord overruled this painful business for his good, and that, if 
Mrs. Wesley had been a better wife, he might have been unfaithful in the great 
work to which God had called him, and might have too much tried to please 
her according to her own views.” May we not say, “Surely the wrath [of 
woman, as well as] of man, shall praise Thee, and the remainder of wrath 
shalt thou restrain ?” 

Of Lady Maxwell, all intelligent Methodists have heard ; how she es- 
tablished a school at Edinburgh, liberally sustained it during forty years, 
making provision for its continuance to the end of time; managed Lady 
Glenorchy’s chapels, and corresponded with Wesley to the close of her life, 

Of the Countess of Huntingdon, the virtual founder of “ Calvinistic 
Methodism;”’ her acceptance of the doctrine of Christian perfection ; her 
reception of Wesley’s whole conference at its first session’ in London in 
1744; her devotion of her entire life to religious work; her gifts to relig- 
ious purposes of more than $500,000; her sale of all her jewels, that she 
might build chapels for the poor; her purchase of theaters, halls, and 
other public buildings, and fitting them up for churches ; her mapping all 
England into six circuits; her separation from Wesley on Calvinistic 
grounds ; and her doing this without any activity in the public assemblies 
of the Societies, preserving silence according to the Presbyterian view; her 
final death at eighty-four years of age, bringing to an end the most remark- 
able career which is recorded of her sex in the modern Church, triumph- 
antly saying, ‘My work is done; I have nothing to do but to go to my 
Father,” leaving $20,000 for charity, and the rest of her fortune for the sup- 
port of sixty-four chapels which she had helped to build—it would require a 
volume to speak worthily. 

Of Mary Fletcher, who, long before her marriage to John Fletcher, was 
put out of her father’s house because of her piety, and-her refusal to 
promise that she would not endeavor to make her brothers what she called 
a Christian ; of her devoting her income above her necessities to the relief 
of poor widows; her founding a charity school for destitute orphans, and 
her marvelous usefulness at Cross Hall; her inducing Mr. Wesley to de- 
part from the stringency with regard to women speaking in public congre- 
gations, which he had laid down on Hannah Harrison and Sara Crosby, 
and to consent virtually to her preaching, writing to her, “The difference 
between us and the Quakers in this respect is manifest; they flatly deny 
the rule itself, although it stands clear in the Bible; we allow the rule, 
only we believe it admits of some exceptions;” of her marriage to John 
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Fletcher; of her perfect union with him for four years, and her perpetuat- 
ing his name, work, and spirit for thirty years after his death ; and her glo- 
rious entrance into rest in the seventy-sixth year of her age-—it would be a 
disparagement to the intelligence of true Methodists to suppose them in 
any degree ignorant. 

Of Hester Ann Rogers, whose journals and letters have been read by 
countless multitudes, and were a large part of the spiritual food, exclusive 
of the Bible, the hymn-book, and the public preaching of the Word, of the 
Methodists of England and America up to comparatively recently, time 
would fail me to.speak. Nor is it necessary, for her praise is in all the 
Churches. 

I will close these references to English Methodism by introducing .a 
venerable woman, Mrs. Jennie Meek. All that I know about her is that 
Luke Tyerman, to whom the Church owes such a vast debt for his life of 
John Wesley and other Methodistic works, observes: “ Many an hour, 
when a child, did I sit listening with rapt attention to old Jennie’s Method- 
odist traditions, and to this I trace, in great degree, my passion for old 
Methodist matters.” 

Let the mothers and grandmothers imitate her example, and tell their 
tales of early experience to listening children, for the future historian, 
minister, teacher, man of God may be among their hearers. 


Tar WomEN OF AMERICAN METHODISM. 


This field was extensively traversed in connection with the centennial 
of the introduction of Methodism into this country in 1866. Among many 
articles which I have read upon the subject, none is upon the whole so 
satisfactory as that prepared by Dr. Stevens at the request of the American 
Methodist Ladies’ Centennial Association. In it he availed himself of the 
rich stores collected in the preparation of his great histories, and from it 
I shall take certain names, and apply to. each the descriptive terms which 
their history warrants. : 

As Susanna Wesley is the first name in all Methodism, so Barbara 
Heck is the first in the record of American Methodism. It is indeed a 
matter of grave doubt whether the name of Embury would ever have been 
heard of by this generation if it had not been for Barbara Heck. Says Dr. 
Stevens: ‘‘‘ Gems,’ says the proverb, ‘are always small;’ and the magni- 
tude of her record must chiefly consist of the ‘setting’ of her precious 
name, made from the history of the great cause with which her memory 
is forever identified, more than from the history of her own life.” By the 
warmth of her heart she rekindled a flame which was well-nigh extinguished, 
and which, once kindled, has burned on for more than a hundred years, 
and still both warms and lights this great continent. 

Without entering the controversy as to the exact date of the origin of 
Methodism in this region, I present the following extracts from the “‘ Bowen 
MS.,” a document in the American Methodist Historical Society at Balti- 
more. It is entitled, “The Rise and Progress of Methodism on Sam’s and 
Pipe’s Creeks, Maryland, from the Year 1764.”?> Mr. Bowen was a highly 
respected member of the Baltimore Conference from 1823 to 1864. This 
paper was written in 1856, when Mr. Bowen traveled that region, and the 
facts quoted below he received from the persons named. They are affirmed 
by Dr. J. L. Warfield, now living at great age in Baltimore. He was the 
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physician of the Evans, Maynard, and Porter families, himself a Methodist, 
and a native of the Sam’s Creek settlement: 

‘‘Mr, Strawbridge formed the first Methodist class in America, at his 
own house, in the year 1764. It was composed of seven or eight members, 
of whom we have the names of John Evans, who died in the ninety-second 
year of his age; his wife Eleanor Evans, who died in her eighty-second 
year; Job Evans, the nephew of John, and his wife Mary Evans; Nancy 
Marphy, and Mrs. Foy.” 

“From Mrs. Sarah Porter, who is a daughter of John Evans (the first 
person who joined the Methodist Society in America), now (1856) in her 
eighty-fourth year, I have the following: . .. . He (Strawbridge) ap- 
pears to have been a general favorite in the community, .... for before 
any Methodist Society was formed, the neighbors were in the habit of 
cultivating his farm .. . . while he was dispensing the Word of Life 
abroad. On one of these occasions Mr. John Evans was there, and while 
at dinner Mrs. Strawbridge introduced the subject of experimental religion, 
which made such an impression on his mind as to result in his subsequent con- 
version to God.” This gives Mrs. and not Mr. Strawbridge the honor of 
making the first Methodist convert. ; 

Mary Wilmer was the second female class-leader in Philadelphia; made 
such in 1775. Asbury made his home with her and her husband, and 
speaks of the great care which she took of him in his afflictions. Mrs. 
Jacob Baker, who became a Methodist when she was nineteert years old, 
and led her husband to Christ a year after, lies buried in the Union Church- 
yard in Philadelphia. They were very benevolent. She was most devout, 
and one of the best specimens of the early Methodists. 

Mis. Judge White, of Kent County, Delaware, entertained Bishop As- 
bury during the stormy periods of persecution in the early years of the Rey- 
olution. He says Mrs. White was one of the holiest of women. It was 
she who led Judge White to become a Methodist. It was she who ex- 
horted Benjamin Abbott to give himself wholly to God, of which he says: 
“Mrs. White came to me as I sat on my horse, and took hold of my hand, 
exhorting me for some time.” 

Mrs. Bassett, possessed of great wealth, gave her influence, means, and 
“bright example of holiness” to Methodism, having the full co-operation 
of her husband in all good works. 

Of Mrs. Prudence Gough and Perry Hall it ought to be unnecessary to 
say any thing in Maryland. That splendid estate stood fifteen miles from 
this city. Dr. Coke called it the most elegant house in Maryland. Black 
speaks of it as the most spacious and elegant building he had seen in 
America, and describes its owner thus: “Mr. Gough is a Methodist, and 
supposed to be worth one hundred thousand pounds. He is not ashamed 
of the Gospel of Christ. He has built a neat stone meeting-house. He 
entertains the circuit preachers, and at times preaches himself.” Bishop 
Asbury was there in 1800. He said : “We came with great difficulties to 
Perry Hall, but the greatest trial of all was the elders were not at home, 
The walls and rooms were no longer vocal. All to me appeared hung in 
sackcloth. I see not the pleasant countenances nor hear the cheerful 
. voices of Mr. and Mrs. Gough. She was in ill health, and writes, ‘I have 

left home, perhaps never to return.’” This intelligence made him melan- 
choly. “Mrs. Gough hath been my faithful daughter.” 
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Mrs. Triplet was the second person who opened her house for preach- 
ing. . Mrs. Rachael Hulings accompanied Bishop Asbury in his journeys 
. about in this country, aiding him in his work in every way. Mrs. Martha 
F. Allison lived in this place, and became a Methodist before there was 
any Society here. Afterwards she was_a class-leader, and Bishop Asbury, 
in his sermon upon her, paid her this great compliment: ‘She was a 
woman of good sense, and equally good piety.” Then there was Mrs. Judge 
Dorsey, who lived in Maryland in her early life, and moved to western 
New York. The Genesee Annual Conference met three times in her house. 
The first Conference ever held in western New York was held there in 
1810. She saw all her children converted. On her death-bed, when told 
that she could live but a little while, she arranged all her temporal affairs, 
designated the minister to preach her funeral sermon and the text, and 
then made perhaps the most extraordinary remark that I have read of: 
“This is the brightest and happiest day I ever saw. I thank the Lord ; 
now I know that the religion I have professed for these many years is no 
fiction. No, bless the Lord! It makes me happy in this trying hour. My 
work is done, the sky is clear. Glory to God! Jesus died for me.” 

Catherine Livingston, who became Mrs. Freeborn Garrettson, was per- 
haps the most remarkable acquisition to Methodism in this country among 
women, if her accomplishments, family connections, and early history be 
duly considered. Her refinement and genuine culture, combined with her 
propriety, sense, and affability, made her residence the resort of both the 
intelligent and the devout. She lived almost to her hundredth year, and 
so led her eminent brother, Chancellor Livingston, to trust in Christ that 
he expressed a wish to live only that he might lay aside his public honors 
and become a preacher of the faith that had saved him. Another eminent 
Methodist led to Christ by Mrs. Garrettson was Catherine Rutzen, after- 
wards Catherine Suckley. 

The following sentences, taken from what is supposed to have been the 
last letter of Mrs. Asbury to her son, the bishop, will show how much 
Methodism may owe to her. It is dated ‘‘Great Barr, April 29, 1800,” and 
begins: 


“ My Very Dear Son,—May Israel’s God (whose you are, and whom 
you serve) bless you in your body, soul, and labors. Amen. . . . I re- 
joice that the Lord has supported you, as he has, these many years. It is 
not to be wondered that you find some infirmities after so much and so long 
labors and fatigues. However, you are still in good hands, and the great 
Head of the Church will dispose of you to his glory. Should you see your 
native land before I am removed, you may well think I should rejoice to 
embrace you. But this I leave with Him who can noterr. . . . Iam 
glad the good work is going on in that New World. . . . We have had 
some revival in Walsall, where our preachers meet with some kind friends.” 


[The letter is filled with allusions to Mr. Asbury’s old friends, and spe- 
cially as to their status in “ spirituals.’’] 

Tt concludes: ‘I remain, dear son, your ever affectionate mother, 
Eliza Asbury ;” and is addressed to “The Rev. Francis Asbury, New York, 
or Else Where, at the Methodist Chapel.” She acknowledges the receipt 
of his last letter from ‘“‘ Charles Town, South Carolina.” 

Mrs. Ann Wilkins was the forerunner of all those women who have 
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shown such a vast interest in the cause of missions. She consecrated her 
whole life to the cause. The year the present speaker was born, she heard 
a returned missionary speak of the work in Africa, gave all the money she. 
had for it, and wrote this striking note to Dr. Bangs: “A sister who hag 
but little money at hand gives that little cheerfully, and is willing to give 
her life as a female teacher if she is wanted.” To Africa she went, and 
there labored sixteen years; returned in broken health, but went back in 
1854 to watch over three devout young women who went out as teachers, 
In 1856 she returned to die. A temporary relief led her to ask for work in 
the city of New York, but in forty-eight hours after she entered the school 
she gradually sank, and at the end of six days died. When the late David 
Terry, recording secretary of the Board of Missions, went to the officers of 
the asylum to offer to reward them for the trouble and kindness to Mrs, 
Wilkins during her sickness, the officers said: “ No, indeed ; we have had 
reward enough. It was as if waiting upon an angel of God. We never 
saw such a person. Such dying we never witnessed.” 

Mrs. Eliza Garrett had a most extraordinary career. Sixty years ago 
she was married. Her husband began business in New York, and failed; 
went to Cincinnati, and there failed; then to New Orleans; then to an- 
other Southern City ; and then to Chicago. They lost both of their chil- 
dren in the South; but at last the stream of their life passed out of the 
swamps and morasses of adversity into the broad and beautiful plain of 
prosperity. His wife lived a devout Christian life, and when, in 1848, her 
husband died a man of immense wealth, who had not the spirit of beney- 
olence which characterized her, she became possessed of one-half his 
property. In 1853 she executed her will, and, after leaving one-third of 
her estate to different persons, she gave all the rest to the erection, furnish- 
ing, and endowment of a theological institution for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, to be called the Garrett Biblical Institute. For several years, in 
order that her estate might be disencumbered from liability, she would 
only take from her trustees $400 a year for her support, and devoted 
nearly one-half of that to religious uses. Her far-seeing wisdom, devotion, 
and perseverance exhibited, not only the spirit of benevolence and piety, 
but the possession of the highest intellectual qualities, without which com- 
prehensive plans extending through a long period of years are seldom 
matured. 

In the same modern period of American Methodism no name has 
been so widely known as that of Mrs. Phebe Palmer, the first wife of 
the late Dr. Walter C. Palmer. To pronounce her eulogium would con- 
sume more than the time allotted to this address. To speak of her quiet 
energy, clear perceptions of what she held to be true, her tenacity of pur- 
pose, her influence over men of the greatest ability, as well as over her 
Own sex, her vast travels, her predominating personality in the family 
which led her to say, “If I have been in any way useful, it has been 
greatly owing to the fact that the Lord has given me a husband who 
seems ever to have appreciated me beyond my worth, and whose encour- 
agements have been very, and I think absolutely, needful to me in the 
prosecution of the work to which the Lord has called me ;” of her use of 
the press, and of her knowledge of human nature, and most skillful use 
of that knowledge to attach her friends to herself and to the cause which 
was the passion of her life, would demand a treatise, and will doubtless 
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furnish materials for successive treatises as long as Methodism endures. 
Bishop Simpson, in the introduction to Dr.:Wheatley’s work entitled, 
“The Life and Letters of Mrs. Pheebe Palmer,” observes that she was not 
a mystic, but ‘‘ warmly interested in every form of practical Christianity.” 

Mrs. Mary D. James, lately deceased, though intimately related to Mrs. 
Palmer, and sympathizing with her in the special views of faith to the 
propagation of which that energetic woman devoted her life, and the lady 
to whom many of Mrs. Palmer’s most remarkable letters were written, I 
present as almost her opposite in temperament and methods of work. The 
Christian Advocate, speaking of her at the time of her death, said (the 
speaker having written the article): “Mrs. Mary D. James, whose sud- 
den death we announced last week, was our ideal of the ‘elect lady.’ 
These words are written in the confidence that none of the thousands in 
the Middle States and in New England who had come under her influence 
will think the picture overdrawn. Her life during the greater part of the 
more than seventy years was hid with Christ in God. Spirituality was 
her normal state. Her soul was ever rapt in divine contemplation, and 
her words, fitly chosen, expressed her elevated conceptions, so as to sug- 
gest the Scriptural figure of ‘apples of gold in pictures of silver... Who 
that ever saw her can forget her pale face, her speaking eyes, her winning 
smiles? The writer was accustomed to hear her in his childhood in the 
Sabbath-school, the prayer-meeting, and in private conversation. Salva- 
tion dwelt upon her tongue. No one could pronounce the word more , 
sweetly. Mrs. James was the writer of spiritual songs. Some of the 
readers of the Christian Advocate have seen her compositions for more 
than forty years, and have observed how pure their tone, and how simple 
and beautiful their expression. Two or three of her hymns are so beauti- 
ful that the religious world will not willingly let them die. They are 
heard where the English language is spoken and religious awakenings 
occur. She was also an excellent prose writer. After the lapse of nearly 
twenty years, we heard her testimony, and it seemed far, far away, ‘like 
bells at evening pealing,’ as it recalled the days when she said so ten- 
derly: ‘Revere the God of thy Father.’ . . . Mrs. James was a humble 
and unobtrusive professor of the higher life where she moved, and never 
doubted that there is a state so superior to that in which most Christians 
live as to be worthy of St. Paul’s description, ‘a more excellent way.’ 
Her death was the exhalation of a spirit prepared to see God.” 

It would be invidious to speak of living women in that branch of uni- 
versal Methodism with which the speaker is connected, and an equal im- 
propriety to confine modern references to his own division of the army 
whose organization for the moral battles of the century now in its last 
days we commemorate. All branches of Methodism have had their Marys 
and Marthas and their Tabithas—their Marys who have ever sweetly 
spoken of spiritual things, their Marthas who have served when feasts 
have been made for Christ, their Tabithas who have made garments for 
the poor. Mrs. Q. C. Adkisson, of Memphis, Tenn., after living a life of 
piety, died about two years since, leaving a bequest to the Vanderbilt 
University of more than $50,000. The late Mrs. Jane T. H. Cross, of Ken- 
tucky, rendered most valuable services with her pen,-and her publications 
are still circulated and doing good. Mrs. J. H. McGavock, of Nashville, 
Tenn., has been, and still is, an active worker in the cause of foreign mis- 
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sions, and with her pen and money, in co-operation with other Christian 
women, has done much in that cause. Mrs. Lavina Kelly, mother of the 
Rev. Dr. David C. Kelly, of the South, was abundant in good works during 
her whole Christian life, and, wherever she went, made a deep impression 
of the reality and blessedness of her piety. Mrs. F. A. Butler is now the 
editor, I believe, of the Woman’s Missionary Advocate, devoting herself to 
the cause of foreign missions; and, if I am not in error, Mrs. Julia Hays 
is the president of the Woman’s Missionary Society, organized in 1878, 
and in that capacity has been of great service to the Church with which 
she is connected ; while the name of Mrs. J. W. Lambuth, who has been 
for thirty years in China, is almost as well known as that of any mission- 
ary worker in the world. 

Canadian Methodism has also been blessed in its recent history by 
many noble and godly women. Mrs. Taylor, wife of a layman of Toronto, 
was best known in her day for her consecration and consequent influence. 
She was always ready for every good word and work, caring for both the 
spiritual and temporal needs of all who came within her reach. There was 
a power in her prayer seldom felt, and as a result of her efforts many now 
living, and many who have gone to join her in the better world were con- 
verted to God. She was specially successful as a class-leader, and the 
prayer-meetings held in her house were seasons of power. Though she has 
now been dead about twenty-five years, many to this day feel almost like 
uncovering their heads as her name is mentioned. 

Mrs. Robinson, wife of a highly esteemed and prominent physician of 
Toronto, who, though now approaching (if not over) eighty years of age, 
is still, with her excellent husband, exerting that influence which is insep- 
arable from a life of entire consecration to God. She is “instant in season 
and out of season,” in private and in public; the leader of several classes, 
and until health failed a great worker at camp-meetings, where her ad- 
dresses were soul-stirring and profitable. 

The truth of history, both civil and ecclesiastical, requires me to say 
that, as with men so with women, what seems to be accident has as much 
to do with their conspicuousness very frequently as their real merits. As 
thousands of soldiers in every great conflict have equaled their commanders 
in courage, fortitude, devotion, and hundreds in Similar circumstances 
would equal them in practical wisdom, but dying are buried in a nameless 
grave, so among the women of Methodism are thousands, with perhaps the 
exception of two or three, whose names shine out as stars in the firmament 
of the century as worthy of mention as those whose names and deeds I 
have rehearsed. I shall speak, therefore, of the ordinary work of women 
in Methodism. They constitute two-thirds of the membership. They fur- 
nish the largest numerical attendance on its means of grace. From them 
come the greatest number and the greatest average fidelity of Sabbath- 
school teachers. It is they whose voices furnish a large part of the music 
of the Church, and in many places without them there would be as little 
music in Methodist congregations as among the societies of Friends. The 
class-meeting, that peculiar institution of Methodism which in its best 
estate is unequaled in power for edification, encouragement, and guidance, 
and at its worst estate is a skeleton which in the time of revival suddenly 
becomes clothed with flesh and filled with warm blood, owes its power and 
perpetuity very largely to women. This institution has been traduced and 
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opposed as none other of Methodism; but, amid all the slanders upon it in 
ancient and modern times, perhaps the worst, most malignant, and untruth- 
ful was in a paper read in November, 1881, by Mrs. Mary C. Peckham, 
before the Rhode Island Woman’s Suffrage Association, from which I take 
the following passage: ‘ 

“Methodist women have answered three questions in class-meetings 
for generations. They are, first, What known sin have you committed 
since our last meeting? Second, What temptations have you met with? 
Third, What have you thought, said, or done, of which you doubt whether 
it be sin or not? These questions have separated families, put the heart of 
women like a quivering agony on the gridiron of curious, self-righteous, or 
meddlesome men. In view of their harmfulness Wesley was urged to abol- 
ish them, but he refused. They do not have even the seal of the confes- 
sional.” In all the history of the misunderstanding and persecution of 
Methodism a more monstrous falsehood than this was never concocted. 
The essayist proceeds to say that, by means of this, ‘‘ Methodism has har- 
rowed women for a century, having not only used her hands and feet, but 
wrung the sweat from her very soul.” Every woman who has attended a 
class-meeting knows that this is all as false as the charges made against the 
early Christians by the pagans. And it is because it is false that the women 
of Methodism have supported the institution even where men absorbed in 
business have turned away from it. Their prayers and exhortations in the 
means of grace and in revival meetings have reinforced the labors of pas- 
tors, melted the hearts of the irreligious, and the persuasions of mothers 
and sisters and daughters, and wives have won multitudes as St. Peter says, 
“without the Word;” that is, without the public preaching of the Gospel, 
to an acceptance of Christ. 

Their influence upon the development of ministers for the work has 
from the beginning been very great. Our early history abounds in instances 
of preachers who in discouragement have been about to abandon the field. 
Godly women have set upon them with vehement exhortations and rean- 
imated their faith and turned their faces toward the field of battle once 
more. The secret of our abundant supply of ministers, next to the call of 
God, is in the devout consecration of their sons to the ministry by holy 
mothers. To many no position seems so honorable, useful, desirable. 

The work of pastors’ wives is also a most important element of the suc- 
cess of Methodism, both by encouraging, inspiring, gently criticising them, 
and by supplementing their labors and mitigating the friction caused by 
their errors, their secularities, or their fidelity. Their visitations of the 
sick, their distribution of tracts, their canvassing from house to house for 
Sabbath-school scholars, their superintendence of the disbursements of the 
contributions of the Church to the poor, their tact in distinguishing spuri- 
' ous claimants from those worthy of aid, their work in orphan asylums and 
homes for the friendless, and their great labors to raise money for the 
Church by the solicitation thereof, by the work of their hands, and in every 
way suggested, and their efficiency in maintaining the spirit of social life in 
the congregation, and their labors in the cause and advocacy of the practice 
of total abstinence, almost justify the extravagant statement of one of our 
leading men, “If it were not for our devoted women one-half our Churches 
would perish the first year, and the other half the next.” I will modify that . 

statement to make it read as follows: “If it were not for our devoted women 
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one-half our Churches would perish, and of the surviving societies many 
would halt feebly along and only a few be able to’ sustain themselves in 
vigor. In the Church as in domestic life, “It is not good for man to 
be alone.” 

Within a few years the activities of women in the work of foreign mis- 
sions have come into very great prominence. Their achievements in the 
foreign missionary societies and kindred institutions have been very great. 
The money which they have raised and expended has not, indeed, been 
collected wholly-or chiefly by them from women, though an amount in pro- 
portion to their means has undoubtedly been contributed by women to 
women. It is by their persuasive powers in inducing men to contribute of 
their means, their activity in sending out, and their energy in directing 
those whom they send, that women have done so great a work—a work of 
which it is only necessary to say in the language of King Lemuel’s mother: 
“And let her own works praise her in the gates.”” Some of them have 
_already ascended to their reward. Of such are Mrs. Stephen Olin, presi- 
dent of the New York Branch of the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society— 
her memory is yet prectous; Mrs. Doughty, of Cincinnati, whose charac- 
ter was graphically described by a co-laborer in two words: “saintly and 
enthusiastic;’’? Mrs. Taplin, of New England, equally gifted and faithful; 
and Mrs. Mary Hyde Brown, of Evanston, a woman of superior endow- 
ments and graces. There are two classes of women to whom especial 
tribute is due—the single women who have gone out to labor for Christ in 
heathen lands, and the wives of foreign missionaries. For women being 
more dependent upon the society of personal and intimate friends, and 
upon social life in general, than men, make a greater sacrifice when they 
leave all behind them and go forth to dwell and work among the heathen 
than average men. And those single women who have gone out to work 
for the Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies and have subsequently mar- 
ried missionaries, have, as I learn from indubitable testimony, continued 
to do the same work as before, and oftentimes more effectively. To those 
women who can not be named without invidious comparison at the close of 
this first hundred years of organized Methodism in this land, a special 
tribute is due as to the most fragrant flower of our ecclesiastical life. 

It would be easy to write a paper on “ What Women owe to Meth- 
odism.”’ A contrast between her former and present state may be brought 
out in the following passage. In 1835 the late very eminent Charles G. Fin- 
ney said in the city of New York: “ Within the last few years female prayer- 
meetings have been extensively opposed in this State.” A minister now 
dead said on this subject, that, “when he first attempted to establish these 
meetings, he had all the clergy around opposed to him, . . . and serious 
apprehensions were entertained for the’safety of Zion, if women should be 
allowed to get together to pray. And even now they are not tolerated in 
some Churches.’”’ And yet sixty years before that John Wesley said: “It 
has long passed for a maxim with many that women are only to beseen and 
not heard, and accordingly many of them are brought up in such a manner 
as if they were only designed for playthings. But is this ‘doing honor to the 
sex, or is it a real kindness to them? No; it is the deepest unkindness. It 
is horrid cruelty. It is mere Turkish barbarity, and I know not how any 
woman of sense can submit to it.”’ 

Methodism, too, has been a pioneer in the education of women, and 
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side by side with all those movements which have had for their object the 
elevation of the life of woman above the state described by Mr. Wesley. 
Methodism has been from the beginning laboring zealously; and it is 
proper to say that its movements in this direction originated with its pas- 
tors, and were sometimes looked upon with suspicion by many. All- this 
vast work has been done by women and for women, with comparatively 
little loss of power by extravagance or fanaticism. 

She has now in Methodism every opportunity for Church-work which 
she can exercise to promote the cause of God and her own development. 

Standing as we do between the century past and the unknown expanse 
of coming time, we have reason devoutly to thank God for the gift of an 
exceeding great multitude of devout women. We should cherish the precious 
memory of those who are gone and honor those who are their worthy succes- 
sors, esteeming them very highly in love for their works’ sake—revering the 
elder women as mothers, and treating the younger as sisters with all purity. 

Methodism should devise most liberal measures for education of those 
coming upon the scene, giving them every real advantage obtained else- 
where, that parents may be under no temptation to place their daughters 
under influences indifferent or hostile to Methodism, or so unlike it as to 
render distasteful to them its simplicity, fervor, and practical activity. 

Also all discriminating Methodists of both sexes and every age should 
guard against the two dangers which lie in the path of the women of 
Methodism. 

One is that many will neglect to stir up the gift that is in them, para- 
lyzed by a fashionable refinement, a spurious humility. To this in all our 
Churches many have yielded, so that in some societies the voice of woman 
is never heard in prayer or testimony. 

The other danger is at the other extreme. It is the danger of yield- 
ing to the solicitations of restless spirits to seek a degree and kind of prom- 
inence, the sure effect of which will be to drive those not of a masculine 
spirit into the background, distract the attention of women in general from 
work which they and they only can do, and throwing upon them the bur- 
den of labors which those who have not woman’s qualities or woman’s 
work to do can effectively and with unquestioned propriety perform. 

May He who has said, “As one whom his mother comforteth will I 
comfort you,” bless the wives and mothers and daughters and sisters of 
Methodism to the end of time! 
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REPORTED BY BisHop S. M. MERRILL, From THE CoMMITTEE ON PASTORAL ADDRESS. 


To the Methodist People in the United States and Canada: 

BELOVED IN THE Lorp,—The bishops, ministers, and delegates in the 
Centennial Conference of Episcopal Methodism, in session in the city of 
Baltimore, Maryland, December 9 to 17, 1884, greet you as fellow-disciples, 
and rejoice with you in the grace of our God which has made us a people 
who were not a people, and in the spiritual blessings which have come to 
us through the Gospel, as well as in the unparalleled achievements wrought 
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upon this continent through the instrumentality of our forms of doctrine 
and work; and we also sincerely invoke in your behalf the continuance of 
that special mercy of our Heavenly Father which shall build you up in 
faith and knowledge, and make you to abound in all wisdom and righteous- 
ness. The history of the first century of organized Methodism is full of 
instruction. Its lessons are too fresh and impressive to be forgotten, and 
too numerous to be described. They are interwoven with our most sacred 
experiences; they touch the springs of our thoughts and feelings, and enter 
into our daily activities—while their influence affects our domestic, social, 
and business relations not less than our inner and spiritual life. In re- 
viewing them we gratefully acknowledge the good hand of our God, which 
has been upon our fathers, and has not forsaken us. The numerous papers 
read before this conference, which will be given to the public, so fully 
record the lessons of our history, and with such force and clearness, that 
nothing remains for us but to exhort you to give such prayerful consider- 
ation to those faithful representations of the marvelous tokens of the di- 
vine favor which have marked the-steps of advancement through the cen- 
tury as the vital interests involved both justify and demand. 

Permit us, however, to remind you, dear brethren, while we extend 
hearty congratulations upon the success of the past, and express the pro- 
foundest conviction that even nobler and grander achievements await us 
in the future, that the mission given us by providential allotment is not 
yet accomplished. To us the caution is still pertinent: ‘“ Let not him that 
girdeth on the armor rejoice as he that putteth it off.’ Our work is not 
done. The thousands gathered into the kingdom of God through our labors 
are but the forerunners of the multitudes yet to be saved. The victories 
that thrill and gladden our hearts to-day are but the prophecy of the tri- 
umphs in store for us if we prove worthy our calling. All history is 
prophecy, and the results secured in the past prove what may be gained 
in the future, and the methods which have been honored of God, and 
yielded the rich blessings in which we rejoice, are entitled to the respect 
due their merits, and deserve to be continued in use till their efficiency is 
exhausted, or till superseded by others whose superiority is proven in act- 
ual experiment. We entreat you, brethen, do not forget that hitherto 
Methodists have been distinguished by the emphasis they have given to 
the essential doctrines of Christianity. In all the years of our history the 
truths relating to God, to moral government, to immortality, to eternal 
retributions, have been sacredly maintained and asserted with great dis- 
tinctness; and we have held in common with all Christian people to the’ 
inspiration and divine authority of the Scriptures, the divine origin of the 
Church, the vocation of the ministry, the value of the sacraments, and the 
indispensableness of the strictest morality according to the New Testament 
standard; and yet, beyond all these points, we have made conspicuous the 
heinousness of sin, the necessity of the atonement, the universality of the 
provisional redemption, the freedom of the will, and the freeness of grace. 
Not one of these can be discarded or distorted without marring the scheme 
of salvation revealed in the Gospel. But even these foundation truths, 
however emphasized, will not meet the demands of the soul, and never 
could have produced the phenomena of Methodist life and history. 

There are other doctrines to be emphasized—doctrines which relate to 
salvation applied as well as provided—doctrines which underlie the expe- 
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riences of the soul in its emergence out of the darkness and death of sin 
into the light and life of righteousness. These other doctrines have been 
the rallying cry of Methodism in the past, and must be in the future—they 
are repentance, faith, justification, adoption, the witness of the Spirit, sancti- 
fication, and Christian perfection. Out of these come all our experiences, 
all our joys and hopes, our inspiration and zeal, and upon these are built 
all our special forms and means of grace, our charities, our benevolences, 
and our connectional institutions. These doctrines, above all others, have 
given tone, shape, and spirit to the organism, and determined its work and 
place in history. Take from Methodism these doctrines of experience, or 
even the emphasis given them, or overlay them with lifeless forms and 
ceremonies, or mar them by human speculations concerning the mode of 
the divine procedure in them, or confuse them by any conceivable depart- 
ure from their simplicity so that ,they shall become only doctrines of the 
creed, unverified in the soul as the very essence of salvation, and then our 
glory is departed forever. We therefore plead with you, brethren, as you 
value the purity of the Church, and its power to convert the people and 
spread Scriptural holiness, hold fast these doctrines as they come from the 
fathers, as they appear in the Scriptures, and as they have been attested by 
the experiences of the Church in past ages. 

We would also be indulged in a word of warning. Methodism has been 
but little troubled with heresy in her ranks. Now we discern a tendency 
which suggests watchfulness. There is a spirit of inquiry abroad which 
needs to be directed and restrained. Under the guise of liberality and of 
loyalty to Christ men strike at the foundations. Without intending evil 
the inexperienced are captivated by the sound of pleasing words, and call 
for restatements of established truths. We only remind you that whatever 
restatement tends to minify sin, or to exalt the carnal nature into the 
sphere of grace, or to give to the unaided powers of the soul the inherent 
capability which the Spirit of God alone can impart, is to be rejected as 
pernicious. The essential corruption of human nature is one of the stern- 
est facts in the universe. The utter hopelessness of the soul without Christ 
must be insisted upon as a crucial doctrine. There is salvation in none 
other. Give no place to any new philosophy, however specious, which re- 
duces depravity to a figure of speech, or rebellion against God to a foible. 

This centennial conference represents episcopal Methodism—a Meth- 
odism which is one in doctrine, though divided in jurisdiction—a Method- 
ism whose episcopacy is not a prelacy, and whose ministry is not a priest- 
hood. We have, therefore, little concern about ministerial orders or lines 
of succession, but we are deeply anxious that our ministers shall be sound 
in the faith, clear in experience, pure in life, equal to the best in culture, 
zealous for God, and graciously endowed with the Holy Ghost. Their call- 
ing is divine, and their field is the world. Their mission is to the high and 
the low, the rich and the poor, the refined and the rude. Like their Mas- 
ter, they seek the lost: and, like him, they gather bright gems from the 
lowest walks of life. Methodism is pre-eminently a revival, with inborn 
aptitudes for winning souls, and must of necessity be an evangelizing 
agency. We devoutly trust she will never lose this spirit, and pray that 
the time may never come when her voice shall not be heard bearing the 
message of a free and full salvation to all, so that the common people will 
hear it gladly. 
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We remind-you, brethren, that the mission of Methodism is to pro- 
mote holiness, This end and aim enters into all our organic life. Holi- 
ness is the fullness of life, the crown of the soul, the joy and strength of 
the Church. It is not a sentiment nor an emotion, but a principle in- 
wrought in the heart, the culmination of God’s work in us, followed by a 
consecrated life. In all the borders of Methodism the doctrine is preached, 
and the experience of sanctification is urged. We beseech you, brethren, 
stand by your standards on this subject. Our founders rightly interpreted 
the mind of the Spirit, and gave us the truth as it was in Jesus. Let us 
not turn from them to follow strange lights, but rather let us believe their 
testimony, follow their example, and seek «purity of heart by faith in the 
cleansing blood, and then, in the steady line of consecrated living, “go on 
unto perfection.” 

We would urge you, brethren, as you value the souls that are nearest 
and dearest to you, maintain family religion. The holiest sanctuary on earth 
is the Christian home. Neither Church nor Sunday-school can do the 
work of the home, nor become an adequate substitute for the influence of 
piety in the household. See to it that the children be all taught of the 
Lord. With sound instruction, let the hand of restraint be employed, yet 
with such firmness and gentleness as to win and help the children, as well 
as to hold them in subjection to authority. Guard well their reading. 
Provide freely as you may be able that which will improve, elevate, and 
strengthen them in a virtuous life; but spurn the vile, and give it neither 
countenance nor shelter. Watch over their amusements. Let them learn 
that all really necessary recreations are consistent with religion, though 
not to be sought for their own sake, but always for health, improvement, 
or innocent exhilaration and comfort. Teach the children to love the 
Church. Show them that you love it yourself. Point to it as the house 
of God and the gate of heaven, as divine in its origin and its ends, in its 
doctrines and sacraments, in its life and spirit. Speak of it always with 
respect and sympathy, and cherish its honor as a precious jewel. Study 
its genius and history, become familiar with its polity, and honor its forms 
and discipline. Give to its work and connectional institutions and agen- 
cies a warm place in your affections and a cheerful support. Rejoice in 
its prosperity, and lament in its embarrassments, as you would in your 
own. In this way only can you induce your children to love the Church 
of your choice, and lead them to appreciate its efforts to do them good. 

A spiritual Church without a Sabbath is an impossibility. God has 
consecrated one-seventh of our days to rest and worship. The law enjoin- 
ing its observance is both positive and moral, imbedded in the decalogue, 
enforced in the New Testament, and interpreted and illustrated in the 
practice of the primitive Church; but it is not less a benevolent than a 
positive institution. It is needed by all the toiling millions of earth. To 
the laborer it is a boon of priceless value, and to the professional man and 
the man of business, with nerve and brain strained to the utmost tension, 
it comes as a benediction, indeed; to the Christian it is indispensable. 
All classes need the physical and moral recuperation it brings. But this 
precious. gift of God is imperiled by the sordid claims of mammon, and 
the no less imperious clamor of sensuality. It behooves the Church to 
stand up in the firmness of her God-given might to withstand the ageres-— 
sions of evil men who would destroy this pillar of our Christian civiliza- 
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tion. We ask, first of all, that in your own personal conduct you will 
honor the’ divine command: ‘ Remember the Sabbath day to keep tt 
holy.” Make the holy day a delight, not a burden. Gather into it all 
the light and cheerfulness of a living faith. Be joyful in the Lord. Put 
away secular thoughts and conversation, secular reading and work, and let 
the day be sacred to spiritual exercises and refreshments, and to works of 
charity and necessity. We beseech you, as Christian people, to stand like 
a wall of adamant against all who would profane the day of the Lord. 
Methodism owes much to education, of which it has ever been the 
friend and patron. There are no truer friends to our common-schools 
than are our people. We defend them against all adversaries, and sup- 
port and patronize them cheerfully. These schools are not godless, nor 
pagan, nor atheistic. Neither the State nor the nation would dare foster 
anti-Christian schools in this nominally Christian land; yet, in the nature 
of the case, the public schools can not be distinctively Christian, much 
less sectarian. But the higher education ought to be under positively re- 
ligious control. The Churches, therefore, do well to establish seminaries 
and colleges. In this respect Methodism has been conspicuous, and is al- 
ready reaping the results of the foresight, faith, and sacrifices of the fa- 
thers. From them we inherit rich legacies in foundations and plans which 
duty requires that we make good and great. We trust that this depart- 
ment of our work will receive the benediction of your sympathies and 
prayers, and the effective aid of your liberality and wealth. May we not 
hope that the opening of the second century of organized Methodism will 
prove to be an era in the history of our literary institutions unequaled in 
the past, and forever memorable in the future? Methodists can not doubt 
the value of Christian education. An open Bible, without interdiction of 
law in cathedral or chapel, in palace or hovel, in college hall, or in the 
humblest school-house, is the nation’s surest guaranty of loyalty and 
liberty. 
The pointed utterances of this Centennial Conference on all those 
questions of morality and reform which now occupy so large a place in 
the thoughts of the people are earnestly commended to your prayerful at- 
tention. Methodism can not afford to stand behind the foremost ranks in 
the battle against profanity, licentiousness, and intemperance, or whatever 
kindred vices cause the land to mourn. Her voice is for war against 
-every thing that dishonors God or afflicts humanity. From the beginning 
she has given clear and emphatic testimony against the liquor traffic, and 
is fully committed to the extirpation of this monstrous evil. Let there 
be no faltering in this purpose. We counsel wisdom and prudence as to 
methods, and hearty co-operation with all whose plans accord with Chris- 
tian principles, and yet we most earnestly insist that the ultimate aim of 
all our endeavors shall not fall short of constitutional prohibition of the 
traffic in the States and in the nation. The facilities afforded for easy di- 
vorces in many of the States furnish just cause for alarm. Polygamous * 
practices in our Territories merit the righteous indignation of an outraged 
people, and yet the abuse of the essential ideas of marriage, as found in 
the divorce laws on our statute books, and administered in our courts, 
fall but little, if any, below the abomination of Mormonism, and call 
‘loudly for the purification of public sentiment on this subject. As Chris- 
tians, we must stand upon the laws of the New Testament, and permit no 
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compromise with the looser opinions and practices which have become go 
feariully prevalent in our times. The sacredness of the marriage relation 
as an institution of God must be maintained, and our undivided influence 
should be joined with that of all who stand on the solid ground of the 
holy Scriptures to beat back the flood-tide of licentiousness which threat- 
ens to overwhelm all that is pure in the frame-work of our social life, 
Every interest of morality and religion is involved in this question of di- 
vorce. Let not our efforts relax till our Church stands free from offense 
in this thing. 

_ Not least among the evils we deplore as Methodists is the spirit of 
strife and division which, we are sorry to say, is not yet wholly eradicated 
from our Zion. Far be it from us to pronounce every division of the 
Church schismatical. There has been, doubtless, some providential order- 
ing in the denominational organizations of Christendom, yet the multipli- 
cation of separate Churches on trivial grounds is not to be encouraged. 
We are happy to believe that the period of dissensions is well-nigh over. 
We hail the dawn of the better day, and rejoice in the rising spirit of fra- 
ternity which promises much for the future success of the cause we love. 
From this time onward our principal rivalries should be to excel in good 
works. We congratulate our Canadian brethren upon the success which 
has attended their movement for uniting the forces of Methodism in the 
Dominion. May their highest anticipations be fully realized. We of the 
States may not follow their example in consolidation, but we should not 
fall behind them in “endeavoring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the 
bonds of peace.” 

It gives us pleasure to observe that the peculiarities of our Church life 
are still cherished in the hearts of so many of our people. Customs change, 
Circumstances modify prudential usages, but the essential features of our 
system abide in their integrity. Our itinerancy, our conferences, love- 
feasts, and class-meetings, and our happy experiences, all hold their place 
in our Churches. Our system is a growth. Additions come to it as neces- 
sity requires. The lyceum, the sociable, the library, the reading clubs, 
and leagues all indicate the expansion of our social life, and the readiness 
with which we adapt means to worthy ends, All these things call for the 
sympathy and care and the guiding hand of pastors and experienced men 
and women whose love for righteousness goes out in holy concern for the 
spiritual and moral development of the young. Here are fields of useful- 
ness which our fathers could not command. We pray you to cleave to all 
these in the spirit of unselfish devotion, and make them Means of grace 
indeed and helps to holiness. 

You stand to-day where the fathers of a century ago could not stand. 
They were low down in the valley, with-vision circumscribed only when 
they looked upward. You stand upon the mountain-top with boundless 
prospects on every side. Before you is an ever-widening horizon. The 
world lies at your feet. The nations await your coming. Will you respond 
to the call? The grand march for the conquest of all lands for Christ has 
begun. The voice of the Lord bids us go forward. We dare not accept a 
secondary place. With our schools and colleges, with our wealth and cul- 
ture, with our social power and our vast numbers we must have a large 
share in the world’s evangelization. Commensurate with our abilities are 
our responsibilities. We hold our place and our power for God and human- 
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ity. “None of us liveth to himself.” We inherit our privileges that we 
may make the most of them. Shall we prove worthy our heritage? Will 
our Sunday-schools be lifted to the greatness of their calling? Will our 
missions be pushed to the limits of their opportunities? Will our Church 
literature receive the patronage it deserves? Will our educational work 
receive the touch of a new inspiration? In a word, shall the throbbings 
of new life be felt in all the departments of our connectional agencies ? 
Surely not, unless we are ready to lay our wealth, our learning, our social 
power, and all our influence, and all our sympathy and zeal in humble 
consecration before the Lord. We pray you, brethren, be in earnest. 
Think on these things. “And the God of all grace, who hath called us 
into his eternal glory by Christ Jesus, after that ye have suffered awhile, 
make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle you. To him be glory and 
dominion forever and ever. Amen,” 
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Wednesday Evening, December 10, 1884, 


MISSIONS. 


HoPpBFUL SIGNS FOR MISSIONS. 
BISHOP C. H. FOWLER, D. D., LL. D. 


Tap Methodist Church is the greatest missionary society launched on 
the sea of the centuries since the close of the sacred canon; and John 
Wesley kindled more true missionary zeal than any other man since the 
death of St. Paul. Society seemed to be at its very worst when the new 
evangel was uttered from the lips of that great reformer. The Church 
had lost its hold upon men. Skepticism was almost universal. Immoral- 
ity hardly blushed at the very altars of the Church. Drunkenness was 
rampant. ~The records of the Probate Office in Boston show, in 1678, at 
the funeral of Mrs. Mary Norton, widow of the celebrated Jos. Norton, 
one of the ministers of the First Church, in Boston, fifty-one and one-half 
gallons of the best Malaga wine were consumed by the “mourners.” In 
1685, at the funeral of Rev. Thomas Cobbett, of Ipswich, there were con- 
sumed one barrel of wine and two barrels of cider. Towns provided in- 
toxicating drink at the funerals of their paupers. In Salem, in 1728, at 
the funeral of a pauper, a gallon of wine and another of cider were charged 
as “incidentals.” In Lynn, in 1711, the town furnished half a barrel of 
cider for the Widow Dispam’s funeral. 

French skepticism and the licentiousness of the English Court flooded the 
colonies and submerged the convictions of the Puritans. Infidel clubs, cock- 
fighting clubs, gambling clubs, associations for card-playing, horse-racing, and 
dog-fighting were to be found in most of the towns along the Atlantic Coast. 
Domestic infelicities and social infidelities desolated homes everywhere. 
The very foundations of society seemed giving way. This gloom and 
horror extended from New England to the Spanish border, and on to the 
most remote settlements. Bishop Meade, of Virginia, writing to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, said: “As to the unworthy, hireling clergy of the 
colony, there was no ecclesiastical discipline to correct their irregularities 
and vices.” In Maryland “the Lord’s day was generally profaned, relig- 
ion was despised, and all notorious vices were committed, so that it had 
become a Sodom of uncleanness and a pest-house of iniquity.” This was 
Maryland, My Maryland. Satan could say, “ My Maryland.” But now 
Methodism can say, “ My Maryland.” 

The formal establishment of the Episcopal Church as the state religion, 
in 1692, only made things worse and more hopeless. 

Party strife was more fierce at the close of the Revolution than has 
ever been known since. Washington was attacked, and the grossest mis- 
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representations were made, as Washington himself said, “in such exagger- 
ated and indecent terms as could scarcely be applied to Nero, or a notorious 
defaulter, or even to a common pickpocket.” The most serious apprehen- 
sions of revolution and social ruin were entertained by Washington. A 
pastoral letter, issued in 1798 by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, after specifying the evils of the times, says: ‘“ Profaneness, pride, 
luxury, injustice, intemperance, lewdness, and every species of debauchery 
and loose indulgence greatly abound.” 

Into this boiling, seething pit of corruption Methodism sprang with 
the Gospel of purity and power, and the uplift from that dreadful day to 
our own is a little indication of the missionary work done by Methodism. 

Methodism, born in such an age, and trained in such environments, 
inherited a life of heroic conflict. It brought again into the world the 
missionary idea that came from the skies with the Prophet of Nazareth. 
For the missionary idea is divine. It came into existence with the infant 
Church; it was cradled in the manger of Bethlehem; its infant feet walked 
up and down Galilee; it was purified in the wilderness of temptation ; it 
was sanctified in the garden of anguish; it was armed with the cross of 
sacrifice; it was plumed and pinioned on the Mount of Ascension. It 
was also fired with deathless purpose by the prayer and inspiration of 
Pentecost. It presented everywhere its divine credentials in teaching the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, and in its miracles of 
healing and cleansing and transforming, until, flushed with supernatural 
victories, it stooped to the throne of the Ceesars, and lost its divine power 
amid its human ambitions. After a sleep, full of troubled and tormenting 
dreams, of centuries, the missionary spirit of the New Testament apostles 
revived in the Holy Club of Oxford among the apostles of Methodism. 

The nineteenth century takes up the work of the first, and, running 
through the world with the good news, cries everywhere: “ Behold, the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world!” 

Born of such a’ spirit, inheriting such a work, and standing on the 
threshold of our second century, we have a right to go out to the conquest 
of the world without fear and without doubt. ; 

We are in the midst of a vast undertaking. In our own land, beyond 
the mountains, are many thousands who are strangers to the covenants of 
promise, who follow the war-path and live by the chase, and estimate 
their greatness by the number of their scalps. 

South of us, in the territory of “our next-door neighbor,” we find 
millions of people who have a religion that has lost out of it nearly every 
thing but its barbarism. It touches but to taint, conquers but to curse, 
rules but to ruin. At last the people, robbed, desolated, and despairing, 
have arisen in their wrath and cast out of their borders the principal rep- 
resentatives of the apostate faith. Old Mexico, to-day bound to us by 
railroads and many commercial bonds, yoking her destiny with ours, 
stretches out her hands to this northern republic for the bread of life. 

Going along the Isthmus, and down into South America, we come to 
a great continent which God has placed within our reach and bound to us 
for all time. South America is the continent most intimately related 
to North America, and destined to share our future; and yet it is a conti- 
nent further from us than any other continent on our globe, and concern- 
ing which we know less than we do of any other. If we want to go to 
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South America, to her great temperate region, we go by the way of Lon- 
don. If we want to telegraph there, we send our dispatch by the way of 
Liverpool. And yet South America is to North America what the left 
hand is to the right. It has as much productive power, and can sustain 
as large a population as can North America; for it is wide in the Temper- 
ate and Torrid Zones, and narrow in the Frigid Zone. It produces every 
known nutriment. It abounds in mines of fabled wealth. It has vast 
plains of wheat-producing soil not second to Dakota nor the plains about 
Odessa. It is the other side of the Equator, and so alternates the seasons 
with us; its Christmas comes in dog days. Therefore, the perfected com- 
munications of the near future will give us a market for our abundant 
harvests, and bring us supplies in our Winter from their harvests. Thus 
the two, helping each other, will grow strong and rich together. 

This great land has every thing but moral ideas. She has been so 
blighted by the touch of the apostate Church which has ruled her for 
more than three centuries that her herds are wild, her plains are barren, 
and all her treasures ungathered. This great continent, sick of her igno- 
rant, immoral, and brutal priesthood, stretches out its hands to the great 
North American Republic asking for the Bread of Life. 

Still west of us, across the Pacific Sea, are the teeming millions of the 
East. China, in extent the third empire of the earth, having twice the 
productive power of any other empire, is the home of one-third the hu- 
man race. She had settled life, villages, and country homes, with trade, 
commerce, and agriculture, with orderly society and codified laws, two 
thousand years before there were any Anglo-Saxons. She had literature 
and art and commerce centuries before Remus was buried upon the bank 
of the Tiber—aye, before Homer wandered along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean singing of Hector and Achilles. This great China is open to us, 
needing and willing to receive the Bread of Life. 

Go over the Ural Mountains, and down into the plains of India; and 
there we encounter two hundred and sixty millions more. This land of 
ancient and populous empires, and of almost countless religions, is now 
sickening of all her deities and looking to the great Protestant nations of 
the earth for the Bread of Life. 

We can not be unmoved by the cry from Asia. Great Asia! the 
mother of all the great religions of the earth, and the home of all the 
early civilizations, where, as Bishop Thomson said, ‘‘the first Adam 
sinned and the second suffered; where Abraham received the covenants, 
and Moses the law,” and the apostles the promises. These millions must 
be fed. 

Drop down into the Southern Sea, and drift around to Africa. Here 
we encounter one hundred and fifty or two hundred millions more in the 
deepest gloom. Surely this dark continent that has furnished for our 
fields so many willing hands, and for our States so many millions of citi- 
zens, has claims upon us which we may not innocently neglect. 

The work thus lying upon our hands is vast; for we are to conquer 
the world. But its very vastness is full of inspiration. It touches us on 
every side, and stirs every faculty, and utilizes every motive. It gratifies 
ambition by the breadth of its field, by the skill needed for its -achieve- 
ment, by the power developed in its prosecution, and by the immortality 
secured in its triumph. It excites the cupidity of calculation by the har- 
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vest that shall wave on its deserts, by the mines that shall be opened in 
its recesses, by the gems that shall glisten in its gloom, by the crafts that 
shall carry its commerce, by the anvils that shall ring out its industry, by 
the spindles that shall sing its activity, by the constitutions that shall con- 
trol its countless communities, by the governments that shall guard its 
garnered gains. It fires the zeal of sacrifice by the darkness it shall dis- 
pel, by the superstitions it shall strangle, by the cruelty it shall crush, by 
the ignorance it shall inhibit, by the crime it shall correct, and by the des- 
potisms it shall doom. It fans the flame of devotion by the anguish it 
shall assuage, by the sorrow it shall comfort, by the blessings it shall be- 
stow, by the light it shall disseminate, by the hope it shall inspire, by the 
purity it shall beget, and by the heaven it shall bequeath. Thus its very 
vastness, spurring us on every side, inspires our hope. of 

Another source of missionary inspiration is found in the distinctness 
with which the Bible puts this work upon us. The missionary spirit 
breathes in every page of the sacred writings. The very Old Testament 
and New Testament religion is founded in this spirit. Jesus was sent into 
the world; he goes to those who need him, though they do not want him. 
The whole burden of his life-work is to save the lost. He is here, seeking 
the lost; sends out his disciples to tell the good news everywhere. Hig 
last, supreme, authoritative utterance during his earthly life leaves no pos- 
sible doubt of his intention. Standing yonder, on the summit of the mount 
with the devoted city in the distance, with his believing followers gathered 
about him, with the heavens opened above him, with the angels beckon- 
ing him home, with the summit of Olivet receding beneath his feet, and 
with his hands outspread over the infant Church, he cried out to them: 
“All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you. And lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world.” 

This is the divine commission to the Church, and puts upon her sen- 
sitive heart the great dying world. I have thought sometimes that the 
Savior seemed to fear that this plain statement to the infant Church might 
lose its power; and so he followed up this great commission with other 
marvelous utterances given through his disciples in later years. 

Years after his ascension to heaven, after a whole generation of be- 
lievers had gone up to God from the teeth of the lion and from the teeth 
of the saw, and from the fagot, he stirred up the great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles, and told him to write to the Church in Rome, composed of converts 
from Judaism and converts from heathenism, and impress upon them the 
fact that Christianity was not a form nora ceremony, nor an old govern- 
ment like Judaism, but a new life and a new power in the world. Say to 
them: “If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his.” 
Christ came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life 
a ransom for many. This is Christ’s spirit. 

And then, two generations later, down in the beginning of the second 
century, he stirred up the beloved J ohn, after his vision on Patmos, and 
after his sufferings in Asia Minor, and told him to write in almost the last 
verses of the last Gospel the last additions to the sacred canon, these tre- 
mendous words: “As the Father hath sent me, even so I send-you.” 
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Surely there can be no ambiguity about Christ’s purpose to make his 
Church a stpreme and all-conquering missionary force. 

The argument of St. Paul addressed to the Romans—after demonstrat- 
ing that the Gentiles needed the Gospel, that their very idolatries increased 
their spiritual needs, that though they have not the oracles of God, yet 
they have the law written on their hearts, and are a law unto themselves, 
so that they which have sinned without law shall perish without law—is 
stated so clearly that the candid, intelligent Christian man can not escape 
the responsibilities of this great work. For he says: ‘“ Whosoever shall 
call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. How then shall they call 
on him in whom they have not believed, and how shall they believe in 
him of whom they haye not heard, and how shall they hear without a 
preacher, and how shall they preach except they be sent?” 

Whatever ought to be done under God’s moral government can be 
done; for obligation is never separated from ability. So that with this 
divine Go behind us there can be no impossibility before us, and should 
be no doubt or fear within us. 

This divine command also demonstrates that the heathen need Christ. 
Without him they are plunging on in the darkness without hope. They 
are steeped in vileness; they are wading chin deep in corruption; they 
are smothering and strangling with the most dense and corrupting super- 
stitions. It is not necessary to wait for the Judgment to find their neces- 
sities. They are full of wants; every faculty in their being cries out for 
deliverance; the most marked feature of their whole life is their need of a 
Savior. It is not necessary to go into a calculation as to the possibilities 
of their being saved under their present environments. You need only to 
accept the law that obtains everywhere: that the per cent of the saved 
keeps quite even step with the amount of light that is shed forth, and we 
have an unanswerable proof of their-needs.. For the law that governs 
your home governs all homes. If you train your boy in a Christian at- 
mosphere, surround him with religious influences, make him familiar with 
the claims of the Gospel and with the claims of the Redeemer—if you rear 
him in the midst of these influences—you have a right to expect that, thus 
trained up in the way he should go, he will not depart from it; and you 
have a right to expect to meet him in heaven. But if you thrust him forth 
to herd with the ungodly, who dandle him in the lap of vice and familiar- 
ize him with crime, you must expect that that sowing will bring its legiti- 
mate fruit; and you will have no right to expect to meet him in heaven. 
You feel that his chances for heaven are proportionate to the light you 
give him. So this same law obtains over all the homes in heathenism, and 
this law puts upon us a most imperative obligation to multiply the agencies 
to shed forth the light of the Sun of Righteousness into all the dark places 
of the earth. 

From this stand-point how differently appear the claims of peoples. 
The talk about heathen at home loses its force ; for we see that there are 
no heathen at home except the few who may have been imported from 
heathen lands. 

If you doubt this proposition you can be persuaded out of that doubt 
by this view of the case: You may go into the worst place in this city, or 
to the worst place in New York, and on the very worst night in the year, 
and the worst hour in the night, stand on the darkest corner, by the most 
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dangerous alley, and there, with a squad of police, capture a dozen cut- 
throats as they come from their crimes; and out of that dozen cut-throats 
I will agree to make a Church with a better knowledge of God and of 
Christ and of pardon and of righteousness and of peace and of heaven 
than you can make out of any dozen heathen you can gather out of all 
races and out of all ages.. And you can put in Socrates and Plato and 
Aristotle and Confucius—they are all friends of mine, but put them all in. ; 
You can put in any hundred million of heathen—you can put in all the 
millions of heathens out of all ages, and yet my cut-throats will discount 
them in knowledge of the great fundamental truths of a soul-saving relig- 
ion. For it is not a question of virtue nor of character, but a question of 
light; and my cut-throats have the light—they are not heathen, 
These people about us who do not accept our Redeemer nor cherish 
our hope are not heathen. They grow up in the midst of Christian insti- 
tutions; they walk under the shadow of our Christian churches ; they in- 
hale a Christian atmosphere; they suspend their labor one day in seven, 
at the command of the Prophet of Nazareth. They know where to find 
the way of life: they are bad enough, and I fear they will be lost, but they 
are going on with their eyes open. They know the way of life, but the 
millions of heathenism, to whom the Christian Church is especially sent, 
know nothing of mercy and nothing of pardon and nothing of peace and 
nothing of purity and nothing of righteousness. 
The need of these heathen peoples is seen in their very physical con- 
dition. Bishop Kingsley’s account of heathen cities is enough to arouse 
the Church. There is not a railroad nor a spring wagon of her own in all 
China. Her roads have not been repaired for two thousand years. The 
streets in her old cities are six feet wide, the avenues twelve. In the 
middle of the broad streets is the sewer, heaped up with filth six or ten 
feet high. In the narrow streets it is piled up to the eavés of their one- 
story houses; they have no others save government buildings. They have 
no pavements. At night they water the streets with the filthy water of 
their filthy houses. ‘A glue factory would be a deodorizer in a heathen 
city. China has vast stores of coal and wealthy mines, but she will not 
allow them to be worked, lest the evil spirits be insulted. She has terri- 
tory large enough for whole empires, open, productive, healthful, but 
sparsely inhabited, because she will not leave the graves of her ancestors. 
She swarms in about the old centers until she almost smothers. Old pris- 
ons, before the days of Howard, were delightful compared with old Chinese 
cities. 
There is no forward movement. Bishop Thomson sums up Chinese 
improvements. He says: “You find windows without glass, farms with- 
out fences, wells without buckets, houses ‘without chimneys, printing with- 
out types, streets without sidewalks, business without newspapers, exchange 
_ without banks, banks without charters, money paid by weight, as Abraham 

estimated his shekels, criminals punished by torture as the apostles were 
punished by the Sanhedrin; marriages effected by go-betweens, as Isaac 
obtained Rebecca; coolies standing idle in the market-places, the beggar on 
his knees, the poor man carrying his bed, living men occupying tombs; 
the most important events regulated by fortune-tellers, evil spirits warded 
off by charms, diseases caused by devils and cured by incantations, and 
eclipses ascribed to a giant.” 
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Here is a prison where six hundred millions at the lowest strata of 
physical and social deprivations barely exist, tortured by superstitions, 
robbed by priests, murdered by magistrates, enslaved by monsters, starved 
by theological terrors, and fairly decomposing by diseases begotten of filth 
and vileness. 

And God has brought them within a few days’ journey of our very 
doors. So look and see their need. 

Their special need is also seen in their religions. The religions of the 
world may be summed up in four great families distinguished by their 
conceptions of the fundamental idea of God: Buddhism, Brahminism, 
Mohammedanism, and Christianity. I state, on the authority of Bishop 
Thomson, that Buddhism is accepted by three hundred millions of people, 
Brahminism by one hundred and fifty millions, and Mohammedanism 
by one hundred and eighty millions, and Christianity by four hundred 
millions. : 

Buddhism is atheistic, saying the Infinite can not be revealed to the 
finite; Brahminism is pantheistic, saying that every thing is God; Moham- 
medanism is deistic, saying that there is but one God and no Savior. 
Christianity accepts God as revealed in his Word and by his Son. 

Buddhism, ramified into eighty-four thousand sects, and Brahminism, 
divided into two hundred and seventy castes, are found chiefly in China 
and India, with three hundred and thirty millions of gods. Mohammedan- 
ism is found chiefly in Turkey, Arabia, Africa, and India. Christianity 
controls North America, South America, Europe, Northern Asia, British 
India, Oceanica, and other territory in Asia and Africa amounting to as 
many square miles as that occupied by the United States. These systems 
are not mere names thrown by chance upon these multitudes, but they are 
systems with a pedigree and a posterity. 

The true God and his revelation to the infant race, as recorded in the 
Bible, is the stock on which all these systems grow. Buddhism and Brah- 
minism came out in the mythology of India. This degenerates into the 
mythologies of Egypt, Greece, and Rome. Mohammedanism is grafted on 
to the Bible, placing Mohammed above Christ, power above righteousness, 
and lust for heaven. 

Their posterity are among us. Buddhism. is repeated in Positivism 
that rejects the facts of the supernatural and accepts only the facts of 
science. Brahminism is New England Pantheism. Emerson, asking us to 
worship great men, is only a miniature Chinese with teaching more crude 
than that of the mandarins. Mohammedanism is seen again in Mormon- 
ism, and the vile impostor of the American desert. As Bishop Thomson 

‘says, Both admit the inspiration of the Scriptures, both superadd a false 
scripture, to which they give precedence; both have a carnal prophet and 
a polygamous people; both have a sanguinary and aggressive spirit. These 
are the systems. 

The special needs of these heathen peoples are seen in their very 
immoralities, for their morals are. what we might expect. There is no native 
literature in India fit for a*°woman to read. Travelers say that it is to the 
credit of the women that they go to their temples at night, their service is 
so revolting. Slavery is incorporated into their religion and government, 
and yet defies the mandate of the British rulers. 

Immorality among women is a at general practice. There are 
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more immoral women in India than there are women in the United 
States. 

Thuggee, secret and religious assassination, to please a malignant god- 
dess, is organized in India. Infanticide is commended both in China and 
India. The natural charities of the human heart are turned aside from 
legitimate objects. They will stop an army to save an insect, wear out 
men in building hospitals for sick animals, hire beggars to lie quiet that 
ingects may feast upon,them. Yet they trample their sisters and wives to 
death, burn their own mothers alive, strangle their own daughters, assassi- 
nate their own fathers, and pray to devils. Mohammedanism is no better, 
but rather worse. They teach that God punishes the good and the bad 
alike at his will; a believer’s vilest sin is better than the prayers of an 
alien. These lands are full to the very brim with crimes for which we 
have no name, and seething with corruption of which we have no concep- 
tion. True, there are great crimes in Christendom, but they shock and 
amaze mankind. The public sentiment is outraged, and the public con- 
science demands public punishment. 

Our religion is against all these crimes, but the religion of heathenism 
incorporates ali these crimes into its creeds, and commends and canonizes 
the criminals. 

They are a great host, eight hundred millions strong, and the Master, 
pointing to them, cries out of his broken heart to us, saying: “These are 
my little ones,. purchased with my blood, needing the light of life. Go to 
them, quick! Teach, preach, baptize, pray, give, agonize! Quick! Every- 
where! that these may be saved.” In such a presence, before these seek- 
ing millions, and in the presence of the dying Christ, the Christian Church 
can not doubt concerning her duty. 

Another ground of inspiration in this work is found in the fact that 
the heathen nations have been brought to our very door. They are here: 
they have come not by the ship-load, but by the continent-full; for, to-day, 
there are no foreign nations. Our neighborhood embraces all lands. Ey- 
ery body is our neighbor, and he is calling at our very door. Once Paul 
found it a long journey from Ceesarea to Rome; but to-day you can go from 
Ceesarea by the way of almost every hamlet on earth to Rome every morn- 
ing; for we have all the nations of the earth served up at our breakfast- 
table. There are no longer serious hindrances to this missionary-work 
growing out of the remoteness of these great peoples. If you will give me 
your missionary-money any morning in the week, except Monday morning, 
I can put it in the hands of the missionary, fifteen hundred miles back 
from the coast, away up on the side of Himalaya mountains, and he will 
get the money on the day before you give it. He can get his order cashed 
in the bank before the bank closes on the day before you give the order. 
So that he is not. very far away. Victoria sprains her ankle, and we know 
it three hours before she does. There are no foreign lands. 

There is another source of hope in this work in the languages which 
we have already conquered. Men have talked about these foreign tongues 
as if they were insuperable barriers to evangelization ; but commerce never 
stumbles at a strange tongue: shall the Gospel? Pleasure often learns two 
or three tongues that it may sport in the salons and halls of different 
lands: may not the Gospel, seeking blood-bought souls, do as much? 
Often the exile learns the language of the stranger that he may have a 
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home: may not the believer, who has learned the language of Canaan, 
learn another that others may have an eternal'‘home? The Bible is already 
translated into the principal languages—is read in over two hundred tongues 
and dialects. : 

What millions read the principal languages! Chinese is read by four 
hundred millions of people; the Arabic by one hundred and fifty millions; 
the Sanskrit, back of twenty-four of the twenty-nine languages of India, 
and containing the classics of India, by one hundred and eighty millions; 
the English by about ninety millions. The Bible has gone into all the 
great languages, and reaches already nearly all the peoples. 

Another source of hope for this work is found in the fact that we have 
reduced its cost almost to the minimum. It does indeed cost something, and 
on that account it is of value to us: for things are worth to us what they 
cost. A man whose religion costs him only twenty-five cents a year has a 
religion that is not worth twenty-six cents a year. It does cost something 
to carry forward this work, but it costs less to produce given results abroad 
in heathen lands than in the home lands. It costs more than three times 
as much to secure a given number of conversions in the home fields as it 
does in the foreign fields. 

Study the logic of events. The Baptist Mission Union in 1873 expended 
$239,417. The same year the Baptist Association of Long Island expended 
$236,000, almost the same sum; but the number of converts in the foreign 
field was almost eight times as great as in the home field. The converts 
in the Baptist Association of Southern New York that same year cost ten 
times as much as in the foreign field; and in the Baptist Association of 
Black River, with no great cities and no great salaries, converts cost five 
times as much as in their foreign fields. The Congregationalist Churches 
of Massachusetts from 1840 to 1866 had an average annual net increase of 
five to each Church, and five and a half to each pastor. Their foreign 
work in the same twenty-six years had an average annual net increase of 
twenty to each Church, and of fourteen and a half to each pastor. 

The Presbyterian Church from 1825 to 1875 kept the advance in the 
number of her missionaries about even with the advance in the number 
of her ministers at home, but the net increase of members was in the 
foreign field compared with the home as three and a half to one. 

And shall we talk about the cost of missions when we pay so much for 
our sins? England is the great missionary nation. She gives about $6,000,000 
per annum to foreign missions, but she wastes on rum more than $750,000,000. 
Her annual income is from $50,000,000,000 to $60,000,000,000; her missions 
cost her only one one-hundredth of one per cent of her income. 

The United States wastes on liquor $600,000,000 a year: we give to for- 
eign missions $3,000,000. Our missions are much cheaper than our sins. 
It cost $1,220,000 to Christianize the Sandwich Islands: we receive back 
every. year about $5,000,000 income. An immigrant is worth to this coun- 
try the same as the introduction of $800 in capital: a single missionary in 
the South Sea Islands is worth to the commerce of England about $10,000 
a year. Surely there is hope in these facts. 

Another source of hope in this work is found in the very co-partner- 
ship it involves. For God makes human instrumentality a necessary part 
of the redemptive plan. He works with us, not without us. I do not 
know what he could have done, but I can tell some of the things that he 
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has done. He has ordained human agency as the way of carrying forward 
his work. He never advances an inch without our co-operation. This is 
a universal law. All results in society and life’ require both human and 
divine factors. God loves us infinitely. I can not think of him as out of 
love. He seeks incessantly, by all possible means, to bring men out of their 
sins. Any letting up even for a moment would come short of the dictates 
of infinite love. The remitted effort might have achieved success and sal- 
vation. If God could have his way, every poor sinner on earth would be 
saved before to-morrow’s sun shall rise. If God could have his way, every 
prison-pen in the universe would be thrown open, and every sorrowing 
sinner would be lifted up into purity and peace. But in the way of these 
results there stand the order of human agencies and the power of human 
will. Thus God waits upon our slow movement. He is estopped from 
remitting his experiments with remedial agencies by the love that caused 
our creation, and he is estopped from the use of his omnipotence by the 
freedom he has vouchsafed to every moral agent. Thus the world’s salva- 
tion awaits our action. When we furnish the men and money the work 
will be done. This casts the burden of the world’s salvation upon us, as 
it did upon Paul. If we could but feel its true force we would, like St. 
Paul, run throughout every continent and into every metropolis of the earth. 
O that God would help the Church to measure the meaning of this divine 
waiting, and weigh its dread responsibilities! 

Another source of hope in this work is found in the marvelous successes 
of modern times. The success of modern missions is the marvel of history. 
The growth of missions in this century surpasses all other ages of the Chris- 
tian Church. This is pre-eminently the missionary century. It rises out 
of great darkness. The generation preceding the revival of this spirit was 
noted for its skepticism, formalism, and immorality. Protestantism had 
apparently passed into a rapid decline. Hume, Gibbon, Paine, and Vol- 
taire were more sought and read than Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. 
In a short period scarcely more than a decade long 5,768,900 volumes of 
works of Voltaire and other infidels ‘were sold on the continent, while less 
than five millions of copies of the Bible had been produced in all languages 
for all the centuries. But as soon as the Church began to do the saving 
work, and thus demonstrated the Savior’s presence in the world, a new 
spirit gave her new life, and since that hour she has gone straight on from 
conquering to conquest, until the present is the brightest hour of the world’s 
history. 

I can not resist the conviction that the revival in Methodism of the 
spirit of the doctrines of the New Testament gave to the world a religion 
that was worth propagating, that was a vast improvement upon heathen- 
ism; so that the missionary spirit could receive the divine benediction, and 
be crowned with success, in harmony with the fundamental laws of the 
divine government. The nineteenth century is better than all the centu- 
ries since religion gained the throne of political power. See what has been 
done in these centuries since Methodism revived the Churches! 

In 1800 there were only seven Protestant Foreign Missionary Societies; 
in 1880 there were seventy, besides sixteen Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies. Then there were only one hundred and seventy ordained mis- 
sionaries; now there are about seven thousand ordained ministers in mis- 
sion fields, who are directing the labors of forty-five thousand helpers, lay 
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and clerical, in twenty thousand stations and sub-stations. In 1800 there 
were about fifty thousand converts and adherents; now there are over one 
million converts, with about three million five hundred thousand adherents. 
In 1878 there came into the Protestant mission Churches, in that single 
year, sixty thousand converts. In 1800 there were seventy schools; now 
there are twelve thousand, with seven hundred and fifty thousand pupils. 
In 1800 all Protestantism gave for foreign missions less than two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars; in 1879 she gave over eight million dollars. 

In 1878, Dr. Legge, long a missionary in China, said: ‘Suppose the 
number of converts in China to increase for the next thirty-five years as 
it has the last thirty-five years, then in 1913 we shall have in China alone 
twenty-six million communicants, and one hundred million professed Chris- 
tian people.” : 

In the beginning of this century there were but fifty languages into 
which the Bible had made its way in thirty-three hundred years. In 
1880 it has created seventy languages, and has enriched, in all, nearly 
three hundred, with one hundred and ninety million copies of the Bible. 

Launch your timid craft in the stream of modern missionary benevo- 
lence. It is like the stream which the prophet saw flowing out from un- 
der the altar. It is not yet up to a man’s loins, but it does not lack much 
of it. It sweeps on with such a mighty current that nothing can resist it. 
The aggregate of moneys raised in the United States for foreign and home 
missions, told in decades, shows the stately presence of the King: 


MOM LSLO tole Zines ey a tela etter eee seleien tel ot ede $206,210 
BOTY LSQOMEOUIS SO eats) <eutoae fay d- ia boMe els oeren ers 979,544 
From 1830 to 1840, ....- seuvai idee s+ iSiheae encoeh ByBO, SB 
ron SA ONO pl SO0) tr etched cls ee saint ta,(h oui olkiel wi pias 7,925,270 
From 18500: 1860,°. <5. ..3 - . - s * + ee . » 16,167,822 
PP ramAed SOU) TOS Op wile & seni 4) cleesee se -apusmiee» 83,500,494 
From 1870 to 1880, - .----.<+++. a eos teaitas 48,661,681 


.From 1840 to 1860 the contributions were two and a half times greater 
than all that preceded them from the Mayflower down to 1840. Again, 
from 1860 to 1880 the contributions were more than two and a half times 
all that preceded 1860. At this rate there will be given by the Protestants 
of the United States for missions, in these twenty years ending this cen- 
tury, not less than two hundred and fifty millions of dollars; and this 
means the conquest of this world in the lifetime of men now living. In- 
deed, it is not too much to hope for this in the near future. 

See the growth of Christianity. We give the numbers of people under 
the nominal Christian governments as distinguished from pagan govern- 
ments. The first three centuries represent more nearly the Church adhe- 
rents, but the main figures are nominal Christians, or people under Chris- 
tian governments : 


Pirst century, .16 0. ete Pe eee 500,000 
Second century, sie 0 al eh ls - - 2,000,000 
Mnird COMbUry,y hac aja) em) iireoal 7 oho 9s 5,000,000 
Fourth century, . +--+ 5 ++ ee trees 10,000,000 
Fifth century, ..¢.2.00 ect enn ey tytn et - «+ + + 15,000,000 
Gixth COntury, 6 nn 2 ele fo 4's = sweet we 20,000,000 
Seventh century, .* <6 + <= 2+ ss 25,000,000 
Fighth century, .-- +--+ ees "a ledge cs at 30,000,000 


Ninth CeutUr yy fal ee sisal io ne) aillsilen ein 40,000,000 
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Mentht cemtury, aaaiaiee ce aes ae wi Giida. fe) cs ehs ema £50:000;5000 
Bleventh Cen tueysmrateurtmsene Boma uctlsn sis aida e 70,000,000 
Urwelibh, CONtURy i venitnelin «sms 5.6 e+ « + « « 80,000,000 
Nhirteenth scents was) ese a ie, enn 75,000,000 
Fourteenth century, 5 ss 205 0. 3 ae 80,000,000 
Pifteenthrcentury ea Ss. Sas ee eee 100,000,000 
Sixteenthicentury yes oust: sleekin < le Ae 125,000,000 
Seventeembiycenttiy, iol swses betel ane <-eses a nsdne ene 155,000,000 
PASH tCCMtACOMEUPY 6 oan cui! cise: Gove) sale poidetedNe ne 200,000,000 


Tt took fifteen hundred years to secure one hundred million nominal 
Christians, and it required three hundred years more to double the num- 
ber, making two hundred million in 1800. But in three-quarters of a cen- 
tury more, viz., in 1876, the number had gone up to six hundred and 
eighty-seven million. It is easy to see that the lifetime of men now liv- 
ing will give us all the millions. 

There is great inspiration in the fact that this advancement is made 
by Protestantism rather than by Romanism. The total receipts of the 
Lyons Propaganda from its origin in 1822 to 1879, collected from all parts 
of the world, is $36,943,935. The total receipts of Protestant foreign mis- 
sionary societies, $270,000,000. Of this, $200,000,000 is the gift of the last 
thirty years. The Roman Catholics of the British Isles gave for foreign 
missions in 1879, $40,560. The Protestants of the same land and year, and 
for the same purpose, gave $5,392,830. Roman Catholics in the United 
States gave for foreign missions in 1879, $15,000. Protestants of the United 
States for the same year gave to foreign missions, $2,623,618. These figures 
tell who is doing the saving work, and who ought to grow. 

The following table, showing the population under Roman Catholic, 
Greek, and Protestant nations, shows which is actually growing: 


« YEAR, ROMAN CATHOLIC. GREEK. PROTESTANT, TOTAL. 
1500,. . . . 80,000,000 20,000,000 — .......e.eseaee 100,000,000 
1700,. . . - 90,000,000 33,000,000 —_ 32,000,000 155,000,000 
1830,. . . . 134,164,000 60,000,000 193,624,000 387,788,000 


1876,. . . . 180,787,905 96,101,894 408,569,612 685,459,411 


Surely these columns are moving in the right direction. 

It is sometimes claimed that this rush toward Protestantism is a rush 
too far, and that we lose in conviction more than we gain in freedom. 
But a careful study of the faiths of the English-speaking peoples will an- 
swer all doubts. 

In 1800 there were 24,000,000 English-speaking people, of whom 
14,000,000 were Protestant, 5,500,000 were Roman Catholic, and 4,500,000 
were of no faith. In 1880 there were 81,000,000 English-speaking people, 
of whom 59,000,000 were Protestant, 18,500,000 were Roman Catholic, and 
but 8,500,000 were of no faith. The English-speaking population increased 
in eighty years 337 per cent; the Roman Catholic only 145 per cent; 
while the Protestant increased 421 per cent; and those of no faith less 
than 100 per cent. These figures are not alarming. This is particularly 
so when we see the leading skeptics “hearkening back,” saying, “ We 
were steadied by what our mothers taught us from the rejected Bible, but 
what will steady our children ?” 

The Church figures in this country are cheering. In 1800 there was 
one communicant for every 14.50 inhabitants; in 1850, one for every 6.57; 
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in 1870, one for every 5.74; in 1879, one for every 5.15. Surely we can 
thank God, and go boldly for the conquest of all heathenism. 

In 1760, in a little room in Geneva, Voltaire boastingly said, ‘‘ Before 
the beginning of the nineteenth century Christianity will have disappeared 
from the earth.” Could tie poor man stand in that little room to-day, he 
would take up one of the Bibles there offered for sale, and, turning over 
to Isaiah’s inspired page, he would say, ‘‘By the end of the nineteenth 
century Christianity shall fill the whole earth, for ‘the earth shall be full 
of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.’ ”’ 

Our Methodism has made some advance in this century. As we have 
before seen, Methodism was born a missionary. For years every preacher 
was, in the strictest sense of our modern use of the term, a missionary. 
Then early it began its work among the Indians in a formal way. It or- 
ganized itself into a missionary society in 18]9, and worked among the 
natives of, America with blessed results. Soon it began to stretch out its 
faith and its works toward the ends of the earth. Its strides seem like 
the march of God into the darkness. I see her straightening herself for a 
mighty work. 

She went into Africa in 1833; into South American English work in 
1836; in 1844 Oregon appears among the foreign missions of the Church; 
in 1847 we entered Foochow, the first point in the great empire of China; 
in 1849 we entered Germany and Switzerland; then came the attack upon 
North India, in 1856; into Bulgaria, 1857; into Norway in 1867; also in 
1867 we entered into Spanish work in South America; in 1868 we went 
into Central China, and into North China in 1869; in 1872 we entered 
Japan and Italy and South India; we went into Mexico in 1873, also into 
Sweden and Denmark in the same year; in 1881 we pushed up into West 
China; in 1883 we entered Finland and Corea. In'some fields we have 
met great obstacles, but out of none have we retreated. In nearly every 
field we have reaped early and abundant harvests. Surely this advance 
does not look as if the Spirit of the Father had died out of the Church. 

Glance a moment at the receipts indicated by scanning every tenth 
year. In 1820 the Church gathered her first harvest; it was $823.04, In, 
1830 we raised $18,198.63; in 1840, $136,410.87; in 1850 we received $104,- 
579.54. The sad division of 1844 set us back nearly eight years. In 1860 
we received $256,722.77; in 1870 we received $594,743.77; in 1880 we re- 
ceived $625,652.89; in 1883 our receipts reached $751,468.90. In this Cen- 
tennial year, 1884, if we bear in mind the money raised by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society and Woman’s Home Missionary Society, and 
by the Freedmen’s Aid Society, the contributions for missions rise above 
$1,000,000. Surely there is hope in these figures. We can turn our faces 
toward the future, and step over the threshold of the second century with 
faith and hope. 

“As I stand here to-night, and look backward over the century, and 
see what has come of that little company who prayed and planned and 
wept and hoped yonder in Lovely Lane a hundred years ago, I am amazed. 
As I turn toward the future, and try to think what another century will 
do, I am overwhelmed. The ages are rolled together, and I see that little 
company of itinerant and local preachers of that yesterday grown in that 
to-morrow into a host many millions strong marching around the world, 
preaching in all languages, and saving all peoples. Long.before the sec- 
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ond century shall_end the habitations of cruelty shall be broken up, the 
dark superstitions shall be ended, and the sorrowing sons and daughters 
of Adam shall hear the glad news, and have open chance for a free and 
full salvation. 

Yonder, in the southern sea, beyond the Equator, the mariner at 
night watches the constellation of the cross, that most beautiful of all the 
constellations exposed to mortal eye. Late in the night the watch on the 
deck calls to the watch in the lookout, “ What of the night?” and the look- 
out answers, “It is past midnight; the morning approaches, for the cross 
begins to bend.” So now, as you ask, “What of the night?” looking into 
the sky that arches the earth, we can say, “It is past midnight; the morn- 
ing approaches, for over all lands the cross begins to bend.” 


ADAPTATION OF THE ITINERANCY TO MISSIONARY 
WORK. 


J. M. REID, D. D., LL. D. 


A cENTURY ago this month God gave us that peculiar Church machi- 
nery which has proved so effective in calling Methodism into existence. 
Doctrines and experience were indeed a vital part of this great revival 
force. But the discipline of our Church and its usages have also been an 
important factor in the production of those: great results, to contemplate 
which we are now assembled. If the former are the soul of our system, 
the latter is its body. It is no small thing that the divine in the spirit of 
Methodism should have been enshrined in a well-contrived, vigorous, effi- 
cient organism. But for the guiding hand of God some important feature 
of our economy might have been omitted, or some defective part inserted 
and no such grandeur of result would have appeared. 

Our national history contains a lesson to the point. The heroes of the 

e Revolution adopted articles of confederation by which they hoped to give 
perpetuity to their blood-bought freedom and prosperity to the people of 
this Republic. These articles proposed to create two sovereignties, one in 
each of the several States, and the other in the general government. But 
it is impossible to serve two masters, and between the two sovereignties 
there came depreciated credit, deranged business, destroyed commerce, 
and universal distress, with impending ruin. A vicious and destructive 
element had been introduced into the system of government adopted 
which entailed the greatest calamities. The founders of the government 
resolved to erect another organization the better to accomplish the pur- 
poses of government. Thus arose the Constitution of the United States, by 
which we were made no longer separate links, but were welded and riveted 
into a chain so adamantine that neither foreign foes nor civil war has yet 
been able to break it. We became a nation instead of a confederation, and 
all nations now respect us. 

The history of Methodism itself yields another illustration. George 
Whitefield was far more magnetic and eloquent than either of the Wesleys, 
He was peerless as a pulpit orator. The multitudes that attended his min- 
istry were consequently greater than those which followed the Wesleys. 
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In both hemispheres Churches of Whitefieldian Methodists sprung up, 
excelling those of the Wesleys in social position, culture, and wealth. In 
America these have long since disappeared, with a few exceptions, while 
Wesleyan Methodism counts its millions here, and exists in every quarter 
of the globe. The Wesleys organized while Whitefield blazed before the 
public eye, attracting and blessing multitudes, into many of whose lips he 
put a new and heavenly song. But there was no sufficient cage erected; 
the birds have flown and the song is unheard. 

I verily believe, with no bigotry in my heart, that our ecclesiastical 
machinery is adapted as no other, save the system of Loyola, to push out 
into the “regions beyond.” It is a mild form of military discipline by 
which every one is assigned to duty, and.that not on the principle of per- 
sonal comfort, but in view of doing the most good. Every one sits loosely 
in his saddle. In some sense the entire Church, the world-wide field, must 
take the place in the pastor’s thoughts and affections which the settled 
pastor has for his parish. The esprit de corps of such a ministry leads it 
out into every unoccupied surrounding field. Thus were born our frontier 
work and our large work among our heathen aborigines. Men engrossed 
by the constant and stated services of a great congregation with all its pas- 
toral cares have little time or disposition to ride a score of miles to a neg- 
lected settlement. The itinerant in the saddle puts spurs to his horse and 
is there while his song of joy is yet echoing through the forest. As our 
circuits have become stations and our stations abound in demands, we 
have proved ourselves less fitted for this pioneering work. Now men are 
sent into the new fields and the older Churches provide the necessary pecu- 
niary supplement. Other denominations now successfully compete with 
us, for they are able to bestow greater financial gifts for this work, and 
they have learned something of our own home missionary spirit. 

There is no limit to the appointing power. Any man in the ranks 
' may be sent anywhere—to Nevada, Utah, Dakota, to India or China, or 
to Ethiopia. Such is the theory. The grand dignity of the theory is low- 
ered a little in that extraordinary appointments, like those to far off 
frontiers or to foreign missions, are always matters of prior consultation. 
But it is something that no man is so distinguished that he is not at any 
time within reach of the word “Go.” It is something that he is in a con- 
dition not beyond the thought of being consulted; that he is not so settled 
that he can not go. We can choose .our very best men for difficult fields. 
Hence some of our eminent ministers are on the frontier and in the foreign 
field. We do not have to take inexperience from the schools and turn it 
out upon the frontier to practice upon the rustics till it can be prepared 
for a desirable settlement. We do not find all our best forces irremovably 
fixed in some honored and lucrative pastorate, but could take a Finley 
from one of the high places and send him to heap with sturdy arm the 
fagots upon the fires which the negro Stewart had kindled in Upper 
Sandusky. We could take a Capers, refined and eloquent, and send him 
to seek and save the aboriginal savages of Georgia, Alabama, and the Car- 
olinas. We could take Jason Lee from the professor’s chair, and the pre- 
eminent choice of the erudite and polished Fisk, and send him across the 
almost unexplored wilderness of the trans-Mississippi to preach to the 
Flatheads. He and his associates founded an empire and a Church within 
its bosom on the shores of the Pacific, for which they have had a nation’s 
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thanks. We could find a Cox seeking a congenial field of labor in foreign 
climes and present him to a dark and deadly continent where he went 
with the lamp of life and in cadences low and solemn but thrilling as eter- 
nity, he left a refrain in the air that we can hear to-night: “Let a 
thousand fall, but let not Africa be given up.’’ Dempster, of royal intel- 
lect and surpassing eloquence, was our earliest gift to South America, 
more precious than diamonds from Golconda. Jacoby and Butler and 
Vernon had all reachéd elevated positions. Methodism is an army always 
mobilized before they were summoned to go abroad. But what would be 
the best of engines without power? Thank God, Methodism has had the 
power as well. The condition of early Methodism was one of chronic 
agony for souls. Soul-saving was its passion. It was restless without a 
revival. It had peculiar desires to reach the very lowliest and lift them 
high as heaven. It never doubted the power of the Gospel to remedy the 
ills that afflict our race and to bless and elevate all ranks of society. Hence 
it allied itself with the masses. It was the Church of the people. It is 
so to-day in most of our foreign fields. In India, while among our converts 
are numbered people of higher caste and large scholarship, by far the 
greater number of our people are of the very lowest castes, the sweepers, 
the leather workers, etc. But these lowest castes are also the most numer- 
ous, and converted and cultured they are not inferior to the high castes. 
Hence, as to numbers, we are one of the great Churches of India. In 
China the case is similar. In Germany and Scandinavia our mission has 
been largely to the lowly. 

Under this inspiration, the system gave birth to a marvelous power, 
which, applied to its peculiar machinery, produced corresponding results. 
Its ministry uncalled, unhired, often unsupported, galloped to this loving 
duty on fiery steeds whose speed was only a little less than that of an 
angel’s wing. The very air of early Methodism was exhilarating. With 
one hand it dashed aside the beautiful dignity and cold formality of ritual-_ 
ism, and with the other pushed away all that was straight-laced or long- 
faced in religion, and, having cleared the field, sang lustily: 


“How happy are they 
Who their Savior obey, 
And have laid up their treasure above!” 


_To this must be ascribed our successes in Germany, Scandinavia, 
India, China, and Japan. In missions of this type the results are uni- 
form. In other fields we have a more respectable Church, with people 
of higher ranks, and even a lofty literature, but without the fullness of say- 
ing energy. 

The central figure of that Christmas Conference was Thomas Coke. 
He had come direct from Mr. Wesley, who had ordained him to be a 
superintendent for America; and he presided at the opening of the confer- 
ence. I can not restrain the thought that English Methodism has never 
been altogether just to Dr. Coke. He had a remarkable history, and that 
history focalizes itself in the missionary enterprise. He sleeps within the 
bosom of the Indian Ocean, the first great gift of Methodism for the re- 
demption of India. There was present at the conference also William 
Black, appealing for preachers for Nova Scotia, and those appeals inspired 
the enthusiastic soul of Coke with missionary fervor. The result was 
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that among _the ordinations of the occasion were those of Freeborn Gar- 
rettson, a son of Maryland, and James O. Cromwell, both of them des- 
tined for a foreign mission to the far-off land of Nova Scotia. Jeremiah 
Lambert was also ordained with a view to his going on a mission to 
Antigua, West Indies. A collection of one hundred and fifty dollars for the 
advancement of this work was taken after one of Dr. Coke’s sermons. It 
is, therefore, not strictly correct to concede to history that American Meth- 
codism began its foreign mission work in 1833. 

But Garrettson’s labors in Nova Scotia were greatly blessed; and Dr. 
Coke, on his return to England, inflamed the hearts of English Wesleyans 
with the tale of those triumphs. He raised funds for Nova Scotia, and in- 
duced Mr. Wesley to send reinforcements to Garrettson. He also issued 
an address proposing an annual collection for missions. So that a spark 
from the Christmas warming we had in Baltimore a hundred years ago 
crossed the ocean, and kindled a flame of missionary zeal there which at 
length gave birth to the Wesleyan Missionary Society. But more. Dr. 
Coke attempted to accompany Hamnett, Warrener, and Clark, this rein- 
forcement, to their assigned field across the ocean; but hurricanes in 
quick succession arose, the fearful story of which is one of the most inter- 
esting tales of the sea. When the storms had abated, and the clouds had 
lifted, they found themselves in the neighborhood of the West Indies, and 
put into Antigua. Wesley, twenty-eight years before, in England, had 
baptized two female slaves who had been awakened under his ministry, 
and converted, and who belonged to a planter from Antigua. The planter, 
after returning to Antigua, kept up correspondence with Wesley, and 
maintained public Wesleyan services in his house. A little society origi- 
nated, which, through various vicissitudes, was sustained till Coke and his 
associates were driven in there by the seeming adversities of their voyage. 
The work was now opened with vigor, and the result has been that great 
West Indiaga Methodism with which we are familiar. ‘“ What hath God 
wrought !” 


THE GREAT COMMISSION. 
M. C. BRIGGS, D.D. 


BretHREN,—I deliver unto you, first of all, that which ye also believe, 
how that Christ died for our sins, according to the Scriptures; and that 
he was buried, and that he rose again the third day, according to the 
Scriptures, thus demonstrating his Godhood, his Messiahship, and the 
truth of his doctrines, and visibly clothing himself with infinite authority 
to issue precept, promise, and commission. He ascended on high, and 
exalted the hopes of our race to the throne. From the throne he commis- 
sions and commands. When he says, Go, who shall tarry? When he 
says, Disciple all nations, who shall call any common or unclean? Who 
shall go? Not the twelve only. Through them the command was given 
to the whole Church of God, to resound through the ages. Paul is dead, 
and Peter is dead; yet eight hundred millions in the “every creature” 
list have never heard the Gospel. 
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Go ye, the questioners, if God has called you by providential, fitness 
and opportunity. Go as farmer, seaman, artisan, merchant, physician, 
nurse, teacher, preacher. Go by your mighty commerce. Go by your 
fervent and honest prayers. Go by the deep and deathless spirituality 
which your constancy and devotion keep alive in the Church. Go by the 
gifts which frugality contrives to save and love delights to bestow. 

Have we considered in how great a measure the issues of probation 
turn upon the handling of earthly goods? ‘He that is faithful in that 
which is least is faithful also in much: and he that is unjust in the least 
is unjust also in much. If, therefore, ye have not been faithful in the 
unrighteous mammon, who will commit to your trust the true riches?” The 
barn-building fool of the Gospel story ignored the fact and duties of stew- 
ardship; that was all. He would have been a fairish Church member in 
this day. The man with one talent is a case still more instructive. In- 
deed, the structure and lesson of the parable of the talents are worthy of 
the closest study. God distributes gifts, not according to every man’s sey- 
eral ability, but, as Wesley more literally renders, “according to his own 
almighty power.” All possessions, whether natural, gracious, providen- 
tial, mental, spiritual, or material, are equally his gifts, and must be 
answered for in the day of reckoning. The man with one talent is set at 
the point of the lesson—as human invention would never have set him— 
first, to show the great average power of usefulness possessed by men; 
second, to rebuke the fallacy that rich men ought to do all the giving, and 
gifted men all the working; third, to teach that small possessions furnish 
as true a test of character as large ones; fourth, to emphasize the law of 
the divine administration, that fidelity, and not capability, is the ground 
of approval and reward. What was the sin of this man? What did he 
do? He did nothing. 

It is fearfully instructive to observe that, in most of the formal lessons 
designed to teach the exceeding sinfulness and danger of sing mild-man- 
nered sinners, like the foolish virgins, and the man who digged in the 
earth and hid his Lord’s money, are used to point the warning. The 
world’s fallacy is that sinning, not sin, shuts us out of heaven. God 
teaches that the virus is deadly, whether it break out in a single pustule 
or set every joint in a socket of torture. 

What shall be the base of supplies and the background of authority ? 
First of all, it must be the Church, through which the divine purpose ex- 
ecutes itself. “The maturity of a nation is but the continuation of its 
youth.” Life is vital logic. Nations and Churches are but developments 
of the germ-ideals from which they spring. Methodism was begotten by 
the Holy Ghost through the study of the New Testament. Few were the 
articles of its creed: universal redemption, authentic offers of grace to every 
sinner, justification by faith, the renewing of the Holy Ghost, perfect love 
in this life, consecration of self and substance to God. As our system of, 
manhood government is but the actualized truth that all men are created 
equal and endowed by their Creator with inalienable rights, so Methodism 
is the logical outgrowth of the fact that Jesus Christ, by the grace of God 
tasted death for every man. Episcopal Methodism is a shoot from he 
same root, flourishing in a new soil. It ig ail missionary. The time is 
when he can; the way, how he can; the aids, what he can; the place, 
where he can; the numbers, all he can. Methodism is a grand mission 
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on horseback, a university on wheels, a Gospel on fire, and this is the song 

if sings) 

**‘Come all the world, come, sinner, thou! 
All things in Christ are ready now.”’ 


Such is the Church in its structural plan. The wider the door of op- 
portunity, the louder the cry of hungry need, the stronger-hearted and 
fuller-handed must the home Church be. ‘The vigor of arterial action 
depends on heart power. A spiritual Church is not the only background 
of support which the missionary enterprise should covet. A little reflec- 
tion will convince us that a righteous nation behind us would afford aid 
of incalculable value. As all human governments necessarily find the 
ethical principles which support their laws in some underlying religion, 
it is natural that Christianity should receive credit or discredit for all that 
is conspicuous in the character and conduct of the Christian powers. 

Christianize America. Let the Christian nation become a nation of 
Christians. Let intemperance, and Sabbath-breaking, and licentiousness, 
and greed cease at home and abroad, on land and sea, and the reach of 
our influence will be as wide as the world, and as benignant as mercy. 
With what measureless prestige and power would the message of grace go 
forth from the lips of sons and daughters of a land so glorified by the 
Gospel! The energy, money, organizing skill, and self-forgetting heroism 
expended in our great war turned Christward would evangelize the 
world in thirty years. As early as 1790 this language, taken in substance 
from earlier editions, appears in the Discipline: ‘We humbly believe 
that God’s design, in raising up the preachers called Methodists in America, 
was to reform the continent, and spread Scripture holiness over these 
lands.” In more recent editions “the Methodist Episcopal Church” has 
been substituted for “the preachers called Methodists.” Thus we stand 
committed, first of all, to “the reformation of the continent, and the spreading 
of Scriptural holiness over these lands.” 

What available resources has the Church for her appointed work? 
Methodism, in its comprehensive sense, is a power in the earth. _ Its statis- 
tics test our comprehension. In the first annual conference, 1773, there 
were ten traveling preachers. Less than forty years ago we had no theo- 
logical schools. Now we have nine. Ninety-six years ago we had not a 
college, a seminary, a paper, or a press. Of the forty-three colleges and 
universities now under the patronage of the Church, the oldest dates from 
1828, fifty-six years ago. Our oldest seminary, the Maine Wesleyan, was 
founded in 1821, sixty-three years ago. Our first Church paper was 
founded in 1826, fifty-eight years ago. Now, counting all languages in, we 
have eighty-five papers and periodicals. The figures aré not dry. They 
are rife with prophetic forelooking. But their accuracy is for the hour. 
We may wake up any morning, and find an indefinite number of new 
Churches, schools, papers in the field of vision. 

The time would fail me to tell of the Parent Missionary Society, the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, the Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety, the Woman’s Missionary Society of California, the Church Exten- 
sion Society, the Freedmen’s Aid Society, and the Education Society, all 
ourown. Then we have a large life interest in the American Bible Society, 
seven hundred and eighty-six Young Men’s Christian Associations, and in 
that mother-hearted daughter of Providence, the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
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perance Union. Our missions are planted in Africa, South and Central 
America, three great centers in China, four strong strategic points in 
Japan, North and South India, Germany, Bulgaria, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Italy, and Mexico, with the Bible ready to 
our hand in a hundred tongues. The gates of all nations stand ajar. 
Maclay leans toward Corea, and Taylor has fixed his faith-illumined eye on 
the five confederated nations of Central Africa. Surely the ends of the 
world shall remember and turn unto the Lord. 

Methodism, with such a history behind thee, such resources within 
thee, and such open doors before thee, wilt thou henceforth content thy- 
self with thirty cents a member ? 

In what order shall we go? John Stewart, our first missionary to the 
heathen, went alone, guided by the stars, carrying his blanket, and eating 
and sleeping as he could. Was there any thing prophetic in this humble 
beginning, a newly converted black man bearing the Gospel to the pagan 
red men, and having to convert an interpreter over night in order to preach 
his first sermon next morning? Is it God’s way to lift up humanity by 
lifting its substratum? J. B. Finley among the Wyandots, and Jason Lee 
in Orégon, had the true conception, and inaugurated, on a small scale, the 
colonizational idea of mission work. But the Church was too careful of 
the Lord’s money, and, as to Oregon, sent out a good man to undo a 
piece of the wisest missionary work ever undertaken. 

What shall we preach? “The prophet that hath a dream, let him tell 
a dream; and he that hears my Word, let him speak my Word faithfully. 
What is the chaff to the wheat? saith the Lord.” Shall Methodism, after 
a century of unequaled success, won by the clear and simple preaching of 
the Word, stoop to the pitiful arts of pulpit tricksters? For Christ’s sake, 
away with sensationalism, mock schemes, claptrap, and all the other beg- 
garly shifts by which shallow-natured men eke out their slim resources and 
tickle itching ears. We are not priests. The official priesthood ceased 
when Christ, by his own blood, entered into the holy place, having ob- 
tained eternal redemption for us. We are teachers of the Word. 

Where is our source of power? Jesus said, “Ye shall receive power 
after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you; and ye shall be witnesses for 
me unto the uttermost part of the earth.” WN othing is better known than 
that intense intellectual life may co-exist with utter spiritual death. 

The field which I specially represerit was new in every sense which 
that adjective can take. It was a surging sea of men of all nations, in the 
full vigor of life, averaging in intelligence above any equal number in an- 
cient or modern times, without homes, without Sabbaths, without Churches, 
and without laws; save as every “digging” was a law unto itself, It fell to 
the Methodist ministers to have a leading part in defeating an audacious at- 
tempt to force slavery into the State over or through the Constitution, in 
defending the rights of men of all colors and climes, in warring against the 
liquor curse, Sabbath desecration, gambling, dueling, and every form of 
lawlessness and debauchery. It is only just to the brave and true men 
who walked and slept on gold to state that they are honorably poor to-day. 
God blessed them. The Oregon and California Mission Conference of 
thirty-three years ago has grown into five annual conferences. 

In California, as never elsewhere or before, the Church of Christ had 
an opportunity to test her strength against paganism beside her own altars, 
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The first attempt to teach Chinamen Christianity through the English 
tongue was-made with success by three devout ladies—Mesdames Sweet- 
land, Carley, and Hitchcock—of Sixth Street Church, Sacramento City. 
This was in 1866. This was the beginning of what promised to be a great 
work. But the novelty soon wore off, the work was tedious, the Church 
was pressed with many enterprises, a clamor, inspired partly by papism, 
partly by race prejudice, grew loud and threatening. As a crowning in- 
famy and discouragement, the Chinese Restriction Act was passed, both 
parties fiercely claiming the dishonor of the act. Many far-seeing citizens 
never approved it, and many who hastily indorsed the measure are now 
convinced of their error. The Restriction Act rests on a crow’s-nest of fal- 
lacies which is respectable only while viewed through the haze of a bewil- 
dered imagination. But this subject is too vast and many-sided for discus- 
sion here. With all our obstacles of ruffianism and bad legislation, with 
our non-doings and misdoings, the work has yielded results. Many have 
been soundly converted, many women have been rescued from a fate worse 
than death. Three strong missions are in active existence. Mrs. Burns 
and her helpers are doing a noble work in San Jose; Mrs. Wilson ig gather- 
ing a whole fishing-village into her school at Monterey; there is a small 
school at Alameda, a school at Napa City, a school at Sacramento, and 
schools in a few other places. 

Thus we stand, fronting the pagan and the papal world. The nations 
are brought door to door, and must poison or purify each other by contact. 
The mighty issues of the future are in the hands of the evangelical 
Churches and the Protestant powers. A large share of the responsibility 
lodges with the Methodist Episcopal Church. It is a blessing and a glory 
to live in this time. It is a privilege beyond price to leave agencies behind 


us to work on 
; “Till earth’s remotest nation 


Has learned Messiah’s name.” 


Let us but heed the voice “inly speaking,” keep pace with the growing 
liberality of our brethren of other names, and measure up to the forelook- 
ings of our resources, position, and power, and more joy-bells will be set 
ringing in heaven in the next fifty years than have waked their music 
there during the past fifteen centuries. Why may not the bi-centennial of 
episcopal Methodism dawn on a world redeemed, and a whole earth filled 
with the knowledge and glory of God? 


A 


MISSIONS THE STRENGTH AND GLORY OF THE 
CHURCH. 


& E. R. HENDRIX, D. D. 


Ir, whoever, a hundred years ago, proposed to send the Gospel to the 
heathen was thought to be a fanatic, whoever now proposes to withdraw 
our missionaries from pagan lands would be thought an infidel or a crank. 
A railroad a century ago was deemed as silly an undertaking as a foreign 
mission. The Quarterly Review for 1819 gravely declared: ‘“‘ We can not but 
laugh at an idea so impracticable as that of a road of iron upon which 
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travel may be conducted by steam. Can any thing be more utterly absurd 
or more laughable than a steam-propelled wagon moving twice as fast as 
our mail coaches? It is much more possible to travel from Woolwich to 
the arsenal by the aid of a Congreve rocket.” He who would now seri- 
ously propose to abandon the missionary work of the Church would be 
regarded as much a Rip Van Winkle as one who proposes to abandon rail- 
roads. Revolutions do’not go backwards. The missionary idea, while it 
may not yet have reached its complete growth, is too well developed to be 
suppressed. You can sooner put back into its shell the eagle which has 
just beaten the air in its first flight and gazed upon the sun. Christ’s ideas 
once lodged in the heart of his Church never perish. Christian people were 
slow to grasp the great missionary idea, but they will never abandon it. 

For quite a period the missionary spirit bore little fruit, because its 
efforts were individual and spasmodic. A few devoted men on either side 
of the Atlantic caught the spirit of Christ and of the early Church, but 
they stood well-nigh alone. They carried the colors of Christendom, how- 
ever, far enough into heathen lands to quicken the conscience and arouse 
the sympathy of the Church in England and America. Slowly the sym- 
pathy began to take on organized form, until the seven missionary societies 
at the beginning of the century have grown to over seventy, and the one 
hundred and seventy missionaries have become twenty-five hundred, be- 
sides hundreds of ordained native preachers and fully twenty-five thousand 
native helpers. The early model of the Christian Church is being repro- 
duced, as back of Paul and Barnabas is the whole Church at Antioch whose 
missionaries they are, having separated them unto this holy work. The 
deep-rooted convictions of the home Churches even shape the policy of 
governments, which no longer treat missionaries as irresponsible individ- 
uals, but as representatives of great Christian nations, entitled to the largest 
respect and protection. 

Who doubts that we would be much nearer the evangelization of the 
world if the Church of Christ had kept this end steadily in view from the 
beginning? As far as she ceased to be missionary she became corrupt, and 
for centuries her very pulpits were silent, and worship became a mere mat- 
ter of ritual. So far from measuring what has been done in heathen lands 
as the result of eighteen centuries of work, it is really the result of less than 
one century of effort, since the Church of our Lord has been aroused to 
her supreme obligation. 

_ Aside from this the Church has no sufficient reason for her existence. 
Communion of saints degenerates into confusion and controversy when it 
has no ulterior end than religious enjoyment. Christian character is in- 
deed to be developed by Christian communion, but incidentally, as cour- 
age is developed among soldiers, in meeting the enemy, and for meeting the 
enemy. Desirable as are all the Christian graces they are not to be sought 
for their own sake, but as mighty agencies for accomplishing the one great 
work of the Church—the saving of the world. A weapon prized for itself 
rather than for the possible service it may perform, is a glittering and use- 
less toy. The Church that prides herself on her equipment and does not 
seek to use every agency at her command to recover a lost world, is as fool- 
ish as an army whose delight is the parade-ground and that steadily avoids 
engaging the enemy, or keeps up a picket-fire and calls it war.- Any Church 
that stops short of obedience to the great commission is in danger of hay- 
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ing her candlestick removed out of its place. The mission of the Church 
is that of a light-bearer, such as we conceive to be the mission of the very 
archangels; but any Lucifer that is consumed by selfish desires and ends 
will soon find his place in the outer darkness, his light extinguished for- 
ever. The mission of Christ’s Church is the mission of her Master, to seek 
and to save the lost. 

The chief end of the individual soul and the chief end of the Church 
are one—to glorify God on the earth and to enjoy him forever. The two 
stand related, if not as cause and effect, at least as measure and content. 
Not to glorify him is not to enjoy him. The measure of our reward is our 
good works, while the ground of it is the atoning work of our Lord: But 
the very faith that appropriates the atonement is dead if it be without 
works. A tree that puts forth no leaves or branches is doomed to death. 
No hidden root can avail for these visible lungs, at once the sign and meas- 
ure of life—for these wonderful looms which weave the mysterious web of 
life for the whole vegetable world. By what of foliage and fruit with which 
it blesses the world you may measure the life and growth of the tree itself. 
When these busy looms no longer ply the shuttle the tree has ceased to 
grow and has begun to die. ‘Herein is my Father glorified that ye bear 
much fruit.” If the branch can not bear fruit except it abide in the vine, 
it is equally true that the vine bears no fruit aside from the branches. If 
the branches are wanting, or if being present they are fruitless, the vine 
stands discredited. The glory of the vine is its fruitful branches. 

The Church of Christ has commanded the respect of the world and of 
God, not by her lofty spires and spacious temples, not by her elaborate wor- 
ship and eloquent pulpits, but by what she has done to save the lost. The 
proofs of her Master’s divinity are the proofs of her own. When by her 
ministry the blind see, the deaf hear, the lame walk, and the poor have the 
Gospel preached to them, men everywhere know that she is the anointed 
of God, the one upon whom the Holy Spirit was seen descending and abiding. 
Men for awhile may despise her as they did her Master, because she preaches 
to publicans and sinners, because she believes the Gospel to be the power 
of God unto salvation, even to savage and heathen nations, but the crown 
of thorns is the pledge of the royal diadem, whether for the Savior’s brow 
or that of his faithful Bride. 

The Church of Christ can not find a large enough range for her growing 
powers if she be limited to any field short of the world itself. Every 
thoughtful mind has noted the certain tendency of Christianity toward 
material prosperity until the purse of the world to-day belongs to Christian 
nations. The successors of the Galilean fishermen have become the cap- 
italists of the world. The bonds of Pagan or Mohammedan nations are 
valueless, save as some Christian nation lends its aid in securing the needed 
capital. Is there no outlet for the rising tide of material prosperity that ever 
attends the progress of Christianity, as she increases the intellectual value 
and commercial importance of her converts, or must it engulf those whom 
she comes to save? No such disaster can ever befall the true Church of 
Christ, watchful of his example, attentive to his word. In her very mate- 
rial prosperity is found one of the necessary conditions for the evangeliza- 
tion of the world. ‘The silver and gold are mine,” saith the Lord of hosts. 
It is his servants whom he has appointed to collect it in the day when it is 
‘most needed for his service. ihe i auan that is reached by the Gospel 
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soon enters into commercial relations with those Christian nations in whose 
hands is the commerce of the world. Commerce, like the Nile, leaves her 
rich deposits wherever her currents reach; and not simply does the newly 
evangelized land become prosperous as she finds a market for her products, 
but older Christian countries increase in wealth with every new mission 
field. Under the impulsion of the law of prosperity they must continue to 
pour out their accumulated treasure for the conversion of the world or be 
crushed beneath it. All people saved from paganism are soon able to 
contribute of their means, as the Lord more and more prospers them. The 
field of missionary operations, large as at first it seems to be, is constantly 
narrowing before these simultaneous efforts of the family of true believers 
throughout, the world. 

The whole field is needed for their labors of love. When the purse of 
the world is in Christian hands, and the brain of the world is a Christian 
brain, and the heart of the world is a Christian heart, nothing short of the 
world itself is a large enough field for such Christian forces. The Christian 
brain of the world to-day no more surely refuses to be denied the opportu- 
nity of studying the intellectual and social condition of all people of what- 
ever name or clime than does the Christian heart of the world claim the 
privilege of showing sympathy and giving help to the sorrowing and needy 
of every nation. Therefore to such a brain and to such a heart God com- 
mits the purse of the world. A large brain, a large heart, and a large purse 
form a holy alliance that the world, the flesh, and the devil can not resist. 

An aggressive missionary spirit on the part of the Church of Christ is 
the best reply to the assaults of infidelity. A century and more ago infi- 
delity showed the most defiant front in its history. It was no longer headed 
by a Julian, whose classic taste favored the old mythology of Greece and 
Rome above a new religion without either poetry or history. It was not a 
contest between a national faith and a faith that claimed for itself universal- 
ity. It was not polytheism against the Only-begotten of the Father. It 
was a prolonged assault on the very principles of religion. Attacking the 
credibility of its evidence and of all evidence by which any religion may 
claim human belief, assailing the very character of our Lord, defaming his 
virgin mother, defying the Eternal Throne, all classes of infidels, from deists 
to atheists, made merry over the ruins of the Christian religion. The his- 
tory of the race can not show another such den of vipers in the history of 
this planet as was to be found in the eighteenth century. It is a noteworthy 
fact that the greatest infidels of the world were contemporaries. Hume 
Gibbon, Rousseau, Voltaire, Volney, and Tom Paine, all about the same 
time attacked the foundations of the Christian faith, with a bitterness un- 
surpassed in the history of man. The assault was as irreverent and defiant 
as if made by fallen angels for the overthrow of the throne of God, in the 
deluded hope of speedy success. They boasted that they had done their 
work so well that Christianity would not survive the century. Conscien- 
tious and pious men were despondent as they saw society becoming thor- 
oughly corrupt—its literature impure, its manners loose, its worship dig- 
tasteful, if not odious. 

How were those infidel attacks answered? By counter-argument ? 
Only in part. Able arguments from the analogy of nature created pre- 
sumptions in favor of the truth of Christianity. These only served as 
breast-works behind which the soldiers of the cross might form in line of- 
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battle, not to attack infidelity, but henceforth to assail even “Satan’s Seat” 
in heathen lands and amid the semi-pagan classes of our large cities. Infi- 
delity was answered at the Moorfields, among the Kingswood colliers, and 
in the East and West Indies. Religion is a life, not a theory. It is nota 
dogma to be defended, it is a life to be lived. The best reply to such as say 
the patient is moribund is to have him arise, take up his bed and walk. 
An inactive, non-missionary Christianity makes infidels. It is a noteworthy 
fact that the missionary era in any land always marks the decline and fall of 
the boasted empire of doubt. Infidelity and missions have nothing in 
common. 

The three great missionary religions, Buddhism, Christianity, and Mo- 
hammedanism, all had their origin in Asia, and the Asiatic mind seems well 
adapted for the spread of a new faith. If India and Arabia furnished such 
marvelous missionaries for a false faith, what might and zeal could they not 
show for the extension of the true religion! With the intense mental life 
of either land charged with the message of truth, what could withstand the 
intrepid zeal of such heralds of the Cross! India, that gave a false faith to 
Japan and China, would then hasten thither with the story of the true 
Buddha or Teacher come from heayen. Then the great melas or religious 
festival, which the strong religious instincts of the Hindoos make the most 
wonderful gatherings in the world, would be marked by “strong cries and 
tears” for those peoples to whom their ancestors bore the images and legends 
of false gods. 

Mohammedanism, that has the ear of Western Asia and of Africa, re- 
tains in every mosque the model of the great Christian Church of St. Sophia, 
where Chrysostom’s golden periods charmed the true believers of Constan- 
tinople. The most wonderful structure in the Orient, is it being reproduced 
in every mosque from the Indus and Euphrates to the Nile and Congo, that 
where now the muezzin calls to prayer some future muezzin may call the 
true believer to sing the praises of their triumphant Lord? Will the False 
Prophet yet become only another John the Baptist, with his robe of camel’s 
hair and a leather girdle about his loins, crying in the wilderness: Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, and make ready in the desert a highway for our 
Lord? 

“This is the victory that overcomes the world, even our faith.” But it 
must be faith that expects to overcome the world and confidently works to 
accomplish it. It must be a faith that hesitates at no promise, even though 
it says, “‘ Ask of me and I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.”” Hers is the con- 
quering faith, but only as the Church of Christ gbeys his commands can she 
claim the abiding and triumphant leadership of our risen Lord. 

Every two centuries God calls his Church to an advance movement of 
great importance. In the twelfth century the Waldenses began to preach a 
pure faith amid the corruptions of Rome. In the fourteenth Wickliffe gave 
the English the Holy Scriptures, and made every other man in Britain his 
disciple. In the sixteenth the Lutheran Reformation, while proclaiming a 
purer doctrine, enlisted the civil arm against the encroachments of the pa- 
pacy. In the eighteenth the Wesleyan Reformation saved England from 
infidelity and a worse than a French Revolution, and quickened the mis- 
sionary zeal of all Christendom. What great achievement will mark the 
twentieth century, on whose very threshold we stand to-night? For what 
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great contest has the Lord of hosts been collecting and provisioning the vast 
army of true believers? Is it not for the final struggle with the powers of 
darkness and the overthrow of the very kingdom of Satan, whether founded 
on the superstitions of idolatry or the gross sins and defiant rage of infidel- 
ity at home? The thundering legions are gathering for the conflict. The 
din of preparation will soon be hushed by the din of battle. If Christ’s 
Church is ready we may at once go up and possess the promised land. ‘My 
people shall be willing in the day of my power.” Spirit of Pentecost, de- 
scend upon thy people! Endue them once more with power from on high, 
that the very pillars of the twin temples of idolatry and infidelity may fall 
before them in this last great struggle, while the angels shall echo the cry 
of Christ’s triumphant Church, “‘ Hallelujah, for the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth!” 


‘THE MISSION CHURCH. 
J. B. GRAW, D.D. 


Tue Christian Church is a mission, and Jesus Christ, its founder, was 
the first missionary. He came from heaven to save the world. He first 
made the salvation of the world possible, agd then provided agencies to 
carry the glad tidings to all the people. Having completed the atonement 
for sin, he established his mission, or Church, and constituted its members 
missionaries, whom he commissioned to “ go into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.”’ This commission fixed the missionary char- 
acter of the Church, making the world its field, and every creature a possi- 
ble trophy that might be won for its Savior. 

The Apostolic Church obeyed the commission so faithfully that before 
the Great Apostle to the Gentiles had gone to his reward the Gospel had 
been preached to every creature in the known world. The missionary spirit 
that had burned in the heart of Christ kindled in the heart of every believer 
and flamed from the universal Church. This spirit was ever pressing the 
Church to “the regions beyond;” born of God it shouted, ‘‘ For Zion’s sake 
will I not hold my peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest, until the 
righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, and the salvation thereof as a 
lamp that burneth, and the Gentiles shall see thy righteousness and all kings 
thy glory.” 

The spirit of missions is Christian aggressiveness; it is the overcoming 
faith that can not rest while another soul remains to be saved. The Chris- 
tian life is divinely sustained. Like the plant in nature which draws its 
supplies from sun, air, earth, and water, the Christian soul draws its sup- 
plies from the great storehouse of grace; and this divinely sustained life is 
ever subduing the sinful elements around it, so that every Christian is a 
home missionary for the propagation of Christian principles. But while the 
Christian begins his work at home, there is an inner consciousness that this 
work, begun in the heart, is to reach out as a saving agency to the world. 
The Spirit of Christ within the heart is ever following the great Captain 
whose battle-flag is seen along the skirmish line, leading the vanguard of 
the army as it marches to further conquests. 

The field of missionary work as it lies before the Church is twofold. 
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First, the home field, that lies all around us where we live. 

Second, the foreign field, which extends to earth’s remotest bounds. 

Physiologists tell us that life radiates or acts from the center outwards, 
and that on ceasing to expand it ceases to exist. Whether this statement 
be true or false in physiology, we know it to be true in spiritual things. It 
is true in the individual believer. It is true in each separate society or 
Church, and it is true in the general Church. 

The great burden on the Christian heart must be the salvation of men, 
for this was the burden on the heart of Christ, who came to save the lost. 

We can not help seeing that the world around us is wholly given up to 
sin. Like Paul, we are to reason with Jews and Greeks, persuading them 
Jesus is the Christ. Home-missionary work includes the use of every agency 
that can be employed to save the sinners who are around us. The waste 
places at home are to be made beautiful by the transforming power of grace. 
The helping hand of the Church must go down into the slums as deep as 
sin has sunk the sinner. There are many souls in these awful depths that 
may be reached, drawn up, and washed in the blood of the Lamb. It is an 
awiul thought that some of these will perish that might have been saved, 
and the measure of our guilt will be the measure of our ability to give them 
the Gospel. The soul-piercing inquiry of perishing hearts may be heard all 
around us, ‘“‘ Who will show us any good?” The despondent cry of many 
anguish-riven sinners may be heard at our church-doors, ‘‘No man careth 
for our souls.” 

If every Christian were animated by the Spirit of Christ, the radiation 
of that Spirit would surely reach many who are now unmoved by the Church. 
And we should not forget that there are forces now arrayed against the 
Church that through Christ might be brought over to the side of Christian- 
ity. Every sinful soul is a power for good. As in nature plants live on the 
elements around them, drawing from sun, earth, water, and even from poison- 
ous vapors, the elements that give them strength and make them to become 
healthful food, so the Church is designed to appropriate all the forces that 
it now controls, to be used for the Master’s work in saving the world. 

There is an irrepressible conflict continually going on between holiness 
and sin. These forces antagonize each other; they can not dwell together 
in peace. Hither the Church will conquer or be conquered in this struggle. 
A burning zeal for the salvation of men around us will create an earnest de- 
sire to send the glad tidings of the Gospel to every creature. The divine 
idea of the Church is missionary. Missionary in its home work, it must be 
missionary in its longings to bear the Gospel to every human soul. 

Assuming the Gospel to be true, and that eighteen hundred years have 
passed since Christ commanded his Church to preach it to the world, it isa 
sad thought that so many millions live to-day who have never heard the 
glad tidings of great joy which Jesus intended that all men should hear. 
In sending the Gospel to the remotest portions of the earth, there is a sense 
in which all intervening portions are blessed. The blessing begins at the 
point from which the Gospel starts; the preacher, who gives and incites 
others to give, the givers, whether they are the rich who give their thou- 
sands or the widows who give their mites, all receive their portion, and 
the Churches from which these offerings come are also richly blessed. 

The home Church stands related to the missionary outposts in heathen 
lands as the patriots at home stood related to the armies at the front during 
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the late war. The success of one is the success of the other; the failure of 
one is the failure of the other. When the Church clearly sees its responsi- 
bility and duty, it will quickly rise to the sublime idea of at once entering 
upon the great work of saving the world. We seldom accomplish more 
than we believe to be possible. We must believe that Jesus Christ is able 
to save the world. We can not doubt that he has declared this to be his 
purpose, for he said: ‘And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me.” The world is to be drawn to Christ through the Church. To the ex- 
tent that the Church is Christ-like; it will draw men to the Savior, but to 
draw them it must have the Master’s spirit. If we were baptized with the 
fullness of the Spirit, we would give ten millions a year to save the world, 
and giving like that would hasten on the millennial glory. We need a 
faith that will take God’s Word without discount or qualification. This 
was the faith of the apostolic Church, and this faith sent the missionaries 
of the Church into every land. This was the faith of Boniface, who led 
the missionaries of the cross into Germany, and who said: ‘Let the oaks 
sacred to Thor be cut down, that they may make churches for Christ.” 
This was the spirit of Knox, who said: ‘Give me Scotland, or I die!” It 
was the spirit of John Wesley, who said: ‘The world is my parish!” 
It was the spirit of Christ, who began his first missionary journey at the 
throne, and ended at the cross. 

The patriot is moved by love of country to defend her interests by ar- 
gument, by the contribution of money, and, if need be, by the sacrifice of 
life. The Christian is a fellow-citizen with the saints; he belongs to the 
Israel of God. The kingdom to which he owes his allegiance extends from 
the rivers io the ends of the earth. The sun never sets on the territories 
belonging to Christ. As Christ loved the world and gave his life a ransom 
for it, the loyal Christian loves the world, and gives labor, money, and, if 
need be, his life to bring it to Christ. Christian graces are born of faith, 
and faith moves them all to work for Christ. Love for Christ and love for 
souls are the forces that move all Christian hearts to seek the perishing, 
whether they are near our doors or in far-away lands. These are the highest 
and most sacred motives that can stir human hearts to deeds of valor. Our ' 
love for Christ and souls moves us to give our money to prosecute the holy 
war that is being waged to save the world. If what we give to missions is 
our measure of love, ought we not to bow with shame before the Master 
and acknowledge our unfaithfulness? Jesus died to save the world, and, 
after making an atonement for sin, he says to his Church: “Ye shall be 
witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, 
and in the uttermost parts of the earth.” 

We are to witness that Jesus died for our sins, that all the world may 
be saved, and the uttermost parts of the earth are to have an interest in his 
death. If we can not go, we can send some one else. The missionary at 
the front stands as a witness that Christ died and the Church is faithful. 
The Church will never touch its highest possibilities of power until it gives 
the Gospel to evéry creature. The spirit of faith and love alone can move 
us to zealous efforts in this great and good work. And with this spirit we 
press to the first line of battle. 

But there is something more sacredly binding than motives to lead us 
to serve our divine Lord. We are under obligations to him that we can 
not meet by the rule of three. The obligations we owe can only be paid 
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by the rule of grace. The Lord has said, “Freely ye have received, freely 
give.”. By the rule of three, we never can give as freely as we have re- 
ceived, for we have really nothing. Our freedom was bought with a price, 
and all that we have is Christ’s. But the rule of grace enriches us; as 
freely as grace flows into our hearts, grace takes up and sanctifies the moral 
force of these hearts, and sends them out to work for God. Every Gospel 
blessing comes freely because it comes abundantly, and it comes freely be- 
cause it comes to us without price. Our salvation costs us nothing, but it 
cost the life of Christ; he paid the price. To pay our debt, the Master 
says, Take the Gospel to others as freely as it came to you, and keep on tak- 
ing it until all have come to a knowledge of the truth. " 

A poor American went to Dr. Franklin, while in Paris, and asked the 
loan of ten pounds. The doctor gave the poor man the sum desired, and, 
when the man said, ‘“‘ Doctor, when I am ready to pay this debt, where will 
I find you?” the doctor replied, ‘When. you find an American who needs 
it more than you do, give it to him, and that will discharge the debt.” 

Our debt to Christ is paid by taking the Gospel of Christ to those who 
are destitute of it. When the Church shall give as freely as it receives, 
the millennial morning will be near at hand. Christ gave himself for us. 
Can we do less than give ourselves for him? And this we do when we con- 
secrate ourselves, our substance, and our lives to his service. 

The Christian’s reward begins with his work; he is blessed in his deed. 
It is more blessed to give than to receive. This is the experience of every 
liberal giver. Who that has given to the deserving poor, while seeing the 
tear of gratitude sparkling in the eye of the recipient, has not felt a thrill of 
joy that, if possible, was sweeter than the emotion that swelled in the bosom 
of the receiver? Giving to the poor is lending to the Lord, and he will re- 
pay it. But giving for missions is giving to the Lord for the benefit of 
those who are destitute of the Gospel. What a joyful thought that God 
will accept our hearts as an offering, and what a precious thought that he 
will accept any thing that we can give! It all belongs to him, but he gives 
to us the privilege of giving it. It is as when we give our children money 
to give to God; they have the pleasure of giving what we have given to 
them, and God gives us the pleasure of giving what he has bestowed on us. 
The man or woman who has never experienced a joyful emotion occasioned 
by giving has never given according to the Scriptural spirit or measure. 
Some of the most joyful days experienced by Christian Churches are the 
days when missionary offerings are made, especially when these offerings 
are large and liberal. The Church can never sing so sweetly, 

“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Does his successive journeys run,” 
as when it has done its whole duty in giving for missions. 

In the truest sense, we only give to Jesus when we give for missions. 
Supporting the home Church is like supporting your own family, like pay- 
ing taxes to support a government that protects you. Giving to missions is’ 
giving to Christ, and all such giving secures the approbation of Christ. 

There is also the joy of success. We may rejoice in the success of 
others, but it is nothing like the joy arising from our own success. If we 
make the missionary cause our cause, its success will be our success, its joy 
will be our joy. We shall rejoice in the success of Christ’s work in every 
land. We may follow the missionary work in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
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The steady march of our armies in Europe and Asia, and the flying legions 
of Taylor in Africa, will cause our hearts to beat with glad emotions: 

The joy of final victory will bring a rich reward. Joyful was the day 
when the late war was ended, and when the soldiers heard for the last time 
the joyful words, “break ranks.” The soldier’s return was everywhere 
greeted with joy, and eyes were dimmed with tears of gladness when the 
shout, “Home at last!” was heard all over our land. What a day of joy 
when all the armies of *Christ shall meet on the peaceful shores of heaven! 
All the battle-fields of earth shall be behind them, while glittering crowns 
and glorious thrones are before them. We shall partake of the glory and 
joy of that day according to the part we have taken in the struggle to win 
the victory. If we could enter heaven without being instrumental in say- 
ing one soul, would we not be conscious that we had lost an immeasurable 
fullness of joy? 

As the redeemed from all lands shout the praises of Christ, and sing 
the new song, ‘‘Saying with a loud voice, worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, 
and glory, and blessing.”” What a joy to know that we were instrumental 
in bringing some of these immortal singers to Christ! Heaven is richer 
with every additional blood-washed soul that enters her portals. What an 
honor to be permitted to garnish heaven with souls washed in the blood 
of the Lamb! May the love of Christ constrain us to seek the wandering 
souls of men wherever they may be found. Then even eternity will be 
too short to tell the story of joy that shall thrill our souls because of the 
work we have done for the Master. And may the triumphs of our second 
centennial dissolve into the richer glory of the millennial morning. 





PROBLEMS SOLVED BY METHODISM IN CHINA. 
S. L. BALDWIN, D. pD. 


Wuart were the problems Methodism was called to meet in China? It 
was an impetuous form of Christianity, always impatient of delay and de- 
manding immediate results. Could it “learn to labor and to wait?” This 
was the test to which it was to be put. It must encounter the most intense 
bigotry, a deep-seated and almost universal prejudice against foreigners, 
ancient superstitions which seemed ineradicable, and which were always 
thrusting themselves in the way of progress. Such bigotry was not to be 
overcome In a moment; such prejudices were not to yield in an hour; such 
superstitions were not to be banished in’ a day. Yet this work must be 
done In some considerable degree before Christianity could get a fair hear- 
ing. A difficult language must be learned. The seed-sowing must be pro- 
tracted and patient. The harvest would be long delayed. Can this impet- 
uous Methodism adapt itself to such an order of things? Such was the 
problem when the work began. All these difficulties were encountered. 
Sickness and death depleted the mission, and there was one period of 
eighteen months, six years after the opening of the mission, when but a 
single family was left upon the field. Had Dr. and Mrs. Maclay then been 
withdrawn it is quite possible that the subsequent history of our mission 
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might not have been written. Through these early years of sickness and 
disaster, of sad disappointments, of conflicts and trials, with no apparent 
results in actual conversions, Methodism proved its power to “hold on,” to 
obey the divine command, and to wait for results. There was much impa- 
tience in some quarters at home, but no doubt or hesitation on the field. 
The workers believed the divine promise, ‘“‘In due season ye shall reap, if 
ye faint not.” When nearly a decade had passed, the first convert was 
received in 1857. 

And now that converts began to be received the next problem to be 
solved was, Will the peculiarities of Methodism be adapted to the Chinese 
character? Methodism is emotional. How will it succeed in a nation 
whose people are noted for repressing the emotions, whose classics teach 
them to hide their feelings, whose character is stoical? Will it retire from 
the field in confusion? or will it demonstrate that the Chinaman, beneath 
his calm exterior, has a warm ‘heart that may be touched by the love 
of Christ ? 

See the native preathers of the Foochow Mission, in their closing ses- 
sion with Bishop Harris, when Sia Sek Ong gave voice to the feelings of the 
brethren, and the fast-dropping tears from many eyes gave evidence of the 
depth and genuineness of their emotions. And after the annual meeting 
has adjourned, at a late hour of the night, what are those sounds which 
attract the attention of visiting American brethren? The voices of native 
preachers, pleading earnestly and with tears for clean hearts, and for a 
deeper consecration to their work. Look in upon the quarterly-meeting 
at Kia-sioh.’ At the invitation of the presiding elder the native preachers 
kneel in earnest prayer for the descent of the Holy Spirit and plead for 
purifying power. The presiding elder retires at ten o’clock, but is awak- 
ened at twelve by the earnest pleading of the brethren, dresses himself, and 
goes out to the chapel-room, and for an hour or more prays with them 
and tries to help them into the full light, retires again, and at three awakes 
and hears the voice of prayer still; and as the gray dawn appears there 
are still kneeling and pleading disciples, genuine sons of Wesley, who 
could say: 


‘© With thee all night I mean to stay, 
And wrestle till the break of day.” 


Methodism has vindicated its emotional character among the Chinese. 

But, again, Methodism had always insisted on the preaching of the Gos- 
pel to bring sinners at once to Christ. Here was a country in regard to 
which men were saying: “ You can not expect to do much with the adults 
of such a land. You must begin to train up the children under Christian 
teachings, and look to the next generation for results.” How will Meth- 
odist theories work here? Well, the missionaries preached immediate 
salvation for all. The first convert was a man forty-seven years old, and 
of the first eight one was sixty-nine, two were over fifty, two between 
forty and fifty, and three between thirty and forty, and of the two thousand 
members now gathered the large majority are adults who have been 
brought to, Christ through the preaching of the Gospel. Father Hu, the 
military mandarin, tells his two sons to go and listen to the preaching 
which he feels will help them to a true life, although he thinks it is too 
late for him, with all his sins, to find forgiveness. When the young men 
have found the Savior they persuade their venerable father to come and 
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seek him too; and the old man, yielding to their entreaties, fnds that 
Jesus can save him as well as his sons. Ching Ting, a sorcerer, an opium 
smoker, a man of vile life, beyond middle age, hears from the pulpit, 
“Jesus can save you from all your sins;” the wonderful message attracts 
him; he becomes an earnest inquirer. By and by he comes to the mis- 
sionary with a radiant face exclaiming: “I know it! I know it! Jesus 
can save me from all my sins, for he has done it already!” The opium 
pipe is banished; sorcery is abandoned; vile habits are forsaken ; and 
Ching Ting goes-forth to lead hundreds of his countrymen to Christ. And 
Methodism reports from China, as from every other field, “ Yes, the Gos- 
pel saves men, and saves them now!” But Methodism has a way of tak- 
ing converted men and making exhorters and local preachers of them and 
sending them out to save other men. How will this work in China? 
Will men just out of heathenism be able to preach? Let Kin-taik, the 
painter, answer as he sells out his tools and stock in trade, and goes out 
over hill and dale with the simple message of the Gospel. Let Po Mi, the 
young soldier, answer as he gives up his chance of military promotion and 
becomes a herald of salvation! Let Yu Mi answer, as he puts his Testa- 
ment by the side of his anvil, studies it between his strokes, and then, 
when Sunday comes, goes out to proclaim its saving truths! Methodism 
has proved itself in China able and ready, as of old, to bring men from 
the farm, the anvil, the workshop, the teacher’s desk, into the ministry. 
But Methodism has a peculiar system of ministerial supply—the itinerancy. 
How will this work in China, where attachment to home and kindred is 
very strong, and where the people are opposed to change? I well remem- 
ber that I was thought to be unnecessarily radical when I said, “If Meth- 
odism can not work the itinerancy here it has no call to be here!” I recall 
now, with a feeling of amusement, the departure of Hu Yong Mi from 
Foochow, when he was appointed to a station twelve miles up the river. 
His friends gathered around him at the wharf and wept as they said good- 
bye. You might have supposed that he was going into some wilderness of 
savages. But he has since, as presiding elder, traveled over districts ex- 
tending hundreds of miles, and objected to being continued the fourth 
year on the Kucheng District, because the Kucheng Circuit was attached to 
the district of which he was presiding elder before, and he had therefore 
been stationed over a considerable portion of the district for four ‘years, 
and he thought that the spirit of the Discipline required that he should 
be moved. An example of fidelity to the spirit of the little book, on the 
part of a presiding elder, that may well be commended to the fraternity 
in the United States. With abundant experience we can now affirm that 
the itineraney works well in China. 

But Methodism has its peculiar meetings and ecclesiastical gatherings. 
How will class-meetings, and quarterly and annual conferences, work in 
China? Well; I remember that as soon as we had members enough to 
form a class, Dr. Gibson organized one, and led it himself until a leader 
could be found and trained among the natives. Nor did he neglect to train 
the members in that excellent Methodist means of grace, the taking of a 
collection! And as Methodism has grown, class-meetings have increased ; 
quarterly-meetings have come in naturally; love-feasts are enthusiastic. 
The annual conferences are thoroughly Methodistic. They open with, 
“And are we yet alive?” They close with, “And let our bodies part!” 
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The examination of character is rather more thorough than in our home 
conferences. A brother’s character is under consideration. It is com- 
plained that he is hardly up to the mark as a preacher; but some one re- 
marks that his wife is a very excellent and useful woman, and the preacher 
is allowed to keep his place on his wife’s merits. Is there not a family 
likeness to our home conferences here? When Bishop Kingsley was with 
us, it was mentioned as against a certain brother, that coming to one of his 
appointments, the family with whom he was to stay having ducks’ eggs for 
dinner, he demurred, and insisted upon having hens’ eggs; whereupon 
Ching Ting proclaimed to the conference, with some vehemence, that a 
man who was not willing to eat ducks’ eggs when they were set before him 
was not fit to be a Methodist preacher! Our first preachers were ordained 
by Bishop Kingsley in 1869, and others by Bishop Harris in 1873; but the 
Foochow Conference was not formally organized until 1877, when Bishop 
Wiley, who had been a missionary there a quarter of a century before, was 
permitted to organize the first conference of Chinese Methodism. The 
bishop wrote home: “If it had not been for the strange language and 
dress, I could hardly have noticed any difference, so well prepared were 
these native preachers for all the business of a conference. You would 
have been surprised to see with what accuracy and good order every thing 
went forward.” 

Methodism has proved that her ecclesiastical arrangements are adapted 
to China. 

But another peculiarity of Methodism is the liberty it has always given 
to women in its services. How will this operate in a land where woman 
is repressed and held in low esteem? It found it difficult to get women to 
come to church; and it could only be done by having a partition to shut 
off the women from the men. It didn’t like the partition; but it said, 
Better to have the women with the partition than not to have them at all. 
After all, this was only giving a little extra emphasis to the ancient Meth- 
odist rule, “Let the men and women sit apart.” But as the Gospel was 
preached, a gradual emancipation was going on. When the first converted 
women were received into the Church, it was actually a question whether 
they should have names when baptized—the Chinese idea being that a 
But Mother Hu settled the question by saying, 
in Christianity, ii nowhere else, women 
have names!” Women are speaking in our class-meetings and love-feasts, 
and enjoying the same liberty that they enjoy here. The partition is already 
gone from many of our churches, and will speedily go from all. 

Methodism has given woman ecclesiastical emancipation in China as 
well as in America. 

So, Methodism comes up from China to this Centennial Conference in 
the birthplace of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and reports progress. 
It has to say, Hold on to your emotional character. The hearts of men 
need to be touched, and are susceptible of being touched, by the Gospel 
in China, as everywhere else. It has to say, Preach the Gospel for the im- 
mediate salvation of sinners. Stout-hearted, obdurate heathen have yielded 
to its saving power, and have been created anew in Christ Jesus. Schools 
have their places, and everywhere Methodism uses them for all they are 
worth. But the divine instrumentality for the salvation of men is the 
preaching of “Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto 


woman needs no name. 
“ Of course we are to have names; 
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the Greeks foolishness; but unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God.”” Chinese Meth- 
odism still insists upon this, and converting power waits upon its faith. 
It has to say, Keep on licensing converted men, who have “ gifts, grace, and 
usefulness,’ to exhort and to preach. God honors such men on the other 
side of the world as on this in the salvation of souls and the advancement 
of his kingdom. It has to say, Keep up your class-meetings and your 
love-feasts. The weak Christian is helped and the strong Christian made 
stronger through these agencies in China as well as in America; and if 
you become cold and indifferent to class-meetings, if you come to have no 
religion to speak of, and therefore don’t care to speak of it, it shall still be 
said of Chinese Methodists, “Then they that feared the Lord spake often 
one to another.” It has to say, Quarterly and annual conferences and itin- 
erancy work just as well in the Orient as in the Occident. It has to say, 
Woman needs and can appreciate her liberty in the Church of the East as 
well as in the Church of the West; and Christianity emancipates woman 
wherever it goes! It has to say, That the spirit of its Founder dwells in 
the breasts of his Chinese children, whose motto still is, “The world is 
my parish!” and-who do not feel that Methodism has reached its last field 
of triumph as long as there is another field beyond. 

Finally, Chinese Methodism is not bigoted. The present occasion is 
intensely Methodistic, and naturally so. Our friends of other denomina- 
tions do not expect us just now to be occupied in eulogizing Presbyterian- 
ism or glorifying Congregationalism. But Chinese Methodism hardly be- 
lieves in the necessity of a second centennial of our Church; for it expects 
that before 1984 the other denominations will have adopted all our good 
features, and we will have abandoned all that prove useless, so that instead 
of celebrating the second centennial of Methodist Episcopalianism, all 
Methodists and Presbyterians and Baptists and Congregationalists and Epis- 
copalians, and all other Christians, no longer able to discern any differences 


among themselves, will join in celebrating the jubilee of universally tri- 
umphant Christianity! 





ARE FOREIGN MISSIONS SUCCESSFur,? 
R. A. YOUNG, D. D. 


A GENTLEMAN wearing a military title once asked me if I thought for- 
eign missions had been successful. I replied that the Christian Church, 
with its four hundred millions of members, is the outcome of foreign mis- 
sions. That is to say, the preaching of foreign missionaries, accompanied 
by the Spirit of God, has, planted the Church in all lands. 

Simon Peter preached on the day of Pentecost. ‘Then they that 
gladly received his Word were baptized; and the same day there were 
added unto them about three. thousand souls.” Who was Peter? <A mis- 
sionary from distant Galilee. There he was found by the Captain of our 
salvation, and sent forth to preach the Word. 

“Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and preached Christ unto 
them, and there was great joy in that city.” Who were these Samari- 
tans? A mongrel people—neither Jews nor Gentiles, Some worshiped 
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Jehovah; the others paid divine honors to the gods brought over with 
them from the kingdom of Shalmaneser. And who was Philip? A 
preaching deacon from the city of J erusalem—a Jew. No one denies that 
he was a foreign missionary, and one of the most successful of his class. 

“While Peter yet spake these words, the Holy Ghost fell on all 
them which heard the Word. And they of the circumcision which be- 
lieved were astonished, as many as came with Peter, because that on the 
Gentiles also was poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost.” What Gentiles 
were these? Cornelius and his company—Romans from far-off Italy, the 
representatives of a people who had a senate and a Cicero. This was the 
beginning of foreign missionary labor in the Gentile world. 

Let us now, for a while, take leave of the continent of Asia. We 
stand at Troas. At this place ‘‘a vision appeared to Paul in the night; 
there stood a man of Macedonia, and prayed him, saying, Come over into 
Macedonia, and help us.” Immediately Paul started to the continent of 
Europe, and took an assistant missionary with him. They landed at 
Philippi, and entered upon the evangelization of Europe, holding an open- 
air meeting by the riverside. The result is well known. Two foreign 
missionaries, Paul and Silas, opened the baptismal registry of Europe with 
the names of a respectable shop-keeper and her family, and a jailer and 
his household. 

Our ancestors were English—the best’ blood in the world. Was the 
Gospel brought to England by foreign missionaries? How could it get 
there, or anywhere else, by other means? The history is substantially 
this: The pope saw some fair and handsome people on the streets of 
Rome. “Who are these?” said his holiness. “Angles, from distant Angle- 
land,” was the reply. “I would to God they were angels,” said his holi- 
ness, and forthwith dispatched Augustine and forty monks to introduce 
the work of Christianity among the English, This same Augustine be- 
came the first archbishop of Canterbury, A. D. 597. The Church has 
been gathering strength and glory in the famous island from that day to 
this. England has been a center whence have irradiated streams of Gos- 
pel light for all lands. 

America is a Christian country. Who brought the Gospel here? 
“An heroical young missionary,” the Rev. Robert Hunt, of the Estab- 
lished Church of England. When the Jamestown colony landed, 1607, 
they went on shore, and he administered the holy communion to the en- 
tire company. A church was the first house built, which they decorated 
with the wild-flowers of the country. The young Englishman, Rolfe, was 
not allowed to marry the Indian princess, Pocahontas, until she had been 
instructed and baptized. This was the beginning of Protestant missionary 
labor for the conversion of the “infidel savages.”” The good ship Mayflower 
brought over no minister, but when she landed at Plymouth Rock, 1620, 
there were already in Virginia eleven parishes and five hard-working 
clergymen. 

So the history of all the past testifies that the entrance for Christianity 
in all the continents and kingdoms has been made by the foreign mission- 
ary. In the nineteenth century of our era we number four hundred mill- 
ions. Even this progress is wondrous if we reflect on the difficulties that 
have been surmounted. Everywhere the Gospel of Christ had to encoun- 
ter and overcome the faiths of the world. These systems of idolatry had 
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become sacred and solid by the long lapse of ages. They were rooted in 
the affections and customs of the people. To displace them and destroy 
them required the power of the Spirit of God. That power was given, 
and it abides. The advance of the Christian religion in every land has 
been met and resisted by the prejudices and worldly interests of the peo- 
ple and priesthood. Witness the opposition to Paul in the city of Ephe- 
sus. Demetrius, the silversmith, closed his remarks with these words: 
“So that not only this, our craft, is in danger to be set at nought, but also 
that the temple of the great goddess, Diana, should be despised, and 
her magnificence should be destroyed, whom all Asia and the world wor- 
shipeth.” The pagan priesthood kept themselves busy in stirring up the 
civil authorities to oppose the new faith; so that the proclamation of the 
Gospel was forbidden by the counter proclamations of persecuting kings 
and emperors. A learned English historian declares that the Christian 
Church has furnished fifty millions of martyrs. Yet the cause of Christ 
prevailed, and his subjects were multiplied. The hearing ear came close 
to the speaking tongue when the words were accompanied by the Spirit 
of God. 

There are five great powers that have always moved and governed human 
society—eloquence, learning, wealth, rank, and arms. When Christianity 
was sent out as a teacher to all the world, it possessed none of these, ex- 
cept the first and second. But, by the faithful use of these two forces, it 
has dominated the fairest portions of the earth, in spite of the opposition 
of wealth, rank, and arms. I have not the slightest doubt of the ultimate 
and complete triumph of our religion. The Father says, “Ask of me, and 
I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for thy possession.” The Son says, “Ye shall be wit- 
nesses unto me, both in Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth.” The Spirit has charge of the ex- 
ecutive department of Christ’s kingdom, and under his direction the work 
will be accomplished. 

One hundred years ago, about the time when Dr. Coke coaxed the 
old sea-captain out of two guineas for the conversion of the West Indies, 
there was not a board of missions, such as we have now, in. the Protest- 
ant world. 

For example: When I am abroad in the land I represent the Board 
of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. It has a presi- 
dent, vice-presidents, a secretary, treasurer, board of managers, finance 
committee, etc. There is in each annual conference what may be called 
an auxiliary. There is from year to year perpetual correspondence—re- 
porting. The machinery is in “never-ending, still beginning, motion,” 
working directly to one end, the conversion of the world. Every evangel- 
ical Protestant Church has a board of missions similar to this of Southern 
Methodism. My brother, the Rey. Dr. Reid, represents a board even 
stronger than this. Now I say that one hundred years ago there existed 
not one board of missions of the sort I have described. When Dr. Coke 
began he was president, secretary, treasurer, manager, agent—a board of 
missions incarnated and walking about. 

Since that time what has God wrought? I mention only a few coun- 
tries where missionary labor has yielded the largest results. I begin with 
the sunrise kingdom, the land of Shintoism and Buddhism. The first 
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Church in Japan was organized in 1872 with eleven members. Twelve 
years have ‘passed, and we see a conference organized, and read a letter 
from the presiding bishop, written while a presiding elder was on the 
floor giving an account of his district. Four other presiding elders were 
yet to speak. We read of Churches and parsonages, of Sunday-schools, 
day schools, high schools, and a theological seminary, of baptisms and or- 
dinations, of hospitals, public collections, and a prayer-meeting where 
seven hundred persons were present. One writer expresses the hope that 
in ten years Japan will be known as a Christian kingdom. 

Dr. Robert Morrison baptized his first Chinese convert in 1814. To- 
day there are twenty thousand Christians in China. The Christian 
Church has attacked this densest mass of paganism on the face of the earth 
with nearly one thousand missionaries. Of these over one hundred have 
been furnished by the various branches of Methodism. We now read the 
“proceedings” of a conference in- China with no more surprise than if it 
had been held in Colorado. The regular questions and answers are nearly 
identical. Our great school, the Anglo-Chinese University, is finished, 
furnished, and filled. Two hundred Chinese youth attend. They are 
from every grade of intellect, and every, class of society. The sons of 
the mandarin are there, clad in cerulean silk, along with the sons of the 
shop-keeper and the mechanic. They listen to the reading and expo- 
sition of Scripture, sing “I am’ so glad that Jesus loves me,” and join in 
prayer. 

Dr. William Carey, from England, entered India, the land of Brah- 
minism, in 1793. Dr. Adoniram Judson, from the United States, landed 
in Burmah, the region of Buddhism, in 1814. At this time, deducting the 
native Christians in Burmah and Ceylon, those in India alone amount to 
nearly 450,000. The increase in each decade shows the progress which 
the Christian faith is making. In 1851 there were 91,092 native Christians 
in India. In 1861 there were 138,171. In 1871 there were 224,258. In 
1881 there were 417,372. Since then the good work has gone on with un- 
abated rapidity. Methodism has two annual conferences in that land, the 
North India and the South India. A late writer says: ‘“ We are on the eve 
of a mighty.moral and social revolution in the pagan world. The great 
deep, especially in India and Japan, is breaking up. The Church should 
move forward with all wisdom and power at this supreme moment.” 

Wesleyan missionaries entered the Fiji Islands about forty years ago. 
The reports show nine hundred Methodist Churches. At every one of 
these the frequent services are crowded by devout congregations. The 
schools are well attended; and the first sound which greets your ear at 
dawn, and the last at night, is that of hymn singing and most fervent 
worship rising from every dwelling at the hour of family prayers. A Bap- 
tist writer says: “The Lord has given these islands to the Methodists, 
and this shows that the Lord loves them. Grander heroism was never 
displayed in this world than that of Methodist missionaries, by the instru- 
mentality of whose labors these islands were subdued to Christ. We honor 
them, and those who sent them, for their sublime achievements.” 

In this brief mention of mission fields I have been following the ap- 
parent course of the sun from east to west. The fields on the north and 
south of the line I have taken are greater in number than those I have 
named. But my forty minutes would fail me should I speak of the mis- 
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sions of American Methodism in Liberia, Bulgaria, Brazil, Mexico, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Indian Territories, and 
all the new States of the Union. I must sum up, and say that the re- 
turns last year from all the Protestant Christian missions of the world 
showed three hundred and eight thousand new converts. 





THE RETROACTIVE INFLUENCE OF MISSIONS. 
REV. W. F. TAYLOR. 


Mernopiem is itself an outgrowth of missions—a crowning illustration 
of their retroactive inflwence. When her founder was “thrust out to raise 
up a holy people,” the “world became his parish.” She is a missionary 
Church by virtue of her doctrines and polity. To this Isaac Taylor, of 
the Church of England, referred when he called the Wesleyan movement 
“the starting-point in modern religious history,” as did also Dr. Boardman 
when he spoke of the Methodist Church as the “ Protestant Propaganda,” 
and of Methodists as the “ Uhlans of the Church militant.” To the proph- 
ecy of President Stiles, of Yale College, that ‘in one hundred years the 
Wesleyans would disappear and be no more heard of,” her response across 
the century is, ten new churches every week, more than five million com- 
municants, and ten million souls saved through her instrumentality. To 
this the spirit, of missions, evoked by the Spirit of God, in this her natal 
place, on this her natal American year, she acknowledges her indebted- 
ness, and attributes her power. 

The retroactive influence of missions is apparent in their monetary: 
value. It is the civilization originating in them which has created a de- 
mand for our commerce, the products of our lands, the labors of our arti- 
sans, the trade of our merchants, and the employment of our ships. It 
has been demonstrated that nothing, save the moral earthquake produced 
by the Gospel, can arouse heathenism from the torpor which results from 
its superstition. Civilization has no existence where the missionary has 
not gone. No land that has not been pressed by his feet has had railroads, 
telegraphs, post-offices, public schools, nor civil and religious liberty. In- 
deed, civilization without the Gospel, if that can be imagined, is only an 
unmitigated curse. The Indians in our own country when they have be- 
come Christians have been elevated, but when introduced to the customs 
of civilization without this they have only been the more degraded, and 
have become the sooner extinct. Appetites are created with no corre- 
sponding restraint; wants are produced’ with no adequate means of sup- 
ply; intellect and passion are stimulated beyond the power of conscience 
and will to control. Secular testimony is abundant showing the indebted- 
ness Of civilization to missions. In the “Parliamentary Blue Book” of 
England for 1873, Sir Bartle Frere declares that the teaching of Christian- 
ity in India is effecting changes, moral, social, and political, which for ex- 
tent and rapidity of effect are far more extraordinary than any thing ever 
witnessed in modern Europe. Lord Lawrence, viceroy and governor-gen- 
eral of India, has said, “TI believe, notwithstanding all that the English 
people have done to benefit India, the missionaries have done more than 
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all other agencies combined.” When the ruler of Tangore, a district of 
Madras, consented to treat with the English Government, he said, “ Do not 
send to me any of your agents, for I trust neither their words nor their 
treaties; but send to me the missionary, of whose character I hear so much 
from every one; him will I receive and trust.”’ ‘ But for the English mis- 
_ sionaries,” declares the Friend of India, a secular paper, “the natives of 
India would have a very poor opinion of Englishmen. The missionary 
alone, of all Englishmen, is the representative of a disinterested desire to 
elevate and improve the people.” The Shanghai Courier speaks of mis- 
sionaries as pioneers of civilization. The London Times has but recently 
declared, in speaking of the fashion in some quarters to scoff at mission- 
aries, ‘‘That we owe to them that the whole region of South Africa has 
been opened up. Apart from their special service as preachers, they have 
done important work as pioneers of civilization, as geographers, as contrib- 
ators to philological research; and it is certain that apart from the special 
stimulus they felt as proclaimers of the Gospel message they would never 
have thrown themselves as they did into the work to which they had con- 
secrated their lives.” Out of missions have grown the civilizations of the 
world, and they have paid in kind a rich percentage on the investment. 
“The commerce with heathen lands opened up by missionaries during the 
last century exceeds twenty millions of dollars per annum.” ‘“ England’s 
trade with China employs fifty or sixty millions of her capital, and her 
annual profit from this trade is ten or twelve millions, or nearly half what 
the world contributes for missions.”’ ‘The United States receives in profits 
from her trade with the Sandwich Islands every two years more money 
than was expended in Christianizing the islands.” ‘The Zulu mission 
orders every year in farming implements more than it cost to establish the 
mission.” 

To the individual Christian how many friends has it made “of the 
mammon of unrighteousness!” It is a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life, ever remaining pure because it is ever kept flowing. It is 
more blessed to give than to receive, because giving enriches more than 
receiving. “There is that scattereth and yet increaseth; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty. The liberal 
soul shall be made fat; and he that watereth shall be watered also himself.” 

But this influence is manifest in that it brings us into harmony with 
the divine conception of the necessities and possibilities of our race. 

We hear much recently of “harmony with environment.” Are not God, 
and his plans and purposes, a part of our environment? Have we no rela- 
tion to duty and death, judgment and eternity? Is it less to be in accord 
with the spiritual than the physical world? If the absence of one brings 
pain and danger to the body, does not the absence of the other bring ruin 
and death to the soul? The law of our relation to the conversion of the 
world is as unmistakable as the law of gravitation, attraction, or repulsion. 
It is universally recognized by intelligent Christians. To disregard it is at 
the peril of the soul. It is as true as that fire burns that “if we have not 
the Spirit of Christ we are none of his.” : 

To come into close relation with any great truth produces a mighty 
uplift of soul. Here we come into contact with God’s greatest thought, 
and become factors in the execution of his most stupendous purpose. The 
design of Christ is a universal and ue eternal kingdom. The very concep- 
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tion proves its divinity. The grandest earthly monarch has contemplated 
a kingdom circumscribed in territory, and limited in duration. Of all the 
historical religions except Christianity, only two, Buddhism and Moham- 
medanism, even dream of this world’s conquest. With them it is only a 
dream, for they propose to conquer by force, and fail to recognize the kin- 
ship of the race. But Christ as the ‘Son of Man” is allied to all nations. 
God gave his Son to the world, and he has become the propitiation for the 
sins of the whole world. ‘He tasted death for every man.”” Nay, he com- 
prehends all worlds, through all eternity. For in the “ fullness of times 
things in heaven and things in earth shall be gathered together in Christ,” 
and “unto principalities and powers in heavenly places shall be known the 
manifold wisdom of God.” By the spirit of missions we are brought into 
harmony with this conception. God’s thought becomes our thought, his 
purpose our purpose, and our natures are expanded as the one becomes an 
inwrought experience and the other is executed in our lives. Here it is 
that the Church realizes the magnitude of her work, and that her suffi- 
ciency is of God. Here she learns to appreciate the mission of Christ, and 
becomes his true representative to the world. . 

This influence is observed in the promotion of the spiritual life of the 
Church. The sun is not exhausted in giving light, nor is the Church in 
giving life. Nay, it is in giving life that she multiplies her spiritual pos- 
sessions. The five loaves and two fishes not only feed the multitude, but 
twelve baskets of fragments are gathered up. The handful of meal and 
the oil in the cruse consecrated to God are increased to a supply for many 
days. The absence of growth is the sign of death. Vitality is manifested 
by a spirit of aggressiveness. To be without this spirit is to be destitute 
of all the motives and aims upon which true success depends. It is to be 
destitute of the genius of Christianity, the mind that was in Christ J esus, 
the very purpose for which he established the Church, and the means or- 
dained for its enlargement. It is to contract her views, dry up her sym- 
pathy, and produce that selfishness which is itself death. The Church 
that declines this duty may well say with the lepers from famine-stricken 
Samaria, who came upon the bounty in Syria’s deserted camp, “This is a 
day of good tidings and we hold our peace; if we tarry till the morning 
light somé mischief will come upon us,” and she will surely hear the voice 
of God in the fearful curse of Meroz. 

It inspires hope. The success achieved may not be what we have a 
right to expect, but surely it is sufficient to thrill every Christian heart. 
Whether we consider the opposition at the beginning of the century which 
caused the Church to denounce all missionary schemes as “illusive,” 
“visionary,” and ‘“ dangerous,” the apathy which has characterized a large 
part of her membership to the present day, or the hoary superstitions and 
moral degradation with which she has had to contend, her success has been 
marvelous. In 1800 there were in the world but seven Protestant mission- 
ary societies, one hundred and seventy Protestant missionaries, and fifty 
thousand communicants and adherents. The Bible was translated into the 
languages of only one-fifth of the world’s population and only $250,000 
were contributed by the whole Church for missions during that year. To- 
day there are more than eighty societies, the Bible is translated into the 
languages of nine-tenths of the inhabitants of the earth, there are seven 
thousand native and foreign ordained missionaries, and an entire- working 
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force of forty-five thousand in the field, while the annual contributions for 
missions are now more than $8,000,000. 

It develops courage. By it wesretain in the Church the very spirit 
of Christ’s mission. In the lives of the missionaries we have Emmanuel, 
“God with us.” Such consecration to Christ, such love for man, such zeal 
for souls, is that which aboye all keeps alive in us the virtue of a true 
heroism. The five missionaries who fell in China, when twelve millions 
of souls perished with famine, did not die in vain. The voice of Adoniram 
Judson, after seven years of failure in Burmah, pleading with the Church 
to be patient and declaring that if a ship were there he would not leave 
that field, will be martial music in the ears of the Church for centuries to 
come. The tears of Thomas Coke before the Wesleyan Conference and his 
plea for permission to go to India, still retain their eloquence, while his 
eighteen voyages in sailing ships have opened the ocean track of many mis- 
sionaries to heathen lands. But time would fail us to tell of Carey and 
Moffatt and Livingstone, of Peter and Paul and Christ. Indeed, the whole 
missionary work puts the Church in an aggressive attitude to the world 
and on a war basis in its relation to the kingdom of darkness. It is this 
that keeps alive the heroic spirit of apostolic days and gives promise for 
the final victory of the Cross. 


MISSIONS AMONG COLORED PEOPLE. 


From the standpoint of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church of 
America. 


REV. J. H. BELL. 


Ir is mostly in reference to my own race in these United States that I 
desire to discuss the cause of missions. 

Weare here, and here to stay, and it is for all together that I endeavor 
to present truthfully our condition in relation to the cause of Christ. Asa 
race, we are known to be deeply emotional. We are easily aroused, and 
such is our nature that the excitement may be continued for an indefinite 
period. Protracted religious meetings have often been kept up at night 
and on the holy Sabbath among our people for years. This fact shows our 
great susceptibility to religious feeling. It is a source of mortification that 
with many religion is confined to the emotions, and is grossly neglected in 
practice. Its requirements are unheeded, and its holy commands violated. 
This result has followed preaching which lacked thought, which was want- 
ing in a real knowledge of Christ, and which exhausted itself in simply 
trying to stir the feelings. Many of our preachers in all the denomina- | 
tions were uneducated. They were not to blame for this. The conse- 
quence is just what has been suggested, a religion of great power, but 
lacking in an intelligent appreciation of the mission of Christ, and of the 
teachings of the Bible. Some who professed a call to the ministry were 
unable to read at all, and of course their preaching was little else than 
outbursts of feeling. I do not wish to be understood as denouncing feel- 
ing in religion. The religion of Christ is a religion of love, and love in its 
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last analysis implies the deepest feeling. Nor do I wish to be understood 
as decrying my own race and people because they are known to be so 
deeply emotional. On the contrary, this very susceptibility may be prop- 
erly addressed by intelligent preaching, and be wisely and efficiently 
wielded in the Master’s cause. 

It is for this great purpose that we need intelligent and educated mis- 
sionaries among us. We number in the Southern States alone a popula- 
tion of more than seven millions. This number is increasing in a wonder- 
ful ratio. They must be educated. We need missionary teachers as well 
as preachers. We need good and faithful women as well as pious and in- 
telligent men. We need constant and zealous effort to meet a want 
which nothing but the religion of the Lord Jesus Christ can supply. 

The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, which I represent, has 
done, and is doing, a great work, considering its poverty and its want of 
members. Many of our preachers are self-supporting missionaries. They 
travel extensively, and preach whenever and wherever they can get au- 
diences. Many-of them have no means of conveyance, and are compelled 
to travel as our Master traveled, on foot. But still they go. The small- 
ness of our numbers is easily accounted for. We determined to exclude 
politics from the beginning. It was not to be preached from our pulpits, 
and was not recognized in our organization. To this great principle we 
have been held from the beginning. That the principle was sound we 
can not doubt. While we teach the duties of citizenship, and among 
them perfect loyalty to our great government, we eschew politics, and 
preach Christ and him crucified. By this great principle the Colored 
Methodist Church of America must stand or fall. We believe our organ- 
jzation to be conservative, and we think its influence is of the most health- 
ful character. It is doing great good in promoting peace between the two 
races. It does much in elevating the standard of our holy religion as be- 
ing a religion demanding the purest morals, as well as justifying the holi- 
est raptures. At this great Centennial Conference you can not do better 
than to commend us to the united support and to the united confidence of 
our Methodism in all lands and among all people. We are doing what we 
can, and all we can, and in every way we can, for the cause of Christ, in 
which are included Gospel missions, especially among our own people. 
We believe that Christ himself was a great missionary, the greatest and 
best of all.. We believe that the Methodist Church is the greatest of all 
missionary Churches, and that our branch is as full of missionary zeal and 
as ready for missionary effort as any other branch of our beloved Method- 
ism. Our bishops are all of them, in truth, missionaries. They are itin- 
erant almost after the type of Bishop William Taylor. Their support 
though meager, is more than the apostles had, and with it they are satis- 
fied, and we are happy in having such men as our chief pastors, who are 
earnestly looking after our spiritual interests. In proof of this statement. 
allow me to say that Bishop Miles has established and nurtured missions 
BEV of tho Untied Gates, ‘Thea ates oy 

8. Se missions are doing well, and are sup- 
ported by our general missionary society at home. Thus is the Colored 
ene of America seeking to do a great work among the aborigines of 

is continent. 


It will be remembered that a few years ago there was quite an exodus 
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of our people from the South to Kansas. These lost sheep have been 
hunted up, and our excellent Bishop Lane is working up missions among 
them. So that we think that, with our missions in the South, in the In- 
dian Territory, and in Kansas, we may claim association with the great 
Methodist family in the great work of spreading Scriptural holiness over 
all lands. Be assured, dear brethren, we have the will, the earnestness, 
and the spirit of a missionary Church, and that all we need is-the power, 
which God will be sure to give us. 

We are looking with hope to Africa. Bishop Taylor is organizing his 
forces, and will soon invade our fatherland. Would that we could help 
him in his grand and sublime mission—in his work, the greatest since the 
days of the apostles! It is possible, if he were to come South, he might 
find one or more of our enthusiastic young men who would be willing to 
join this army of invasion for the conquest of Africa. The time seems to 
be hastening when Ethiopia shall stretch forth her hands to God, and the 
dark continent shall be made luminous by the light of our holy religion. 
To this end, we desire to see the young men in our Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America well educated and thoroughly prepared for 
the great work committed to our hands. We shall hail the day as the 
brightest in our annals when, through some great missionary spirit, we 
shall feel that the means of Bible knowledge of the highest kind are to be 
offered to our young men. 

To the missionary spirit in this great Centennial Conference we make 
this humble, earnest appeal. Help this young missionary Church in her 
great work of evangelizing her own people. We beseech all branches of 
the great Methodist family to help the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America in this great work. We are'brethren in a great and 
common cause. Help your weak brethren who are struggling to offer the 
Word of Life to millions of the African race. Non-political, but evangel- 
ical and thoroughly missionary in spirit and in action, we offer these 
words for the consideration of the Conference, to which we look with the 
deepest interest, and with sincere trust. 

May God guide you in all things. 


METHODIST MISSIONS. 
CLINTON B. FISK. 


In the great procession of events, in the mighty march of time, the 
centennial birth-year of Episcopal Methodism wheels into line. We, the 
people called Methodists, coming from every quarter of the continent, here 
strike glad hands of fellowship, and lift our voices with one accord to 
heaven in grateful benisons to the Great Disposer of events as we gather 
around the cradle in which was rocked our infant Church. The century 
plant of Wesleyan American Methodism is bursting into magnificent blos- 
som, filling all the land with its light and fragrance in this Christmas tide 

84. 

4 jee only in this goodly city of Baltimore, rich in its possession of 
Lovely Lane, is this glad day remembered with devout thanksgiving and 
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joy, but in nearly every city, town, village, and hamlet on the continent 
our brethren are rejoicing with us; in the lonely and remote places where 
the woodman swings his ax in wintry forests; down where the miner 
rends the rocks that stand as sentinels over the precious veins; out on the 
boundless prairies, kissed by the golden sunset, where the herdsmen 
round up for the night; on the ocean wave, where the ships bear our peo- 
ple over the sea—this day will have recognition. London will rejoice with 
Baltimore as it remembers the precious dust at City Road and retrospects 
the century, under the shadow of St. Peter’s and the Vatican, among the 
ruins which proclaim and prolong the majesty of ancient Rome, on the 
dark continent from which the pall of barbarism is lifting, in the land of 
the midnight sun, amid Alpine passes, on the banks of the Danube and 
the Rhine, on India’s coral strand, in the empire whose high; thick walls 
could not keep out the itinerant, in the nation born in a day, in the halls 
of the Montezumas, and along the great rivers of our Southern continent 
there are devout and happy Methodists who have part and place with us 
in this jubilee of our history, and who, with us believing in Christ’s all- 
embracing empire, take up the song, echoing the wide world round: 
“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Does his successive journeys run; 


His kingdom spread from shore to shore 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more.” 


It is indeed befitting that at the threshold of this feast of the century 
we devote an hour to the consideration of missions, the supreme cause of 
the Church. 

It was a glad day for the world when American Methodism took its 
place in the system of universal evangelization as an independent Church. 
It was in its organization essentially a missionary scheme. 

Francis Asbury and his four-score associate Methodist preachers were 
all missionaries, and all eager for the upbuilding of a Church through 
whose agency the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ should keep pace with 
the growth of the young republic. The last British sentry in the War of 
the Revolution had left his post and gone home. The stars and stripes of 
American Independence floated where had waved the imperial standard of 
England. National America had taken the place of Colonial America. 
Washington was the builder of the new republic. Asbury contemporane- 
ously, under the blessing of God, laid broad and deep the foundations of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States. 

Every man of them, from Bishop Asbury down, was an organized mis- 
sionary society in himself and filled with the spirit of an intense evangel- 
ism. Under men of God thus equipped, armed with weapons not shaped 
by mortal skill, strong-souled, earnest nien, knights of the true order of 
Jesus, leagued in solemn covenant, American Methodism grew mightily 
and prevailed. 

The cause of missions was not new to the saintly men who sat in 
Lovely Lane Chapel. They had all been students of the sure Word of 
prophecy. They knew it was as old as the hour when the Master led the 
wandering disciples out as far as to Bethany. They had heard the Divine 
commission as it came thundering down the roll of the centuries, speaking 
into existence the first missionary society in the words, “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every creature.” That command- 
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ment of our ascended Savior, says James Montgomery, is the Magna Charta 
of salvation to all the fallen race of man. It has never been restricted or 
repealed, and it never will be until all things are fulfilled which are writ- 
ten in the law of Moses and in the prophets and in the Psalms concerning 
Christ. The hopes of the world and the everlasting destinies of the human 
family are involved in the measure of the Church’s obedience to the great 
commission. 

Let us glance for a moment at the outcome of missionary work among 
the constituent Methodisms of this centennial commemoration. 

The total sums of money gathered into our missionary treasuries for 
home and foreign work aggregate about $30,000,000. This sum has been 
disbursed in nearly equal proportions in these two departments of Chris- 
tian endeavor. Methodism on this continent has successful missions the 
wide world around. Its missionaries, male and female, and native help- 
ers, supplemented by those serving on its medical and educational staff, 
rank among the first in aggressive, evangelistic force. 

Its churches, hospitals, asylums, and schools are in every and all lands 
on the globe. The aggregate disbursements on account of missions under 
Methodist management, in the year 1884, will be about $1,500,000. While 
with profound gratitude we study these statistics of Methodist missions, 
the first impulse is to say “Well done;” yet a review of the exhibit, 
and a glance outward upon the great world, with its imperative demands 
and inward upon the vast resources of the Church withheld from Him 
whose right it is to possess them, we are led to say, How do they appear 
as tests of Christian character? as illustrating the measure of our love for 
God and our fellow-men? as exhibits of the Church’s loyalty to Christ? 
As we step over the threshold of the new century let us ask ourselves if 
we are quite ready to have this exhibit abide as our permanent record? 
Shall we not rather say this is but a beginning? In the ordering of Prov- 
idence and of grace upon this meeting-place of the ages as upon no other 
era since John fell asleep under the purple skies of Ephesus is placed the 
sublime duty of the world’s evangelization. The permanent kingdom of 
our Lord Jesus Christ is waiting to be brought in. It waits the complete- 
ness of the Church’s consecration, consecrated men and consecrated money, 
humanly speaking, are all that is needed to give the Gospel to all mankind 
in the near future. The world has opened every door to the coming of 
the Christian missionary, and the voice of Providence, like the trumpet of 
destiny, summons us to the great duty of entering in and, in the name of the 
Master setting up our banners. The conquest of the world for Christ need 
not be a far off divine event, if the great host of Christian believers in 
this and other lands would believe with greater faith and rally the forces 
that wait their command for the final march and fight and victory. Chris- 
tian America’s corps in that grand army falls into line where ‘“‘ Messiah’s 
hosts are mashaling.” American Methodism, with its flying troops, always 
on the skirmish line, makes hot the hand to hand conflict with the forces 
of evil always in battle array, and to our feeble sense a phalanx never to 
be broken. 

Our Methodism must eagerly take the front and lead on to victory. 
“Forward!” rings along the line, and 


“With lifted sword and waving crest 
Our Captain leads to conquering.” 
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Not to a possible triumph—possible is not the word. The Father hath 
said to the Son, “ He shall have the heathen for his inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth for his possessions.” 

The evangelization of the heathen is the great work devolving upon 
the Church of Christ. Eight hundred millions of our race are this hour 
bowing down to idols and dishonoring the Most High by rites and cere- 
monies which are a smoke in his nostrils. Our lamented Bishop Pierce, 
upon whose new-made grave under the sunshine of Georgia the earth is 
yet fresh, the music of whose voice we had fondly hoped to hear this day 
speaking to us the words of life, and who was welcomed on the shining 
shore by our Bishop Simpson, the loved and honored and trusted—these 
two great bishops, leaders of God’s sacramental hosts for whom there is 
the ceaseless longing: 


“O for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still!” 


we enthrone them in our hearts with double honor; they sowed the 
seed of which the harvest waveth now; 


“They taught us how to live, and O too high 
A price for knowledge, taught us how to die!” 


from the glory-illumined battlements of immortality do they look down 
and enjoy the feast of wine—Bishop Pierce, in one of his masterly ap- 
peals in behalf of missions, said, with burning eloquence: “The ques- 
tion is not whether the heathen can be saved without our help, but 
whether we will be saved unless we help the heathen to a knowledge of 
the true God.” 

O for a missionary revival, beginning from this centennial conference, 
that shall sweep throughout our continental Methodism, leading to thor- 
ough missionary consecration that will subsoil our ability to work and to 
give! O for a divine spiritual anointing in measure abundant and over- 
flowing, descending upon bishops and pastors and Churches, upon the 
missionaries who stand in the regions beyond, preaching Jesus and the 
resurrection—upon all who teach, upon the noble Christian women of 
Methodism, who labor so efficiently in the Gospel of the kingdom—upon 
our Sunday-schools, that they may give us a generation of loyal, hearty, 
generous, and cheerful givers to the supreme cause! 

Not less than five millions of dollars per annum should be cheerfully 
cast into the treasury of the Lord for disbursement through our Methodist 
missionary societies—a paltry sum for four millions of Methodists whose 
are the abundance of the seas, the forces of the Gentiles, the flocks of 
Kedar, the glory of Lebanon, and the gold of Sheba, and in our hands to 
be blent in one tribute and cast at the feet of the Master. 

Brightly breaks the morning of the new century. Already we hear 
“the sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry-trees,” and we must 
bestir ourselves. That glad crisis in the world’s history when its kingdoms 
shall become the kingdom of our Lord and his Christ is not far off—if the 
resources of the Church, rich in men and means, in brain-power, heart- 
power, hand-power, and money-power, quickened by the life force from 
Heaven, shall be consecrated to God. 

The new century is before us with its grander work, with its nobler 
heroism, and its assured conquests. The chaste, sweet singer of Cambridge, 
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whose “psalm of life” made him immortal, with prophetic sweep of vision 
as the morning eternal was dawning upon him, discerned the coming glory, 
when, seizing his pen for the last time, he wrote as his final words of in- 
spiration : 
“Out of the shadows of night 
The world rolls into light; 
It is daybreak everywhere.” 


We may not be among those who on earth shall be permitted to shout, 
“ Hallelujah, the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth,” in that rejoicing-day 
when he who for the salvation of a lost world stooped to the unutterable 
sacrifice of Bethlehem and Calvary, and who will not fail nor be discouraged 
until he have set judgment in the midst of the earth—and the thronging 
isles of this world are waiting in submission for his laws—but by the word 
of our testimony, in consecrated lives and gifts, and by the blood of the 
Lamb, we may be numbered with those who helped to overcome the dragon 
and the accuser of our brethren, and our successors will send up from 
earth that glad acclaim. It is for us and our children to work and believe 
and pray and give until every coast shall be peopled by sincere worshipers 
and lovers of our Lord Jesus Christ, until every mountain barrier shall be 
overcome, until every abyss shall be spanned for the uninterrupted prog- 
ress of the King’s highway of holiness, and the people of the earth shall 
flow together as in the prophetic vision to the mountain of the Lord’s 
house until the fires of sin are everywhere extinguished, and the pure 
light of holiness shall be everywhere enkindled; until every idol is abol- 
- ished; until every father becomes a high-priest in his own household, offer- 
ing the daily sacrifice of prayer and praise, and every mother shall teach 
her infant charge to lisp the name of Jesus; until religion, pure and un- 
defiled, shall conserve all people as virtue conserves the-soul; until the 
infinite power of the Holy Spirit to renew and sanctify the soul shall be 
verified by the experience of every dweller on this earth; until the world 
shall be full of the knowledge of the glory of the Lord as the waters cover 
the sea—until there shall be but one story that every child shall lisp, one 
memory that every nation shall cherish, one Name that shall be above every 
name. Let it be the covenant work of our Methodism to hasten that glad 
day—and may the living Church in all its revolving cycles of time unceas- 
ingly have for its inspiration that blessed assurance which gave our dying 
founder such consolation when the everlasting sunrise burst in upon failing 
heart and flesh: “ The best of all is, God is with us!” 





MISSION WORK IN INDIA. 
REV. J. E. SCOTT. 


Rewicions begin to decline the moment they cease to be missionary. 
There are to-day but two religions which can be properly called mission- 
ary, viz.: Mohammedanism, which is spreading in Africa, and Christianity. 
Christian missions, in order to be successful, must be practical and aggres- 
sive. As such agencies, they have girdled the globe, and are to be found 


in all lands. 
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There are now fifty-two Protestant evangelical missionary societies en- 
gaged in giving the Gospel to the unevangelized nations, with an aggregate 
yearly expenditure of over $5,500,000. Our own country has five hundred 
and seventy-four Protestant missionaries in various fields, supported in 
their work at an expense of $1,704,000. The missions of Methodism are 
to be found in all prominent fields, and those of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church alone, eleven in number, though late in the field, are achieving 
encouraging success im such vast empires as India, China, Africa, Europe, 
Mexico, Japan, and South America. 

In no land are Christian missions more aggressive than in India. 
Seven hundred missionaries, working under fifty different societies, are 
pushing the battle to the gates. Founded in the blood of a mighty rebel- 
lion, our own mission rises, with her history of twenty-eight successful 
years, to show her list of ten thousand converts and twenty thousand 
Sunday-school scholars, and push on to still harder work. In no land has 
Methodism found so peculiar a people, both with respect to their social 
and to their religious system. In all non-Christian lands there are some 
helps and many hindrances to the spread of the Gospel, but none so 
marked as in the land of the Veda. It is the purpose of this address to 
name briefly some of those things which are of the nature of helps to mis- 
sion work in India, and a few of the great hindrances which obstruct_ and 
retard. 

I. And first, the Helps. 1. There is a great encouragement in the 
character of the field itself. India is not a small, barren country, only inviting 
the missionary because the inhabitants have souls. There are three things 
especially to be noted concerning the field. (1.) First, its size. It is a 
great triangle, two thousand.miles long and nineteen hundred miles wide 
at its widest part. It is as large as all the United States east of the Mis- 
sissippi, or all Europe except Russia. (2.) Second, its population. India, 
including the native states, has a population of near three hundred mill- 
ion souls. British India has two hundred and sixty-three million people, 
or five times as many as all the United States, or quite as many as Turkey 
proper, Great Britain, France, Germany, United States, and Russia com- 
bined. In many places there are five hundred, and some places eight hun- 
dred, souls to the square mile. (3.) Third, the people. The vast majority 
are of the Aryan race, and are of an intelligent, intellectual cast of mind. 
India is the home of philosophy and mathematics. These are great en- 
couragements and helps to the missionary, and he feels that to make a 
Christian land of India is to accomplish a great work. 2. There is a great 
help in the fact that the people are pre-eminently a religious people. That 
can not be said so emphatically of any other people. Neither the Japan- 
ese nor the Chinese display such a profound religious sentiment as the 
Hindoos. (1.) First, they are meditative. It ig one of the tenets of their 
philosophy to secure absorption by meditation and deep thought. Hence 
the temples and monasteries are full of men seeking to gain the highest 
good by a course of deep and prolonged meditation upon God and spirit- 
ual things. (2.) Second, they are devout. I have never seen a prayerless 
Hindoo. They are taught to pray from their earliest infancy, and end 
their life in prayer. They take time to worship. Thousands give up 
their lives to worship, and no Hindoo will ever eat until he has performed 
his most devout duty to his god, usually consuming an hour each time. 
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(3.) Third, they are zealous. Their zeal is seen in the manner in which 
they flock to the festivals in honor of their gods, in the long and painful 
pilgrimages-to distant shrines, which they gladly undertake, in the faith- 
fulness with which they observe the rites of their religion, and in the 
voluntary support of a large retinue of priests and teachers. If the Chris- 
tian Church had half the zeal of Hindooism, she would soon overspread 
the world. In this religiousness of the people the missionary finds a 
great help. They are interested in what he says, and can comprehend 
more easily what he teaches than could painted savages or indifferent stoics. 
3. And not only are they a numerous people and a religious people, but 
they are, as a rule, a docile race. The Hindoo villagers, who compose the 
larger share of the population, are simple-hearted, well disposed, kind, and 
polite, who respectfully listen to the missionaries’ words, and ask many 
questions which give opportunity for practical teaching. The masses of 
the people are mild in their disposition, and the missionary, if he is at all 
qualified for his work, has no difficulty in becoming interested in them. 
This is certainly a great advantage in trying to teach such a race. 4. The 
system of village communities also helps in the work of evangelization of 
India. We do not find there, as here and in other lands, that the people 
live in isolated farm-houses, but all reside in villages of five hundred or a 
thousand souls each. Often five or six such villages can be seen in a 
radius of as many miles, which can be reached in a morning’s walk. 5. 
Lastly, the frequent bazars, fairs, anniversaries, and festivals in honor of 
their gods afford grand preaching opportunities not known anywhere else 
on earth. Often half a million people from all parts of the land will 
be assembled for a week or more, at which place the Christian mission- 
ary, with his helpers, can preach, teach, sell books, etc., with great suc- 
cess. These are some of the things which are a great help to the work 
in India. 

II. But, while there are these helps peculiar to India, there are also 
peculiar difficulties and hindrances in the way, and much more numerous 
than the helps. These aré so great and numerous that at the beginning 
of this century the devout Henry Martyn said: ‘If ever I see a Hindoo 
converted to Jesus Christ, I shall see something more nearly approaching 
the resurrection of a dead body than any thing I have ever yet seen.” 
Bishop Taylor, fresh from his successes ‘in Africa, acknowledged that he 
had never seen any thing like the peculiar difficulties in India. Among 
these hindrances might be mentioned, first, the massive force of Hindooism. 
Up and down that great peninsula throng millions upon millions of hu- 
man beings devoted to a religion old before Christianity was born. 
Among these millions are but a handful of missionaries but imperfectly 
acquainted with either the people or their religion. The very ponderous- 
ness of the system seems to overshadow and overpower every effort. 
Second, the gigantic system of caste. The leading castes had a natural 
origin in the occupations of the people, but soon, by selfish priests, were 
made of divine origin, as one of their own poets has said: 

“From him called Purusha was born Viraj, 
And from Viraj was Purusha produced, 
Whom gods and holy men made their oblation. 
With Purusha as victim, they performed 


A sacrifice. When they divided him, 
How did they cut him up? What was his mouth ? 
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What were his arms? And what his thighs? His feet? 
The Brahmin was his mouth, the kingly soldier 

Was made his arms, the husbandman his thighs, 

The servile Sudra issued from his feet.” 


And so to-day there are more than three thousand different castes, 
and eighteen hundred and sixty-six separate classes of Brahmins alone. 
Behind this stronghold is Hindooism fortified, and there can be no prog- 
ress or individuality while it remains. 2. Second, there are peculiar cus- 
toms which are a great hindrance. Widow-burning and infanticide have 
been made illegal by a Christian government. But other customs almost 
as bad prevail. (1.) First, child marriage is a custom which hinders the 
Gospel everywhere. Girls must be married before they are nine years of 
age. In the North-west Province alone, at the last census, were two hun- 
dred and eighty thousand seven hundred and ninety married girls under 
nine, and more than a million between ten and fourteen years of age. 
These early marriages break up our schools and leave the mothers of In- 
dia, not only physically unfit for these duties, but weak and ignorant. 
(2.) Second, the condition of widows. Though girls become widows, they 
are never permitted to remarry or become any thing in life but slaves and ~ 
drudges. They are degraded in every way, and thousands of them enter 
a life of shame. There are seventy-seven thousand three hundred and 
sixty-five widows under ten years of age in India, and millions of all 
ages. Such customs as these hinder the work of God. 4. Fourth, climate, 
too, comes to the aid of the others in hindering the missionary in his 
work. (1.) First, India is a hot country. No missionary on the plains can 
live through the hot weather from April to October without artificial 
means, such as fans pulled by natives, to keep down the temperature. 
Day and night these must swing. The sun is the great enemy. (2.) Sec- 
ond, it is a malarious country. Fevers prevail everywhere; thousands of 
natives die of them annually, and but few missionaries escape an attack, 
and many suffer for years. (3.) Third, the rains, and poisonous reptiles, such 
as the Cobra de Capello and Karaita,. snakes which will kill in half an 
hour, and for whose bite there is no known antidote, abound. They 
come into the house, are sometimes found in beds, and are to be dreaded. 
The missionary is hindered greatly by climate, and is under the necessity 
of great caution in consequence of its subtle influences. (5.) Fifth, there 
are difficult languages to be learned. The leading language within the. 
boundaries of the North India Conference is Hindustani. The Hindustani 
language is composite, like English, and in order to know it well the stu- 
dent must know something of Persian, Arabic, and Hindee, all of which 
are cognate and difficult to acquire. Learning this or any other language 
of India so as to be able to preach in it intelligibly and impressively is 
no easy matter. There are too many dental, nasal, guttural, hard and soft 
letters and sounds, and strange and difficult phrases and idioms and pecu- 
liarities of orthoepy and orthography to ignore the language as something 
which can be picked up in an hour. It is the work of years, and but few 
excel. Take it altogether, then, there are hindrances enough to the work 
in India. What with the paucity of workers, the thronging millions, 
caste, custom, climate, the languages to be learned, the poverty and igno- 
rance of the people, the lack of funds, and other things which might be 
mentioned did time permit, the missionary has need to pray for “ grace to 
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help in time of need,” and all devout Christians should pray for him that 
his “faith fail not.” Let us thank God for the natural helps there are, 
and press on in spite of the hindrances, 
“Until this land, so dear, so sorrowed o’er, 

With allits load of misery and sin, 

After long ages of transgression, turn, 

And, pierced in heart with love-shafts of the King, 

Fall down and bathe his blessed feet with tears ; 

Then rise, and to the-/listening world tell out 

Her deep repentance and her new-found joy!” 


THE CONQUEST OF THE WORLD FOR CHRIST DE- 
PENDENT ON THE WITNESSING POWER 
OF THE CHURCH. 


O. H. TIFFANY, D.D. 


Tur object of missions is the conquest of the world for Christ. The 
divine plan declared by Christ includes human agency. Victory, “ over- 
coming,” is to be achieved by divine atonement; “the blood of the Lamb,” 
and by human testimony and self-sacrifice ; ‘the word of their testimony,” 
who “loved not their lives unto the death.” 

Human testimony is thus a factor in the world’s conquest. “Ye are 
my witnesses,” “Ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jerusalem and in 
all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth;” and 
Christ, proposing to build his Church on the testimony of his disciples, has- 
organized no other plan for the spread of his kingdom than preaching, that 
is, testifying. 

Christ proposes to save the world by the proclamation of a universal 
religion by authorized agents, to whom he has promised divine companionship. 
This preaching or testifying is attended uniformly with like results. The 
Church has had many days of pentecostal blessing in its history. This 
method is found to be efficient just as it makes plain the simplicity of the 
plan of salvation. Preachers have been learned and eloquent, but the re- 
generation of their hearers has not resulted from their learning nor their 
eloquence, but from the fact that they testified of Christ. The personal 
testimony of those who have experienced the saving power of Christ has 
brought men to him as an agency of redemption. 

The results of such testifying have been wonderful. The explanation 
of the power is in the fact that it is God’s plan. Just as he made the paths 
of the mountain-sides tracks for the rills and streams to reach the sea, so 
he made the testimonies of believers the channel of communicating grace 
and power. 

Starting where prejudice was most bitter and bigotry was most uncom- 
promising, the testimony of believers disarmed prejudice and overmastered 
bigotry. Sanguinary persecutors became loving adherents; humble disci- 
ples bore their testimony in the camps of mailed warriors and before the 
courts of crowned kings until they ascended the throne of the Cesars, and 
gave laws to the then known world. 

With the acquisition of empire came engrossment with the world and 
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the self-seeking of ambitious political strife. The luxuriance of exalted 
position engendered pride and ostentation, and the seeking to be rich, and 
consequently the testimony became less and less confident, until it largely 
ceased to be uttered, and ceremony usurped its place, and, as a necessary 
result, the power of Christ waned, and the Dark Ages covered the earth, 
while silence brooded over the people. Times of illumination were 
periods of testifying; the reformations have been periods when men be- 
came conscious of sdlvation and boldly spoke forth their conscious con- 
victions. ; : 

- There is no power that can prevail against the voiceful testimony of 
the renewed soul. Christ, the Master, has himself declared that the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it—though the gates be hinged on the 
philosophy of Hegel or of Comte; though they be barred with the historic 
arguments of Hume or of Rénan; though they be tocked with all the sci- 
entific skill of Darwin or of Huxley, and written all over with the arith- 
metical computations of Colenso, and the materialism of the Evolutionists ; 
for the testimony of believers is to bring every thought into subjection to 
the dominion of Christ, and thought is the master power of the universe. 

Of course, we may not tell the precise channels through which this 
testimony-bearing is to reach the world’s great heart. We can not tell how 
God may work it out, but there is wonderful power in the telling of salva- 
tion. And the results of this preaching and testifying have exceeded all 
human expectation. In the first century it secured five hundred thousand 
converts, and since then its adherents have multiplied until they now num- 
ber nearly four hundred and eleven millions. Statistics show that while 
it required fifteen hundred years to secure one hundred millions, the last 
eighty years have added two hundred and ten millions. Now nearly seven 
times as many people are under the control of Christian nations as were 
at the opening of the sixteenth century. 

These very remarkable results show plainly that the increase of Chris- 
tianity has been more rapid since the year 1500 than it was before, and 
most rapid since the year 1800, and these dates are significant of Protestant- 
asm and Methodism. 

As all forms of Christian life and organizations are modes of testimony- 
bearing, Protestantism may be called on to compare its method with Ro- 
manism and the Greek Church which divided the Christian world before 
their day. 

And I surely do no injustice to Romanism and the Greek Communion 
when I say the testimony they bear is ecclesiastical or governmental, as 
compared with the individual and personal testimony of other Christians. 

The Romish and Greek Churches say to their members that they are 
forgiven—members of Protestant communions say to their Churches, we’ 
are conscious of forgiveness. ‘The Spirit beareth witness with our spirit 
that we are born of God.” The Roman and Greek Churches speak the 
word of absolution, while to Protestant and Methodists the Gospel comes 
“not in word only, but also in power and in the Holy Ghost, and in much 
assurance.” 

Romanism in Europe started on a basis of about eighty millions in the 
year 1500, and has gained sixty-nine millions, while Protestantism, starting 


soon after from unity, has gained five millions more of adherents in the 
same territory. 
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Europe trebled, but Romanism did not double her population, while 
Protestantism had all of hers to gain. 

The population under Roman Catholic governments, in the year 1700, 
was ninety million. This has simply doubled. The population under the 
Greek Church governments, in 1700, was thirty-three million. This has 
nearly trebled. The population under Protestant governments, in 1700, 
was thirty-two million. This has increased to four hundred and eight and 
a half million in 1876, a more than twelvefold increase. 

Thus Protestantism, with its witness of personal assurance, has gained 
more than the Greek and Roman Churches, with their ecclesiastical au- 
thoritative announcements; with the result that the gain of these latter 
ecclesiasticisms since 1500 has been not quite one hundred and seventy- 
seven million, and the growth of Protestantism more than four hundred 
and eight million, and these two amounts make up the present Christian 
population of the globe. E 

The Roman Catholic and Greek Churches increased in three hundred 
and seventy-six years (from 1500 to 1876) as much as the whole growth of 
Christianity in the first fifteen centuries; while Protestantism has increased 
in the last eighty years (1800 to 1880) to an extent equal to the entire growth 
of the whole Church in the first eighteen centuries. 

These statements are not made in a spirit of boasting or denomina- 
tional pride, but as indicating the success of the distinctive methods of 
testifying. We see that the Churches which teach the conscious witness 
of Christ to the personal believer, outstrip in converts the Church which 
teaches its own authority of pardon, indicating the method of individual 
. testimony of the member as superior to that of organized authority of the 
Church. 

Methodism is a conspicuous illustration of this truth. It began in its 
realization of the conscious efficacy of atonement. Mr. Wesley’s heart was 
“strangely warmed”’ by it, and by this experience he was qualified to wit- 
ness, i. ¢., declare personal knowledge of it. 

Methodism has been a witnessing Church, conscious salvation has 
been proclaimed in its classes and its love-feasts, and this fact explains its 
growth alone. Testimony is not confined to verbal utterance. Actions 
may speak louder than words. If another, by an act, can do for Christ 
what I attempt by speech, he preaches as surely as do I. And thus, if our - 
contributions can be made the affirmation of our confidence in Bible veri- 
ties, the dollars of the pews so given may preach Christ as truly as the 
sermons of our pulpits. So that the money which goes into the mission- 
ary treasury may represent not merely so much work or so much wages, 
so much saving or so much sacrifice, but also so much personal testimony 
for Christ. If this can be done, then our contributions will not only do 
somewhat for the heathen, but something for ourselves as well, and have 
that “quality of mercy twice blessed,” “by blessing him that gives and 
him that takes.” 

Nor may we overestimate the value of the testimony thus borne. 

Looking at our gifts as possible testimony, we find that underlying all 
giving there must be confidence in certain Bible facts, doctrines, and methods ; 
for without conviction of their truth there would be no missionary 
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world from two hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year prior to 1800, 
to more than eight million dollars in 1884. 

In the United States the contributions to home and foreign missions 
in seventy years amount to $121,000,000. Of this large amount, one branch 
of Methodism (Methodist Episcopal) gave over $17,500,000. At the first 
conference, in 1784, the new Church entered upon its foreign mission 
work—took a collection, and sent out Garrettson and Cromwell to Nova 
Scotia. ’ 

These large amounts, however, do not indicate that Christians are 
testifying to the extent of self-sacrifice. They do not show the attaining 
of a faith that “loves not the life unto the death.” But they indicate 
growth in that direction; they show that the day is dawning, the fetters 
of avarice are weakening, the accumulations of wealth are being unlocked. 
These treasures are already building churches, endowing schools, and 
sending out missionaries to an extent never before known. Men feel the 
power of conviction, purse strings are unloosed, and the contents are being 
emptied on God’s altars; and when all the tithes are in the store-house, 
then we shall not have room to contain the blessing. 

It must ever be remembered that the nations are to be captured man 
by man. This is taught by Christ’s own method of personal work. He 
captured Nicodemus, Andrew, Philip, the woman of Samaria, each singly— 
they in turn brought others. There are to be no magical processes intro- 
duced into God’s plans. The bearer of testimony is to leaven the whole, 
and the hordes of Asia and Africa are to be captured by individuals. This 
is the lesson taught by the statistics of Church history, the liberation of 
the individual, and the power of personal conviction. 

And when men and women with the “much assurance” arising from 
the witness of the Holy Ghost enter the fields, the victory will be near. 
The day of millennium will dawn; swords will be beat into plowshares, 
spears into pruning hooks; there will be universal peace, because there is 
universal purity. The world will draw nigh to God. Then the heavens 
are to be jubilant, and they “that dwell in them” are to “rejoice.” 

From all the distant star shores they watch the rising éarth—they 
challenge, as wardens, our approach, and to our answering shout that 
“the kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
his Christ,”—they, with “the sound of many waters and of mighty thun- 
ders,” cry, “they overcame by the blood of the Lamb, and the word of 
their testimony.” 





OUR MISSIONS tN MExIco. 
YGNACIO SANCHEZ RIVERA. 


Wuen the Methodist Church entered Mexico it had slumbered for 
three centuries beneath the tyranny of religious oppression. She now ex- 
periences two blessings—political independence and the preaching of the 
Gospel. You may ask how this came about? ‘God raised up the illustri- 
ous Juarez, who gave us liberty. The liberal movement undertaken by 
him met with systematic opposition on the part of the priesthood and the 
ignorance of the people; but a great change is apparent among the con- 
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verted Mexicans, a change as great as the difference between night 
and day. Me 

To-day the Mexican is a happy and proud being, who lifts up his 
hands to God and thanks him for the Gospel. Mexicans pray when they 
eat. They have domestic worship and public prayer-meetings, experi- 
ence-meetings and class-meetings. The class-meetings were at first looked 
upon with indifference, but they have been the means of a great awak- 
ing when personal experience is narrated. 

A man who is now a minister, ten years ago sought to assassinate the 
missionary; but the Spirit of God arrested him and made him a new 
creature in Christ Jesus. Alejo Hernandez, in prison found a book writ- 
ten against Romanism. He read it and became, like Paul, an apostle to 
the Mexicans. To-day his daughter is in our seminary at Laredo. I do 
not overstate what has been done in Mexico. There are more than one 
hundred preachers and four thousand members in the two Churches— 
the Methodist Episcopal and Methodist Episcopal Church, South. That 
which gives us the most hope is the doctrines and constitution of the 
Methodist Church according to the Holy Scriptures; but of these, above 
all, the sublime and divine doctrine of sanctification. Glory to God. How 
many preachers in Mexico have felt this dew of heaven, this light of God! 

I can only ask that this Centennial Conference turn its attention to 
Mexico. The superintendents of the missions have accomplished much, 
notwithstanding the opposition of all classes, and we are grateful. Hope 
is springing up for that country. In fifteen years there will be a great 
transformation in Mexico. Look also at the condition of the Spanish 
republics and evangelize them. May their people be brought to a knowl- 
edge of the truth and wash their souls in the blood of the Lamb! That 
God may bless the labors of this conference is my prayer. 

26 By: 
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Friday Evening, December 12, 1884. 


EDUCATION. 


ry 


THE BDUCATIONAL WORK AND SPIRIT OF 
METHODISM. 


BISHOP J. C. GRANBERY, D. D. 


Tue birth-year of Methodism was 1739; of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 1784. In 1739 was laid the corner-stone of Kingswood School. 
The Christmas Conference of 1784 resolved to establish Cokesbury College, 
and its foundations were laid the next year. Church and School started 
together. 

For above half a century Kingswood School was the only college of 
Methodism. After ten years Cokesbury College was destroyed by fire; 
little was attempted, and less accomplished, in founding schools by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church during the first forty years of her history. 
She grew rapidly, but there was an arrest of her educational activity. 

To-day, Methodism across the Atlantic is well supplied with literary 
and theological institutidns. The General Conference of 1820 recommended 
that all the annual conferences should establish seminaries within their 
boundaries. In this new world Methodism surpasses every other branch 
of the Christian Church in number of colleges and pupils, and in value of 
collegiate property and endowments. 

These are the facts. What is their explanation? 

To save souls, to spread Scriptural holiness, was, is, and we truly trust 
ever shall be, the prime end of Methodism. Education is not co-ordinate, 
but subordinate; it is highly prized as a blessing, and as an auxiliary to 
the great work of the Church. “Getting knowledge is good, saving souls 
better.” Methodist schools must be established as fast as the direct work 
of evangelization will not be hindered, but helped, by this use of our en- 
’ ergies and resources. At the sad news that Cokesbury lay in ashes, a sacri- 
fice of ten thousand pounds in about ten years, Asbury wrote in his journal: 
“The Lord called not Mr. Whitefield nor the Methodists to build colleges. 
I wished only for schools—Dr. Coke wanted a college.” The time was not 
ripe for colleges, nor even on an extensive scale for the schools which As- 
bury desired and planned. 

I. Methodism prized learning and high mental culture in the pulpit, 
but would not delay her evangelical mission by waiting for an educated 
ministry. ; 

Learning is desirable, but not essential, to the preacher. His office is 
not to teach letters and science, but to declare the testimony of God: “That 
your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
God.” He does, indeed, speak wisdom, yet not the wisdom of this world, 
but the wisdom, long hidden, which God ordained before the world for our 
glory. If he knew the Scriptures, and men are perishing for lack of this 
knowledge, why should his ignorance of other things keep him silent? 
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Shall a surgeon refuse his skill to wounded soldiers, or a pilot to imperiled 
seamen, because he can not read Greek? 

It may be replied that the minister should, at least, be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the Word of God which he is sent to preach. Undoubtedly 
he should possess both knowledge and aptness to teach. Before a man is 
licensed among us to preach, the quarterly conference must be satisfied that 
his gifts, grace, and usefulness warrant it. ‘‘ Have they gifts (as well as 
grace) for the work? Have they (in some tolerable degree) a clear, sound 
understanding, a right judgment in things of God, a just conception of sal- 
vation by faith? Do they-speak justly, readily, clearly?” The question 
turns on the phrase “‘in some tolerable degree.” Ministers differ in extent, 
accuracy, and depth of Scriptural knowledge. Able and learned divines 
go on through life in the study and apprehension of the Bible.. The full- 
est possible understanding of divine truth is not a fixed quantity; there is 
always room for progress. No man is fit to preach who does not under- 
stand and is not able to communicate the fundamental, essential, vital 
truths of the Gospel. It is highly important that he should go far beyond 
this indispensable minimum of knowledge. But the multitudes were scat- 
tered abroad as sheep haying no shepherd; there was no man to care for 
their souls. They needed to be called to repentance, to hear the good 
tidings of great joy, to be shown the path of life, to be taught the sub- 
stance of evangelical truth. Here were men who loved and diligently 
searched the Scriptures, who possessed even in an eminent degree the 
spiritual mind which is the great condition of discerning spiritual things, 
who, like their Master, had a consuming zeal for saving souls, and whom 
the Holy Ghost moved to preach. Should they, in their own penury, in 
the poverty of their Church, wait for a collegiate education before going 
forth to seek and save the lost? The demand was pressing, the field large, 
the means of education out of reach; to delay was to deny the Gospel to 
that generation. The Methodists followed the example of the Apostolic 
Church, and proved their faith in the simple Word of God and in the ac- 
companying power of the Holy Ghost, by sending forth holy, zealous men, 
who were not graduates, many of whom had little learning, but who did 
know Christ as their own Savior, and who could preach Christ crucified, 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God unto salvation. The man is 
willfully and hopelessly blind who does not see the vindication of this pol- 
icy in the boldness and power with which those “unlearned and ignorant 
men” published abroad the truth as it is in Jesus, and in the conversion 
and uplifting of millions that followed. 

But our fathers were not content with the meager knowledge and un- 
trained enthusiasm of these licentiates. They were put and urged to study 
in the midst of their arduous itinerant labors. It is absurd to think that 
men can not acquire learning outside of schools, or that a definite curric- 
ulum is necessary in order to their intellectual development. The first 
Discipline contains these stirring words of» Wesley: ‘“ Why is it that the 
people under our care are no better? Other reasons may concur; but the 
chief is, because we are not more knowing and more holy. But why are 
we not more knowing? Because we are idle. We forget our very first 
rule, ‘Be diligent. Never be unemployed. Never be triflingly employed. 
Never while away time; neither spend any more time at any place than 
is strictly necessary.’ Which of you spend as many hours a day in God’s 
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work as you did formerly in man’s work? We talk, or read history, or 
what comes next to hand. We must, absolutely must, cure this evil or 
betray the cause of God. But how? Read the most useful books, and that 
regularly and constantly. Steadily spend all the morning in this employ, 
or at least five hours in four and twenty. ‘But I have no taste for read- 
ing.’ Contract a taste for it by use, or return to your trade.”” Under the 
inspiration and guidance of these rules, some of our ministers whose early 
education was slight became eminent scholars; many excelled in mental 
discipline and vigor, general culture, eloquence in the pulpit and on the 
platform, and powers with the pen; and the majority compared favorably 
with the ministry of other Churches, if not in learning, yet in adaptation 
and efficiency for their proper office as “ pastors and teachers.” 

At the close of the first half century of orgdnic Methodism in America, 
our people were rich enough to furnish opportunities of regular education 
to ministerial candidates; the wider diffusion of knowledge required it, and 
there was no longer such disproportion between the demand for preachers 
and the supply as to compel them to hasten forth untrained. Theological 
institutions were slower of establishment, and encountered much opposi- 
tion, which has not altogether ceased. Let it be borne in mind that the 
main reason of this opposition, in reality most potent, though other reasons 
were more clamorously presented, was the urgent call for more laborers in 
the wide harvest; the ever-opening fields could not await the tardy pro- 
cess of both general and special preliminary training. But other objections 
were pressed: 1. The ministry, it was feared, would become a mere profes- 
sion, not a divine vocation; and reliance be placed on human culture, not 
on the Word and Spirit of God. 2. Too much time would be spent at 
school; the best years for work would be lost, and especially the years of 
flexibility and of the formation of habits; graduates would go forth from 
the seminary full of book-lore, but unfit for practical life. 3. They would 
be educated not into, but out of, sympathy and influence with the poorer 
and ruder classes. 4. Individuality would be suppressed, and the stamp 
of a few favorite professors be fixed, in thought, character, and manner, 
on the whole ministry. 

On the other hand, there are weighty arguments: 1. Scholars are 
needed for the sound exposition and the defense of the Scriptures; and 
many congregations are prepared for instruction, not only in the essential 
points of Christian faith, but more fully, exactly, and profoundly, both 
in the system of truth and in the several books which compose God’s 
Word. We still find gross ignorance and need of elementary religious 
teaching; but our more intelligent and thoughtful laymen should be en- 
couraged and led to a deeper study of the Scriptures by thoroughly 
trained pastors. 2. The highest intellectual discipline and the largest 
treasures of knowledge may be employed by the ministry in the service 
of the Church and to the glory of God. God gives the increase, but 
through the labors of consecgated men; and he honors intelligence by 
using it as an agency in his own grand work of the world’s salvation. 
Fruitful as have been the labors of unlearned ministers, the greatest lead- 
ers of Christianity have been men of early training. Paul, Luther, and 
Wesley are witnesses. 3. Special studies under a competent faculty are 
important in order to a critical knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 4. 
While learning and talents tempt ministers to depend on these advantages, 
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the remedy should be sought, not in denying them education, but in the 
culture of faith, humility, and consecration. 5. Many young preachers 
have been so well taught in liberal studies that they can complete in ad- 
dition a theological course at an early age. 6. As a matter of fact, theo- 
logical graduates offer themselves readily to pioneer and missionary labors. 

Our present Methodist policy furnishes the happiest solution of the 
problem, how to provide at once for the wide extension of the Gospel 
among the masses with their various conditions, and for the higher cul- 
ture required of a portion of the ministry: first, that there be not de- 
mahded for admission to the itinerancy a higher standaxd of education 
than is easily attainable by the large majority of candidates; secondly, 
that colleges and theological seminaries be built, equipped, and endowed 
for the benefit of those whose age and other circumstances enable them 
to avail themselves of these helps. 

II. It was the glory of Methodism to preach the Gospel to the poor; 
to enlighten and elevate them by education was a more complex, costly, 
and gradual work. 

Learning and mental acuteness are not prerequisite to sound piety. 
“T thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven,and earth, because thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent and hast revealed them unto 
babes.”’ The heathen jailer of Philippi was sufficiently instructed between 
midnight and dawn to become a baptized, rejoicing believer. But Chris- 
tianity lifts its converts out of poverty and ignorance. Temperance, 
industry, and economy change the severe struggle for existence into com- 
petence, comfort, and wealth. Restrained from crime, vice, and frivolity, 
which waste time and stupefy the mind; learning the surpassing worth of 
their immaterial and immortal nature; inquiring into the teachings of the 
Scriptures; accustomed to the exercise of faith in unseen realities, and to 
meditation on the sublimest themes of human thought, the soul, eternity, 
and God; stimulated to become more knowing that they may be more 
useful—they advance in knowledge and mental power. By preaching, 
Sunday-schools, and cheap publications, Methodism poured light upon the 
darkened masses, and quickened sluggish minds. Gradually a taste and 
craving for higher education were fostered, and material prosperity fur- 
nished money and leisure to found and fill colleges and universities. 

Many motives concur to urge liberality and enterprise in the educa- 
tional work of the Church. There is the motive of philanthropy. Per- 
fect wisdom is an attribute of God. The power of thought is a grand 
endowment of man, thirst after knowledge one of his noblest impulses, 
and its acquisition one of his richest satisfactions. Many and close ties 
bind together religion and education. Each believer is a disciple, and 
should be led on to maturity of knowledge and judgment. The Bible 

‘ig an exhaustless mine of wisdom, in which he should be taught 
to work diligently and ever. Intelligence sustains an important rela- 
tion to character. A man of dull and untutored intellect may have a 
saintly spirit. But the range of sensibility enlarges with the range of 
thought. Religious experience is affected by narrowness or breadth, shal- 
lowness or depth, of mental development. Paul had profounder, vaster, 
loftier views of the plan of redemption and of the glory of God in Christ 
than were possible to an uneducated disciple; corresponding to those wide 
and exalted conceptions was the adoring love of the apostle. If there are 
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thrones, dominions, principalities, powers in heaven, so in the household 
of faith there are ranks of intelligence and power; and we should help 
every man to attain unto the fullest measure of spiritual life. Besides, 
mind is might, knowledge is power, and should be cultivated in conse- 
crated men, that they may be thoroughly furnished unto every good work, 
skilled as well as zealous in doing good, and especially in extending the 
kingdom of our Lord. The truth that sanctifies and saves must be taught 
along with secular knowledge, or else students will be carnal, worldly, 
skeptical. It is not enough to guard them against the poison of error; 
they need abundance of wholesome, spiritual food. He who is engrossed 
with manual toil, and has little mental activity, may preserve the fear of 
the Lord without much religious reading or reflection, but the educated 
classes will wax more and more earthy, and lose spirituality and zeal for 
God, unless with their other reading and thinking their minds shall be 
habitually exercised in devout studies. As Methodists, we can not hope to 
retain our own sons and daughters, and to extend our influence over all so- 
cial classes, if we do not offer the best and amplest facilities for education. 

Methodists have felt the. force of these considerations, and responded 
to this claim on their energy and liberality. Schools, colleges, universi- 
ties, and Biblical institutes have been established. The education of 
women has not been neglected; and already has the Church been richly 

‘rewarded for a large outlay in this direction by the readiness of her well- 
trained daughters to labor in every good cause, at home and in foreign 
fields. Grateful acknowledgment should be made of the tuition which is 
generally given, not only to ministers, but also to their children, a timely 
help, in view of the moderate salaries they receive, and for which they 
depend on the voluntary contributions of those they serve. 

Collections year after year from Churches of moderate means started 
these costly enterprises, and have sustained them, though often in distress 
and under disability from insufficiency of endowments. In recent years 
men whom God prospered in business have heeded the apostolic charge 
that those rich in this world be not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain 
riches, but in the living God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy; 
that they do good, that they be rich in good works, ready to distribute, 
willing to communicate; laying up in store for themselves a good founda- 
tion against the time to come, that they may lay hold on eternal life. 
They have given thousands and hundreds of thousands to Christian edu- 
cation. Not only are there large endowments in the more populous and 
wealthier States, but money is freely sent to build and maintain institutions 
of learning under Methodist control in less favored sections of our coun- 
try, and in the wide and needy mission-fields of foreign lands. 

Devotion, clasping to her heart the cross, holding in her hand the 
open Bible, looking upward in faith and love to the most holy God, her 
white robe unspotted from the world, and face radiant with celestial 
glory; Charity, with girt loins and swift feet and bountiful hands and ten- 
der eyes, distributing alms to the poor, ministering at the bed of sickness, 
and wiping away the tears of sorrow; Education, serene, yet earnest, ma- 
jestic, yet lowly, with piercing vision and voice of authority, yet modest 
reverent, and kindly, holding forth the three great, but not equal lamps 
of Literature, Science, and Revelation—this is the trinity of ae that 
through the Church, shall bless and exalt the human fanuly.. 
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THE BDUCATIONAL WoRK AND SPIRIT OF 
MBTHODISM. 


ALEXANDER MARTIN, D. D., LL., D. 


In proposing to review the educational work and spirit of Methodism, 
I desire to inquire, as fully as the brief time allotted will allow, what is 
meant by education, what warrant the Church has to engage in it, the 
part of Methodism in this work, and the spirit in which it has been 
accomplished. 

1. If I apprehend education correctly, it seeks to develop, rightly to 
direct, and to strengthen, in full symmetrical proportion, every faculty of 
mind and body which man possesses—the senses to perceive exactly and 
fully, the memory to record carefully and recall readily, the imagination 
to weave its flowers so beautiful and bright around earth’s daily toil, the 
intuitions in healthy.exercise to recognize whatever is lovely, good, and 
true, the reasoning powers to reach right results from data submitted to 
them, the feelings to respond with a strong tide of emotion, to the enlight- 
ened conclusions of the judgment, and the will to choose the right and 
direct and govern all in sweet accord with the will of God—all this en- 
shrined in a casket nobly planned and built, and worthy of a spirit thus 
endowed. Leaving details of professional and industrial education, as well 
as methods of instruction, of discipline, and of study to be considered in 
places more appropriate for their discussion, it may be said that whatever 
jn our ideal of Christian culture falls short of the above results falls so far 
short of that purity, power, and knowledge which constitute education, 
and which aims to secure the best habits, the purest tastes, the most 
varied efficiency and the highest type of character in a perfected manhood. 

2. If this be granted, it lifts our subject quite above the low materialistic 
view in which it is too often held, and which has done and is doing the 
Church and the world such infinite harm. It also makes it evident that 
the Church of Christ necessarily sustains a vital, and very intimate rela- 
tion to such education; connected, as it is, with the highest usefulness and 
happiness in every department of human activity. The history of the 
Church in every land and in all its dispensations proves that this has been 
the case. 

Ages and centuries before Homer sang, or Herodotus wrote, we find 
the Church in its earliest organic form had careful and express provision 
for teaching, from the child in the family up to the king on the throne; 
had its schools for the training and instruction of its youth, and the youth 
of the nation, as well as for the enlightenment of the surrounding world. 
Next to the altars of God these schools of the prophets were cherished 
and continued until the coming of the great Teacher himself. Our ascended 
Lord had scarce resumed his throne in glory until, in the very days of 
the apostles, the foundations of Christian schools and colleges were laid in 
Jerusalem, in Ceesarea, in Antioch, in Rome, in Alexandria, and wherever 
the Church planted her stakes there she established her schools. I scarce 
need remind you that in the halls of these institutions, thus founded and 
nurtured by the Church, the lights of learning were kept burning and 
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transmitted through the night of the Dark Ages that brooded with raven 
wing, so long and sadly over the destinies of our world; that the great 
Reformation of doctrinal truth and personal freedom under Martin Luther 
began in their halls; and the more recent equally great awakening in the 
interest of personal religious experience and Evangelistic effort under John 
Wesley in like manner, began in the halls of a Church school; and that 
every great historical revival of religion, as well as every other product of 
our modern Christian civilization, is more or less directly associated with 
these institutions. 

It might be said also that the history of modern Christian effort, both 
at home and in heathen lands, clearly shows that those branches of the 
Church that neglect their duty in regard to the education of both their 
preachers and their people, that trust to other agencies to do this work 
for them, manifest not only deplorable ignorance of or indifference to 
duty, but pursue the readiest and most certain way to write “Ichabod” 
upon their walls and secure their own extinction. Vital godliness and 
sound learning are alike the glory of the Church. Her own welfare and 
her power for good in the world absolutely require that education should 
be inwrought as a part of her very life. As Greece conquered the world 
by her intellectual superiority, and as Germany owed as much to the 
scholar as to the soldier in her triumph over France, so the Church, in 
the stupendous work of recovering the world to God, finds her best and 
nearest handmaid to be the sacred cause of education. 

3. This being so, it is not strange that a man of such fine instincts and 
lofty purposes as John Wesley should recognize, and in his great work 
avail himself of the inestimable advantages of education. So in 1739, the 
very date commemorated by British Wesleyans, as the year of their organic 
birth, Methodism, true to her origin, laid the foundation of the famous 
Kingswood School. From this beginning British Methodism has developed 
a system of primary, intermediate, normal, and theological instruction 
unsurpassed by that of any other Church in the world. 

In like manner, at the conference whose centennial we now celebrate, 
and from which we date the epoch of organic Methodism upon this conti- 
nent, Thomas Coke, Francis Asbury, and the fathers of the Church made 
wise, and for the time liberal, provision for academic and collegiate train- 
ing and instruction. From that time until now, among the chief glories of 
the Church and the most powerful means of her advancement, must be 
reckoned the attention she has given to, and the success she has had in 
the work of education. While neither in the parent stem nor in any 
of the branches has she hesitated, notwithstanding hostile criticism, to 
send men into the field whom God called, whether learned or unlearned, 
provided always they had graduated in the school of Christ, she has at the 
same time never lost sight of her duty as to Christian culture. In proof 
of this, look at her superior courses of ministerial study; her vast publish- 
ing interests; her various and valuable aids for family, social, and Sunday- 
school instruction; and her seminaries, colleges, universities, and theolog- 
ical schools. 

I spurn with indignation the stale slander that Methodism is, or ever 
has been, hostile, or even indifferent, to education. Here and there an in- 
dividual, seeing the base use made of what too often passed under that 
name, may have pretty freely spoken of such education as of questionable 
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value, but in regard to the work as at the outset I defined it, those espe- 
cially responsible for her share of the same have ever felt that if the altars 
of the Church lay nearest their hearts, the halls of her schools were only 
second in their regard. Francis Asbury, than whom a more apostolic man 
has not been given to the world since St. Paul was glorified, and in com- 
memoration of whose worth and services our Indiana Methodism has, in 
Greencastle, built a fitting monument which still bears his name, affirms: 
“A most important part of our great commission is to form the minds of 
youth to holiness and wisdom;” a sentence worthy to be engraved in let- 
ters of gold over the doors of all our schools. His biographer says, in sub- 
stance, that while he believed his primal duty was to save men’s souls, he 
also believed wherever the Gospel entered the heart it would give freedom 
and stimulus to the mental powers, and these again, developed and trained 
by Christian influence, would secure the more immediate, more wide-spread 
and enduring accomplishment of good. He regarded education as the gift 
of a new power, and was anxious that power should be inspired and guided 
by Christian principle, and a sense of responsibility to God. And so, with 
liberal aid from scanty means, and earnest solicitations from all who could 
be induced to give, he led the way in college-work as well as in that of 
the Sunday-school. It is estimated that he gave full one-third of his time 
to this work, and for this purpose raised, in a few years, not less than fifty 
thousand dollars—a large sum in those days, and for those to whom he 
had access. 

I shall not attempt in this address to go into any descriptive or his- 
torical statement of the foundation and growth of Methodist schools and 
colleges. To do this with any degree of satisfaction would require volumes 
instead of paragraphs and months instead of minutes. Suffice it to say 
that, beginning with the Christmas Conference of one hundred years ago, 
held in this city of Baltimore, and following down the line of effort, of 
discouragement and final success, we find, omitting schools in mission 
fields, the aggregate now under the control and patronage of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, but one of the Churches here represented, is forty- 
five universities and colleges, fifty-nine classical seminaries, eight female 
colleges and seminaries, and eleven theological schools. These present an 
aggregate of one hundred and twenty-three institutions with grounds and 
buildings valued at seven and one-half millions of dollars, endowments of 
about seven millions additional, and over one thousand three hundred 
teachers. In these there were last year twenty-seven thousand students. 
From the beginning there have been nearly half a million graduates, 
besides multiplied thousands who have been more or less partakers of 
their benefits. All of which is supplemented by a special board of educa- 
tion, and the untiring labors of its efficient secretary. 

It is not entirely fair to say some of these institutions make claims to 
regard which close inspection would hardly justify. It is easy to point 
out deficiencies in any college in the country, easy to say it should do 
more or better work. The wonder is, in view of all circumstances, that so 
much and such good work has been and is being done. The oldest and 
best American colleges, through a probation of trial and weakness, have 
reached their present ascendency and power. Aye, in some cases they 
requred a century to make the advance in character, work, and means 
reached by some of our Methodist schools in one or two decades. What 
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we claim is, that in what they undertake to do some of them rival, and, 
in some respects, surpass, those of any land. Even of those more recently 
established not a few are rapidly accumulating means and appliances which 
promise to make them of the greatest usefulness. Satisfied with and heart- 
ily supporting state provision for rudimentary instruction, while the influ- 
ence of the family, the Sunday-school, and the Church can correct the 
too often secular influence of state schools, Methodism has thus wisely 
provided for her precious youth and the youth of her friends schools of 
positive Christian character when they leave home to pursue their studies 
in the higher departments of learning. In not a few of even the smaller 
schools are to be found the best appliances, the best teaching ability, and 
the best results, while there are Methodist colleges and universities that 
in range and thoroughness of work are not excelled. That some Meth- 
odists fail to recognize this fact, and dazed by the enchantment distance 
lends, prefer to send their children elsewhere, is sometimes their fault, 
and very often their misfortune. 

4. As to the spirit in which all this has been done, it may be well more 
fully to observe that it has been restricted to no narrow nor one-sided 
line of teaching, but contemplates a broad as well as generous culture. 
Established in times of limited means and patronage, in common with all 
the older and larger schools of our country, they had to conform to their 
surroundings. But while careful to adjust sail and ballast they have never 
been inclined to rest satisfied with any thing short of the very best those 
surroundings could possibly supply. No one can examine the curricula of 
studies adopted in our colleges, even those of earliest date, without seeing 
that their proud ambition was to stand side by side with the very best 
courses of study and instruction to be found anywhere in the country. 
Not what Harvard, Yale, and Princeton once were did they emulate, but 
the provisions of their latest year books furnished the data according to 
which these new schools sought to start and shape their destiny. Could 
we call the roll of their graduatés from all the pursuits and professions of 
life, we would find the result fully justifies the claim of broad and liberal 
work made for them. It goes without saying that m them moral and 
spiritual life and growth is and has ever been regarded as the acme of true 
culture, and that to which all else should be subordinated. 

It should also be remarked that these schools are not more distin- 
guished for fullness in their several lines of study and instruction, than 
by thoroughness and faithfulness in what they undertake to teach. This 
statement may be heard by some with a degree of incredulity. Yet, after 
more than thirty years’ experience as a teacher, and large observation of 
work done elsewhere, I do not hesitate to affirm that the labors of such 
men as Fisk, Durbin, Barker, Thomson, Smith, Duncan, Dempster, and 
others, and their colleagues and successors, have an educational value un- 
surpassed by those of any other class of men devoted to this work. 

The objection sometimes made that their patronage was limited and 
their classes consequently small is unworthy of regard. Indeed, this was 
in some respects a great advantage. It enabled them to do far more for 
each pupil than could possibly have been done in larger schools. It brought 
the individual student into direct and intimate contact with all that was 
best in an accomplished scholar and experienced teacher. It enabled the 
professor to know and thoroughly understand each one before him, to 
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sympathize in his difficulties, to rejoice in his success, to direct his read- 
ings, and to help him variously by suggesting. warning, stimulating until 
the ofttimes terrible inertia of hard brain-work was overcome, the love of 
learning induced, and the habit of study established. Not so well can this 
be done by youthful tutors or in overcrowded classes. 

Nor have they failed in that most important element of all successful 
educational work—adaptation to the state of the country and to the de- 
mands of the times. Not the old world, medizval type of school which 
some Americans affect to prize so highly, nor the new world plans of late 
so boastfully obtruded and so productive of conceit and superficiality, but 
fully up to the measure of ability and resources, they have sought to keep 
abreast of the onward movement of the ages. Not of them can it be said 
that they lie moored by heavy anchors and strong cables, while the tide 
of human sympathy and progress sweeps onward past them. The advance- 
ment in science and the improvements in art which favor a rapid and wide- 
spread dissemination of practical and reliable knowledge have had fair 
attention. Education of the whole man and for all his future, and co-edu- 
cation, the latest and best growth of Christian culture ; education for the 
industrial pursuits as well as for the liberal professions; education as a 
means, not as an end; education of the moral sense as well as of the mental 
faculties, of the conscience and of the will alike—at all this they have 
aimed, and in much of it excelled. While ready to prove all things in the 
new, they have not failed to abide in that which long experience and the 
consent of those best competent to judge has approved good in the old. 

Is it needful to remark that our Methodist educational work has called 
for and manifested a spirit of devotion and sacrifice in the cause? I doubt 
if the proverbial heroism of Methodism has in any other direction been 
more fully manifested. The large attention given by Asbury to education, 
and the amount raised and contributed by him for its promotion, have been 
already considered. And so with his coadjutors, and those who followed 
in the founding and development of our institutions of learning. That 
among our fathers while yet engaged in the stern conflict of subduing the 
wilderness from its savage wildness to the purposes of a Christian civiliza- 
tion—scattered and few and poor, with scanty crops and limited resources, 
and everywhere opposed and spoken against—there should have been found 
those who so highly esteemed liberal culture as to work and give and suf- 
fer for its promotion in the degree which they did, is one of the brightest 
chapters in the history of the Church and of the country. Other Churches 
had possession of the field. In their earlier endeavors they often sought 
for teachers, and secured large pecuniary aid from the land of their fore- 
fathers. In this they did well, and we rejoice in their success. But the 
altar-fires in our temples of learning, as well as in those of religion, were 
kindled and kept alive by the free-will offerings of men and women on the 
ground, and mainly in moderate circumstances. Preachers talked and 
prayed and gave. The people saved and helped and sent their sons and 
daughters. Professors, at the call of the Church, turned aside from fields 
more attractive, judged by earthly standards, and with patient persevering 
self-denial, and, so far as this world is concerned, with ill-requited toil, 
labored to lay broad and deep the foundation of superstructures where the 
inestimable blessings of Christian culture might be within reach of coming 
generations. To these men, who under circumstances so unpropitious, ac- 
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complished such results, the nation and the world, as well as the Church, 
owe a debt beyond the power of earthly honor or reward to pay. They 
stood like sentinels in times of peril and exposure at their post, with little 
sympathy or support even from some who should have been co-laborers. 
They held aloft the banner for his truth which God placed in their hands. 
Of all who toiled to build up Methodism no class of men worked harder or 
made greater sacrifices or should have their memory in more kind remem- 
brance than our pioneer educators. It is only very lately that institutions 
founded and developed by them have commenced to reap large donations 
which, it is hoped, far-seeing men of liberal hearts and ample means will 
more and more extend to them. May God multiply the number of those, 
in the Church and out of it, who, like Mrs. Garrett, Daniel Drew, Claflin, 
Vanderbilt, DePauw, and others of recent times, can rise to a conception 
of what is needed, and thus honor him and bless the Church and the world 
with their substance! 

May we not claim for Methodist education, not only catholicity in the 
range of its studies, but that in the highest and best religious acceptation 
of the word it has been and is catholic. No doubt the Chureh was some- 
what led to this by finding that in early days, and before she had fully 
entered on this work, her sons who went to schools controlled by other 
denominations, too often found their lines in places not altogether pleas- 
ant. But aside from this, it is no violation of truth or modesty to say that 
the entire work and spirit of Methodism is pre-eminently catholic. Hold- 
ing fast to fundamental truth, intolerance and bigotry are as far from her 
as darkness is from light. While her theology is Arminian, her discipline 
does not exclude the Calvinist from her communion. And there have been 
times when men of views less evangelical have been found within her pale, 
provided they were men of prayer and holy living, and did not offensively 
obtrude their peculiarities. ‘Her polity also admits of a wide range of evan- 
gelistic effort aside from that generally approved and specially provided. 
So men come to the sacraments with hearts duly prepared, it is little to 
her whether these are administered in grand cathedrals or in tented groves, 
whether the one is partaken of sitting or standing or kneeling, or whether 
in the other there is entire immersion into the water or only a handful of 
it sprinkled or a cupful of it poured. In like manner in her halls of learn- 
ing the earnest student has never found a Procrustean bed to which, by 
stretching or shortening, he must conform. And so from lordly halls and 
lowly cottages, the Jew and Gentile, the Papist and the Protestant, alike 
find hearty welcome and equal privilege. That men and women, white 
and black, each, as is desired and merited, do not as yet and in all cases 
fully share these benefits is a misfortune not confined to Methodist schools. 
It is one out of which our growth in culture and religion and our triumph 
over foolish prejudices will, it is hoped, before long deliver us. 

5. For when all is said we have not yet reached the ultima Thule in 
theory or practice of our educational effort. Too often education has been 
thought of as mere culture of the intellect; too often as a substitute for the 
converting and sanctifying grace of God; too often outward varnish, show, 
and worldly craft to be its end. Alas, in far too many instances its value 
is not appreciated; and there is not enough of effort made to secure its 
inestimable blessings. The Church is not yet half awake to the great 
thought that God intends it to redeem the world from ignorance as well 
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as from sin—that he intends through the Church to renew the world in 
knowledge and in holiness alike. Let us be grateful for what has been 
done, and humbled also in that God has honored us in accomplishing so 
much. As others have labored and we have entered into their labors, let 
us, standing on the vantage ground of all the ages, so build that those who 
come after may rise higher, and with clearer, wider visions scan the works 
and read the thoughts of God, and thus secure to him the greater glory, 
and to themselves the higher joy. 

We have thus spoken of what has been done because this is one of 
the great agencies with which the Church of God has been intrusted, and 
one which is to be more largely than ever employed by her, in more firmly 
establishing, and more widely extending, the reign of Christ on earth. To 
be intrusted with such responsibilities at such a time, and in this new 
world, is to come under the weight of obligations such as never rested be- 
fore on any branch of the Church. To say nothing of other sections of 
our land, a vast tide of immigration is sweeping over our great Western 
States and Territories, increasing their population from one hundred to over 
eight hundred per cent in the last ten years. Their growth in the last dec- 
ade equals that made by all New England in two and a half centuries. 
Irreligion and falsehood, intense and bitter, and in all their Protean forms, 
are seeking to destroy them. They must have placed within their reach 
the very highest and most thorough Christian education. Methodism must 
do its share of this work, or lose the grand vantage ground God in his proy- 
idence and grace has given it. And not there alone, nor within these 
United States only, but all over the world our temples of piety, of learn- 
ing, and of charity must go up in vaster, greater number and better equip- 
ment than ever before. 

_ With such advancement in the short period of the past, and such a 
field before her in the present, with such resources and agencies as her 
ministers and members now possess, with the uttermost of God’s salvation 
in their hearts and lives, and with the divine favor resting on all, the fu- 
ture of the Church in this department of her work ought to be, and we 
trust will be, pre-eminently glorious. Too often has her advancement been 
delayed by the ignorance and selfishness of those who should have been 
most forward in assisting her. May the day greatly hasten when the secret 
of her power and progress, on the divine and on the human side alike, will 
be better understood by all, and when all shall recognize the fullness of 
truth, as well as of grace, which in all its manifold and wonderful mani- 
festations she embodies and holds in trust for the salvation of the world. 





EDUCATIONAL WCRK AND SPIRIT OF METHODISM 
PRESIDENT JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D.D., LL. D. 


Tur founder of Methodism was trained in a university, and enjoyed 
the highest advantages association with learned men can give. He was a 
man of great and varied learning, and did more than any other man of 
the age to diffuse useful knowledge among the people. He made himself 
familiar with the learned, massive works of his day. He selected from 
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them the most important truths, and presented them in plain language, 


. and in a pleasing form. He thus prepared for the people every variety of 


rtaining knowledge. 
Paceie stialistol a peviddieal Si of the first four religious magazines es- 
tablished for the defense of the Protestant faith; and the magazine he 
founded is the oldest religious periodical in the world. 

Wesley was deeply interested in educational institutions. 

American Methodism entered into the educational spirit and work of 
Wesley, and its success in this abe ne’ nee? to the results of its 

iri which it has greatly contributed. 

22 lm haste between Bishops Coke and Asbury the subject 
and plan of a college were discussed. and matured, and at the Christmas 
Conference, when the Church was organized, the plans and measures were 
sanctioned, and arrangements made to secure the erection of the institu- 
tion. At that time the Methodists were a people poor, scorned, and per- 
secuted, and we can but wonder at their boldness and faith in determining, 
under such circumstances, to found and maintain a college. 

One great characteristic of the educational work of Methodism has 
been its practical and popular character. One class of institutions is de- 
signed for the few who, by the very nature of their training, are separated 
from the multityde, and have little sympathy with them, The other class 
is designed for the people, and the training they give is directly connected 
with spiritual life. In the schools of Methodism multitudes have been 
prepared to be good citizens and useful members of society. These insti- 
tutions rarely had an endowment, yet they brought the advantages of ed- 
ucation within the reach of all, and in various ways furnished opportuni- 
ties for self-help. 

The Church has also established a large number of colleges, which, in 
most cases, have been dependent on it for support. The effort to sustain 
them has continually kept the subject of education before the minds of 
the people, and exerted an influence over many who were never connected 
with them. 

It may well be claimed that the graduates of Methodist colleges, in 
sturdy independence of thought, in self-reliance, in practical power over 
men, in usefulness and influence, and in the amount of work accomplished, 
have surpassed the same number of graduates, not specially selected, who 
have gone forth from any other colleges in the country. 

It is said Methodism has not contributed to the scholarship of the 
country, has not produced men who, as authors, stand in the first rank as 
leaders of thought. Candid investigation would show that this assertion 
is unjust; nevertheless, its strong men, have been so directly engaged in 
practical work, in efforts to elevate society and render the multitude wiser 
and better, that they have found little time or inducement to pursue liter- 
ature as a profession. The Methodist Church is only a century old, and 
so rapid has been its increase in membership that a large part of the peo- 
ple over whom its influence has extended have been but a short time un- 
der its training. In other Churches there have been generations of 
scholars, and their culture is the result of three centuries, and the stu- 
dents in their colleges are the descendants of scholars. In such circum- 
stances there is encouragement to make the advance of literature or 
science the object of life. Many sympathize with those thus engaged, 
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and render all needed support. Methodist scholars have not received the 
sympathy, support, or honor freely accorded to others of no greater ability 
or attainments. Taking into account the time of their existence, our in- 
stitutions, while they have accomplished a far more important work, have 
produced as great a proportion of influential thinkers as any other Church. 

It has often been alleged that the leaders of Methodism have been 
uneducated men. The reverse is true. While many of its ministers have 
had the attainments and the sympathy with the people that have enabled 
them to win multitudes to the truth, and gather them into the- Church, 
strong men, well disciplined and educated, have directed the forces of the 
Church, have formed her plans, and founded her institutions. In no other 
Church has there been wiser management, greater sagacity, or more prac- 
tical wisdom. 

An important illustration of the practical educational work of Meth- 
odism is seen in its arrangements for publishing and diffusing useful 
knowledge. 

The founder of Methodism availed himself of the press to a remarka- 
ble extent. His publications were more numerous, more useful, better 
adapted to the people, and of greater variety than those of any other re- 
ligious teacher, and he formed a most effective and wise plan for their 
continuous and extensive circulation. Next to a holy life and earnest 
efforts for the conversion of men, Methodist ministers were pledged to cir- 
culate books and tracts. The burden of Wesley’s ever recurring exhorta- 
tion was, ‘‘Feed the people with helpful reading; take care that every 
Society is supplied with books.” 

Another illustration of the practical work of Methodism in education 
is seen in its mode of training its ministers. In former times, when few 
could attend schools, and the urgency of the work demanded the immedi- 
ate attention of all called to the ministry, the young minister was placed 
under the direction of one of age and experience, who superintended his 
studies, corrected his errors, and gave needed instruction in all things 
pertaining to the office and work of the ministry. A regular course of 
study was early prescribed, and is still continued, that requires continuous 
careful attention for several years. Continuance in the ministry depends 
on successful study, as well as power to preach and enforce the truth. 
Nowhere is there a wiser, a more practical and effective, mode of ministe- 
rial training, combining as it does practice and study, than has been 
adopted by our Church. we 
i The second great characteristic of the educational work and spirit of 
Methodism is found in the co-education of the sexes. The moral influ- 
ence of the association of the sexes is most excellent, and the character 
of students is purer and better when trained in the same institutions 
than in separate ones. It is natural that Methodism should be the agent 
of securing to them in the established institutions the highest advantages 
of education. 

The third and most important characteristic of this educational work 
of Methodism is found in its efforts to unite secular with moral and relig- 
jous education. Here its influence has been pre-eminent. In its institu- 
tions there have been oft-recurring revivals, very many conversions, and. 
thousands have gone forth from them as earnest Christian laborers to be a 
blessing to society. It does not appear that in the course pursued by 
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these institutions there is any reasonable ground for objection. There is 
no interference with the sectarian opinions and Church relations of the 
pupils. They are required to abstain from vice and’to live moral lives. 
A religious atmosphere is created around them, and personal kindness and 
persuasion are used to lead them to a right estimate of truth, and to relig- 
i lives. 

RO FR announcement relative to Cokesbury College, after the state- 
ment relative to the’ object of the course of study and the branches em- 
braced therein, it is said: “We trust that our college will in time send 
forth men that will be a blessing to their country in every laudable office 
and employment in life, thereby uniting the two greatest ornaments of in- 
telligent beings which are too often separated, deep learning and genuine 
religion.” 

However opinions may differ with respect to the methods of secur- 
ing the object proposed, yet it is an accepted doctrine that the educator 
should not bestow his care exclusively on the cultivation of the intellect, 
but should train the physical powers, and with earnestness devote himself 
to the education of the heart. The most eminent ancient and modern 
philosophers have emphasized the need of a complete, harmonious educa- 
tion. Knowledge alone, however far-reaching, is not a preparation for the 
duties of life. ‘‘There is something above the tread-mill drudgery of the 
struggle for existence; something which really makes this life worth liv- 
ing, and without which our stay here upon earth is at best a farce with a 
tragic ending.” 

Moral education and principles of ethics can not be imparted by verbal 
statements, like the principles and rules of science. The heart must be 
trained by exercise, as the hand, the muscles, and the eye. 

We hear much about secular education, the importance of intellectual 
training, and the superiority of institutions established by the State, in 
which only general principles of morality can be taught, while distinctive 
religious instruction must be excluded. But we are persuaded the system 
of training under Church institutions is far superior as a preparation for 
the purposes of life to any education merely secular institutions can give. 
If religious truths are of the importance claimed, if the great doctrines of 
the Bible are to be believed, the religious training of the young should 
never be separated from intellectual culture. Youth, with its strong 
impulses, reckless passions, impatience of restraint, its pride, vanity, and 
undue conceit, is ever prone to infidelity. It is important there should 
be teachers with kindness that shall win, and force that shall command 
respect. 

The period in which youth are in the higher institutions of learning 
is the most important of life. If this shall be passed without gaining 
faith in Christ, and a consecration to a holy life, there is very little prob- 
ability that a religious character will ever be formed. 

The influence of many eminent scholars is unfavorable to piety. 
Science has often been presented as contradicting the truths of Scripture. 
There is a superciliousness with which the manifest errors of good people 
of limited acquirements and mistaken views of the meaning of God’s 
Word are treated that tends to inspire contempt for all religious truth. 
Some contend that the recognition of religion in the higher institutions of 
learning must be unfriendly to culture, and must hinder freedom of inves- 
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tigation and of teaching, required by the spirit of the age. Surely those 
familiar with the history of colleges founded by the Church can not ac- 
cept such conclusions. If religion can do any thing in any community, if 
it can do any thing to elevate any class, it is required in colleges, com- 
posed as they are of susceptible, intelligent, impetuous youth, whose judg- 
ment is immature, whose experience is limited. Character can only be 
rightly formed when subject to Christ. ‘Christian faith is the perfection 
of human reason,” and Christianity, rightly interpreted, is not only 
friendly to the highest forms of culture, but is an essential condition. 

In Methodist institutions right moral training has been considered of 
the highest importance, and right moral motives and a holy life required 
as more desirable than philosophical acumen and great attainments in 
scientific truths. 

Encouraged by her wonderful success in the past, Methodism should 
increase the resources of her colleges and universities, in order to meet 
her increased responsibilities. 

Just in proportion as the Church shall control the highest institutions 
of learning will it control public opinion. By this influence, the Jesuits, 
renowned as educators and conquerors, recovered the larger part of Europe 
to Romanism when it seemed lost to it forever. They gained control over 
the highest departments of education, both public and private. At one 
period they had under their control nearly six hundred colleges. From 
these fountains of power their influence flowed naturally and necessarily 
down through inferior schools, till it pervaded all the channels of thought, 
feeling, and action. 

With broad Christian charity and readiness to unite with all earnest 
workers, let Methodism use this wondrous power of education. Let there 
be no jealousy of earnest seekers after truth, but a ready welcome given 
to all established results. There should ever be «xbiding faith in the har- 
mony of all truth, and a determination that truth, spiritual and divine, 
shall ever be proclaimed as of the first importance, and its results dili- 
gently sought. 


Ture BpuCcCATIONAL VWORK OF METHODISM. 
PROF. WILLIAM NORTH RICE. 


Tur Christian Church is bound to regard with profoundest interest the 
work of educational institutions. The question whether, during the sus- 
ceptible period of their school instruction, our young people should be sur- 
rounded by influences favorable or unfavorable to healthy moral and relig- 
ious life, is a question whose importance can not be overrated. It is true, 
indeed, that many of the subjects treated in an educational course have no 
direct bearing upon Christian faith. But it is immensely important that 
those who are to teach even these subjects should be men and women of 
pure character. And many of the studies included in an educational course 
(particularly in the higher grades) do have most intimate relations with 
the substance of Christian faith. 

But the interest of the Christian Church in edueational institutions 
depends not alone on the direct influence which those institutions exert 
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upon their own students. An educational institution of high grade affects. 
a wider constituency than the body of students. A great university is a 
place of investigation, as well as a place of instruction. By means of books, 
articles in periodicals, and public lectures and addresses, the work of a uni- 
versity makes itself felt in a community far wider than that whose mem- 
bers are named in the university catalogue. It may well be a matter of 
deepest solicitude to the Christian Church that this wider influence of edu- 
cational institutions—this influence which belongs to them as places of in- 
vestigation and centers for the diffusion of knowledge and thought through 
the community at large—should be a Christian influence. 

Practically, in this country, the direct educational work of the Churches 
may be limited, for the most part, to institutions of secondary and higher 
grade—to academies and colleges or universities. The work of primary 
education is, at least in most parts of our country, sufficiently well accom- 
plished by our system of public schools. We need only demand that the 
teachers of those schools be men and women of high moral tone; and, for 
more direct religious instruction and influence, we may trust to the Church 
and the home. But the case is different in the higher grades of education. 
As a rule, we must send our children away from home when they enter 
the academy or college; and, when the influences of home are withdrawn, 
we must regard with deep solicitude the question what influences are to 
take their. place. 

' Methodism has never forgotten or ignored this part of its duty as a 
Christian Church. The first Methodist college in this country was founded 
one hundred years ago. At that time, only twelve of the colleges now in 
existence had been founded. Had Cokesbury College survived, it would 
rank now as one of the pioneer institutions of the country. The last report 
of the United States commissioner of education catalogues sixty-one Meth- 
odist colleges and universities, and one hundred and seventy-five academies. 
and other institutions below the collegiate grade. Let us record our grat- 
itude to the men whose labors, gifts, and prayers have achieved such glori- 
ous results, and our devout thanksgiving to Almighty God for his blessing 
upon their work. 

But, while we gratefully appreciate the progress already made, we are 
bound to ask whether our present educational establishment is adequate 
to the demands of the time. Some light may be thrown upon that ques- 
tion by a comparison of the educational work of our Church with that of 
other Churches. I shall confine the comparison to colleges, omitting all 
consideration of academies and other institutions of secondary grade, and 
of theological and other professional schools. 

The statistics which I will present are taken from the last report of the 
commissioner of education, and taken without alteration. Such statistics. 
are necessarily somewhat arbitrary. It is not easy to define what consti- 
tutes a college. Some of the institutions catalogued in that report as acad- 
emies, are certainly of higher grade than others which are catalogued as 
colleges. Nor is it easy to define exactly what constitutes a denominational 
college. In the report of the commissioner, Yale, Williams, University of 
New York, Rutgers, Brown, and Columbia, are catalogued as undenomina- 
tional, though the first two might perhaps more justly be reckoned as Con- 
gregational, and the others, respectively, as Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed, 
Baptist, and Episcopal. I have not recognized in the list any college cat- 
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alogued as undenominational which could be claimed as Methodist, though 
such there may be. On both these points I, have preferred to follow an 
official document, rather than to attempt any corrections based on personal 
knowledge or opinion. As a basis of comparison to show the proportion 
of the educational establishments of the respective denominations to the 
numerical strength of those denominations, I have taken not the numbers 
of communicants, but the numbers of sittings in churches, as given in the 
United States census for 1870, considering these statistics, from their uni- 
formity of method, as affording perhaps as good an indication as can be 
obtained of the relative strength of the respective denominations. 

I have compared the educational establishment of our Church with 
those of three other denominations or groups of denominations—first, the 
group of Churches which may in a historical sense be called the Calvinistic 
Churches—the Congregational, Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed, and German 
Reformed—Churches which are one in doctrine, and whose interchange of 
members and ministers is so unrestricted that they may be reckoned for 
most practical purposes a single denomination; second, the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church; third, the various Baptist Churches. 

The educational establishments of these Churches are summarized in 


the following table: 
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But the numbers of sittings in the respective Churches are as follows: 


Methodist; . . . . 6,722,000 | Episcopal, . . .. 991,000 
Calvinist,... . . 4,474,000 | Baptist, ..... 4,360,000 
The solution of a series of simple proportions will exhibit more clearly 
the ratio of the educational establishments of the respective Churches to 
their numerical strength. The following table shows the result, if we sup- 
pose the numbers of the other Churches increased so as to equal the 
Methodist Churches, and their educational establishments increased in the 


same ratio: 
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These tables show that the educational establishment of the Calvinis- 
tic Churches is, in proportion to their numbers, vastly superior to ours. 
The same is true, in most points of comparison, as regards the Episcopal 
Church. In point of number of students, the Episcopal Church is appa- 
rently inferior. This, however, is only apparent; for, in three colleges 
catalogued as undenominational—Columbia, Harvard, and Yale—t ere are 
prolably almost as many Episcopal students as in all the Episcopal col- 
jeges together. The tables show that the educational establishment of the 
Baptist Churches is slightly inferior to ours. This inferiority 15 especially 
marked in the South and West. In the region east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio and the Potomac the same mode of comparison would 
show the Baptists slightly superior to us. ; 

These facts find a partial explanation in two obvious considerations. 
The Calvinistic Churches and the Episcopal Church were formerly, in par- 
ticular parts of the country, quasi-established Churches, having the field 
in undisturbed possession. The Methodists and Baptists have been in- 
truders or invaders everywhere. Again, the Calvinistic Churches and the 
Episcopal Church are wealthy, the latter especially so. The Methodist 
and Baptist Churches are poor. But let us remember that, though poverty 
may impose a limit upon our ability, it does not diminish our need. It 
is not dollars, but brains, that we propose to educate. Our young men 
would not have more need of education, nor would our Church have 
more need of the power of educated minds, if we were the richest of all 
Churches. 

For two reasons I would especially emphasize the comparison with 
the Calvinistic Churches. First, because their educational record is the 
best of all the Churches. To compare ourselves with the best is the im- 
pulse of an honorable ambition. Secondly, the Calvinistic Churches are 
our nearest neighbors. Since the sterner features of their Calvinism have 
become merely a historic reminiscence, they are more like ourselves in 
doctrines and modes of worship, and in the general tone and spirit of 
their religious life, than any other Churches. They are at. once our best 
friends and our closest rivals. Their place and ours are side by side in the 
embattled line of the Church universal. It becomes us to see that our 
weapons and equipments are as good as theirs. 

It remains that I should indicate, in a word, the duties which the sit- 
uation suggests. 

First, we must educate liberally more of our young people. It will 
not do for us to educate only half as many men, in proportion to our 
numbers, as some of our sister Churches. And, since our people are not 
adequately awake to the importance of education, our ministers must 
awaken the people. : ‘ 

But, if we need education in the pews, we need it yet more in the 
pulpit. There was a time when the forcing of uneducated men into the 
ministry was a necessity. We shall be false to our responsibilities as a 
Christian Church if choice shall continue the policy which necessity be- 
gan. Much progress, indeed, has been made, but I think there is no con- 
ference in our Churches in which the men of college education are not in 
the minority, or (at most) very slightly in the majority. Surely this state 
of things ought not to continue. In the north-eastern section of our coun- 
try, at least, the admission to conference of any preacher with less than a 
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collegiate education ought to be henceforth a rare ‘and exceptional action. 
I leave to others better acquainted with the field to say how far this prop- 
osition must be modified by exigencies of the work in the South and West. 

Another duty of the hour is the increased endowment of our educa- 
tional institutions. They need larger libraries, more abundant apparatus, 
more numerous instructors. There may be need, in some parts of our 
country, for the founding of new institutions. But I believe that few, if 
any, new institutions should be established until those already in exist- 
ence shall have been vastly strengthened. A college can not do its proper 
work with the endowment which would suffice for a primary school, or 
for an academy; and one good college is worth more than ten poor ones. 
Yes, strengthen all our colleges. But, above all, strengthen those that are 
strongest. Increase the endowment of those that are best endowed, 
Fulfill the divine law, ‘‘To him that hath shall be given.” It is time that 
the sanctified ambition of our Church should look toward a goal which as 
yet seems very far distant, the building up of at least one institution 
which shall rank with Harvard and Johns Hopkins, with Oxford and 
Cambridge, with Leipsic and Berlin, among the world’s great “centers of in- 
tellectual light and power. The Church which was born in Oxford should 
deem one part of its mission unaccomplished till it has an Oxford of its own. 

: 





Tup BDUCATIONAL SPIRIT AND WORK OF 
MEBETHODISM. 


CHANCELLOR C. N. SIMS, D. D., LL.D. 


We are to consider at this hour the spirit of Methodism in relation to 
the great subject of education, and what it has done and is doing in this 
department of Christian activity. How does it regard higher education? 
Has it great desires for its promotion? Does it see clearly and feel strongly 
its necessity? Does it recognize a vital relation between it and the success 
and permanency of the Church? Is it zealous to plant schools and prop- 
erly equip them? Does it appreciate their value as an adjunct to the 
work of saving souls? If it feels all this, how wise and efficient has it 
been in its educational movements and methods? These are some of the 
questions which come before us to-night, and which ought to be carefully 
considered in this great Methodist council. 

I. The Methodist Church is distinctly a Church of the people, proba- 
bly more so than any other Christian denomination. Its spirit is distinctly 
democratic in that broad sense which brings it into closest sympathy with 
the masses, while, at the same time, it does not hold itself aloof from per- 
sons of the highest rank and station. It feels the burdens of the common 
people, shares their interests, knows their heart-life and aspirations, and 
ministers to their wants. It is the greatest of revivalists and street preach- 
ers. Its spirit impels it to participate in all movements which promote 
human welfare. It preaches a full salvation to the entire man—salvation 
from sin, poverty, ignorance, and suffering. It is concerned for all moral, 
spiritual, and intellectual enterprises. It enters every avenue of activity 
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which promises the relief and elevation of humanity. It has caught the 
spirit of the Savior’s motto, “I am come that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more abundantly,” and is everywhere endeavoring 
to contribute to the fullness and purity of human happiness. It seeks 
with unceasing diligence and unutterable longing for the conversion of 
souls. It is not content to stop here; it understands that all which lies 
beyond conversion in the development of symmetry, breadth, and force of 
character must be the result of wise education. Nay, more; it realizes 
that even the possibility of continuous growth depends upon education 
crystallized into habits of thought and action. It is, then, according to the 
genius of Methodism that it should have a spirit of intense concern and 
willing helpfulness toward higher education under Christian direction ; and 
such, indeed, is the spirit it manifests. ay, ns 

1. It recognizes the value of Christian education as an aid in building 
symmetrical character. It desires to make as much of every man, in the 
symmetry and beauty of his own life, as his fullest and completest devel- 
opment can yield. It recognizes the correlation of the religious and the 
intellectual faculties ; that spiritual awakening and religious growth stimu- 
late and increase intellectual power. Yet, while this is so, it is also 
strangely, but emphatically, true that mental culture, carried forward in 
the absence of religious training, dwarfs and enfeebles the spiritual facul- 
ties almost beyond recovery. Therefore, intellectual training alone can 
never satisfy the Church, for it can not regard with indifference any edu- 
cation that omits the recognition of God and fails to enforce the soul’s 
obligation to him. It does not ask or desire religious instruction at the 
hands of the state, but it does propose, at its own expense and under its 
own direction, to furnish an education that shall be both intellectual and 
religious. To do this, it establishes institutions where the faith and spirit 
of the Gospel so permeate all instruction that conversion and religious 
life are as logically anticipated as mental acquisitions and honorable grad- 
uation. 

2. It believes in education as a means of increasing aggressive Chris- 
tian power. There are two values in manhood. One is the enlargement 
and perfection of its own personality, which, as it approximates the per- 
fect man, is of greater worth, both to God and the world; the other is in 
efficiency as a moral force for the improvement of others. In the latter, as 
well as in the former, the Church has a vital interest. It needs men who 
will go in its aggressive work, and help win the world to Christ—trained 
men, who, by their intellectual superiority, their social influence, their 
moral worth, and their force of character, are leaders of men and molders 
of public sentiment. No mere amiability, not even the most fervent per- 
sonal piety, can do this if wanting in mental and social strength. There- 
fore, because it must train leaders of men, the Church takes active interest 
in the cause of education. It understands full well that a single thor- 
oughly furnished spirit, endowed with a genius for leadership, as Luther 
or Wesley, is sometimes worth more in shaping the thought and faith of 
the world than thousands of the untrained rank and file of its members. 
In this training, therefore, and the schools where it can be.done, the Church 
has an abiding interest. 

3. It recognizes Christian education as an efficient ally in its efforts to 
gain control over society as a whole. The Church expects to take the 
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whole world for Christ. It would bring into the fellowship of its faith, 
and into harmonious co-operation with itself, the most intelligent and re- 
fined classes of community. It would furnish them with society and sur- 
roundings in keeping with their own high ideas. It would find for wealth 
its largest field for usefulness; for intelligence, its highest delight ; and for 
refined taste, its most perfect exercise and enjoyment. In all this the ne- 
cessity of thorough education is, of course, evident. 

But, while.it is thus holding the more favored classes of society in 
closest fellowship, it does not for an instant forget its obligations to the 
ignorant, sinful, and wretched. It seeks the regeneration of those whom 
sin has most degraded, and, having turned their steps into the better way of 
life, it begins the work of building them into nobler and purer character. 
It shows them how much life may be elevated and enlarged, and the pos- 
sibilities of better social relations. It teaches them a higher style of 
thought, feeling, and purpose.. And here again Christian education is its 
efficient co-laborer. Could we see, as in a vision, the steady procession of 
youths who are passing through our schools from narrow and limited social 
environments behind them to broader and more refined society before 
them, we could better understand the value of these institutions as means 
of lifting men in the social scale. 

4. It depends upon Christian education as an antidote to the skeptical 
tendencies of the times. Christianity has new and peculiar battles to fight 
in every generation. Whoever has closely observed the condition of our 
homes now and a generation ago has been impressed with the marked 
change in their religious features. Then the Christian newspaper was the 
principal weekly visitor, and a few religious books constituted the bulk of 
the family library. No printed matter opposed or unfriendly to the doc- 
trine of Christ was permitted to enter the home. All the literature and 
influences of the household nurtured faith and encouraged religious pur- 
pose. The direct statements of the Bible were received with unquestion- 
ing assent, and recognized astthe most authoritative standard of faith and 
conduct. It followed, logically, that the simple preaching of the Word 
carried overwhelming power, and earnest exhortation was effective in 
bringing the children to the cross. Revival seasons impressed whole com- 
munities and saw multitudes gathered in the Church. To-day circum- 
stances are in many respects wholly different. Much of our magazine lit- 
erature is of a character either to antagonize or weaken the foundation of 
Christian faith. Scientific instruction—unintentionally, doubtless, but 
silently and effectually—suggests inexorable and efficient law as the only 
knowable authority in nature, and remands to the background Providence, 
miracles, and a personal God. The Church, therefore, instead of having 
its youth already predisposed to the acceptance of Christ, finds them full 
- of questionings, doubts, and sometimes of strong opposition to its instruc- 
tions. The only effectual way to counteract this peculiar social condition 
is to carry education, saturated with Christian teaching, into these homes, 

But this tendency is not confined to these narrow limits. The scien- 
tific mind of the age is, in no small degree, divorcing itself from revelation 
and piety, and is exerting an immense influence in this direction upon 
public opinion. The public mind holds spiritual things in too dreamy a 
fashion. A glamour of uncertainty is over the declarations of God's Word 
and religious truths are only half believed. Early Christian training, in- 
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corporated into the whole system of education, is the effective cure for this 
great evil. When the Church conducts liberal education as thoroughly as 
it is done outside, making its answers to skepticisms with the scientific 
text-book in one hand and the Bible in the other, harmonizing their teach- 
ings and giving to each its rightful authority, this tendency will be effect- 
ually overcome. 

5. It educates because it would maintain leadership. The increase of 
general intelligence is one of the wonders of our time. The wide extent of 
commerce; the wonderful accuracy and efficiency of machinery, the news- 
paper dissemination of knowledge, the rapidity and breadth of communi- 
cation, the competition of trade, the canvass of the world’s market, make 
all professions learned, and lift the common man to the position of a thinker 
and critic. 

The Church, as a great world teacher, can only maintain the supremacy 
of its influence by a knowledge wider and more accurate than the most in- 
telligent of those who receive its ministrations. It must possess and use 
the means for securing the highest mental discipline. Therefore the spirit 
of Methodism is, on all accounts, wholly in sympathy with the higher 
education—nay, more, it is intensely concerned that education of every 
character shall be filled with the spirit of its faith and doctrines. Because 
it desires symmetrical manhood and an aggressive constituency, and be- 
cause it would touch all classes of society, antagonize all forms of skepti- 
cism and maintain its leadership in the world, its feeling, desires, hopes, 
plans, and its entire spirit are in liveliest sympathy with general education 
given under its own direction. 

Methodist plans for education are, theoretically, well-nigh perfect. The 
seminary for each conference, the college or university for groups of con- 
ferences, the theological seminaries and the educational funds, leave little 
more to be desired, needing only to be wisely and thoroughly worked. 

II. As we pass from theory to practice we leave a realm of un- 
clouded brightness for one of mingled lights and shadows. We are now to 
speak of 

1. What we have. Representing what Methodism is doing by aggre- 
gates, the showing seems great: 225 institutions, 36,000 students, $18,000,000 
of educational property and endowment, are large figures. But when we 
remember that this represents a present constituency of nearly 5,000,000 
of members and the building of our fathers for a hundred years, our boast- 
ing ceases, and we question if confession be not more appropriate. When 
we remember that a half-dozen institutions may be named which aggregate 
a larger accumulation of wealth than all the two hundred and twenty-five 
Methodist schools together, our liberality to education is not flattered. 
And this, for a people who have wealth, social position, and the traditions 
of a hundred years of glorious history! 

2. The boldness of its enterprises. The promptness and energy with 
which Methodism inaugurates educational movements is worthy of all 
praise, which, alas! must too often be modified when we see how soon it 
tires in the work of patient and continuous building. Every new confer- 
ence and every young territory witnesses the beginning of a seminary, col- 
lege, or university. Nor is the Church unwise in laying these foundations; 
not in the work, but in the delays is it to be criticized. , 

3. Consider the cheapness of its advantages, Crippled everywhere for 
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want of means, reaching for large things which it does not yet grasp, the 
Church is still the friend of the poor student, the hope of indigent aspi- 
ration. It is no seeker after money. What it has is most freely given to 
all who come. Always at less than cost it is furnishing such opportunities | 
as it has almost without money and without price. Freely it gives, though 
but scantily has it received. 

III. Much remains to be done before Methodism can look with unal- 
loyed satisfaction upon its educational achievements. 

1. Its people as a body are not greatly enlisted in its cause. It does, 
indeed, call for a trifling collection to help poor students, but it has per- 
fected no plan by which its membership, generally, contribute regularly to 
the building and endowment of its schools. Is it not true that a large 
part of its people hardly know any thing about even those of its institutions - 
“which are most contiguous to them? Have even one-half of our Meth- 
odists of twenty years’ standing made any contribution to educational 
buildings and endowment? Is this vital interest introduced into our pul- 
pits once in five years, on an average? If we must plead dereliction on 
this great matter, do we not find an explanation of much that is lament- 
able, and a plain and evident remedy at hand? Is ita compliment to our 
educational wisdom that, of our two hundred and twenty-five institutions 
scarcely more than a half dozen are thoroughly equipped and endowed or 
in possession of sufficient incomes to meet their annual expenses? And 
that those which are have not been made so by any general movement of 
the Church, but by the gifts of single, wealthy, philanthropic donors? 

Is it not strange that Methodism, which is usually so wise in its means 
and appliances, has left the building of its colleges to rich men’s benefac- 
tions? that no systematic provision is made for these institutions to which 
we must look for ministers, missionaries, teachers, and leaders of social 
influence? No wonder we bemoan the fewness of our adequately endowed 
institutions and the number of our young people who seek superior advan- 
tages in outside colleges. 

One of the great duties of the hour for Methodism is an educational 
revival—the instruction of our people as to the duty of every one to help 
build our schools, and the establishment of annual collections in all our 
Churches for building, equipping, and endowing colleges, which shall be 
as zealously pressed and as generously supported as are our missionary 
collections. 

2. There is need of organic connection between every Church and 
some specified institution of learning. Nothing is more nebulous than the 
constituency of a Methodist college. The largest glass can not resolve it 
into distinguishable fixed stars. This ought not to be. Each institution 
worth having ought to know to whom it can look with a recognized right 
of help, and each charge should know what institution and to what students 
it owes benefaction and allegiance. 

3. Education is not yet cheap enough. There is essential propriety in 
making the instruction of the college as free as that of the pulpit. The 
time ought to be near when the youth without means shall be admitted 
without tuition fees to all our schools; when each one shall have perfected 
plans to aid the poor student in his effort at economy; when every needed 
help shall be given the worthy, and all who desire it may be educated in 
the institutions of the Church. ,There is a vast multitude of the young 
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people of the land, equal in talent and character to the best, who look 
longingly but hopelessly toward our colleges, only to say in bitterness, 
“Not for me!’”? What would these be, both to the Church and to the 
world, if thoroughly trained in Christian institutions? 

When the number of our students shall be ten-fold greater than now, 
and the religious tone of our schools shall assure us of the maintenance of 
their Christian character and experience; when the whole Church shall be 
their interested supporters and they shall reach a thoroughness of equip- 
ment equal to the best, then shall the educational spirit of Methodism be 
realized in its practical work. 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORK AND SPIRIT OF 
METHODISM. 


WM. D. JOHNSON, D. D. 


Ir is significant of the spirit of Methodism that the place of first im- 
portance in our great centennial effort has been given to the subject of 
education. 

Work of some kind is a necessary quality in every spiritual existence, 
and from the characteristics of the work we are to judge the character of 
the worker. 

The acorn contains the oak. The root, the trunk, the branches, the 
leaves are all within the acorn; and whoever studies the varied and wide 
success of Methodism will find all the essential elements of its greatness 
embodied in the life and character of its founder, the Rey. John Wesley, 
of England. 

It is related of Napoleon Bonaparte that, coming to a river, he asked 
his engineer how wide it was. He replied: ‘“T have not my instruments 
at hand, and can not say.” “But,” said Napoleon, “I must know the 
width of it.” The engineer, remembering that all the radii of a circle are 
equal to one another, fixed his eye upon the opposite bank, and, turning 
upon his heel, stepped off a corresponding distance upon the land, and at 
once told the width of the river. So, if one wants to know the spirit of 
Methodism as applied to itg educational work, he must also ask, What 
spirit has it manifested upon all other questions of vital interest to the 
Gospel and the good of mankind? What is its record upon the great doc- 
trines of justification by faith alone, the witness of the Spirit, and holiness 
of heart? What has been its position upon slavery, temperance, and clean- 
liness in every aspect of life? 
But, if any thing shall distinguish the Methodists among the true min- 
isters of the Lord Jesus Christ, it will be their heroic efforts to obey the 
great command when he said: “Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” 

It is related by a certain general of old Virginia that one time he went 
to hear the Rey. Jesse Lee preach. In the great crowd he could only get 
near the door. Being young and frolicsome, he indulged in some indis- 
cretion, and was mildly rebuked by the preacher. For this he resolved to 
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whip him on sight. But, when the people were gone, he could not find 
Mr. Lee. Thirteen years later he met an old man upon the road, jogging 
along in his gig, and, recognizing the likeness, his old feeling returned. 
On approaching, he said: ‘Are you not a Methodist preacher?” ‘TI pass 
for one,’ was the reply. ‘“Ain’t your name Jesse Lee?’ “Yes, that’s 
my name.” ‘Do you recollect preaching at such a time, at such a 
meeting-house?” ‘‘ Yes, very well.” ‘ Well, do you recollect reproving 
a young man-for some misbehavior?” After a short pause, he replied: 
“T do.” ‘ Well,” said the other, “I am that young man, and I deter- 
mined to whip you for it the first time I saw you. I have never seen you 
since, and now I intend to carry out my purpose.” The old man stopped 
his horse, and, looking him full in the face, said: “You are a younger 
man than I am; you are strong and active; I am old and feeble. I have 
no doubt but, if I were disposed to fight, you could whip me very easily, 
but, as a man of God, I must not strive. So, as you are determined to 
whip me, if you will just wait, I will get out of my gig, and go down on 
my knees, and you may whip me as long as you please.” ‘ Never,” said 
the old general, ‘‘ was I so suddenly and powerfully affected. I was com- 
pletely overcome. I trembled from head to foot. I would have given 
my estate if I had never mentioned the subject. A strange weakness 
came over my frame. [I felt sick at heart. Ashamed, mortified, and de- 
graded, I put spurs to my horse, and dashed along the road with the speed 
of a madman.” And the last heard of him was that he had made his 
peace with God, and was striving to meet that good man in heaven. And 
such is an illustration of the spirit of Methodism. 

But another. Away back in Alabama there was a blacksmith who 
used to whip every Methodist preacher who was sent upon that circuit. 
So at last it became difficult to find a preacher willing to travel it. The 
conference, however, sent there a large, double-fisted man who did not 
take stock in the general terror inspired at the name of the blacksmith. 
Tt was not long until, in order to fulfill an appointment, he was obliged 
to pass the shop of the pugnacious blacksmith. As he approached the 
shop, he was singing in a loud voice: 


“T’m on my way to Canaan.” ry 


Out came the blacksmith. He said: ‘I suppose you are the new preacher 
on this circuit?” ‘Yes; the conference has sent me here to preach this 
year.” ‘Well, I have been in the habit of whipping every preacher upon 
this circuit, and I suppose I must whip you, too.” ‘‘ Why, my friend, 
you had better not do it. This fighting is very bad business. Come, let 
me go along.” “No, sir; you must first get from your horse, and let me 
whip you.” “ Well, if you insist upon it, I suppose I shall have to do it.” 
- He got from his horse, took off his coat, rolled up his sleeves, and at it 

they went. It was not long before the blacksmith found he had got his 
match. The preacher soon knocked him down, and, mounting upon him, 


began to sing: “T’m on my way to Canaan.” 

After beating him most effectually, he said: “Now, my friend, I am go- 
ing to preach to-morrow four miles from here, and you must promise to 
come to meeting.” The blacksmith refused to promise, and the preacher 


continued his tune: 4.74.) on my way to Canaan.” 
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At last, by dint of hard knocks, he obtained the: pronzice from his foe 
to attend the meeting. ‘‘ Now,” said the preacher, ‘when you have said 
the Lord’s Prayer, you can get up.” The blacksmith paotceied: that ue 
could not and would not do it, as he did not know a word of it. zs els 
said the preacher, “I will teach it to you. Repeat it after me Our 
Father which art in heaven” (thump), “hallowed be thy name” (thump) ; 
“thy kingdom come” (thump). Finally the prayer was repeated, and the 
blacksmith was allowed to rise; and from that time the Methodist preach- 
ers traveled the circuit in peace. And this is another illustration of the 
iri ism. 

Utes nag ae Wesley was among the foremost scholars of his own or 
any other times. As early as 1740 he had founded the great Kingswood 
School in England, which has continued to flourish until the present day; 
and, had it done nothing else, it would richly have paid Methodism and 
the world in the graduation of such a man as the Rey. Dr. Adam Clarke. 
Mr. Wesley wrote grammars of the English, French, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin languages, a ‘“‘Short Roman History,” a ‘Concise History 0 Eng- 
land,” a ‘Compendium of Logic,” a ‘‘ Treatise on Electricity,” a Com- 
pendium of Natural Philosophy,” and he was also the first to publish a 
“Complete Dictionary of the English Language.” He also published se- 
lections from Sallust, Ovid, Phedrus, Cornelius Nepos, J uvenal, Persius, 
Martial, and many other classical authors, with his own original notes. 

’ Five hours of study every day was the rule which Mr. Wesley enforced 
among the preachers. It may, indeed, be said that the printing-press was 
idle until the days of Wesley. His place as the founder of the cheap lit- 
erature of our times has never been disputed. In writing to Dr. Benson, 
his co-laborer, he said: “Simplify religion and every part of learning ;” 
and to his preachers he said: “See that every Society is supplied with 
books.” They were required to circulate all his books, and those recom- 
mended by him; and, “in a catalogue of Wesley’s works, about 1756, con- 
taining no less than one hundred and eighty-one publications, two-thirds 
of them were for sale at less than one shilling each, and more than one- 
fourth of them at a penny.” 

The very economy of Methodism is educating in its operations. But, 
aside from its graded workers and conference curriculum, it originated the 
Sabbath-school, the Tract Society, the Church periodical, the book house, 
and many other agencies by which the Protestantism of to-day is conquer- - 
ing and revolutionizing the world. 

A political economist once said: “Allow me to write the songs of a 
nation, and I care not who makes its laws.” No one has ever approached 
the dignity and power of the Rey. Charles Wesley as a writer of Christian 
hymns. What must have been the educating influence of this uninter- 
rupted flow of sacred harmony, when more than a half century ago Meth- 
odist hymns were sold at the rate of sixty thousand volumes annually in 
England, with an immensely larger rate in America! Considering that in 
some form or another, in every congregation of Protestant worshipers, 
they are making melody in the hearts of believers, it may be said of them: 
“There is no speech nor language where their voice is not heard. Their 
line is gone out through all the earth, and their words to the end of the 
world.” : 


In the very first conference under Mr. Wesley, in 1744, the question 
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of a theological seminary occupied a large share of attention, notwith- 
standing the *Kingswood School was already in successful operation. 

At the famous Christmas Conference in this very city, one hundred 
years ago, when the Methodist Episcopal Church was organized, the cause 
of education was so thoroughly appreciated that, ‘just five months from its 
adjournment, Bishop Asbury, at Abington, Md., laid the corner-stone of 
the first Methodist college upon the American Continent; and at that time 
Bishop Coke had collected $5,000 toward the necessary expenses. : 

The Methodist Episcopal Church now has 9 theological schools, 43 col- 
leges and universities, with 92 classical seminaries and female colleges. 
These have a property of $12,920,931. They employ 1,319 teachers, and 
have 26,483 students. 

Other Methodist Churches have schools of a similar grade as follows: 
The Wesleyan Methodists of England, 31; Primitive Methodists, 5; New 
Connection, 1; Irish Methodists, 2; Australian Methodists, 11; Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, 73; African Methodist Episcopal Church, 11; 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, 3; Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 1; Methodist Churches of Canada, 11; United Brethren, 18; Meth- 
odist Protestant Church, 7 ;—a total of 318 schools of the highest grade, not 
counting those of several great Methodist bodies, the facts concerning them 
not being at hand, viz.: The Bible Christian Church, the United Method- 
ist Free Churches, the Wesleyan Reform Union, and the United Free Gos- 
pel Churches, of England; the French Methodist Church, with the fol- 
lowing in the United States, viz.: The American Wesleyan Church, the 
Independent Methodist Church, the Primitive Methodist Church in the 
United States, the Evangelical Association, the American Free Methodist 
Church, and the Congregational Methodists. 

Who can calculate the force to be exerted by the vast number of dis- 
tinguished professors and students in those Methodist educational centers 
already established ? What millions of wealth will be poured into the lap 
of the Thanksgiving-fund, the Children’s-day, the Endowment-day, and 
other annual and extra efforts of universal Methodism for the advance- 
ment of its educational work! 

With 111,320 ministers preaching 222,640 sermons every Sabbath; with 
5,000,000 Sabbath-school teachers and scholars, 6,000,000 members and a 
Methodist population of more than 25,000,000, supplied with 200,000,- 
000 Methodist books per annum, with innumerable tracts and 300,000 * 
weekly newspapers in the interest of Methodism published upon the West- 
ern Continent alone, the work is simply incalculable. 

If the educational work and spirit of Methodism were the only agencies 
employed, the nations might yet look forward to the day when “the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea.” 





*(Ccumenical Conference Proceedings, P. 380. 
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THE BPDUCATIONAL WoRK AND SPIRIT OP 
METHODISM. 


REV. J. K. DANIELS. 


Ir it be true, as Emerson says, ‘An institution is the lengthened 
shadow of one man,” then it becomes us, in the consideration of this sub- 
ject, to glance at the educational work and spirit of John Wesley. From 
the age of ten to thirty-three the founder of Methodism was directly con- 
nected with educational work—as a pupil for seven years in the Charter 
House School, London; as a student for seven more years in Christ’s 
Church College, Oxford; as a fellow for nine years of Lincoln College, 
where at times he was vice-rector. During the time of his fellowship he 
systematically and earnestly pursued the study of German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Hebrew, and Arabic, together with further researches into 
mathematics, embracing Euclid, and Sir Isaac Newton’s writings. He was 
able to converse readily in Latin and German, and conduct Church-sery- 
ices in French and Italian. He was an original observer, a close student, 
a general reader, and a ready speaker. 

Such a training must have developed strong convictions about educa- 
tion. We are not surprised then in finding Wesley early establishing a 
school in the midst of Georgia’s heterogenous population, and placing in 
charge of it a competent teacher, and himself giving religious instruction 
to the pupils weekly. Here, too, this fellow of Lincoln College established 
the Sunday-school, when Robert Raikes was a babe in his mother’s arms. 
When he gave up this lowly parish of Christ Church in Savannah, Georgia, 
he returned to England—not to the university, though retaining his fellow- 
ship—not to take charge of the limited duties of a parish, but with a religious 
experience that more fully satisfied him, and concentrated more thoroughly 
his energies to assume the arduous labors of a parish as wide as the world. 

Here we find him at the age of thirty-five, with a long scholastic and 
religious preliminary preparation, entering into the work whose visible effects 

. were to be as boundless as his parish, and as lasting as time. Now it was 
that this university fellow began manifesting his strong interest in educa- 
tion, making it not only second to, but actually one with and inseparable 
from, religion. “Had he undervalued education,” says Bishop Haven, “or 
had he not by example and precept earnestly encouraged it among his 
people, it is certain that the Methodist Societies would not long have held 
together, and the great revival which he introduced would have rapidly 
subsided, and probably had no historian.” In 1740 he secured a school at 
Kingswood, which, with certain changes for the better, has existed to this 
day. In 1748, when the school was enlarged, and systematic arrangements 
were made for the instruction of the itinerant children, Wesley entered 
upon his work as an educational author. He lays down for his own school 
as a course of study English, French, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, geography, 
history, rhetoric, logic, ethics, mathematics, and music; while to meet the 
wants of this school he prepared several text-books, such as ‘A Short Latin 
Grammar,” “ A Short English Grammar,” “A Short’ Roman History,” “A 
Concise History of England,” and “ A Compendium of Logic.” 
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John Wesley also made provision for the education of preachers, even 
after they were entered into theireninisterial labors, which is still utilized 
in Great Britain, America, and wherever Methodism is found. Wesley’s 
interest in education never abated or grew less, but rather increased as the 
years advanced. He deserves a high place among educators. He opened 
the way for others solely or principally devoted to education to supply the 
demand which he first felt and largely supplied for thousands of pupils 
the eighteenth century’s revival had created. Thus this remarkable man 
stands before us in accomplishing the chief work God intrusted to him— 
directing “the great revival of primitive Christianity in modern times,” 
more of a scholar than a divine, no less of a pioneer in education than in 
ecclesiastical organization. 

Such is the educational spirit of the man whose lengthened shadow is. 
Methodism. His work and his spirit have been perpetuated in Methodism 
throughout these lands. Kingswood School has multiplied itself into edu- 
cational centers of every grade in Great Britain and her colonies, in the 
United States, and in the missionary fields of Methodism. It was well, 
aye, providential, for Methodism in her original and radical convictions 
and modes of operation, in her disposition to throw away all that appeared 
useless or impeding in her movements, in her eagerness after immediate 
results, that John Wesley was a thoroughly cultured man, with the power 
“to discriminate between the substantial and accidental in education as in 
religion ;” that her educational work is almost, if not quite, commensurate 
with her spirit, and is partaking so largely of the spirit and entering into 
and carrying on the work of her founder. Methodism has shown a highly 
commendable spirit towards all educational efforts. There is a mass of illit- 
eracy whose fatal darkness rests like a pall on these States of ours. 

For the training of teachers and preachers, Methodism has established 
schools of the highest grade, and most thoroughly furnished for their noble 
work. Radiating from them, as centers of light, shall go forth the rays des- 
tined to dissipate that darkness. In denominational colleges and univer- 
_ gities, she is training mind and heart for usefulness in God’s work. Right. 
nobly, too, is she aiding in carrying out a thorough common school system. 
Edward Everett is represented as saying in his day that “there was no 
Church in the United States so successfully engaged in the cause of edu- 
cation as the Methodist Church.” So the Methodist Church of to-day is 
faithfully imitating the Methodist Church of his day in this work of en- 
lightening the masses. It is eminently proper that I should say something 
more definite of the educational work done by Methodism among my own 
race. Rust University, in Mississippi, is at work right in the midst of a 
mass of ignorance. There are at work consecrated persons, who count not 
their reputation dear unto themselves, so they may accomplish the Hercu- 
lean task assigned them. In my own State, Clark University is working 
‘marvels. Here is arising the most thoroughly equipped, as well as up to 
this time the solely theological school for colored preachers. This school 
is becoming a power in developing men of trained minds and hearts, men 
so much needed among a growing people. Also the Central Tennessee Col- 
lege, at Nashville, Tennessee, is playing well her part in this great educa- 
tional drama. Lane Institute, located at Jackson, Tennessee, which as a 
subject was brought before the members of the Tennessee Conference in 
form of a resolution of my own submission, is now in her fourth year, and 
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is doing good work. Wilberforce University, near Xenia, Ohio, is in the 
educational line of march, filled with purest invigoration of spiritual 
Methodism. 

These are only a few of the leading institutions of my race that have 
sprung up as co-workers, and with our noble Vanderbilt, Fisk, and Wes- 
leyan and Drew Theological Seminaries, and others who are struggling to 
blight ignorance and illumine the mind of humanity with educational 
light. More recently, established in Augusta, Georgia, under the auspices 
of the southern branch of Methodism, is the Paine Institute, which is pre- 
paring teachers and preachers to go out among the homes and churches 
of these millions of souls in this country of freedom. Yes, Methodism in 
her thoroughly educational spirit is at work in these and other equally noted 
schools amidst the ignorance so long resting upon my people, and Meth- 
odistic work is work in earnest, ‘‘and in the fullness of the time” she will 
crown the dark race with a halo of educational enlightenment. May God 
speed the day. Then will the educational work of Methodism pour her 
spirit in efficacious power upon the dark continent, making it luminous 
with the light of God’s Word. : 

“Show me thy faith without thy works, and I will show thee my faith 
by my works,” is the language of the spirit of Methodism towards educa- 
tional work of all kind. Her spirit is nobly manifest in the high endeavor 
she is putting forth in her educational work. Her spirit, we trust, is not 
merely that of her founder, but “the spirit of Christ, indomitable in the 
face of odds.” Yea, even Methodism in the face of a prejudice slow in 
abating its rancor, early commenced her educational work among the freed- 
men. Sustained by her wealth and influence some of her noblest song 
and daughters have been quietly doing a work that challenges the admir- 
ation of men and is winning the manifest approval of God. Gradually 
has this noble enterprise developed, until those who endured the opposi- 
tion, despising not the day of small things, look with deep gratitude and just 
pride on institutions of learning that do credit to the noble spirit of Meth- 
odism. The hour and power of darkness are past. A spirit that puts the study 
of the Bible foremost and brings all learning to the ennobling of life, makes 
science and Christianity, sisters and friends. A revival of religion, at the 
same time a revival of education, is the one that actuates this great Meth- 
odist polity, the life of her great educational movements. In her educa- 
tional work, actuated by an ennobling spirit, she would adopt the words 
of her own God as her motto, “Let there be light.” 
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Monday Evening, December 15, 1884. 


SUNDAY=-SCHOOLS. 


THE SUNDAY=SCHOOL THE CONTROLLING FORCE 
OF THE CoMING CENTURY OF THE CHURCH. 


ALBERT D. VAIL, D. D. 


Tuer Sunday-school of to-day is one of the best results of the first cen- 
tury of Methodism. It has grown up like the child of our homes, so 
quietly that before we know it the sturdy, vigorous man has become ready 
for greatest work. To us he is still our child, and but a child. To the 
world and in the purpose of God he has come to the front of many of the 
greatest interests of the age. It is of great importance to study the Sun- 
day-school as the fruit of our first century, but it is more important to 
consider the influence it is likely to have in the coming century of our 
Church history. 

Whatever may have been the dangers of the past, there is no danger 
to-day of any separation between the Church and the Sunday-school.. Our 
theory is right, and the Sunday-school is the Church working in a distinct 
part of the great world-vineyard; it is the Church as really as when the 
servants of the Master work together in certain definite ways for the salya- 
tion of adults through revival machinery and methods that are peculiar to 
the denomination. It is not a part of the Church in one case any more 
than in the other. It is the Church doing one of the most important parts 
of its work, and the older and stronger members are more and more taking 
part in this promising field of labor. 

If we might be allowed the use of the Bible Grass we spoain say that 
in our Sunday-schools at their best, we have the Eden of childhood relig- 
ion. We have the reality of the conversion and Christian experience of 
the young under the most favorable conditions for their future usefulness. 
Under “the second Adam” there need be no second fall and no being 
driven out of Paradise. The conversion and Church membership of chil- 
dren may be as genuine and thorough as of adults. And it will be found 
to-day that a very large proportion of the leading ministers and members 
of our Churches, those who bear the burdens and support the charities of 
the Church were converted while in the Sunday-school, and that they 
there received the best part of their training for their life-work. And this 
‘ power is but in its infancy. 

All the future social, political, intellectual and moral progress of the 
people must have its roots in the right training of childhood. How won- 
derful the ways of God that have cae the childhood of the nation to 
sit at the feet of the Church of God. Had it been brought about by the 
power of the law, it would have been a cause for revolution and anarchy; 
as it is, the children of the infidel and the socialist, of the worst as well as 
the ests are found in our Sunday-schools receiving the Word of life. 
What procession, what army like oy which marches every Sabbath to 
2 
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our Churches, what mighty streams of influence like those which flow 
from this Eden of God. 

We are told in the Book of Genesis that the river that watered the 
Garden of Eden was “parted and became into four heads,” and these four 
streams flowed in different directions to water and make fruitful the sur- 
rounding lands. We find in our Sunday-school work four great rivers of 
influence that are sure to bless the coming century: I. The stream of a 
simple, soul-saving creed. In an age so full of materialism, so devoted to 
science, so worshipful of mere success, it is a grand thing to have our 
children thoroughly educated to believe in the soul, in its need of pardon 
and regeneration, and in the abundant provisions of God for its renewal 
and everlasting happiness. They may or may not be able to formulate 
these truths as does the catechism, but they may so believe them that they 
shall act as a bulwark against all advances of skeptical thought. We doa 
great thing for the child when we make the name of Jesus “high over all,” 
when we mark out for him the great channels into which his religious 
thought shall flow. 

IL. ‘The stream of a host of young people trained to organized Church 
eork. It has always been our glory to be “the Church at work,” and we 
do a great thing when we familiarize our children with our own peculiar 
methods of Church work. Our unwritten practical creed is that every 
member should be a fellow-laborer with Christ in the salvation of souls, 
and that every one who has an experience ought to be able in some way 
to tell it to some one else. We believe that every sinner is a subject of 
grace, and that he ought to be and may be saved now. Around this creed 
have grown up our organized methods of work that give practical expression 
to our beliefs. “The altar,” ‘the experience,” ‘the exhortation,” ‘the 
class-meeting,” are vital to Methodism. We are training our young people 
to these things, and through them we shall be able to perpetuate every- 
where that which is so important to the preservation of Methodism. But 
while we cling to the old, we may never forget that mere methods are not 
divine, and that many Churches have lost their glory and power by cling- 
ing to their old forms and usages as though they were as much inspired as 
the fundamental doctrines. We ought to hail the coming of new methods 
that are effective, and welcome “Children’s Hour,” “Societies of Endeavor,” 

Christian Bands,” and all forms of organized work that seek to build up 
the religious life and usefulness of the young. Many of these new methods 
of work are full of promise that by their aid we shall see even better ways 
of training to organized work than in the past. : 

III. The stream of youth trained to Bible ideas of benevolence. The 
seg _ Se ey, half the money it needed to carry on its grand 
plans. Ye e earth is the ’s an i 
aac oe staceie : scien oe The habit 
fe cactus wind. Glen e a child will make it easy to give 

adult years are reached. We ought to make it easy 
and pleasant for the children to give. This is a part of our work, and with 
sag grand ‘ieee a trained childhood it will be easy to double our charities. 

e may have given too little attention to this in the past, but the large 
es ~ pein ate ee for the cause of missions show grand 

: y-school was but lately a child of charity, 


and is even now grudgingly supported by the Church, but all this wi 
changed when the child becomes a man. Mahe ae 
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IV. The stream of active sympathy with the cause of reform. The Bible 
is the greatest agitator and reformatory agent in the world. We can not . 
study its teachings, but we are made to feel our duty to be workers for our 
fellow-men. Every great reform starts from the truth of God. We are 
coming to an age when the greatest moral and social problems. will press 
on us for recognition and settlement. The true solution of every such 
problem is in the Word of God rightly understood. Many of these diffi- 
culties can only be reached by a better trained class of children. We 
must enforce the relations of religious obligation in a broader way than in 
the past. It becomes the duty of the Christian to deal more conscien- 
tiously with his own body, that God has make a temple. The question of 
Christian temperance is sure to be a far broader and deeper question than 
in the past. The obligations also of care for our neighbor are of increas- 
ing importance, and the Sunday-school has very much to do in giving 
right ideas and directing wise efforts for reform. Children may not un- 
derstand or discuss the deep philosophy that underlies these great social 
and moral questions, yet they can be put into sympathy with the -right. 
We may, for instance, most wisely organize temperance and anti-tobacco 
societies among the children, and soon secure a generation in sympathy 
with cleanliness and godliness. We may train a race of young people fa- 
miliar with the facts and arguments, for reform, and accustomed to these 
methods of work. 

What we need to-day, more than any thing else in the Church, is a 
new journal devoted to the interests of our youth; not another paper for 
the Sunday-school lessons, but one that shall give direction and discussion 
to all these important questions that pertain to the future power and suc- 
cess of the Sunday-school as it seeks to train up stalwart Christian men 
and women for the coming century of Methodism. 


THE SUNDAY=SCHOOL. 
F. B. CARROLL, D. D. 


An the Christmas Conference, which met in Baltimore a century ago, 
the question was asked, “ What shall we do for the rising generation?” 
The answer to this question is the Sunday-school of American Methodism. 
As we now look back upon a hundred years of our history, it is natural 
for us to inquire: i ; 

(1.) What treatment has the Sunday-school received from Methodism? 
We answer, the names of the great Methodist leaders, both in England and 
America, are connected with the beginning and progress of the Sunday- 
school. John Wesley urged his people to adopt it. John Fletcher’s last 
work was laying the foundation of Sunday-schools in his parish. Thomas 
Coke, the great missionary bishop, was one of the first preachers in its be- 
half, and Francis Asbury, the “apostle of American Methodism,” was 
president of the conference in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1790, when 
the preachers resolved “heart and soul as one man to establish Sunday- 
schools in or near the places of public worship.” 

(2.) Three things would incline these great evangelists to the Sunday- 
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school: (a.) The relation which they understood the children to hold to 
. the Christian system. They have been redeemed by Christ, and are a 
part of his Church. They are the lambs of his fold, and properly belong 
within its visible inclosure. They are entitled to baptism, the sign of 
their redemption by Christ, and to careful Christian nurture. The Sunday 
school would feed these lambs. (6.) The high estimate they set upon a’ 
distinctively religious education. With Wesley, Coke, and Asbury, who 
led in the work of founding institutions of learning in England and Amer- 
ica, education wds to be essentially religious. With them nothing de- 
served the name of education which did not give the first place to religion. 
The Sunday-school would be a great aid to this. (c.) The practical philos- 
ophy of the Methodist movement, viz.: The great purpose of Jesus Christ 
to’ save the world is not subordinate to fixed forms and methods, but is 
frée’ to ‘seize upon and use new measures and methods, as the Spirit of 
God may direct, according to the need of the times. Out of this philoso- 
phy the great features of Methodist economy were born—field-preaching, 
lay-preaching, the itinerancy, the annual conference. A simple result of 
this philosophy was the organization of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1784. Methodism used both old and new things; it was not 
afraid of the new. It had set the old Gospel in new forms and methods, 
and it stood ready with strong faith and a glowing experience to welcome 
any means approved of God to hasten the world’s conversion. Of course, 
such a philosophy and spirit as this would take up the Sunday-school at 
once. John Wesley and Francis Asbury, who had called laymen to their 
aid in the pulpit, would be quick to make room for the large, unused lay 
force of the Church as religious teachers of the young. ’ 

~(3.) From the first Methodism looked upon the Sunday-school from its 
own standpoint of evangelism. Every measure, new and old, -was subjected 
to this test. So the Sunday-school. It was not a mere philanthropic agency ; 
it was spiritual; it was evangelical. “It seems,” says Wesley, “these 
schools will be one great means of reviving religion throughout the nation.” 
John Fletcher saw in the Sunday-school a power to stop two great sources 
of national corruption, ignorance and the profanation of the Lord’s day, a 
power which would speedily affect the whole country for good. “ Let 
God arise,” says Mr. Wesley, as he looked upon the Sunday-schools at 
Bolton, in which the children were being converted to God; “Let God 
arise and maintain his own cause out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings.” At the South Carolina Conference in 1790 the true missionary, 
evangelical idea of the Sunday-school was set forth. So from the first 
Methodism viewed the Sunday-school from its highest point of usefulness, 
and welcomed it into its providential, practical system for evangelizing the 
world. Protestantism owes much to the overflow of spiritual influence 
and power from Methodism. Does it not owe much to the spirit of evan- 
gelism which Methodism gave to the Sunday-school movement in the early 
years of its history? : 
: (4.) Furthermore, the hand of Methodism is visible upon all the great 
progressive measures of Sunday-school work. Francis Asbury in America 
and John Wesley in England were more instrumental in diffusing the sys- 
tem of gratuitous teaching than any other men of the times. Gratuitous 
teaching by teachers appointed for the purpose was the plan recommended 
by the South Carolina Conference above referred to in 1790. And this step 
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from hired to unpaid teachers was the first great advance in the spirit and 
method of Sunday-school work. John Fletcher had conceived the idea of 
a Sunday-school literature, and was about to begin work on it when death 
ended his labors. The Uniform and International System of Lessons we 
trace back to Dr. Vincent. The Sunday-school Institute was first suggested 
by Dr. Kidder. The names of Haygood, Cunnyngham, Carlisle, and Lyons— 
secretaries, authors, earnest workers—are now signs of power in the Sun- 
day-school work. (a) Methodism, naturally, has shared largely in results. 
At present the Methodism of the United States and Canada—the Method- 
ism organized into a Church a century ago, and then without one Sunday- 
school—numbers something more than 36,239 schools, with 2,453,331 teach- 
ers and scholars. In 1882 the two leading branches of Methodism in the 
United States reported 31,801 Sunday-schools, 291,900 officers and teachers, 
and 2,122,321 scholars. At the Methodist Ecumenical Conference, which 
met in London, England, in 1881, for the entire Methodism represented 
there were then 59,260 Sunday-schools, with 5,387,908 teachers and schol- 
ars. Great publishing houses supply these schools with instructive and 
wholesome literature and aids to study, and for their accommodation mill- 
ions of dollars are invested in church buildings and furniture. Note among 
the signs of the future rapid growth of Christianity, (1) The children of 
these schools are willing givers to the cause of education. (2) They have 
become a great aid in missionary work. During this centenary year the 
children of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, have begun a perma- 
nent fund to be used in pushing forward Sunday-school work in needy 
places—a noble and beautiful idea—children carrying forward missionary 
work for the children. Juvenile societies organized among the Sunday-school 
scholars are a prominent feature of woman’s missionary work. Thus the 
Sunday-school is co-operative with the great aggressive and benevolent 
agencies of the Church. 

(5.) The Sunday-school has clearly set forth the Savior’s idea of child- 
hood religion. It has interpreted to the faith and heart of the Church the 
words of Christ: ‘“‘Suffer the little children to come unto me,” and ‘“ Feed 
my lambs.” At the highest point of Sunday-school work the results are 
glorious. ‘The great majority,” says Dr. Kidder, “of all ministers, mis- 
sionaries, and communicants of all Protestant Churches in the world at this 
time are alumni of Sunday-schools.” During the year 1880 more than 125,- 
000 members were graduated from the Sunday-schools in the evangelical 
Churches of America. In 1882, of Sunday-school scholars in the Wesleyan 
Methodism of Great Britain 177,965 were over fifteen years of age, and 
93,127 were members of society or on trial as members. Since 1846 over 
a million converts have been reported in the Sunday-schools of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church alone. At a fair estimate the schools of other 
branches of Methodism will add a million more. This is at the rate of 
52,684 conversions annually for the past thirty-eight years. The conver- 
sions in our Sunday-schools more than equal the loss by death to the en- 
tire membership of Methodism. The figures show that the Sunday-school 
largely contains the Church of the future. 

(6.) The Sunday-school is a sign and bond of Christian unity. It has 
powerfully concentrated the forces of Protestantism upon Christ’s one great 
purpose to save the world. In the family the little child is the bond of 
unity; In it all hearts blend into one. So.it isin the Church. The great, 
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diverse family looks into the face of childhood and feels itself one. Where 
will you find another such token and bond of Christian unity as millions 
of children studying the same lesson on the same day, and thus forming 
an unbroken electric circle around the open pages of God’s Word? The 
Sunday-school thus refutes the charge of Romanism, that there is no spirit 
of unity underlying the various forms and names of Protestantism. 

(7.) The Sunday-school has become a wall of defense to sacred Scrip- 
ture. For it has brought the whole Church to the systematic study of the 
Bible, and the Bible wnderstood is its own best proof. The intellect, the 
heart, the scholarship of the Church are now given to the elucidation of 
the Bible in the interest of the children, and its truth shines out with its 
own peculiar glory as never before. The Sunday-school is a standing proof 
that there is, amid the blaze of scientific light in this nineteenth century, 
no decay of faith and no loss of interest in the Word of God. 

(8.) Glance at the ground for numerical advance. In the United States 
and British American provinces there are 9,146,028 teachers and scholars 
in the Sunday-school. The population of these countries is 53,951,175. 
More than one-sixth, then, of this entire population is in the Sunday-school. 
This is a fair showing for these countries. But the entire population of 
America is over one hundred million. Less than one-tenth of the popu- 
lation of this continent is now numbered in the Sunday-school. The vast 
countries of South America are almost an unknown land to this mighty 
agency for bringing the world to Christ; 153,000 teachers and scholars all 
told. In the United States, where we have 8,712,551 teachers and scholars, 
there are between eleven and twelve million more of suitable age to enter 
our Sunday-schools. Upon a wider view we find that less than one-sixth 
of the Protestant population of the globe is in the Sunday-school, and less 
than one-twentieth of the entire nominal Christian population of the world. 
And if we divide the entire estimated population of the globe into eighty- 
one equal parts, then the Sunday-school of to-day is but a fraction more 
than one of these parts. A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. The true 
ideal aim is to bring all this vast population to Christ. How one’s heart 
thrills as he thinks of a system of Sunday-schools and Sunday-school les- 
sons which shall embrace the children of the entire globe. America is now 
a great center of missionary operations. Chistianity is going to the East 
by way of the West. From Methodism, which has won its grandest results 
in the pulpit and Sunday-school on American soil, must go forth much of 
the evangelical Sunday-school work which is to be a great factor in bring- 
ing the world to Christ. 


7 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN ITS RELATION ‘TO THE 
CENTURY OF MBTHODISM. 


GEORGE L. CURTISS, D. D. ° 


THE founders of Methodism in England, and the organizers of Meth- 
odism in America saw with a clearness of mental vision almost prophetic 
that if she would make grand triumphs for the kingdom of Christ it must 
be from the ranks of the poor, and from among children. Methodism was 
wise in looking after the children. In so doing she now cares for the adults. 
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1. Methodism in her first epoch taught God’s Word and religious truth 
to poor children exclusively. 

2. Methodism’s second epoch was the gathering of all children and 
youth into her Sunday-schools, and then teaching them not only the ele- 
ments of religion, but advanced notions of pure and holy religion in per- 
sonal experience, together with some of the history, manners, and customs 
of Bible countries and people. 

3. Methodism’s third epoch I may be permitted to call the Vincentian 
period. In it has been the gathering of all children, youth and adults, into 
the school. In this epoch has been systematic teaching of the Bible in 
carefully arranged and well digested lessons, the work of home study, the 
carrying of the lessons of the Sunday-school into the family circle by home 
readings at family worship, the awakening in the minds of the whole 
Church a thirst for more knowledge of that wonderful Book all divine 
which came down from heaven, and in the souls of all that ‘hunger and 
thirst after righteousness,” which “shall be filled.” 

In this epoch the Sunday-school has become more the Church school 
and less the children’s school. It has caught the idea of the public schools, 
and inaugurated somewhat of a graded system. It has solved the question 
so perplexing to the lovers of youth, ‘What shall we do to retain the 
older boys and young men in the Sunday-school.” 

In this period of advance, conversion of soul and the knowledge of 
pardon of sin are insisted upon with an intensity worthy of the apostolic 
days. Personal experience of the highest character in religious life is in- 
sisted upon. Broad and liberal views of the plan of salvation are kept 
before the minds of the students of God’s Word. 

The teaching in the Sunday-schools of Methodism from the first has 
been adapted to the needs of the pupils. 

1. There were primary lessons—the alphabet of our present advanced 
system. : 

2. The second period demanded a large amount of memorizing of pas- 
sages of the Bible. The Sunday-school clung to the text. 

3. The present period of teaching depends not so much on the mem- 
orising of the text as upon a correct interpretation and understanding of 
the Word. The teacher needs religious knowledge, and then must impart 
the same. The battle cry of the teacher of this period is, “The new birth.” 
The teacher must be converted. The spirit he would have the pupil feel 
must first be felt by the teacher. He that would feed hungry souls must 
first be fed himself. He that would bring thirsting children and youth to 
the fountain opened in David’s house must first come to this fountain and 
slake his own thirst. : 

One noticeable fact is that in all the history of Methodist Sunday- 
schools there has never been a change of text-books, but the text-book, 
God’s written Word, the Holy Bible, has been in use always. In our pub- 
lic schools the text-books are frequently changed. Authors are ambitious 
to appear in print or have some pet notion to give the world, or suppose 
they have brought to light some new principle in science, and publishers 
desire to issue a taking text-book bearing their imprint, and so frequent 
changes occur, not always for the best. But in the Sunday-schools of Meth- 
odism the text-book never changes. It continues the same throughout the 


generations, 
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1, At first Sunday-schools existed only during the Summer and early 
Autumn months. The cold winds and frosts of approaching Winter checked 
their ardor and soon hurried them into Winter quarters. 

2. In a few places brave hearts willingly made the sacrifice of time, 
and braved the storms and held the Sunday-school all the year round. 

3. At the present day full one-half, if not more, of the Sunday-schools 
are continued all the year. The lessons thus learned in Summer are not 
forgotten in Winter. » a . 

It is profitable to speak of the merits of the Sunday-school of the 


resent epoch. 
r QE The Sunday-school of Methodism attacks all sin and all forms of 


vice in a strong manner. han ase os ‘ 

II. The Sunday-school of Methodism teaches Christianity and patriot- 
ism of the highest type. It says, Live under your government as though 
it were the gift of God. Be obedient to governors as unto the Lord. 
Obedience to law is its watchword. There is no safety for the nation but 
in regard for the law. If there are laws offensive in character and detri- 
mental to private interests seek by legal measures to alter and amend. 

Our Sunday-schools have taught morals and wrought reformation, 
They have done what armed and clubbed policemen have never been able 
to do. Were it not for the existence of Churches and Sunday-schools in 
the United States to such a remarkable extent, the government would re- 
quire an armed police force a third of a million strong to maintain any 
thing bearing the semblance of the present order. 

III. The Sunday-school of Methodism antagonizes the most popular 
sins of the day, attacking them in their strongholds in a manner so vigor- 
ous as to cause them to feel the full force of the law of righteousness. 

The wine-cup has carried its thousands down the broad way to ignoble - 
graves and sent immortal souls to eternal destruction. Families have been 
pauperized, children orphaned, wives brought into a state worse than 
widowhood, morals debauched, property squandered, and sorrow spread 
every where. 

The card-table, with its spotted pasteboards, by means of which gam- 
blers ply their trade, has fastened upon many in youth and held to them 
through strong manhood’s years. It has squandered fortunes, stolen time, 
broken hearts, driven away serious thoughts, engendered strife, and often 
wrought self-murder, 

Dancing and the ball-room, twin sisters, have wound their seductive 
folds around youth, giddy and gay, and led them into sin and folly, until 
it is a difficult task to dislodge the evil possession. Dancing in its appeal 
to the heart for its possession touches a cord of passion which vibrates in 
the whole of the unregenerate heart and continues its vibrations until 
either death carries the victim into an eternity of pain, or grace by faith 
changes the heart from the lion to the lamb in a sound conversion. 

The, theater, that professes to be the school of the passions wherein all 
the subtle powers of the human heart may be delineated on the stage, is 
the inveterate foe to the Church, and persistently seeks to crush out all 
religious tendencies. 

Impure literature that silently comes into the home under the garb 
of an angel of light and the apostle of culture, steals away the mind from 
solid thought, the heart from sober reflections, and fills the whole being 
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with fancies to the exclusion of religion. These five popular forms of sin 
are antagonized by Methodist Sunday-schools with determination, and 
their bad tendencies are exposed, seductive influences blunted, power for 
evil broken, and brotherhood with the darker kinds of sin brought to light. 

IVY. The Sunday-school of Methodism teaches profound reverence for 
the great commands of God. It says with emphasis, ‘All must be observed, 
the least as well as the greatest.”” Obedience to parents, the reverent 
worship of God alone, the strict observance of the Sabbath-day, the scru- 
pulous observance of the rights of others are matters of constant teaching. 
They are the central thoughts of all our lessons. They form the golden 
texts for every Sabbath of the year. They are becoming interwoven with 
the web and woof of our every-day life. 

Y. The Sunday-school of Methodism has always taught and is now 
teaching the necessity for conversion of the soul. “Ye must be born 
again.” It teaches that ‘the wages of sin is death,” that “we have an 
advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ, the righteous, who is the propiti- 
ation for our sins, and not for ours only, but for the sins of the whole 
world,” and that “the blood of Jesus Christ cleanses from all sin.” 

The Sunday-school of Methodism does not teach that the little child, 
when converted, must become a stilted, old-age Christian, banishing sun- 
shine from the heart, life from the soul, and buoyancy from the nature, 
but it must have the “religion of childhood,” a soul changed, a nature 
refined, a taste elevated, a hearty enjoyment for all those things in which 
a Christian child may rejoice. Conversion does not destroy the relish a 
child has for pleasant things and delightful associations, but it whets the 
appetite for all of these after the highest kind. Conversion opens the 
spiritual eyes to the enjoyment of nature’s God in ways the unconverted 
child can not know. 

The uniform lesson system was a happy thought, quickly employed to 
its fullest measure in the Methodist Sunday-schools. With this came bet- 
ter teaching, more thorough preparation of the lessons for the school hour, 
a “lesson center, about which all the exercises revolve,” and an opportu- 
nity to unite the pulpit more nearly with the Sunday-school by the 
preacher being able to discuss those topics about which all are studying. 
It was a short step to the international uniform lesson system. Enthusi- 
asm was kindled in this work. Leading minds of the Churches said, 
Here is a something which is destined to unify and develop the forces of 
God’s children. 

The international uniform lesson system presents a grand thought. In 
the fold of Methodism at least four million scholars are now studying the 
same lessons each Sabbath. On these hosts of Methodist Sunday-school 
workers and students of God’s Word the sun never sets. While the sun 
‘belts the earth in its rays of light, the Sunday-schools of Methodism belt 
the earth with a light that shall yet outshine the sun and rival the noon- 
day in its glory. While the light of the sun stimulates the growth of old 
earth’s covering, painting her carpet green, her roses red, her daffodils 
yellow, and violets blue, the light of the Sunday-school is touching human 
hearts, warming them into joy, refining into love, cultivating into sympa- 
thy, purifying to perfectness, and. leading a host of redeemed souls up the 
shining way, and into the kingdom where there is no need of the light of 
the sun or moon, for the Lamb is the light thereof. 
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What will be the school of the future in Methodism? Can it be made 
more than now? Will Methodism utilize this force and add to it? I may 
not be able to indicate how the school of the Church will be made to ex- 
cel the present, for the necessities of the times will develop these, but I 
do know that what has been done by men can be improved by men. Men 
must not stand still. Great ideas are born to live. The accumulated 
wisdom and experience in good ways of work of the past century dawns 
upon the incoming eentury of Methodism to enable her to start on a plane 
far above that from which our fathers started. Shall Methodism keep on 


the plane of the present, and only maintain a dead level? Rather, shall | 


not our loved Methodism be on a continuously ascending grade in meth- 
ods, skill, work, and success? If now Methodist Sunday-schools enroll 
four million scholars, at the end of the second century she may enroll 
forty millions. If the converts of Methodist Sunday-schools during the 
century closing have been two millions, during the Incoming century they 
ought to reach twenty millions. : 
When the cycles of time shall end, and the uncycled eternity begins, 
and God’s host of redeemed souls shall be gathered into his fold, and they 
shall strike their harps of praise, and sing hallelujah to the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world, it will not be the smallest number who 
shall have washed their robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb through the earnest teaching of the Sunday-schools of Methodism. 





METHODISM AND MopDBRN SUNDAY=SCHOOLS. 
CHAS. B. GALLOWAY, D. D. 


Tux Sunday-school has passed its apologetic period. Its right to live 
has been demonstrated by the spiritual achievements it has wrought, by 
the marvelous history it has written. We have no longer to plead for its 
existence, but rather to restrain the unwisdom and guide the zeal of its 
friends. It is no more considered an accident in the annals of the Church, 
or an expedient to meet an emergency, but a vigorous and essential mem- 
ber of the body of Christ. Though slow of recognition and adoption by 
the Churches as a divinely authorized agency for the spread of the Gospel, 
it now commands a foremost place, and is crowned with the sovereignty 
of success. 

I do not mean to intimate that an ideal has been attained ; that there 
is not yet much crudeness of conception and administration; that dangers 
are not to be feared and important modifications made; but this must be 
admitted: Its value is so universally and thoroughly appreciated that no 
Church can neglect it without large and lamented loss. Such indifference 
is a sure prophecy of failure, and the slothful Church “ must neither won- 
der nor complain if heaven leaves her nothing to nurse but her own des- 
olation.” 

But my purpose this evening is rather to bring former things to 
remembrance than to philosophize and prophesy, to see what the Church- 


rect: has done, and not to discuss its methods and needs, its dangers and 
uties. 


. 
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As early as 1736 Mr. Wesley organized a school in his parish at Savan- 
nah, Georgia,’in which children were taught “to read, write, and cast ac- 
counts,” and to receive a rather excessive amount of catechising. Upon 
this enterprise divine blessing rested, and many of the pupils “were, at 
their earnest and repeated desire, admitted to the Lord’s table.” Mr. 
oo characterizes the success of the movement in his journal: 

, about this time we observed the Spirit of God to move upon the 
minds of many of the children. They began more carefully to attend to 
the things that were spoken, both at home and at church, and a remarka- 

ble’ seriousness appeared in their whole behavior and conversation.” 

This has been aptly termed ‘“‘a prototype of the modern Sunday-school,” 
and deserves a more conspicuous place in its history. The school was 
crude and short-lived, but it was a prophecy of things to come. I would 
not pluck one flower from the crown that adorns the brow of Robert 
Raikes, the reputed father of modern Sunday-schools—all honors to his 
name—but it is history, known and read of all intelligent Methodists, that 
Hannah Ball, a young Methodist at High Wycombe, organized a school in 
1767, fourteen years before Robert Raikes began his at Gloucester. And, 
further, that the idea of a Sunday-school was first suggested to Raikes by 
a Methodist lady of England, who afterward became the wife of Samuel 
Bradburn, one of Mr. Wesley’s most efficient and distinguished ministers. 
She urged the immediate establishment of a school, aided in its organiza- 
tion, became one of the teachers, and marched with Raikes in the first 
and famous procession of ragged children from the school-room to the 
parish church. So, as it has been truly said, Raikes’s ‘Sunday-school 
scheme had a Methodist origin, and received a Methodist baptism at its 
birth.” Mr. Wesley was the first man in England to give these schools 
public approval, and predicted that they would become “ nurseries tor 
Christians,” and “one great means for reviving religion throughout the 
nation.” Indeed, our great founder became so enthusiastic over the 
mighty spiritual possibilities locked up in the movement that he wrote 
to a friend in 1788: “JI verily believe these Sunday-schools are the noblest 
specimens of charity which have been set on foot in England since the 
time of William the Conqueror.” 

After this warm commendation and repeated exhortations to his preach- 
ers, we are not surprised that Sunday-schools multiplied so rapidly among 
the “Societies.” In 1786 there were five hundred children in the school 
of his Society at Bolton, and the number increased the following year to 
eight hundred, taught by eighty “ masters.” And it was at Bolton, and in 
Methodist schools, that the important change from paid to volunteer teach- 
ers was first made. In the same year, at Chestershire, were nearly seven 
hundred children under regular masters. Into all denominations of the 
United Kingdom swept this “mighty wave of light,” and in only three 
years after Wesley’s published account in the Arminian Magazine ‘“‘ there 
were more than two hundred thousand children already in them.” 


“Not to one Church alone 
The voice prophetic came,” 


but each caught an inspiration, and urged forward the grand movement. 
Now, after a hundred years, from 1780 to 1880, it has been estimated that 
Protestant Christendom contained not less than one and a half million of 
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teachers and twelve and a half millions of pupils, an aggregate of at least 
fourteen millions. 

‘But for the purpose of this centennial occasion we are more con- 
cerned about the history of Sunday-schools in America. And that leads 
me to say that we are this evening commemorating the centenary of an in- 
stitution that had no existence in this New World one hundred years ago 
in the old Christmas Conference. In that historic assembly of heroic, 
apostolic men there was no discussion of the Sunday-school, and no advo- 
cate of it as a possible evangelical agency. Other methods and forces of 
spiritual conquest were considered and employed, but the modern Sunday- 
school, which has attained such magnitude, had there no advocate or 
' apologist. It was nearly two years after that conference adjourned before 
the first Sunday-school in America (after the experiment of Wesley in 
Savannah) was organized. And, like many other epochal facts in the his- 
tory of American Methodism, the honor of its origination belongs to 
Francis Asbury. It was in the year 1786, and at the house of Thomas 
Crenshaw, in Hanover County, Virginia, and God set his seal of approval 
on it by anointing one of its little company to be an honored and useful 
minister of the Gospel. Nearly five years thereafter, in 1790, the institu- 
tion was formally incorporated into the Church, and an ordinance passed 
by the conferences establishing Sunday-schools for the instruction of 
“poor children, white and black.” The action had on that occasion is 
thus recorded in the minutes: “Let us labor as the heart and soul of one 
man to establish Sunday-schools in or near the place of worship. Let 
persons be appointed by the bishops, elders, deacons, or preachers to 
teach (gratis) all that will attend and have capacity to learn, from six 
o’clock in the morning to ten, and from two o’clock in the afternoon till 
six, where it does not interfere with public worship. The council shall 
compile a proper school-book to teach them learning and piety.” And 
this, we are told, is the first official recognition of Sunday-schools as a dis- 
tinct department of labor by any American Church. From that small be- 
ginning the movement spread rapidly in every direction until the little 
company became a great army. On April 2, 1827, in the city of New York, 
the “Sunday-school Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church” was or- 
ganized, and at its first anniversary “ 10,290 teachers, 63,240 scholars, besides 
2,000 managers and visitors,’ were reported. This society flourished until 
1833, when it was merged into the “ Bible, Sunday-school, and Tract Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” In 1836 this cumbersome, three-fold or- 
ganization was dissolved, and in 1840, in the goodly city of Baltimore, con- 
nected with so much thrilling Methodist history, an association was formed 
with the old title, which has continued with wonderful success to the pres- 
ent day. A like progress marked the heroic enterprise of every branch of 
the Wesleyan family, until the little cloud no larger than a man’s hand : 
overcast the broad heavens of our entire continent, and shed its life-giving 
waters upon almost every neighborhood. Now, instead of the small band 
in the Virginia cottage of Mr. Crenshaw, there are more than fifty thou- 
sand Methodist Sunday-schools in the United States and Canada, taught 
by four hundred and ten thousand teachers, and attended by three mill- 
ion one hundred. thousand pupils. Connected with all denominations we 
have to-day, in the United States and Canada, in round numbers, eighty- 
five thousand ‘Sunday-schools, nine hundred thousand officers and teach- 
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ers, and seven million two hundred thousand scholars, a total of over 
eight millions of persons actively engaged in Sunday-school work. Thus 
it will be seen that the Methodists represented in this Centenary Confer- 
ence claim to-day nearly one-half of all the Sunday-schools and Sunday- 
school pupils in all the evangelical denominations of the Western World. 

But these bare facts and figures, marvelous as they are, do not indi- 
cate the full progress of the enterprise. The modern Sunday-school idea 
itself is a growth. Its first suggestion and initial development was as a 
moral police institution. Its avowed purpose was to restrain the depreda- 
tions of ragged hoodlums upon personal property, and their shameless 
desecrations of the holy Sabbath. The divine idea of Christian nurture 
was subordinate to this end. Its second stage of progress was eleemosyn- 
ary and educational, furnishing free tuition to the poor and ignorant 
“white and black.” Then followed thé nursery idea, voiced by Mr. Wes- 
ley in his prophecy that these schools would become “ nurseries for Chris- 
tians.” This was the popular conception df the Sunday-school’s mission 
until the dawning, a few years ago, of the “international lesson system” 
of Bible study. Now it is known as the school of the Church, in which 
infant and adult,' parent and child are exhorted alike to become reverent 
and humble students. The scope of the Sunday-school has so enlarged 
that the old ‘nursery idea,” which did long and faithful service, has been 
discarded, and now it is fast becoming the teaching institute of the Church 
for old and young. At the anniversary of the American Sunday-school 
Union some years ago a distinguished teacher said: “TI call such an in- 
stitution our great national university. Its faculty are the Christian men 
and women who teach in these schools; its students, the millions of Amer- 
ican youths; its curriculum of study, beginning with Moses and all the 
prophets, and teaching them in all the Scriptures the things that pertain 
to our Lord Jesus Christ.” This is a grand conception, an inspiring pros- 
pect. When it shall be more fully accomplished—when the adult popula- 
tion of the Church shall unite with the children in the regular systematic 
study of God’s Word—a Pisgah height will have been reached, from which 
we may view the land of millennial triumph and joy. And, to conform 
to this larger conception, at least one member of the Methodist family 
represented here has substituted the word “persons” for “children” in 
the old disciplinary statute that required a Sunday-school to be organized 
‘“‘ wherever ten children can be found.” 

Now, let us consider what have been some of the direct and divine re- 
sults of the Sunday-school to our beloved Methodism. 

And, first, it has been an efficient means of bringing souls to Christ. Mul- 
tiplied thousands have been led to the Savior by this instrumentality. Be- 
fore the year 1846 no record was kept of the number converted in our 
’ Sunday-schools; but since then the Sunday-school Union of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church alone reports over one million conversions. From the 
best estimates I could gather the number of souls led to Christ last year 
by the Sunday-schools of the various bodies represented in this Centenary 
Conference will reach 125,000. A distinguished religious author has said : 
“Tt is a well-known fact that Sunday-schools and revivals are to a great 
extent identified; that the noblest triumphs of God’s grace have often been 
found in these nurseries of knowledge, virtue, and piety.” The elder Dr. 
Tyng once said that in a ministry of thirty-one years he had received from 
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the Sunday-schools over three hundred youths of both sexes, while two 
hundred others had been received from the resulting influence of previous 
Sunday-school instruction. And thus the Church has advanced to a proper 
appreciation of child piety and profession. 

Secondly, tt has developed and utilized vast latent resources in the Church. 
Year by year it is commanding a larger per cent of the ablest, best talent 
and consecrated piety. It is not unworthy of the ripest scholarship and 
most brilliant attainments. Idle pens have been kept busy to meet its 
growing demands. Books have multiplied on every subject that would aid 
to a clearer interpretation of the Scriptures. Commentaries, dictionaries, 
cyclopedias, maps, charts, and volumes of Bible geography, chronology, 
biography, history, etc., have been prepared for its use. And this depart- 
ment of labor has become the post of honor. But it was not always so. 
It once was subordinate, and corfsidered effeminate, unmanly. But the 
jeers of the Gloucester populace at Robert Raikes and Sophia Bradburn 
have been converted into peans of praise. To-day the most polished writ- 
ers, profound scholars, eloquent pulpit orators, earnest evangelists, and 
broad ecclesiastical statesmen are devoting their noblest powers to this 
honored and “loved employ.” By the brilliant history the Sunday-school 
has written the Church has learned that it is the spirit of a man, and God’s 
blessing upon it, that ennobles and sanctifies position. To be a door-keeper 
under divine appointment is as exalted and exalting as to wear a seraph’s 
robes or bear the messages of heaven on the wings of an archangel. Any 
work which God appoints is honorable above ajl earthly distinctions. And 
our reward is not according to position, but fidelity in it, whether high or 
low. The soldier who fights in the ranks is as deserving of honor as the 
general who plans and commands. And in the Lord’s army it is so. A 
Sunday-school teacher occupies a place no less praiseworthy than a true 
minister of God, be he deacon or bishop. 

Thirdly, the Sunday-school has been an important and efficient aid to 
family religious culture. The Sunday-school supplements, but in no sense 
is a substitute for home religion. It is auxiliary to every divine agency, 
and antagonistic to none. If it relaxed parental obligation and solicitude; 
if it relegated home instruction to other hands; if it in any way apologized 
or atoned for non-attendance upon the preaching of the Word, we might 
well pray for the day to perish wherein it was born. But such are not the 
facts of history. In this movement wisdom has been justified of her chil- 
dren, and the prophecy of its birth divinely fulfilled. The solemn warn- 
ing often heard—that the Sunday-school is undermining parental conscience, 
causing sad neglect of family training, and is adjourning the whole subject 
of religion from the home to the Church—might well occasion alarm if it 
had foundation in fact. But I rejoice ‘to believe that just the reverse is 
true. A few such pitiable and paradoxical instances may be found, but 
they no more sustain the statement than one swallow makes a Summier: 
On the contrary, the Sunday-school has stirred with a new life thousands 
of prayerless, hopeless homes. The child’s preparation for his class on 
Sunday morning has stimulated the thought and zeal of many an indiffer- 
ent parent, and its little reward cards, lesson papers, and reading books 
carried home have borne the fragrance of a new hope—have flashed a beam 
of beautiful light into a dark place. And thus the old prophetic statement 
has been verified, ‘‘ And a little child shall lead them.” I doubt not that 
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hundreds of parents have thus been led to a higher life, and to rejoice 
in the sweetest possibilities of divine grace to one who has become negli- 
gent, or has abated a jot or tittle of prayerful solicitude. The home is the 
first and divinest school of character. Nothing can usurp its functions, 
impair its sacred authority, or discount its blessed ministries without seri- 
ous hurt to the kingdom of heaven. Duties there neglected are never per- 
formed. The venerable Dr. Lovick Pierce never uttered wiser words than 
when he said: ‘A child spoiled in the nursery can seldom be remedied 
in the sanctuary.” The Sunday-school, rightly understood, puts a premium 
upon parenthood, and exalts at once its solemn obligations and glorious 
opportunities. They are thus urged to ‘‘all diligence,” in keeping both 
their own and the hearts of their children. ‘The parent holds a mystic 
key that no other hand can fit to the wards of its locks,” is a truth as mo- 
mentous as it is beautiful. 

Fourthly, 7 has conserved our denominational distinctiveness and esprit de 
corps. The Sunday-school has been of peculiar value to our Methodism. 
In connection with the class-meeting it has been the great conservator of 
our denominational life—carefully preserving and utilizing the rich har- 
vests of evangelistic toil. In the earlier years we had itinerant evangelists, 
but no pastors. The one business of our preachers was to preach, and to 
meet the demands of a sparsely settled country, each became a homeless 
wanderer—“ a voice crying in the wilderness.”” They had no time for the 
quiet, delightful, technical works of the pastor. Like a moving column 
upon the field of battle, they were always on a charge—hastening to the 
pointof greatest danger and highest duty. They were apocalyptic messen- 
gers flying in the midst of the heavens—ever moving, never resting. Now 
to supply this necessary lack of pastoral care, visiting from house to house 
and instructing the children in every place—the Sunday-school seems to 
have been specially appointed by Providence. In origin, synchronous with 
the great Methodist movement, they have been mutually helpful, and their 
careers alike marvelous. So while the Sunday-school has been eminently 
useful to all evangelical denominations, in our Methodism it has been con- 
spicuously valuable. Preserving the fruits of a revival ministry, it has 
saved multitudes to the Church who would otherwise have found a spirit- 
ual home in other denominations. Concerning our Methodist esprit de 
corps, it has attached our children to the Church with intelligent convic- 
tions and tender sympathies. So true is this that, in after years, amid the 
memories of childhood, the Church is no less vivid and distinct than the 
old home itself. 

One of the most distinguished ministers of this country, with a world- 
wide fame, returned unannounced after nearly forty years’ absence, to the 
home of his childhood from which he had removed at seven years of age. 

“The place was reached at night. In the early morning he started out, 
without guide or inquiry of any one, to see if he could find the old home- 
stead. But after long wandering and failure, he inquired for the Method- 
ist. Church. From that point he took his bearings, and went straight to 
the door. Three times every Sabbath he had traveled the distance from 
his home to the church, and that path worn smooth by his little feet could 
not be forgotten. So he had first to find the house of God in‘order to reach 
and recognize the home of his birth. Other streets, places, and faces had 
faded from memory, but the way from the family altar to the Lord’s tem- 
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ple was yet radiant and fragrant. That place is Tuscaloosa, Alabama, and 
that distinguished minister is a member of this Centenary Conference and 
the acknowledged leader of all modern Sunday-school workers, the Rev. 
Dr. John H. Vincent. And so this institution has bound many a child to 
the Church with ties too strong ever to be broken by the vicissitudes of 
subsequent life. That it may become more and more efficient in develop- 
ing a denominational vitality among us, we need to educate our children 
more thoroughly and specifically in the distinctive doctrines and polity of 
Methodism. They have only to understand our system fully to appreci- 
ate and not to underrate it. We have lost much by a boasted liberality 
which has often degenerated into a sickly latitudinarianism. The Ecu- 
menical Conference, which met in Old City Road Chapel, London, in 1881, 
issued an official address ‘to the ministers and members of all Methodist 
Churches throughout the world,” in which occurs this declaration and 
earnest exhortation: ‘“ We recognize as of the highest importance the con- 
version and nurture of children. To this end let them be solemnly con- 
secrated to God in Christian baptism, and let us observe with pious care 
all the obligations of the baptismal covenant. They should be taught at 
home and in all our Sunday-schools the doctrines of our Church, and be ed- 
ucated in all the principles of our holy Christianity.” These words need 
the emphasis of universal practice. f= 

Passing by many other results of this great institution which has been 
an impetus and benediction to our Methodism, I conclude with a few 
words of prophecy: The Church of the future that is to rank first in evan- 
gelical achievement, that accomplishes most in winning a redeemed World 
to Christ, is the one that will wield most wisely this divine arm of service. 
The work of the evangelist is to be transferred largely from the field to 
the school; the pulpit is not to lose its power, but the pen is to become 
a more potent factor. When Frederick the Great heard on a certain oc- 
casion that his army had suffered defeat, he exclaimed, “ We must educate!” 
He would make the spelling-book defend the laurels of German chivalry. 
In the school-room he would rear a better disciplined and more courage- 
ous, patriotic soldiery. His words rang like a trumpet through the em- 
pire, and marvelous were the results. A distinguished writer has truly 
observed that, “In a philosophical analysis of the forces that have wrought 


. the autonomy of the German empire and her present greatness and glory, 


the chief place must be given to the kindergarten, the gymnasium, and 
the university.” And so from the Church-school we are to recruit the 
army of our Great Captain with soldiers as chivalrous and loyal as our 
fathers, and spiritually of a no less sturdy brawn and brain. Edmund 
Burke’s ringing words, “ Education is the cheap defense of nations,” have 
passed into a proverb. But if I would venture a watchword for the Meth- 
odism of the next hundred years, it would be this: “Bible training is the 
bulwark of Christianity.” A systematic and thorough knowledge of rev- 
elation is the pledge and prophecy of the Church’s purity and triumph. 
When the Word of God is hid in the hearts of the people, they have a 
royal panoply of strength, defensive against all forms of error, and offen- 
sive for the pulling down of strongholds. The forces marshaled for the 
overthrow of Christianity are as subtle, powerful, and ageressive to-day as 
in any period of the past. The forms of opposition have changed, but the 
hostility is no less intense. Dangers beset us on every hand. The achieve- 
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ments of the past, grand and divine as they may appear, have not pur- 
chased immunity from possible perils. And I verily believe, Christian 
brethren, that among the mightiest agencies for the world’s conquest is 
this long-neglected but now enthroned and honored department of our 
service. 


THE SUNDAY=SCHOOL: ITS LESSON AND ITS 
‘TEACHER. 


ANDREW LONGACRE, D. D. 


Aut living things change as they grow. . The Sunday-school is a very 
different thing to-day from what it was when it started among the vagrant 
children of an English factory town. It is a school still, but with larger 
ideas and a wider scope. Its changes have really been, however, a sort of 
going back to a still earlier type. As an Italian peasant building his cot- 
tage will sometimes light on the rathe substructures of an ancient temple 
or villa, so the Sunday-school workers of to-day have discovered that their 
schools rest upon most venerable traditions. Schools for Bible study are 
older than much of the Bible itself. Not to go back forty centuries to 
Abraham teaching God’s law to his tribal household, and passing by the 
schools of the Jewish Church for many ages, we know that at the time of 
Christ there were schools for Scripture study connected with every syna- 
gogue. If such a school were wanting, the men of the place stood excom- 
municated till one was set up. In those schools the methods were like 
our own—by question and answer. The Rabbins had even a form of les- 
son analysis not unlike the “Five W’s” or Dr. Vincent’s “Four P’s and 
four D’s.” It was made of the consonants of the word paradise—p, r, d, 
s,—each letter being the initial for a particular line oi inquiry. 

It was in such a school our Lord was found, “sitting in the midst of - 
the doctors” (that is to say, the teachers), “both hearing them and asking 
them questions.” And that text gives the very root idea of the true 
school. It is where instruction is given by question and answer; not one 
speaking while the others listen, but both speaking. ; 

We do not expect children to learn the rudiments of any science with- 
out such school instruction. They must recite the lessons they are taught 
to make sure of knowing them. If our children are ever to acquire the 
rudiments of the greatest of all sciences it must be in this same way. 

We have public schools at great cost for secular training. It would be 
a dark outlook were there no schools for the higher knowledge. Shall we 
be less concerned for the greater? 

While the Bible is the one study of the Sunday-school, it can not be 
studied simply as any other book might be. Its words are unlike all 
others; “they are spirit and life;” they are “the words of eternal life.” 

Had you written an earnest message to your son you could not be satis- 
fied to learn that he had carefully analyzed your expressions, studied your 
phrases, traced out your allusions, but had failed to comply with your. 
wishes. Will God be pleased if we turn his message into a matter of 
verbal study? 

There is indeed scope for large and varied study of the Bible. It has 

29 
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lessons to charm the youngest and to awaken interest in the curious. But 
there is always a danger lest the subsidiary study should be made the more 
prominent. In the very wealth of helps and illustrations there is danger 
that the living Word may be overlaid and forgotten. Dr. Vincent some- 
where contrasts Homer’s Iliad with the Bible. The first, with all its noble 
beauty, is but a tomb—its author dead. The Bible is the palace of a living 
King, meaningless and idle unless it brings us into his presence. 

The Church recognizes this as the aim of the Sunday-school in making 
the annual inquiry for the number who have been converted. The an- 
swers to this question are deeply significant. In one conference, which 
probably does not differ from others, the number of conversions of the 
Sunday-school scholars has been for years more than half of the whole 
number of probationers received. 

But the conversion of the children is but the smaller part of the Sun- 
day-school work of to-day. That is but the alphabet. Beyond it lies the 
whole science of Christian truth and life. Thus it is that the idea of teach- 
ing children has expanded into that of a school for the whole Church. The 
Sunday-school aims now distinctly and openly to provide a place for every 
member of the Church and for many more, and in conformity with this 
the whole scope and character of the lessons has risen. The best minds in 
all the Churches are laboring in this direction. Many an intelligent Chris- 
tian who long ago was graduated as he thought from the Sunday-school 
will find, if he makes the trial, that there is much now for him to learn of 
which he has not dreamed. The Christian in these days who is too far 
advanced for the Sunday-school has need to be very ripe for heaven. There 
is little left for him in this world. 

In a school the center of every thing is the teacher. He is the pivot 
on which all turns. He is more than methods and systems, however per- 
fect. He is more important in the Sunday-school than the superintendent. 
Yet there used to prevail a notion that any body could fill the place. If 
, an idle young person were out of place everywhere else he might do for 
this. If he were a member of the Church or not; if he had any power of 
conveying thought or not; if he had the least interest in children or not— 
it made no difference. Here was a bench and a row of bright, quick, 
eager, sensitive boys, candidates for immortality, and here was God’s most 
holy Word; it would be a great favor if he would undertake to be a teacher. 
Perhaps he could not have taught them any thing to save his life had he 
done his best; but he often made no effort to do even his best. He came 
when it suited him and was absent by the same rule. The form of a les- 
son he had not studied was gone over without interest. When it was 
done he was tired, and so were the boys. He felt no concern that they 
knew no more than when he began. The session over, they were nothing 
to him, and he was only a mystery or an amusement to them. I have not 
meant to make a caricature, but only to sketch in rude outline a curious 
variety of the species now happily extinct. Nothing more marks the ad- 
vance of the Sunday-school of to-day than the character of its teachers. In 
every school there are found able and educated men and women, many of 
them filling the highest positions in and out of the Church. While there 
remains work for the young in teaching those still younger, there are those 
equal to the highest demands of the time. 

Among all these is the widely confessed need of a special consecration 
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for this service. The care of the rudest class in a mission school is felt to 
be a trust from God. For them, as truly as for our own little ones, it was 
said: “Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones; for I say 
unto you that in heaven their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father which is in heaven.” 

Passing over all that is mysterious in this declaration, it plainly ad- 
monishes us that service for the least comes up before God. 

No Christian can feel able to bring-even a “little one” to Christ by 
any power of his own. It is God’s work, and he only can qualify us for 
it. That he may do so there needs the entire surrender of our hearts 
to him. 

There is scarce need to speak of the advance in methods of special 
training of teachers. For years able books have issued from the press 
of the various Churches aiming at this. Dr. Vincent’s ‘Church School” 
has been a power for good for a dozen years. Dr. Trumbull’s ‘Teaching 
and Teachers’’ is enough to open a new era in a teacher’s life. There are 
scholarly works that bring within the reach of an hour’s study the fruits 
of years of reading. They are not meant to teach with, as a good teacher 
soon finds. But they help grandly to study and to prepare to teach. 

Then there are normal classes forming in the larger schools for the 
training of teachers. Schools soon found that the best teachers are those 
of their own rearing, and by this means they make of them the best that 
can be. 

Still higher is the work attempted by what are now well known as 
Sunday-school institutes. If sometimes these have failed to arouse the in- 
terest they should have done, it is from not making them sufficiently at- 
tractive and authoritative. There are in all the Churches men who have 
won reputation by their mastery of some branch of learning or some form 
of work. When such men speak there will always be interested listeners. 
Teachers by scores who can not take time merely to swell the numbers of 
any sort of assembly will crowd to be taught by one who can open to 
them the way to better service. Such conductors and leaders will never 
fail to make successful “institutes.” 

There is an immense responsibility upon us Methodists of America to 
do the best Sunday-school work. Of all the scholars in such schools in the 
world to-day, one-half, or seven and a half millions, are in the United States, 
and of these, one-third are in the Sunday-schools of the various branches 
of our Church. God’s favor to us in the past binds us to the utmost fidel- 
ity for the future. What the Sunday-school has been, what it has become, 
we see. How vital its work is to the well-being of the country, and to 
the salvation of men, we can partly understand. What it shall be in its 
further and nobler development, and what it shall yet do, lie hidden from 
- our sight. But they shall be what we shall make them under God. 

Shall we not look forward to a larger proportion of conversions? “Not 
content with saving one-tenth, or one-third, or one-half of those confided 
to us—the rest fled we know not whither—instead of this balancing of aw- 
ful loss with insufficient gains, shall we not hope for such success as will 
enable us, with reverent gladness, to echo the words of the Chief Shep- 
herd, ‘ Of those that thou gavest me have I lost none yale 

Shall we not multiply with increasing rapidity our schools for those 
who most need us, but who wait till we come to them? 
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And, lastly, shall we not so raise the standard of our instruction that 
these schools shall become the veritable “ gymnasia” of the Church, lead- 
ing the whole people up to their best and fullest service for Christ, mak- 
ing every Sunday-school in the land a recruiting-office and drill-room for 
the soldiers of his victorious army? 


iY 


‘THE SUNDAY=SCHOOL. 
E. BARRETT PRETTYMAN. 


Let us devoutly give thanks to God for what he has wrought in the 
past century. Let us specially thank God for what he has wrought through 
the instrumentality of Methodism. And now let us turn inquiringly to- 
ward the century that is before us. What does the coming century de- 
mand of us? Experience is said to be the best teacher. With’a century 
of such teaching, we are required to do better work than was done in the 
past. Not only does the world move, the world of thought and sensibil- 
ity and action, but it moves with constantly accelerating velocity. We 
live more in a year than our fathers lived in a decade. The activities and 
appliances of this age enable us to do more work in a year than our fath- 
ers could do in a decade. Men of heroic mold were they, and their record 
is on high. If we would not be degenerate sons of noble sires, we must 
accomplish what they would have accomplished had they lived in our day. 
No department of work for Christ has advanced more—indeed, we firmly 
believe none has advanced so much—recently as work in the Sunday-school 
department. No previous age has given so much attention to the young. 
The most striking characteristic of the present time, indeed, is the universal 
recognition of the importance of childhood. Authors, poets, and states- 
men are beginning to understand the capacities, the claims, and the rights 
of the child. 

What a wonderful being is a little child, with intellect and heart and 
soul and immortality! Whence its endowments of intellect and heart and 
soul and immortality? How many Christian parents, in amazement at the 
gift of God to them of a child, have pondered the words of the poet 
Wordsworth: : 

‘Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting; 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 


But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home.” 


_ The Church is earnestly studying childhood in its relation to Christ. 
The many passages of Holy Writ that treat of child-life are being devoutly 
reread. The words and the acts of the Master concerning childhood are 
discovered to have a deeper significance than was ever before realized. 
He says, regarding the little child: “Of such is the kingdom of God.” 
He was ‘‘ much displeased” when his disciples rebuked those that brought 
young children to him. He commanded: “Suffer the little children to 
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come unto me, and forbid them not.” He ‘“‘took them up in his arms, 
put his hands upon them, and blessed them.” He says: ‘‘ Whoso shall 
receive one such little child in my name receiveth me.” 

The Methodist Church interprets these and other like sayings of 
Jesus to mean that infant children are proper subjects for membership 
in his Church, and, therefore, according to our ritual, they are “ brought 
by baptism into the Church of Christ.” 

Having thus received infants in the name of Jesus, the gravest and 
most tremendous responsibility rests upon the Church, by God’s help, to 
train them aright, and to keep them in the Church as “lively members of 
the same,” so that they “may ever remain in the number of the faithful 
and elect children of God.” 

In this connection, hear the words of Jesus: ‘ But whoso shall offend 
one of these little ones which believe in me, it were better for him that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in the 
depths of the sea.” “Take heed that ye despise not one of these little ones, 
for I say unto you that in heaven their angels do always behold the face 
of my Father which is in heaven.” 

Then, after telling the parable of the lost sheep in the mountains, he 
says: ‘Even so it is not the will of your Father which is in heaven that one 
of these little ones should perish.” He said to Peter: ‘Feed my lambs.” 

Let every parent and every Sunday-school teacher and every pastor 
and every member of the Church take heed to these words of Jesus. 

As Methodists, we believe that children who die in infancy are saved 
unconditionally through the atonement of Christ. As Methodists, we be- 
lieve that children who arrive at riper years must be converted. 

I understand the doctrine of our Church to be that every one of its 
baptized children ought to be converted as soon as it arrives at years of 
discretion, and remain in the membership of the Church. I understand 
that to be the teaching of Jesus. Does not the chief work of our Church, 
both home and foreign, in the coming century, lie in this direction ? 
I am persuaded that our best leaders so believe. It is the teaching of 
Methodist experience that labor for the conversion of children meets with 
far greater success than that for the conversion of those of maturer years. 
It is also shown by our records that those converted in childhood usually 
become the firmest and brightest Christians. I hope it will not be con- 
sidered any violation of propriety to state that the senior bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was converted at the age of fifteen years, and 
that the senior bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was con- 
verted at the age of twelve years, and he stated in a sermon delivered in 
McKendree Church, in Nashville, that he might just as well have been 
converted at eight years of age, had he been encouraged to give his heart 
to his Savior. May it not be said that what we want for the future is a 
just estimate of the Christian possibilities of the child, especially with ref- 
erence to conversion ? 

Conversion is a change from ignorance to knowledge, from indifference 
to concern, from rejection to acceptance, from disobedience to obedience. 
All on the part of the human soul in the legitimate use of its several fac- 
ulties with reference to Christ. In its last analysis conversion is the spir- 
itual discovery of Christ, followed by instant, affectionate, and entire con- 


secration to his service. 
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What, then, is the possibility of the average Sunday-school scholar 
with reference to this work of grace, and how is it to be realized? The 
child of Christian parents, or at least of parents that respect the Christian 
religion, faithful in natural affection and the performance of all filial du- 
ties consistent with its peculiar age and advantages; the subject of relig- 
ious instruction by parents, pastors, and Sunday-school teachers ; prayerful, 
fond of the house of God, its worship and ordinances, and withal willing 
and delighted to aid in Christian enterprises, such as church-building, so- 
cial entertainments, charities and missions—how far is such a child from 
the kingdom of God? If it be outside at all, indeed, what is needful to 
bring it nearer and inside? It has been baptized, but is not a professor, 
though forsooth it is an actor, of religion. What does the child yet lack 
to complete its Christian hope and experience? Nothing we can conceive, 
except, perchance, this knowledge of Christ, this concern for Christ, ac- 
ceptance of Christ, spiritual discovery of Christ. The combination of the 
lock that will open the door of the heart to the incoming witness is Jesus. 
Construct that, and the work is finished. Said a little girl to her papa, on 
his return from Church: “Who preached this morning?” “ Mr. aid 
“What did he preach about?” “About Jesus.” ‘About our Jesus ?” 
“Yes, my child, our Jesus.” 

Was that child converted a Christian? Let ‘the beloved disciple an- 
swer: ‘God hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in his Son. He 
that. hath the Son hath life.” 

That the recognition and acceptance of Christ is often, like the alumin- 
jum apex of the Washington Monument, all that is finally needed to 
complete the superstructure of Christian hope and experience, finds abun- 
dant exemplification in Scripture history. Abraham saw only his day, and 
yet ‘was glad;” the “wise men” from the far East came to worship Him 
with adoration and gifts, while yet but a babe; they had seen His star; 
John the Baptist finished the training of his own disciples with that mem- 
orable direction: “‘ Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away the sins 
of the world.” Simon Peter and Nathanael were fit to be apostles directly 
they had seen ‘‘ Him of whom Moses and the prophets did write, Jesus of 
Nazareth, the son of Joseph;” “just and devout” Simeon, “ waiting for 
the consolation of Israel,’ when the parents brought the child Jesus into 
the temple “to do for him after the custom of the law,” took him up in 
his arms and blessed God, and said, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” The very soul, 
bone, and sinew of Paul’s religious character was its Christ element, its 
embrace of the divine personality in him. “I know whom I have be- 
lieved,” said Paul, “and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which 
I have committed unto him against that day.” To him, indeed, the Christ 
was “‘ all and in all.” And it is the recognition of the Christ, the embrace 
of the divine personality, that is. the “one thing” lacking in the religious 
state of thousands of our children. The consolation they wait for is a 
God-man—not a God-thing, a person to love, not a theory or abstract 
truth—a hand to guide their feet, a voice to comfort their hearts, a smile 
to brighten their own, a breast to lean their heads upon, a neck to enfold 
in their fond embrace. Let us, therefore, go forth to the children, glorify- 
ing Christ, that in all things he may have the pre-eminence with them, 
and so realize, at once, the ideal of Christian endeavor for all time. 
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THE SUNDAY=SCHOOL. 
D. H. ELA, D.D. 


Ir was John Wesley, that man of almost prophetic sagacity, who wrote 
concerning the Sunday-school, July 18, 1784: ‘‘ Perhaps God may have a 
deeper end therein than we are aware of. Who knows but some of these 
schools may become nurseries for Christians?” It was Sophia Cook, a 
member of the Wesleyan Society at Gloucester, who first suggested to 
Robert Raikes the idea of a Sunday-school; who was also his first teacher, _ 
and first led his ragamuffin school through the streets of Gloucester to ae 
parish church. : 

The Sunday-school, first organized in 1781, was first noticed in print by 
Raikes in 1783. In January, 1785, Wesley, in his Arminian Magazine, com- 
mended the Sunday-school to his Societies as a promising means of useful- 
ness. Before 1787 he has Sunday-schools among his people numbering seven 
hundred and eight hundred pupils, and he writes to one of his preachers: 
“‘T am glad you have taken in hand the blessed work of setting up Sun- 
day-schools. It seems these will be our great means of reviving religion 
throughout the nation.” Wesley originated and put in practice the idea 
of enlisting unpaid teachers, an idea which was essential to the develop- 
ment of the modern Sunday-school. Hard-working men and women of 
Wesley’s Societies were the first volunteer Sunday-school teachers of whom 
we have any record. 

In America, at the Conference whose centennial anniversary we cele- 
brate, under the leadership of Coke and Asbury, the fathers inserted in 
their Book of Discipline the following minute: 

“ Question. What shall we do for the rising generation? Who will 
labor for them? Let him who is zealous for God and the souls of men 


begin now. : 
“ Answer. Where there are ten children whose parents are in Society, 


meet them at least an hour every week.” 

Only a few years later this rule was 80 modified as to require the 
preacher to organize a Sunday-school wherever ten children could be gath- 
ered for instruction. So early at least as 1786 Sunday-schools were estab- 
lished, and from one of these, in Hanover County, Virginia, an itinerant 
minister was raised up. If the Sunday-school had no martyrs, its workers 
did not altogether escape persecution. Rev. George Dougharty, at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, was severely beaten and nearly drowned by a mob, 
- for the crime of conducting a Sunday-school for the benefit of African 
children. Nevertheless the Charleston Conference of 1790 resolved to 
‘labor as the heart of one man to establish Sunday-schools,” “to instruct 
poor children, white and black, to read,” and to have “ compiled a proper 
school-book to teach them learning and piety.” It is thus apparent that 
from the first organization of Methodism in America the Sunday-school 
has been not an auxiliary simply, but an important part of its organism. 
Surely then it is appropriate that at least a single evening of this centen- 
nial week should be devoted 'to this so important department and fruitful 


field of Church work. 
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The Sunday-school is not doing new work in the Church. Rather, it 
is a new instrument for doing what has always been regarded as essential 
Christian work—work which the early Church did in its classes of cate- 
chumens—which the Romish Church provides for in its catechetical in- 
struction—work which in Protestant America was done at the fireside, and 
in some sections of the country in the public schools. : 

It is a complaint sometimes brought against the Sunday-school that it 
has been the occasion of evil and loss to childhood more than counterbal- 
ancing its good results. Parents have come to neglect the religious train- 
ing of their children, and delegated the work of instruction to others. So, 
too, it has been charged that the Sunday-school has been made the chil- 
dren’s Church, to the neglect of the pulpit ministration; so that the youth 
dropping out of the Sunday-school is lost to the Church. Such evils, how- 
ever, are only local and temporary, and are not chargeable properly to the 
Stinday-school, but rather to faulty working of it. Moreover, it benefits 
vastly more of the otherwise neglected than the number to whom it occa- 
sions loss, and it brings multitudes to the sanctuary who but for it would 
never hear the preacher. 

But the best defense of the Sunday-school, as its best eulogium, is itself 
and its fruits. What is the Sunday-school of to-day, and what is it doing? 

It is first of all an organized department of the Church, having its offi- 
cers, its appliances, and its well defined field of labor. Beginning with one 
little ragamuffin school, it has grown to an army of miliions. In the Prot- 
estant Churches of Great Britain it has an aggregate of 5,115,000. In the 
United States it numbers 7,500,000. In the whole world there are 14,184,000 
souls gathered in Protestant Sunday-schools. Methodism in America counts 
the membership of her schools by millions, equaling at least the aggregate 
of her communicants. These millions are mainly children. Very many of 
them are from homes where they receive no religious instruction, see no 
religious example, feel no religious influence. Many receive their sole Bible 
teaching from the Sunday-school. 

Aside from all else, and at the very least, these children are gathered 
to religious service. If no more, for one hour each week they are in a place 
dedicated to religious uses. They hear the words of prayer from reverent 
and fervent lips, and sometimes join in the offering of supplication and 
confession. - They grow familiar with sacred song, and voiceful with divine 
praise. They hear addresses and appeals more direct and personal than 
sermons can be, and all this at the most susceptible period of life. Per- 
haps this directly religious influence of the Sunday-school is least appre- 
ciated. As the Church service is not chiefly valuable for its intellectual 
instruction, but rather for the spiritual impulse it gives, so the Sunday- 
school is worth its cost and more for thé religious atmosphere with which 
it surrounds young souls, many of whom would not otherwise be reached. 

In the Sunday-school they are brought in contact with the most earnest 
and devout spirits in the Church. Whatever else may be lacking in Sun- 
day-school teachers of equipment for or apprehension of their opportunities, 
it must be admitted that they are as a whole the most spiritual portion of 
the Church, and especially that they include those whose presence and 
spirit would most profitably influence young minds. 

The Sunday-school is to these millions the teacher of the Bible. Many 
of them will have no other. It is to them the one Urim and Thummim 
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to give them a glimpse of the glory of divine revelation. Here, surrounded 
by pleasant réligious atmosphere, in association with sacred songs and de- 
yout prayer, and from loving Christian lips, they hear the blessed words 
which God has given. Much or little, what they do learn in the Sunday- 
school is learned amid surroundings in keeping with the sacredness of the 
Book, and the words fastened in the memory come back in after years, 
fragrant with the holy atmosphere in which they were first heard. The 
teaching of the Sunday-school is the best and most intelligent to be had 
in the Church. Especially is it most intelligently religious, as well as re- 
ligiously intelligent. Not only does it employ the most cultivated minds 
in the Church, but those whose spiritual experience gives them insight 
into the meaning of the word and power to impart instruction in spiritual 
things. It is easy to criticise the average Sunday-school teaching as far 
below an ideal standard, as wanting in general knowledge, and as lacking 
needed intellectual training. Doubtless it is far from perfect. Yet it is 
saie to say that it is far better than would be the average home teaching 
of the scholars, if not as good as the best home teaching. 

But good or bad as teaching, it is imparting to millions of young minds 
the knowledge of the Holy Word. It is making them to know the songs 
of David, the history of God’s ancierit people, the life of the divine Savior 
and his redemption, the coming of the Holy Ghost upon the Church, with 
his uplift and transformation. It is fastening in their minds the beatitudes 
of Christ, the loving words of John, the battle-cry of Paul and his shout 
of triumph. It opens to them the sublime promises of Heaven, and the 
glories to be revealed hereatter. 

The Sunday-school has created a literature of its own. Within little 
more than a generation it has developed a distinct class of authorship and 
publications, and an entirely new class of publishers. It has been the 
fashion, and with some reason, to belittle Sunday-school literature, or even 
to deny it a place in literature. But, while we must admit that much of 
trash has been put into our libraries, and must deplore the flooding of 
young minds with fiction to the exclusion of solid reading, who can meas- 
ure the influence of the Sunday-school in refining and Christianizing the 
light literature of the day, and giving the morals of Hannah More to 
works of genius surpassing that of Fielding and Swift? George Eliot did 
her best work when nearest the period of her youthful Methodist sur- 
roundings. What a work has the Sunday-school done in creating and 
distributing the literature represented by such writers as Daniel Wise and 
Mrs. Whitney and Mrs. Alden (Pansy)! The United States census of 
1870 reported eight million three hundred and forty-six thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty-three volumes in thirty-three thousand five hundred and 
eighty Sunday-school libraries. This was then but an incomplete return, 
and doubtless it has more than doubled since. To this must be added the 
almost limitless periodical literature of the Sunday-school, including all 
grades, from the infant-class paper, the child’s, youths’, teachers’, normal, 
and critical magazines, up to some of the broadest and ablest periodicals of 
this country. 

Above all, the Sunday-school has largely aided to develop and scatter 
abroad a new Biblical literature. This is an age of Bible study in the 
higher range of critical research. The Sunday-school has demanded that 
the results of this research shall be reproduced in form adapted to the use 
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of the common people. It has thus created a demand for concordance 
and commentary, for Bible history and geography and dictionary to a de- 
gree before unknown. The Bible itself, largely through the influence of 
the Sunday-school, has become the object of reverent, but searching liter- 
ary and scientific investigation, out of which have come new revisions and 
corrections of the sacred text. 

One other fruit of the Sunday-school must be noticed, especially as it 
is the direct outgrowth of the Methodist Sunday-school. Time would fail 
me to do more than name the Chautauqua idea, which, springing up first 
in the form of normal training-schools, has broadened and enlarged till it 
includes all the departments of a liberal education, which proposes to 
plant classes in every village, and find students in every work-shop, and to 
give, as a reward of faithful study, degrees once attainable only through the 
halls of venerable universities.: Even more important than these honors 
to be attained by the few is the stimulus and direction given to young 
minds to increase the store of knowledge, and thus better fit themselves 
for the work of life; and all this in devout recognition of spiritual truth 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Thus it stands, an organization which has gathered its millions of chil- 
dren under thousands of teachers for holy song and prayer and praise of 
God, and for the study of his Word; which has made learning tributary 
to its needs, quickening research in historic records and among buried 
ruins of empires; which has built up a new Biblical literature, and estab- 
lished normal schools and universities; an institution which proposes to 
draw from all sources of knowledge through all these instrumentalities 
which it has created or subsidized, and to use all power thus acquired for 
the guidance of young minds to the knowledge of God’s truth, and of 
young hearts to the reception of God’s grace. Such is the Sunday-school. 





THERE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
HON. JOHN W. RAY. 


Tue Sunday-school is not the vestibule of the Church; it is more. 
The Sunday-school is not the nursery of the Church; it is more. It ig 
part and parcel of the Church, divinely ordered, constituted, and blended 
in the Church: 

By Command. (Exodus x, 1, 2; xii, 16-26, 27; xiii, 8.) 

Most fitting were the last words of Moses when his ministry was ending. 
On the border of the Promised Land, the farewell words fall on Israel’s ears. 
What thoughts fill his mind, what emotions throb in his heart !—the ark of 
bulrushes; the mother’s intense love; the king’s daughter; the preparation 
wilderness; the burning bush; the Pharaonic mission , the opened Red Sea; 
the smitten rock ; the manna; the quails; Sinai; the brazen serpent; the brief 
rebellion and murmur that barred his own entrance to Canaan; and now 
before him eternity! Marvelous life, wonderful experience, divine inspira- 
tion, supplements every faculty of his nature to the utterance of the truest 
and best farewell. No doubt, no pandering to popular will! Such an oc- 
casion demands and obtains the noblest thought. Listen: “Hear, O 
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Israel! The Lord, our God, is one Lord; and thou shalt love the Lord, 
thy God, with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might.” ‘And these words which I command thee this day shall be in 
thine heart; and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and 
shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest 
by the way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” (Deut- 
eronomy vi, 4-7.) Hear the command that must dwell in the heart, be 
taught lovingly, earnestly, continually, to the children in assembly, at the 
fireside, on the way, evening and morning, at the family altar: 

By Experience. Read the history of five centuries, recorded in Psalms 
Ixxyiii, 5-7. 

By Prophecy. After two centuries are added, hear Isaiah xxxiv, 1-16. 

By Fulfillment. Seven centuries pass on the scroll of time, and He by 
whom and for whom all things were made bids us, “Search the Scriptures; 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they which testify 
of me.” (John vy, 39.) 

Again is the Sunday-school divinely ordered by Command. Atonement 
accomplished; Bethlehem ; the temple; the opened eye; the loosed tongue ; 
the unstopped ear; health restored; Lazarus given back to Mary and 
Martha; Gethsemane; Calvary ; the open tomb; the risen Christ; on 
Tiberias’s shore the Omnipotent Savior, speaking for the last time in human 
form to his disciples, establishes the standard of duty and fellowship, as 
well as the highest test of love, in the wonderful commission, “‘ Feed my 
sheep,” “Feed my lambs ? the Church established by grace through 
faith, its perpetuity to be maintained by faithful obedience to this great 
command, “Feed ;” a standard of love to Christ placed within the reach 
of every one. 

Fourteen centuries of command, experience, prophecy, fulfillment, 
closing with command, bear unchanging testimony that God designs the 
highest attainment of human happiness and glory shall be secured by the 
study of his Word and the most perfect knowledge thereof; that the means 
best adapted thereto will be used in obedience to his ordinances, as man 
advances toward perfection. The Sunday-school is such a means. Even 
in the century of Sunday-school existence it ever illustrates its compliance 
with the divine laws: “ All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with all thy might.” “Herein are ye my disciples, that ye bear 
much fruit.” 

Hannah Ball saw ignorance, idleness, viciousness in the children about 
her. Her heart, filled with Christ’s love, did what every heart similarly 
inspired has done and will do. ‘She acted. Andrew, finding Christ, 
_prings Simon. True, Sunday-schools at first were supplied with the primer, 
the spelling-book, the reader; but godly men and women know well 
that no kind of education can redeem from vice, properly elevate or culti- 
vate any person, unless accompanied by the teachings of the Holy Spirit, 
the power of the cross of Christ. Soon primer and speller gave way to the 
Book. The story of man’s creation, his sin, God’s wondrous love, wis- 
dom, mercy, grace, and power, as taught in his Book, banished other 
thoughts. ; 

As the Church develops in Scriptural knowledge, grace, and strength, 
so has the Sunday-school, with equal step, marched grandly, harmoniously. 
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The Voice that bade, “ Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature,” also commanded, ‘Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations.”’ 
Tested by subject matter of instruction, the abiding theme in Church 


and school is: 
“ Hear the royal proclamation, 


The glad tidings of salvation, 
Publishing to every creature, 
To the ruined sons of nature, 
y Jesus reigns! 
He reigns victorious, 
Over heaven and earth most glorious, 
Jesus reigns!” 


Hence, we look vainly for the line separating the Church and the Sunday- 
school. 

How may this means of grace be best used? Specially does this query 
come home to every Methodist. The Sunday-school in England was a 
Methodist woman’s thought wrought out by her associates and herself. 
In America Methodism planted the Sunday-school when the nation was 
only ten years old. Therefore, exceedingly appropriate, in this centennial 
year of our loved Methodism, in this historically Methodist city, among 
the many themes attracting our thought and stirring our hearts, is the 
place allotted the Sunday-school. All through our Church history, from 
the humble school in Thomas Crenshaw’s home to this hour, to the honor 
of our denomination and the glory of God, the Methodist heart has pul- 
sated with heroism, sacrifice, devotion, consecration in and for this marvel- 
ous means of grace. 

The theme studied by the scholars attracts attention. Most earnestly we in- 
quire, Why these consecrated teachers and officers, why these multitudes of 
scholars? The Text-book is but one—modified it may be as to form, in 
bound volume, lesson leaf, quarterly, or journal, one theme, the one glo- 
rious story, God’s omnipotence, omnipresence, omniscience, mercy, love, 
grace; man’s creation, sin, expulsion ; the promise to Eve; the fulfillment; 
a Savior; an atonement; the eternal bliss of the redeemed; the eternal 
penalty of the wicked. 

Book of books! None other like it; compassing man’s creation, exist- 
ence, destiny. It tells me, “In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth.” He spake; “there was light,” “a firmament,” the earth bear- 
ing seed, shrub, tree, fruit; that lights were set to divide day from night; 
that creatures filled, earth, air, and sea; and, when the Omniscient saw 
that all “was good,” “he formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul”—thus investing his creature with the immortality of his divinity. 
It tells of man’s sin, fall, the promise to the woman, the redemption to 
favor with God, the eternity where, in his presence, “they shall hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more,” “for the Lamb which is in the midst 
of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains 
of waters, and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 

Searching, studying, doubting, hesitating, fearing, step after step, page 
by page, the longing soul finds, in fullest measure, truth, consistency, only 
such a revelation as Divinity would make for his noblest, last creation. 
It would have been the sublimity of cruelty and injustice, with reverence 
be it spoken, had his Creator failed to provide the capacity, and then the 
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knowledge needed for a proper understanding of man’s origin, the purpose 
of his creation, his destiny. Such a revelation inspires the most intense love, 
the highest devotion. Therefore, the study, investigation, and knowledge 
of the Book becomes infinitely more valuable than any pursuit of life. 

If all departments of science are but servants ministering to man’s 
happiness, greater far than all is knowledge of the Law-giver by whose 
will and power creation exists. More priceless than all things earthly is 
the marvelous truth, ‘“ That Law-giver is my Father ;” and “God so loved 
the world that He gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” No wonder the Psalm- 
ist prayed, “Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things 
out of thy Law;” “Teach me, O Lord, the way of thy statutes, and I shall * 
keep it unto the end.” 

Who can, who will dare teach these sublime lessons? Surely none but the 
most gifted, most perfectly educated, possessed of highest intellectual 
attainments will prove worthy the task. Thus man may reason. Hear 
God: “The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul; the testimony of 
the Lord is sure, making wise the simple; the statutes of the Lord are 
right, rejoicing the heart; the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlight- 
ening the eyes; the fear of the Lord is clean, enduring forever ; the judgments 
of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. Psalms xix, 7-9. “By this we 
know that we love the children of God, when we love God and keep his 
commandments.” (1 John vy, 2.) “All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
‘unto all good works.” (2 Timothy iii, 16.) 

These are the tests of fitness, and they include every child of God 
born of the Spirit. Do you love God, his redeemed? Would he require 
of you an impossibility? Have you the witness of the Spirit that you are 
born of God? If so, you can tell how your soul was pardoned, redeemed, 
admitted to God’s favor. The geography, histories, chronology, and liter- 
ature of the Bible are only the media through which God reaches mind. 
You may be utterly unable to teach either or all satisfactorily. If pos- 
sessed of this ability better might be your teaching. Paul, standing before 
Agrippa, said nothing about the geography, history, chronology, or liter- 
ature of Damascus, but he did speak of his hatred of Christ’s disciples, the 
light at midday, the loving voice speaking pardon, the fulfillment of law 
and prophecy. 

Simple story, but how grand. Any one might have told it. And yet 
so fraught with truth, honesty, sincerity with the power of God, the king 
cries out “Almost thou persuadest me to.be a Christian.” So have thou- 
sands of Sunday-school teachers, with limited intellectual culture, poor 
‘opportunities for study, but with hearts cleansed by the blood of Christ, 
loving God and his children, led their classes to Sinai, where the Law 
- Maker was manifested in thunder, thence to Calvary, where love assured 
redemption, and the law of Sinai was blended with the Gospel of Bethle- 
hem, Calvary, the opened tomb. 

Do not for a moment discount the advantages of intellectual culture, 
widest knowledge. The better these opportunities the greater knowledge 
of earthly science, the more charming becomes that Book of books, more 
thrilling its histories, more sturdy the work of grace. Given the usual ad- 
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vantages of life any one redeemed by Jesus’ blood and realizing the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit can and dare teach God’s Word. 

Let it be emphasized, the essential qualification of the Sunday-school 
teacher is conversion. To this add all possible culture of head and heart. 
The teacher who fails to study the lesson, who goes with untrimmed lamp, 
empty of oil, will merit and receive reproach. 

You ask, How can this preparation be had? Home duties, business 
cares, social demands, absorb my time and ability. Stop; are you honest 
in this? -Physical disease attacks your loved one, or, passing you, enters 
your neighbor’s home, what then? All duties, cares, and demands are 
thrust aside, every thought and energy is concentrated to avert the pos- 
sible suffering, the probable calamity. And you honor your manhood, 
your womanhood by so doing. Spiritual disease, infinitely more disastrous 
than fever, chill, congestion, paralysis, has smitten your child, your neigh- 
bor—a disease that ends only with eternity. And yet home, business, 
society stop you in duty; call off your soul from its highest, noblest 
service, and you willfully, sinfully neglect the teachers’ meeting, the hour 
of prayerful study of God’s Word. i 

Brother, sister, listen. The Master has a word for such: “Inasmuch 
as ye did it not to one’of the least of these ye did it not to me.” No 
school should attempt its work with unprepared teachers. The teachers’ 
meeting is almost a necessity. If this can not be enjoyed, there remains 
prayer. Communion with the Holy Spirit, faithful, earnest study of the 
Book, each essential even with the teachers’ meeting. The Bible is its own 
best commentator, and added are helps by compends, Church and secular 
papers, and none need go to the class without full supply of ‘beaten oil.” 

Developing this means of grace, literature must not be ignored. In these 
times, cursed with pernicious books and papers, all possible antidotes are 
required. Therefore the need of libraries, magazines, papers filled with 
pure, ennobling thought. Grandly have press and pen contributed in this 
behalf. Publications suited to every condition socially, educationally, 
spiritually, are being scattered by the thousands. Health-bearing showers 
of ideas are flooding the land with their renewing, vivifying influences— 
so cheaply, too, that no home need deny entrance. Verily, a free Gospel! 
The Book Concerns are noble monuments of Methodist labor, energy, suc- 
cess. Proudly, with humble gratitude, we honor our Sunday-school liter- 
ature, and the noble men and women ministering at that altar. May their 
numbers increase, their days be prolonged, their influence multiplied. 
When a bishop of the Church is needed, may our Sunday-school bishop, 
Vincent, continue to enjoy his well-won honors where faithfulness, duty, 
and devotion have established his goings. 

Another step is needed. Father and mother should be with their children in 
the Sunday-school. Banish the idea that this is a school for children and 
youth. Are any too old, too wise, too learned, to study God’s Word? Can 
better advantages for this study be found elsewhere? Should not the 
school minister to wants of old and young? If father and mother were 
there would not the young man or woman be there also? 

True there are family duties, many obstacles in the way. Persistence 
in discharging obligations due our children, our homes, our nation, can 
overcome all. Too little time is given to the Sunday-school. Thirty hours 
a week the day school requires to fit childhood for earthly duties, and 
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ninety minutes per week is all we allow the Sunday-school to prepare an 
immortal soul’ for life, present and eternal. Gross inconsistency. Why 
not the entire family spend two to four hours every Sunday-school session 
studying the Book with anxious, inquiring minds and earnest, loving 
hearts? Thence home under the inspiration of such study make the lesson 
the theme for the family circle. Fireside should glow with flame from off 
God’s altar. Let the earthly home be in truth a prototype of the heavenly. 
Melodies engaging our voices should anticipate the songs of the redeemed. 
Let the glory of the Eternal be manifested in every household. 

Given such Sunday-school attendance and study, how soon would all 
homes become bright and radiant by the presence of an indwelling Christ? 
No more Sabbath, desecration, no enticing saloons and haunts of vice, no 
thronging crowds hearkening to the infidel, the skeptic. Given God’s 
book; converted, consecrated, studious teachers; the entire family scholars; 
the home resplendent with the reflected light of the Sunday-school; im- 
bued with the Spirit; trusting in Christ; graciously blessed by the Father; 
no painter’s touch; no poet’s harp; no eloquence of earth can properly 
show forth the grandeur and glory of the harvest. 

The Book describes the harvest. ‘After those days, saith the Lord, I 
will put my law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts and will 
be their God and they shall be my people. And they shall teach no more 
every man his neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, know the 
Lord; for they shall all know me, from the least of them unto the greatest 
of them, saith the Lord, for I will forgive them their iniquity and I will 
remember their sin nomore.” (Jeremiah xxxi, 34.) ‘‘ Blessed are they that 
do his commandments that they may have right to the tree of life and 
may enter in through the gates into the city.” ‘And the Spirit and the 
Bride say, Come. And let him that heareth say, Come. And let him that 
is athirst come; and whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely.” 
(Revelation xxii, 14, 17.) 
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* REV. E. L. EATON. 


We are here to celebrate the birth of a pair of twins—the modern 
Sunday-school and American Methodism. They were not born on the 
same day, but about the same time, and are each a century old. They 
are lusty fellows, and have made a noise in the world; and they give 
promise of being able to make more noise in the future than they have 
‘done in the past. ; 

The origin of the first Sunday-school is enveloped in mystery, as in- 
- deed what good thing is not? The inventor of the steam-engine finds, 
alas, for his fame, that he was only utilizing a principle which another man 
had discovered; that behold, this discoverer had only been developing the 
fruitful suggestions of another man’s brain, and that this other man got 
the first hint of it all from still another fellow, whose family records have 


not been preserved. , 
Morse talked with the aid of the lightning between this goodly city 
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and Washington forty years ago, and with the electric telegraph astonished 
the world. But Steinheil had already three years before talked twelve 
miles with it in Germany. Benjamin Franklin brought thunderbolts from 
the clouds a lifetime before that, and more than a score of great men had 
long been feeling the pulses of the sky. After Columbus and all the other 
great men who discovered America were in their graves, the Danes came 
forward with the modest information that they had been here about five 
hundred and fifty years before. So you see it is almost discouraging for a 
great and sublime soul to try to do any thing in this world. 

According to the most reliable information in the world, ours was the 
first Church in America to formally recognize the Sunday-school as an in- 
stitution, which we did ninety-four years ago. Bishop Asbury appears to 
have established the first regular Robert Raikes Sunday-school on this con- 
tinent, at the house of Thomas Crenshaw, in Virginia, ninety-eight years 
ago; and the seal of divine approval rested on that school in the conver- 
sion of John Charleston, who became an able minister of the Gospel, which 
he gloriously preached for thirty-nine years. But this was not a regular 
Robert Raikes Sunday-school either; for its primary object was not so 
much to keep ragamufiins off the street and out of mischief, as to lead 
children at once to the Savior; and those who taught in that school did it 
not for pay, but for the love of God. j 

To Robert Raikes, however, belongs the honor of organizing and pop- 
ularizing the Sunday-school, and of sending it forth to bless the Church 
‘universal. This was five years before the Crenshaw School in Virginia. 
But, alas, for the fame of Robert Raikes, John Wesley had for more than 
thirty years previously been in the habit of assembling the children in 
various parts of England for religious instruction, and as early as 1785 we 
- find him encouraging the organization of these schools among all his peo- 
ple. Gratuitous teaching is the plank which we stoutly claim in the great 
Sunday-school platform. John Wesley insisted upon that from the very 
first, and declared it as his conviction that these teachers should desire no 
other pay than that which they shall finally receive of the Great Head of 
the Church. Asbury adopted that idea, and it was the uniform practice 
of the early Methodists of England and America, while the London Sun- 
day-school Society operated eighteen years on the theory of paid teachers, 
and then abandoned it. 

But now while we are trying to confer honor to whom honor belongs, 
what shall we do with Ludwig Hacker, who established a Sunday-school 
in Pennsylvania thirty-four years before Robert Raikes established his, and 
which lived and flourished more than twenty-five years? Or, with Joseph 
Alleine, who opened a school in England fifty-nine years before that? Or, 
with the Pilgrim Fathers, who established the first Sunday-school in Mas- 
sachusetts, fourteen years before that? Or, with Borromeo, the pious arch- 
bishop of Milan, who established Sunday-schools throughout his large 
diocese in Lombardy, ninety-four years before that? Or, with grand old 
John Knox, who inaugurated the Sunday-schools of Scotland “with read- 
ers,” twenty years before that? Or, with Martin Luther’s celebrated Sun- 
day-school at Wittenburg, thirty-three years before that? Or, with the 
catechumenical schools of Origen and Tertullian, thirteen hundred years 
before that? 


And what shall we say of those wonderful seasons when they brought 
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little children to the Savior for his blessing? when he uttered a few simple 
words which have brought more joy to the heart of mother and child than 
can be found in all the world outside, “Suffer the little children, and forbid 
them not, to come unto me; for of such is the kingdom of heaven. Except 
ye be converted and become as a little child, ye can not enter therein?”’ 

Nor is this the first time the heart of love has turned toward the chil- 
dren. Fifteen hundred years before, amid the fire and smoke and thunder 
and earthquake of Mount Sinai, Jehovah said: “‘These words which I com- 
_mand thee this day shall be in thine heart, and thou shalt teach them dili- 
gently unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up.” And five hundred years before that the same voice 
had said of the Patriarch Abraham, “ For I know him, that he will com- 
mand his children and his household after him, and they shall keep the 
way of the Lord.” té 

Thus for four thousand years, with ever-increasing light, with ever- 
intensifying power, this Word of God has gone forth to parents and the 
Church, to arouse Christian activity and holy zeal in behalf of the chil- 
dren. When the last message to the Hebrew people was about to close, 
the prophet said: ‘‘ Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet, before the 
coming of that great and dreadful day of the Lord; and he shall turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and the hearts of the children to the 
fathers, lest I come and smite the earth with a curse.” In this day how 
marvelously are these words being fulfilled! 

lf it shall thus appear that every age for forty centuries has breathed 
forth the same utterance upon this subject; if from the mouth of inspired 
prophets, from the hearts of holy men and women, and from the awakened 
conscience of an aroused and quickened Church, the cry has been going 
forth to renewed zeal and mightier energy in the work of teaching and 
saving the young, what a trumpet call it is to duty! A voice of authority 
to all the sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty to go and work in the 
vineyard of the Lord! The duty of the hour then is not to celebrate the 
birthday of an idea, nor to identify its parentage, but to make that idea 
live and breathe and burn in a million human souls! 

The Sunday-school has had a marvelous growth in numbers. What- 
ever answered to that idea in the patriarchal times was but a small and 
feeble handful; whatever answered to that idea in the early Christian 
Church was still but a handful, and it appears that these schools degen- 
erated into mere training-places for endless formalities and soulless cate- 
chisms, and were finally abandoned altogether ; and it was two hundred 
and fifty years after the great Reformation began before the Sunday-school 
idea of our day took definite form in the brain of Robert Raikes, and 
' started upon its errand of joy to bless mankind. From the humblest and 
smallest beginnings, then, the Sunday-school has grown to its splendid 
proportions. From one school, in one hundred years it has grown to one 
hundred thousand schools—or three schools each day, one thousand schools 
each year, for one hundred years! Give each school four rods of ground, 
and place them side by side, and they would reach from Baltimore to St. 
Louis, and two hundred and twenty-seven miles beyond. The one million 
and a quarter of living Sunday-school teachers would make two mighty 
hosts as great as Grant and Lee ees ‘fair as the moon, bright as 
{9} 
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the sun, and terrible as an army with banners;” and the twelve millions 
of living Sunday-school scholars, placed eleven feet apart, would belt the 
globe at the equator; one hundred feet apart, and they would carry an 
anthem of praise from Baltimore to the moon! ; 

It is the province of the Sunday-school to fill the soul of the child with 
truth, that he may be “rooted and grounded” in the knowledge of God. 
Primarily it must be-concreted truth, truth in form, truth with eyes to see, 
with hands to minister, with feet to run upon swift missions of mercy, and 
heart to throb in sympathy and love. The childhood of to-day will have 
to begin where the race in its childhood began. There must be the gar- 
den of Innocence, with its flowers, and its birds, and its fruits; Abraham 
on the mountain, with Isaac and the altar and the fire and the wood and 
the knife and—the Lamb! Moses a babe in the ark, or leading the people 
of God through the sea; the song of the angels over Bethlehem, the manger, 
the flight into Egypt, the midnight storm on Galilee, the cross, the tomb, 
and'the resurrection! As the testimony of the living voice is more potent 
than the silent witness of the printed page, so the truth of God becomes 
mighty concreted in the glowing story of Divine Truth, and in the person 
of the living teacher. Take your little boy to the shore of the sea, show 
him the billows that break at his feet, and the “‘steel blue rim” of the 
ocean far away; back of him are the hills and the forest, above him the 
clouds, the infinite blue, and the stars beyond; and as he looks upon this 
splendid pageantry of earth and sea and sky, tell him God made it all. 
Though he may not understand all you have said, in the deepest depths 
of his soul he will believe it. 

The heart runs faster than the head. We all do believe more than 
we can understand or explain. How glorious is the comprehension of a 
child, especially of spiritual things. Let us fear not to open the gates of 
the spiritual temple, that they may behold and wonder and rejoice. 

Why is there a childhood at all? Many devout hearts have asked that 
question with deepest interest, for in the answer comes gravest responsi- 
bility. God in his mercy has given us the children; eye and ear and heart 
alert; the soul just beginning to stretch forth its new pinions; taking on 
the impressions of the world without as keenly and swiftly as the retina 
receives the pictures of light; fired with quickest passion; stirred with 
deepest emotion; hourly carving the alphabet of character that shall be 
lasting as eternity; generous with its gifts; unselfish in its love; strong in 
its faith; loyal to its convictions, and spontaneous in all its doings; no 
long calendar of sins to make it cowardly, or crimes to wash away; simple 
as nature, unbiased as a sunbeam, and clear as the morning ;—the race in 
its childhood is thus laid into the lap of the Church. May the Lord Om- 


ry 


nipotent anoint and gird us for the responsibility! 
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9 THE SUNDAY=SCHOOL. 
REV. C. S. SMITH. 


Tue end of all properly directed Sunday-school effort is to lead the 
young to Christ, to inspire them with love for the truth and obedience to 
the right. It is not clearly manifest, however, that the true end of the 
Sunday-school is universally understood and appreciated. Many, as yet, 
do not understand the necessity of a careful study of the direct influences 
of this important work. Every agency employed to further the interests 
of the Sunday-school should be of such a nature as to quicken and develop 
the spiritual energies of childhood. It is not enough to quicken their in- 
tellectual faculties, to interest them in the study of the Bible on account 
of its literary excellence, but they should be brought to a saving knowl- 
edge of the truth, and to that assurance of their acceptance with God 
which regeneration secures. In earnest effort to secure the conversion of 
the young, Methodism has not kept pace with other denominations. We 
have been too much disposed to confine our efforts to addressing the riper 
thought of mature years, to the neglect of the young. In this particular 
we stand guilty of a great neglect. This neglect has not been intentional, 
but has grown out of our failure to comprehend the spiritual possibilities 
of childhood. We have treated the joyousness of youth as too sportive to 
consider seriously the weighty matters of religion. We have left them to 
pluck the wild-flowers of youthful ambition and vanity; to be besieged by 
the tempter; to draw near to the snares and pitfalls of sinful influences ; 
to be contaminated by evil associations; and to have their minds poisoned 
by the contents of a sensational and impure literature. In short, we have 
largely left our children to the care of the evil one, and then, when they 
have reached maturity, have sought to counteract the sinful tendencies 
by trying to sing and pray religion into them. And what a hard task we 
have found it to be! And how meager the results in proportion to the 
amount of labor bestowed! When we come fully to accept the promise 
of God, and to realize that to “train up a child in the way it should go 
while it is young” is as much a matter of duty as to try to save an old 
sinner, the “‘mourners’ bench,” as one of the peculiarities and necessities 
of Methodist revivals, will not be so frequently called into requisition. 
We must learn that it is possible to plant the good seed in the minds and 
affections of the young, and, by its careful cultivation, to develop Chris- 
tian manhood and womanhood. I believe that the law of development 
applies as well to the kingdom of grace as to the kingdom of nature; and 
that the moral elements of childhood, under careful training, can be made 


-  t9 blossom into moral excellencies with as much certainty as that the rose, 


under the training of the horticulturist, can be made to take on forms of 
loveliness and beauty. The boy is the man in miniature, and the course 
of his conduct in mature years will largely depend on the character of his 
training in childhood. I believe that correct discipline facilitates conver- 
sion, and is frequently the forerunner of it. We should give attention to 
the proper disciplining of our children. We should seek more diligently 
to incline their feet to walk in wisdom’s way. We should pre-empt their 
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souls without delay, and see that they become a part of God’s heritage, 
and the Church’s homestead. We should not give advantage to the enemy 
by procrastinating the battle. We should at once endeavor to plant the 
seeds of holy living and noble aspirations in the youthful heart. We can 
not hope to recover lost opportunities. Our present strength is far less 
than what it would have been had we properly cared for our children. 
We must learn to grow Christians out of the tender plants that God has 
committed to our kéeping. To this end let us earnestly use the means 
presented by the Sunday-school. Let us make it a nursery, indeed. Let 
us train and prune and cultivate the tender twigs that grow therein, so 
that they may take deep root in the soil of moral conduct. Let us keep 
their leaves to the sunlight, and evil influences from overshadowing them. 
Let us give them the moisture of prayer and watchfulness and assiduous 
attention. Let us seek to make the atmosphere surrounding them preg- 
nant with the germs of spiritual desires and longings, and strive to cause 
them to remember their Creator in the days of their youth. The promise 
of salvation is not only unto us, but unto our children. Christ exalted 
childhood, and the “suffer little children to come unto me” is the ear- 
nest and pledge of Gpd’s willingness to accept them. Then why should 
we delay in bringing them to him? O let us awake! Let us gather 
the lambs to our bosom, and shelter them from the evil winds that blow. 
Let every influence of the Sunday-school be directed to secure their sal- 
vation. The end of all Sunday-school work should be the salvation of 
the young. 

In connection with this I shall present a secondary thought. The 
end of all Methodist Sunday-school work should be of a dual nature. 
First, to lead the youth to God; and, second, to indoctrinate them in the 
cardinal, principles of Methodism. While I disclaim being a denomina- 
tional bigot, I do believe in perpetuating the principles of Methodism, and 
to me the Methodist Church is dearer than any other denominational sys- 
tem. Were this not so, I should not be an active supporter of it. I do 
not belong to the any-Church-is-good-enough-for-me fraternity; and, while 
I have a general interest in the welfare of all denominations, I have a spe- 
cial and particular interest in the welfare of Methodism. Possessing this 
feeling, I earnestly advocate that we shall train our children to love and 
support the institutions of Methodism. The Methodist catechism should , 
be used in all Methodist Sunday-schools; our children should be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the distinguishing features between Methodism 
and other denominational systems. We should teach them why they are 
asked to be Methodists instead of Baptists, Presbyterians, or Episcopalians. 
So very important, in my opinion, is this matter that the greatest possible 
care should be exercised in the selection of teachers. We should aim to 
secure as such persons who understand and are thoroughly in harmony 
with Methodist institutions and usages. Methodism has neither outlived 
its usefulness nor fulfilled its mission. It is still alive and aggressive, and. 
there is much that remains for it to do. The world still has need for the 
exercise of Christianity in earnest. Through the agency of the Sunday- 
school we should seek to imbue our children with the spirit of the Wes- 
leys, of Whitefield, Asbury, Coke, and Allen. We should. strive to bind 
them to the heart of Methodism as with hooks of steel. Our watchword 
should be, Our children for God and for Methodism. The sacrifices of the 
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past, the toils of the present, and the promises of the future all unite in 
bidding us to train our children for future usefulness within the folds of 
the Methodist Church. In addition to Methodist teaching, we must see 
that our children are provided with a Methodist literature. This is a most 
vital matter, and should receive the earnest attention of the Church. We 
should not allow our Sunday-schools to be invaded by thoughts that con- 
tradict our own teachings. Jacob and Esau may be at peace, but Esau is 
not the proper person to instruct Jacob’s children. Whatever disputes or 
questions the essentials of Methodism should be kept out of the hands of 
our children. In this way, and in this way only, can we maintain the 
autonomy of Methodism. Shall we do it? 

Lastly, I notice the possibilities of the Sunday-school. In contrasting 
the restricted and measurably feeble efforts of Robert Raikes with the 
present vast and far-extending Sunday-school system, we may well ex- 
claim, What glorious achievements! Should Robert Raikes, by some 
supernatural way, return to earth, and witness the workings of any one 
of our many modern model Sunday-schools, he would stand dumfounded 
and confused. Indeed, it is true that at times men build wiser than they 
know. They are setting in motion streams of blessed influence that will 
deepen and broaden as the years go by. They are sowing the seeds of a 
glorious harvest that will be gathered by the reapers that are yet to appear. 
May they sow in faith and with a liberal hand! Judging by the past and 
present results growing out of the work of the Sunday-school, who can 
measure the possibilities of the future? As related to the future of Meth- 
odism, if properly nourished and sustained, its possibilities will prove im- 
measurable. . We have not yet reached the goal. There is yet much room 
for improvement. The question yet remains to be solved, How can we 
the most effectually develop practical piety in the young? We must not 
only interest them, but save them. We look forward with happy antici- 
pation to the near approach of the time when every branch of the Meth- 
odist family will feel that it has no higher mission than to save the young. 
God has abundantly blessed our efforts in the past, is blessing us now, 
and is ready to show his favor toward us in still greater blessings. All 
that we have to do is to grapple faithfully with the responsibilities of the 
present, comprehend the possibilities of the future, and work with increas- 
ing diligence, ever mindful that He who said, “ Feed my sheep,” also said, 
“Feed my lambs.” Millions of hearts scattered throughout all Christen- 
dom share in our rejoicings here. Stimulated by past success, let us lift 
our ensign higher. Turning ourselves toward the future, we hear the 
rumbling sounds of coming activities, and see the old ark of Methodism 
moving toward the golden shore, freighted with multitudes of children 
_ joyous, saved, and blest. 
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MBTHODISM AND THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
J. L. HURLBUT, D. D. 


* Au great and enduring things are of slow growth. Jonah’s gourd 
springs up in a night and withers in a day, but the gigantic trees of the 
Mariposa Valley were drawing strength from soil and sky through fifty 
centuries. The lodge in a garden of cucumbers may be built in an hour, 
for it stands only to shelter the farmer for a week; but the spire of Cologne 
Cathedral has been slowly mounting heavenward since the middle ages. 
Institutions and parties which rise in one season are almost sure to decay 
in the next; but those which have breadth and permanence have in every 
- instance grown up to greatness slowly, and their roots, though unseen, 
reach deep into the earth and twine around its granite foundations. 

We are to-night contemplating an institution which extends around 
the world, and is known upon every continent. There is not a land of this 
broad earth without its Sunday-school. Under the shadow of old cathe- 
drals in Europe, on the bosom of prairies in America, beneath the palms . 
of the South Sea Islands, and in the jungle of India, you will find Sunday- 
schools. 

We stand to-night upon the bank of a vast river, the Sunday-school 
bearing upon its bosom all these countless hosts. Let us try to trace that 
stream up to its fountain-head and look upon its progress. 

I. The first fact which we notice in the history of the Sunday-schools 
of American Methodism is that they had a noble beginning; they were 
founded by one of the greatest of modern apostles, Francis Asbury. In 
the year 1786, two years after the Christmas Conference, to commemorate 
which we are here, Bishop Asbury, in one of his rapid journeys between 
the North and the South, was passing through Hanover County, in Vir- 
ginia. He paused to spend a Sabbath and to preach at the house of Thomas 
Crenshaw. Here, probably, in the ample kitchen of a plantation home, he 
gathered the children of the neighborhood and organized, not only the first 
Sunday-school of American Methodism, but what is claimed to have been 
the first Sunday-school in the New World. 

One would like to have looked in upon that historic scene. May the 
painter yet arise who shall place it upon canvas for the coming generations. 
We can almost imagine the picture: the large room of an old Virginia 
home, with open beams above and clean, uncarpeted floor below; in the 
midst the sturdy form of the great evangelist and bishop, from whom we 
are proud to trace our apostolical succession, his face seamed with those 
rugged lines of strength and bronzed by the sun and the storm. Around 
him are a plainly-clad group of humble cottagers and their children; that 
old Bible, with its well-worn cover and its well-thumbed pages, is taken 
from the saddle-bags, and the earliest Sunday-school class in America lis- 
tens to its first lesson. To my eyes Bishop Asbury, in that hall, with the 
little ones around him, is greater and nobler than when a few years later 
he stood before President Washington, bearing the greetings and pledging 
the prayers of the infant Church. 

We call this the beginning of Sunday-school work in the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church, for this is the fountain where the stream rose to the 
surface, and from which it has gone on its way, transforming the western 
wild into a paradise. But this was not its earliest beginning. Like some 
of our rivers, and, as I have heard, like one of the streams which contri- 
butes to form the sacred Jordan, there is an underground current, finding 
its way through secret channels, and here and there coming for a moment 
to the light and then plunging out of sight once more, until its apparent 
spring is reached. Thus the true sources of the Sunday-school lie back of 
that little meeting in Virginia, and beyond our pioneer bishop, Francis 
Asbury. 

One of these sources, and itself not the earliest, was in Gloucester, 
England, where, in 1780, Robert Raikes, of blessed memory, established in 
an obscure dwelling the first of modern organized Sunday-schools. It may 
not be generally known, but it is a fact, that the Robert Raikes school was 
‘the direct result of Methodism. A great wave of religious interest was then 
rolling over England. Raikes was touched by one of its outer currents, and 
moved to his noble work. That wave was the Methodist movement for 
bringing the Gospel to all classes of men; and but for that impulse it is 
doubtful whether Raikes would ever have been awakened. A young lady 
met Raikes upon the street and said: “Can not you do something to teach 
these homeless and neglected boys and girls?” And out of that pleading 
grew the Sunday-school. That maiden was a young Methodist girl, Sophia 
Cook, afterward the wife of Samuel Bradburn, one of the greatest preachers 
of Wesleyan Methodism. Furthermore, it was in John Wesley’s Arminian 
Magazine, for January, 1785, that Raikes’s account of his Sunday-school was 
first republished from his own newspaper of a few months before; and thus 
the seed sown at Gloucester was carried on Methodist pinions throughout 
the United Kingdom. So we may claim that Methodism was the mother, 
if not the father, of the modern Sunday-school movement. 

And we can follow up the stream to still earlier fountains. The Sun- 
day-school is a gathering for the study of the Word of God, and for the 
opening of that Word to the people. In a deep and significant sense it 
began in Oxford University, where in the early part of the last century 
John Wesley drew around him a band of young scholars to study the Greek 
Testament, and then go forth to teach its truths and to spread its experi- 
ence. That was the first starting of the current’ which forty years afterward 
touched Robert Raikes in Gloucester, which shot like an electric message 
through the Atlantic and inspired Francis Asbury, and then rolled in a 
tidal wave across the continent. 

Nor is even this its earliest source. Like the mystic mother Nile, it 
has its tributary lakes far up among the mountains of the past. One of its 
highland streams pours out from that room in Erfurt, where Martin Luther 
brushes the dust from an ancient Bible, and unclasps it with a sound which 
shakes all Europe. Still higher we trace the rivulet, and we find it in the 
apostolic age, where Paul and his noble Bereans read the Scriptures 
together; then back of the Christian era in Ezra’s great Bible class in Jeru- 
salem; and then leaping over the chasm of a thousand years to that time 
when, between the summits of Ebal and Gerizim, Joshua read the Law, 

while warriors and wives and children listened and responded “Amen.” 
Wherever in the past you find men and women and little ones met to read 
God’s Word there you see one of the streams which have united to make 
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_ that mighty Amazon—the Sunday-school. Asbury and Raikes and Wesley, 
Luther and Paul, Ezra and Joshua, clasp hands across the centuries as its 
founders, and we, the workers in the cause and the teachers of to-day 
proudly call ourselves their children. 

II. But we are here, not as Sunday-school people merely, but as Meth- 
odists, to look especially. upon what we and our fathers have done in this 
enterprise. We are not lacking in loyalty to our common Christianity, 
which is greater than all the Churches. We do not disparage our brothers 
of the other Christian bodies; we rejoice in them all—Presbyterians with 
their doctrinal fidelity, Baptists, with their aggressive energy, Congrega- 
tionalists with their freedom of opinion, Protestant Episcopalians with 
their reverence for the past. But to-night we are a Methodist family, sit- 
ting around the old fireplace, and talking of our own ‘family history and in- 
dulging in a little family pride in the annals of our achievements. We 
have traced our Sunday-school ancestry, let us notice a few points here and 
there in our Sunday-school history. 

1. After its organization by Francis Asbury we next observe its official 
recognition by the Church; and here, too, we find a fact which is honorable 
to Methodism. It was the first of the Churches in America to recognize 
the Sunday-school as its child and to take it under its care. In 1790 the 
General Conference directed a minute to be made concerning the Sunday- 
school. 

“Let us,” say the Minutes, “labor, as the heart and soul of one man, to 
establish Sunday-schools in or near the place of public worship. Let per- 
sons be appointed by the bishops, elders, deacons, or preachers, to teach 
(gratis) all that will attend and have a capacity to learn, from six o’clock in 
the morning till ten, and from two o’clock in the afternoon till six, where it. 
does not interfere with public worship.” 

Now, in this official order, note threé facts, which are suggestive and 
almost prophetic: First, that the teachers were to be appointed by the 
preacher-in-charge, and the session was not to conflict with the public 
worship. Thus early did Methodism recognize the Sunday-school as a de- 
partment of the Church, and not an outside agency. It was to be subordi- 
nate to Church authorities, and a feeder, not a rival, to the Church services. 
Secondly, that the teaching was to be free, without compensation. This 
was an important fact, separating the American Sunday-school at once 
from the English, where at that time and for long afterward the teachers 
were paid for their work. One great element of power in our Sunday- 
school work is, that it is given as the free gift of the teacher. There is a 
strong bond of affection between the teacher and the class which would be 
weakened if that teacher were hired by the Church to do his work. 
Thirdly, they were to teach all. There was no distinction of social order, 
the rich taught at home and the poor only going to Sunday-school, as has 
been the custom to this day in Europe. A school for a single class, and 
that the lowest, would never have risen to the power of the Sunday-school 
in America. It must be for all, if it is to reach even the lower elements of 
society upon this continent, where every man feels himself to be the peer 
of the proudest. Very early in the history of our Church we find in the- 
Minutes, both of the General and Annual Conferences, constant exhorta- 
tions to all our members to bring their children to the Sabbath-school. 

2. The next step was the organization of the Sunday-school Union. 
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This was first established in 1827, but re-organized in its present form in 
1840. Its first library-book and its first lesson-book were both written by 
John P. Durbin, an illustrious name in our history. In 1844 its first sec- 
retary was appointed, the Rey. Dr. Kidder, who still stands with erect 
frame and unabated vigor, as progressive as in the fire of his youth. It is 
remarkable that both his successors in the Sunday-school office of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church are still living. Dr. Wise, whose pen is as 
able to-day as when it pointed out “The Path of Life,” and wrote sage 
counsels for young men; and Dr. Vincent, whom not only our Church, but 
all the Churches honor as the recognized leader of the Sunday-school army 
throughout the world. 

3. Another stage was the International Lesson movement, by which 
all the Sunday-schools, not only of this continent, but of the world, study 
the same portion of the Holy Book on the same day; a system which has 
brought together Christians of every name, which has inspired a new era 
of Bible study; which has lifted the standard of Sunday-school teaching, 
and made it far more prominent, powerful, and important. While we do 
not claim for Methodism the exclusive honor of the introduction of the 
uniform lesson, and would not depreciate the well-won laurels of another, 
we do assert that the uniform lesson began with the Chicago Lesson Sys- 
tem, originated and introduced by a Methodist preacher ; that the Berean 
Lessons, prepared for a whole Church, to be studied simultaneously, ante- 
dated and prepared the way for a uniform lesson in all the Churches; and 
that the organized methods of our Church made possible the introduction 
of the lesson in all the Sunday-schools. It was the pioneer work of our 
Church which, like John the Baptist, leveled the mountains and lifted the 
valleys in the path of this mighty movement. 

4. I might speak of another stage in the progress of the Sunday-school, 
the Assembly, its latest step upward. The first Chautauqua Assembly, 
organized by our secretary, Dr. Vincent, just ten years ago, under the direct 
auspices of the Sunday-school Union, was an important meeting. It brought 
together teachers and workers for systematic training; it pointed out lines 
of work; it exercised a mighty influence toward popular education ; it be- 
came the parent of assemblies everywhere, from Framingham in Massa- 
chusetts to Monterey in California, and from the Thousand Isles of the St. 
Lawrence to the orange groves of Florida; by which tens of thousands of 
teachers have been inspired and instructed, and hundreds of thousands of 
their scholars touched, and the whole Sunday-school work of our country 
placed upon a higher plane of thoroughness and efficiency. 

III. We have seen what the Sunday-school was, and what it is; a 
hundred years ago a small plant, and now a mighty tree, shading the con- 
tinent. Let us now inquire what forces have contributed to make it great. 
What is there in the Sunday-school which has given it all this power? 
We may notice very briefly four elements of its success. : 

First, it utilizes the working force of the Church, in the laity as well 
as in the clergy. There is a great difference between the factory with three 
hundred looms where one loom is at work and all the rest are idle, and 
that factory where in every loom the busy: shuttle flies back and forth. 
There is a great difference between the mountain stream which turns one 
mill-wheel, and the river in Connecticut which passes over a wheel at every 
mile of its progress. There was a Church when the Church was working 
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on a very low ratio of its power, when one clergyman was supposed to give 
all the religious instruction and do all the spiritual work in a community, 
and a whole Church stood still while an overworked minister tugged at the 
oar. The Sunday-school has work for every man, every woman, every child. 
“All at it,” is at once the motto of Methodism and the Sunday-school. An 
organization which supplements the labor of the pastor by giving him as 
many helpers as there are Sunday-school classes, which strengthens the 
character by work for Christ and informs the mind by study of the Word 
and quickens the heart by direct labor in the salvation of souls, that insti- 
tution is sure to become great. 4 

Secondly, we discern an elemefit of power in the fact that the Sunday- 
school takes the Gospel to man, not in the mass, but in the individual. 
If you wish to fill a hundred bottles with water, there are two ways to do 
it. You can stand them up on the floor like a congregation, and then throw 
the water over them by the pailful, getting a drop here and there down 
their throats, but casting the most of it on the floor; or you can take them 
up one by one, and pour the water into each by a pitcher. ; Our public 
service gives the Gospel to men in one way, the Sunday-school in the other. 
It divides up the congregation into little classes, and gives to each a 
teacher, who shall break the bread of life to each as each has need. In 
this dealing with the units there is power. The heart that is unmoved 
under a sermon melts when a Christian speaks to it personally; just as the 
pile of shavings which the Summer’s sun fails to set on fire is kindled when 
by a burning lens a few rays are concentrated upon a single point. You, 
teacher, gathering about you that little class, are brought nearer to souls 
than the pastor in his pulpit. You can do what he can not. You can lay 
your finger upon one throbbing heart, and gently lead it to your Master. 
He addresses the multitudes; you speak to one soul, and in that voice 
there is power. 

A third secret of power in the Sunday-school is that it not only em- 
ploys the membership, and brings the worker in direct contact with the 
individual soul, but also that it wields the mightiest Weapon in the uni- 
verse, the Word of God. The Sunday-school has but one text-book, the 
Holy Scriptures. It seeks for truth at the very fountain-head, and it brings 
to thirsty souls none other than the very Water of Life. It does not un- 
dertake to teach science nor history nor art nor morals, but it does under- 
take to lay the Bible upon the heart of the individual scholar. Not man’s 
word, but God’s; not the thought of the schools, but the law and the tes- 
timony—this is what it brings to its students. The great work of the Sun- 
day-school is to interpret the Book; and that, not in isolated texts, but in 


ligious truth breaks forth. You have heard of the sword that King Arthur 
tore out from the stone, that blade of which the romancer said, “It flashed 
with the glow of thirty torches, and at every stroke it slew aman.” Like 
' that is the double-edged weapon, the Word of God, piercing to the divid- 
ing asunder of the soul and the spirit. That is the chief Weapon in the 
arsenal of the Sunday-school, and of that I say, as David said when he saw 
the giant’s sword, whose metal he had tested, “There is none like that; 
give it me!” 
Fourthly, there is yet one more dynamic force in the Sunday-school, 


and this I name last because it is at once its greatest power and its most 
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distinguishing characteristic. It deals with humanity in its most suscep- 
tible period, childhood. It shapes the heart at the time when impressions 
are most readily received, and when they are most enduring. There is an 
hour when the character is mellow and gentle, pliant to the lightest fouch, 
like the soft clay-plaster in the modeler’s hand. That time is childhood. 
The shape that it now receives it will carry down to the end of the life 
that now is, and into that which is to come. That is the time in the life 
of a soul when it is under the influence of the Sunday-school. It is the 
time when the heart is like wax in its plasticity, but like marble in its 
retentiveness. Then the mind receives beliefs to which it will cling through 
life; then the heart is open to influences which it never will shake off. I 
have heard an old man of fourscore years, on his dying-bed, speaking a 
language which he had not heard for fifty years, but which he had learned 
by his mother’s knee. In this period of wonderful opportunity tie Sunday- 
school teacher strives to write on the susceptible heart the name of Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of all! ; 

Do you wonder then that the little Sunday-school planted by Asbury 
ninety-eight years ago has become twenty-one thousand? It sets the Church 
at work; it brings the truth home to the individual; it wields the Word of 
God; and it deals with the susceptible heart of a child. 

He spake well who said: “If you write upon paper, a careless hand 
may destroy it. If you write on parchment, the dust of centuries may 
gather over it. If you write on marble, the moss may cover it, and the 
elements may erase it. If you grave your thoughts with a pen of iron 
upon the granite cliff, in the slow revolving years it shall wear away, and 
when the earth melts your writing will perish. Write, then, on the heart 
of a child; there engrave your great thought, and it shall endure when the 
world shall pass away and the stars shall fall and time shall be no more. 
For that heart is immortal, and your words written there shall live through 
all the eternities.”’ 


THE SUNDAY=-SCHOOL. 
D. C. JOHN, D. D. 


Know ence is essential to religion. Neither theoretical faith nor 
practical experience can be built on a foundation of ignorance. — A relig- 
ion which requires not only the common people, but even the children, to 
grapple with problems that philosophers thought worthy of their atten- 
tion must educate its votaries to an intelligent comprehension of the facts 
on which it is based, or doom them to fetichism and.priestly imposture. 
Christianity, except when employed as an instrument of political and ec- 
clesiastical despotism, has always awakened a desire for knowledge, and 
provided the means for acquiring it. It would be a pleasant and edifying 
task to trace the development of religious education from the apostolic age 
to the present, but space forbids, and we must limit ourselves to our own 
times. 

The modern era of juvenile religious education is commonly reported 
to have begun in the year 1780, when Robert Raikes established Sabbath- 
schools for poor children in Gloucester, England. Whatever may be his 
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claim to this honor, it must be conceded that schools closely resembling 
his had been established at various times during the two preceding cen- 
turies in England, Ireland, North America, and Bohemia. None of these 
schools seemed to attract public attention, as did these of Raikes, and 
hence he has the honor of originating the system, as Vespucci has that of 
naming the continent which he did not discover. As he had the genius to 
attract and hold public attention long enough to awaken an interest in his 
work, he is perhaps justly entitled to the high honor awarded him. 

The first society organized for the promotion of Sunday instruction 
was formed in London, September 7, 1785. A few bishops and clergymen, 
many influential laymen, and last, but not least, Wesley and Whitefield, 
gave it a warm support, but, as a rule, it was opposed by the Establish- 
ment as a violation of the Fourth Commandment. 

The next society for Sunday-school work was organized by Benjamin 
Rush, Matthew Carey, and others, in Philadelphia, January 11,1791. Both 
of these societies employed paid teachers. 

The first society for the promotion of gratuitous Sunday-school instruc- 
tion was organized in 1803 by Rowland Hill and W. B. Gurney, of Lon- 
don. The Religious Tract Society, of London, formed in 1799, furnished 
the literature and teaching apparatus for this society, and enabled it to 
carry its blessings to the poorest communities. 

From the year 1808 to 1823 several Sunday-school societies were formed 
in New York and Philadelphia, but they were all of an experimental 
character, and, proving unsatisfactory, were consolidated into the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union in the year 1824. The new factors introduced 
into the Sunday-school work by this society were as follows: 

. Traveling missionaries to organize schools. 

. A monthly concert of prayer. 

. A teachers’ magazine (monthly). 

A teachers’ journal (weekly). 

. A circulating library. 

. Graded question-books. 

- Illustrated children’s papers. 

- Records and manuals for conducting Sunday-schools. 

In the year 1826 this society recommended a uniform system of les- 
sons, but denominational fences were then too high to accept the recom- 
mendation. It required forty-six years to level the mountains and fill up 
the valleys preparatory to the Sunday-school millennium inaugurated at 
Indianapolis in 1872. It reflects high honor upon this society that it had 
the wisdom and catholicity to anticipate by so many decades the uniform 
system of lessons now accepted by Protestant Christianity throughout 
the world. So completely did it grasp the possibilities of the hour, 
so thoroughly did it organize the forces available for religious instruc- 
tion, that denominational unions have had little to do ‘but to copy its 
methods, with such improvements as their increased facilities rendered 
practicable. é 

The Sunday-school Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church was or- 
ganized in 1827, and reorganized in 1844, substantially as it exists at the 
present time. Nearly all other branches of Methodism have similar 
unions. The Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, Protestant Episcopal, 
and Dutch Reformed Boards of. Publication are the Sunday-school unions 
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of those denominations, respectively, and many minor denominations have 
vigorous organizations for the prosecution of Sunday-school work. 

The natural outgrowth of this organization’ on independent lines was 
a desire to meet for the purpose of exchanging opinions, comparing meth- 
ods, and arousing enthusiasm in the work. Local conventions were com- 
mon in New England from 1820 to 1832, when, at the instigation of the 
American Sunday-school Union, a convention of two hundred and twenty 
delegates met in the city of New York. This was followed by another in 
Philadelphia, in 1833, which indorsed the series of uniform lessons recom- 
mended by the American Sunday-school Union, but the time had not yet 
arrived for so catholic and fraternal a movement. The third national con- 
vention met in Philadelphia, in 1859; the fourth in Newark, New Jersey; 
and the fifth in Indianapolis, Indiana, which adopted the international 
series of uniform lessons now accepted by Protestantism throughout the 
world. The first international convention met in Baltimore, in 1875; the 
second in Atlanta, Georgia, in 1878; the third in Toronto, Ontario, in 1881; 
and the fourth in Louisville, Kentucky, in 1884. 

These conventions have not only aroused enthusiasm in Sunday-school 
work, but they have brought Christians into close affiliation with each 
other, and dispelled much of the bigotry which would still exist but for 
the better understanding which this intercourse has brought about. The 
exposition of the uniform lessons, in accordance with the best exegetical 
authority of the age, has nearly driven denominationalism out of the Sun- 
day-school, and shown the affiliating Churches that they have more in 
common than they supposed. 

What is the result of all this organization and labor? The following 
table answers the question, and shows the growth of the Sunday-school 
by quarters of a century (nearly) from its inception until the present time: 
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* Scholars only. 


The annual increase during the last quadrennium is over five per 
cent, a rate which, if maintained, will give us, in the year 2000, nearly 
28,000,000 of scholars. ‘ 

The Sunday-school has attained its highest development in England 
and the United States, these two countries aggregating nearly thirteen 
millions of scholars, or more than four-fifths of the entire enrollment of 
all countries. Continental Christianity has never shown much interest in 
Sunday-schools because the reformation of the sixteenth century had 
nearly expended its force when the new form of evangelism appeared, 
while the insular Churches were just awakening to new life under the 
inspiration of the Wesleyan reformation of the eighteenth. 
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Robert Raikes and his coadjutors did not dream of the possibilities of 
the germ which they planted. The mustard-seed has become a tree, and, at 
least on Children’s Day, the fowls of the air lodge in its branches. It comes to 
the rescue at a critical period in the history of our Church, and supplements 
methods of evangelism once popular, but now, alas! becoming obsolete. 
The equestrian form which penetrated the forests, and transformed a stump, 
a wagon, or a dry-goods box into a pulpit is no more. Scarcely enough 
are converted by the old methods to make good the loss by defection and 
death, and, but for the Sunday-school, the Church would scarcely hold 
her own, much less advance to the conquest of the world. Just as the 
old methods seem to have exhausted their force, the Sunday-school appears 
as the grand compensatory agency by which the banner of the cross is to 
be carried forward in triumph, notwithstanding the decay of the weapons 
which once won its victories. 

The improvement in our Sunday-schools during the last decade is very 
marked, but théir possibilities are yet far from being exhausted. We hold 
primary and intermediate scholars very well, but, when boys reach the age 
of fifteen, we lose our grip upon them, and they wander away into evil as- 
sociations. As long as boys are subject to the delusion that they are too 
old to go to Sunday-school, we may rest assured the Sunday-school is too 
young, or at least too feeble, for them. These same boys think it no dis- 
grace to attend high-schools and colleges until they have mustaches as 
heavy as sedge-grass. Why, then, should they grow shy of the Bible-class 
when the down is so faint and colorless that it must be compactly twisted 
in order to be visible? We need not look far to ascertain the cause. The 
teachers in the high-school and college are usually men of high culture 
and experience, while the Bible-class teacher rarely brings such qualifica- 
tions to his work. He is often chosen simply because he is willing, and 
others are not. Often the superintendent, goaded by the clamor of an 
unemployed class, flies around the room like a bailiff in search of tales- 
men, and lays hands on the first man he meets. Such management would 
disband a public school in a week; and yet we wonder why we do not 
hold our boys. Improve the instruction, and they will cease to think they 
are too old to attend Sunday-school. 

Another effective expedient, as yet little utilized by teachers, is social 
recognition. There are thousands of boys away from home, and thousands 
more unhappy at home, who, in their loneliness, are ready to enter any 
place that furnishes shelter and society, however much their moral nature 
may revolt at the entertainment. With the Christian parlor closed against 
them, and the saloon open at all times, what wonder that the Bible-class 
is deserted and the spider’s parlor crowded? The purely perfunctory 
teacher never can win—certainly never hold—the boys committed to his 
care. Even the public-school teacher must reach the hearts of his pupils 
before he can interest them in study. This he does, not by the principles 
of pedagogy, but by little acts of kindness, personal attention outside of 
school hours, and the boys gather around him as iron-filings gather 
around a magnet. O for a baptism of practical common-sense and real 
love for our boys! When they see this, they will not desire to leave us. 
When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy 
brethren, nor thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbors; but, when thou mak- 
est a feast, call the boys and girls, and thou shalt be blessed, for thou 
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shalt be recompensed in the resurrection of the just. Then, as thou 
goest into the presence of the King, thou shalt be able to say, as thy 
Master said: ‘All thou hast given me I have kept, and not one of them 
is lost.” 





SUNDAY=SCHOOLS. 
REV. J. H. ANDERSON. 


Tus religious potency and general effectiveness of the Sunday-school 
system have for a long time attracted the attention of the best thinking 
minds, and every possible experiment and the application of every in- 
genious method have been made to develop it. e 

The measures thus introduced ‘and skillfully operated have gradually 
crystallized into form, and an embodiment of vital forces is the result; so 
that in its present state the Sunday-shool would seem to approximate the 
acme of development in the discovery of feasible agencies to further its 
success. But conditions of change originate new circumstances, and will 
open up new avenues for the introduction of other measures, in their char- 
acter equally adaptable and effective. The work is progressive, and its 
rising necessities will naturally suggest the means by which it is to be suc- 
cessfully carried on. 

The Sunday-school has an interesting history, contemporary and identi- 
cal with Methodism. The modern system, as founded by Robert Raikes, 
dates from 1781. But many years before this a Wesleyan lady, Hannah 
Ball, founded the first Sunday-school, in Wycombe, England; and Miss 
Sophia Cook, a Methodist lady, who subsequently became the wife of a 
Wesleyan itinerant preacher, had the honor of suggesting the idea to Mr. 
Raikes. 

The name of Robert Raikes, however, as connected with Sunday-schools, 
will be had in everlasting remembrance. Long before the enterprise took 
on form, it existed in spirit in the Methodist Church. Mr. John Wesley 
urged upon all his preachers the necessity of caring for the religious in- 
struction of the young, and, when the movement was inaugurated for the 
permanent establishment of the Sunday-schools, warmly commended the 
work, and recommended its immediate adoption by all the Churches. In 
his eighty-fourth year he wrote the Rev. Richard Rodda: “I am glad you 
have taken in hand that blessed work of setting up Sunday-schools in 
Chester. It seems these will be one great means of reviving religion 
throughout the nation. I wonder Satan has not yet sent out some able 

champion against them.” 
The idea of Sunday-schools entered into the Methodist Church as one 
of her first and vital elements; it was incorporated in her organization in 
1784, when the question was asked, “‘ What shall be done for the rising 
generation?” and was answered, ‘“‘ Where there are ten whose parents 
are in Society, meet them at least once a week,” and it has been fostered 
as a component part of her polity. 

In 1785-6 Sunday-schools were established in the great districts 
throughout England, and soon extended into Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and 
other countries, proving eminently useful wherever properly conducted. 
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In 1786 the system of volunteer teaching was adopted by the Method- 
ists at Balton, England; eleven years afterwards the Gratis Sunday-school 
Society was formed in Scotland, and volunteer teaching became general 
throughout England in 1800. 

The London Sunday-school Union was formed in 1803, to foster and 
encourage volunteer teaching, and to systematize the work. 

The first Sunday-school formed in the United States was in the house 

of Mr. Thomas Crenshaw, Hanover County, Virginia, by Bishop Asbury, 
in 1786. ; 
‘i The Methodist Episcopal Conference, at Charleston, South Carolina, 
resolved to establish schools for whites and blacks in 1790. Bishop White 
founded one in Philadelphia in 1791; and Katy Furgerson, a colored woman, 
established one in New York in 1793. From this time the Churches in the 
United States rapidly adopted the Sunday-school system, and in 1809 began 
to assume charge of them, and made the course of instruction more exclu- 
sively religious. It thus began to prove one of the vital and essential 
forces to the rapid growth of the Church. 

Following the example of the Methodists, Sunday-schools were estab- 
lished by other denominations in the early part of the present century, 
and subsequently by the Catholic Church and the Quakers. The aggres- 
sive spirit which Methodism infused into the Sunday-school developed the 
now popular and magnificent system, which is an agency for the accom- 
plishment of incalculable good. 

The Methodists originated the idea of Sunday-schools as a department 
of the Church for the religious training and development of the children 
of the Church, as well as an institution for the training of the neglected 
children of the community. The early appreciation which the Methodist 
Church gave the movement was characteristic of her foresight and her 
readiness to secure a revival and reform in religion that would prove per- 
manent and profitable to the remotest generations. And now, as from the 
summit of observation she retrospects her century’s toil, she feels no pain 
of disappointment. 

The publication of Sunday-school literature, the founding of the Sun- 
day-school societies, systematic courses of study,. special Sunday-school 
observances, revival methods, and special Sunday-school conventions, had 
their origin in the Methodist Church. The Sunday-school Union, through 
which the system is principally operated, was organized by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1827, re-organized and recognized by the General 
Conference in 1840. 

The first complete report was made in 1845. Then the membership 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church was nearly one and a half times in excess 
of the numbers in the Sunday-schools, In 1876, an interval of thirty-one 
years, there was reported in the Sunday-school department an aggregate of 
1,631,900. 

The aggregate membership of the Church amounted to 1,652,291, show- 
ing the number in the Sunday-school to almost equal the number of mem- 
bers in the Church. The present aggregate number in Sunday-schools of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church are 2,025,599; the membership of the 
Church is reported to be 1,824,584—making the number in the Sunday- 
schools over 200,000 in excess of the Church membership. © 

The above illustrates the surprisingly rapid increase in the Sunday- 
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schools, and it is reasonable to presume that a proportional ratio of increase 
has been the-same relatively in the other Methodist branches. 

The estimated numbers in all the Methodist Sunday-schools in the 
United States and Canada, exclusive of officers and teachers, are about 
3,500,000, and in the world upwards of 4,500,000; of this the United States 
may claim over 2,800,000. 

This vast army of youth in training for membership in the future 
Church constitutes the reserve force of Methodism, and opens up an 
auspicious future. 

The Church now in transit to her second century’s existence leaves 
upon history’s pages a record of which she may feel justly proud, but no 
feature of that record stands out in more commendable character than the 
marvelous acquisitions in Sunday-school work. 

The publication of Sunday-school literature began regularly in the 
United States in 1840, with the Sunday-school Advocate, issued by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, published under the auspices of the Sunday- 
school Union. This was soon followed by the publication of other papers 
and periodicals by the various Methodist Churches, a number of which 
have also founded Sunday-school publishing departments, issuing a vast 
and varied amount of literature, the cheapness and adaptiveness of which 
places it within the easy reach of, and renders it suitable for, all classes; 
thus reaching and supplying more persons with religious literature, and 
exerting a more potent influence upon society, than any other Christian 
Church. 

The need of a uniform system of teaching was seriously felt until, in 
1866, Rev. Dr. Vincent projected it. This was followed in 1870 by the 
“Berean Series,’ and in 1873 by the “ International,” and the founding of 
the “Chautauqua Course,” all of which have proved signally useful. 

The Methodist Church holds the pre-eminence in Sunday-school work, 
having made every important advance in its development, suggested every 
measure now in use, vitalizing its interests, broadening its possibilities, and 
augmenting its influence. She has made it a means to apply Christian 
principles and to early indoctrinate religious truths, as well as to help 
distressed humanity and further the great missionary cause and to enhance 
the material wealth of the Church. 

It is the instrument by which the Church has the more successfully 
combated atheism, infidelity, and every form of modern skepticism, not 
being antagonized by any similar system of youthful instruction in those 
degrading and pernicious theories. The Sunday-school system is so iden- 
tical and interwoven with that of the Church as to render the institution 
incapable of outgrowing its popularity or outliving its usefulness, for in 
proportion as its true idea is practically worked out, will it prove more 
- profitable to the Church and humanity. 

The polity of the Methodist economy is so clearly defined, and the 
Sunday-school department so distinctly outlined and harmoniously operated, 
as to make the influence of both directly felt in their reciprocal relations 
and impressions upon society. ‘ 

Factional Methodism has not nor will it constitute a barrier to the 
success of Sunday-school work, since the spirit of devotion and interest in 
this department of the vineyard characterizes all the members of the great 


Methodist family. 
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African Methodism (if you will allow this designation by way of ac- 
commodation), notwithstanding the peculiar difficulties encountered in its 
establishment and the forces contesting its success, has secured wonderful 
results in the line of Sunday-school work, furnishing much of its own lit- 
erature, and contributing over 550,000 to the total number in the United 
States. It therefore merits and claims a humble share in the triumphs 
of the century, and the results which crown this celebration. 

The outlook for Methodism, as viewed through the Sunday-school, is 
bright in the extreme. It will prove a source of supply more insuring 
than the ordinary revival methods; in this sense it may be appropriately 
called a “nursery,” and as one agency for evangelizing can only be ex- 
celled by the pulpit and the religious press. 
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"Tuesday Evening, December 16, 1884. 


THE MISSION OF METHODISM TO THE EXTREMES 
OF SOCIETY 


Tue MISSION OF MBETHODISM TO THE MASSES. 


ALPHA J. KYNETT, D. D. 


Mr. President and members and friends of our happy, harmonious Meth- 
odist family,—To me has been assigned the pleasant duty of leading your 
meditations as we consider the “Mission of Methodism to the Masses.” After 
accepting the invitation and the theme assigned me, there came, indirectly, 
an intimation that I would be expected to speak on the “Mission of Meth- 
odism to the Extremes of Society.” Had this proved official, I should have ac- 
cepted that form of statement, but should have urged that the ‘Mission 
of Methodism to the Extremes of Society” is to bring the highest classes 
from that isolation to which more favored fortunes constantly tend, and in 
which so many hold themselves as if they were a superior order of beings, 
into a closer identity and deeper sympathy with the masses, and to lift up 
the ignorant and degraded, who scarcely have the courage to claim to be 
human, into a measure of intelligence and comfort that would make them 
to be of the masses. So that, in that case, as with old-fashioned Methodist 
preachers, of whom it is said, no matter what the text, the people always 
got the same sermon on sin and salvation, you would have had substan- 
stantially the same practical discussion as upon our present theme. 

Methodism is of the masses, to the masses, for the masses. It is a 
massive, majestic, many-sided, many-handed, mighty, mobile method of say- 
ing men and of “spreading Scripture holiness over these lands.” It is a 
remarkable realization—I do not say fulfillment, for then some Biblical 
critic might question my exegesis—of Ezekiel’s vision of the four living 
creatures coming out of the midst of the “infolding fire” of the whirlwind 
cloud from the north, each having four faces; the face of a man, symbol- 
izing guiding intelligence; the face of an ox, indicative of patient, perse- 
vering toil; the face of a lion, expressing courage and strength ; the face of 
an eagle, suggesting swift, soaring flight. Living creatures with wonderful 
and varied powers to go ‘‘ whithersoever the spirit was to go,’—with feet 
like hinds’ feet, to move straightforward to chosen ends; with living 
-wheels, transversely within wheels, capable of moving with equal facility 
in any direction; whéels full of all-seeing eyes to discern opportunities ; 
_ with wings—doubly furnished with wings—for rapid, unwearied, far-distant 

flight; with hands under their wings, for work, scattering blessings whith- 
ersoever they might go. Yet all—living creatures with their many faces 
and wheels and wings inseparably joined together—one life, one spirit, one 
enshrinement of Divine power upon the earth, ever moving, ever acting 
with intelligence, patience, courage, swiftness. And over all, above the 
firmament, encircled by the bow of promise, brilliant as “the bow that is 
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in the cloud in the day of rain,” a throne as of one sapphire stone, and 
‘upon it the Son.of man, for— 


“The head that once was crowned with thorns, 
Is crowned with glory now,’ 
and— 
“High on his everlasting throne 
The King of saints his work surveys, 
Marks the dear souls he calls his own, 
And smiles on the peculiar race.” 


Brethren, is this presumption? Is it not justified in history? Has 
not the intelligence which beams from the face of man guided in the or- 
ganization and plans of Methodism? Has not patient, persevering toil, 
like that of the ox, prepared the ground and harrowed in the seed for the 
ever-maturing harvest? Did not our fathers, in their conflict with Form- 
alism and Fatalism, with worldliness and wickedness of every kind, display 
lion-like strength and courage? Has not Methodism gone forth through 
the century past as upon “ hinds’ feet,” as upon wheels within wheels, 
ever touching the earth, as upon wings bearing it in more rapid and dis- 
tant flight over seas and continents? Has it not everywhere and always, 
with busy hands scattered blessings whithersoever it has gone? Has not 
the noise of its goings, “like the noise of great waters, as the noise of a 
host,”” been heard in the earth? Did the old prophet, amid the captives 
of Israel, by the river of Chebar, see indeed but the shadow of Methodism 
thrown backward more than two thousand years by the light of coming 
centuries? Surely, Methodism has substance enough to form shadows 
upon all that has preceded, and the light of coming glories is bright enough 
to cast them. Whether Ezekiel saw its shadow or not, Methodism is of 
God; it is included in the divine dispensations; it has a glorious mission 
among the sons of men; it has already accomplished a marvelous work, 
but we trust and believe that its greatest achievements lie still in the future. 
O that the possibilities of the coming centuries may inspire us all to a 
deeper and truer devotion ! 

But let us more attentively consider: What is Methodism? Do not turn 
away from this as from a commonplace question. Nothing is more com- 
mon, even among Methodists, than to mistake the shadow for the sub- 
stance; the incidental for the essential; the outward apparel, which may 
be changed at pleasure, for the body and soul. In this inquiry let us look 
first for an historical answer. Let us close our eyes to the present and for- 
get the surroundings of this hour. Let us cross the ocean and go backward 
in time a century and a half. We find ourselves in one of the cloisters of 
Oxford University, in the midst of a few young men, students, working 
their way through college on $200 a,year, environed with difficulties that 
would discourage and turn aside many others. Who are they? Two of 
them are from the numerous family of the devout, hard-working rector at 
Epworth. This born leader, below medium height, with well-formed fea- 
tures, bearing marks of close and earnest thought, is John Wesley, of whom 
historians have since said that he had a natural genius for government 
equal to that of Richelieu. This younger, broad-faced, jolly, cheerful 
chum, is his brother Charles, destined to be the greatest hymn writer of 
the Christian Church, the sweetest singer of all the Israel of God. Near 
them, and with the bearing and mien of a natural orator, is George White- 
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field, whose matchless eloquence was to move the multitudes of two conti- 
nents. Here, too, are others of less note, yet all seemingly intimate friends. 
They have apparently separated themselves from the great body of stu- 
dents. They are cheerful, as students always are, yet serious and animated 
by acommon purpose. To them— 


“Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal.” 


They are looking into the future, they are feeling something of the “ pow- 
ers of the world to come.” They are therefore making the best use of the 
present. The thoughtless do not understand them; they speak of them 
derisively ; they call them “the holy club.” They are the “Oaford Meth- 
odists.” They are indeed methodical, and accept the title. Here, wrapped 
up in this “holy club,” and especially in the minds and hearts of these three 
most prominent figures, may be found the well-defined germ of the Methodism of 
coming ages. 

Now move forward a decade and pass down into London. We go by 
stage-coach, for there are no railways. Here are these same young men, 
They are through college. They have entered the ministry. They have 
broken the bands of formalism and have preached the Gospel in the open 
air. John Wesley, excluded from his father’s Church, has preached from 
his father’s tomb-stone. Tens of thousands have listened to the Gospel 
message from their lips. They are holding their first conference. Ten are 
present—six ministers and four lay helpers—a glorious partnership for 
Christian work. Listen! What questions; what answers; what rules for 
their government; they are of one heart and one mind and one purpose, 
all inspired by a spirit of entire consecration. There is a leadership and a 
subordination, a martial-like discipline that would have been impossible 
but for the perfect and unquestioned devotion of each and all to God and 
his work. In this company we have a little maturer development of the germ of 
the coming Methodism, which first appeared in the cloisters at Oxford ten years ago. 

Move forward again four decades. Conferences have been held every 
year. Workers, clerical and lay, have multiplied, and the work has grown 
marvelously. Charles Wesley has written, and the Methodists are every- 
where singing— : 

“See how great a flame aspires, 
Kindled by a spark of grace.” 


Now John Wesley is more than four-score years old, but “his eye is un- 
dimmed and his natural strength unabated.” He is still at the head of the 
conference, and, amid unceasing toil, is insensible to weariness. Charles, 


“In age and feebleness extreme,’ 


has retired from active work. Whitefield’s candle has burned out earlier, 
and for fourteen years he has been with the angels of God. The work has 
spread in the new world as well as in the old. The war of the Revolution 
is over, and the colonies are separated from the mother country. This is 
the end of the State Church in North America. Wesley is profoundly con- 
cerned for the proper organization of his Societies beyond the sea. After 
much prayer and careful study, inspired by his great genius for organiza- 
tion, he decides to ordain Thomas Coke superintendent of the Methodist 
Societies in America. Dr. Coke is one of God’s great noblemen, and is 
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ever ready to go to the ends of the earth. Let us come with him over the 
ocean, for we come to our home. He will find his later. 

On Friday, December 24, 1784, another conference assembles in Lovely 
Lane: Chapel, Baltimore. It is a rude structure, with but few comforts or 
conveniences, but great and good men are there. They listen to the read-- 
ing of Wesley’s letter. We listen too. 

“By a very uncommon train of providences many of the provinces of 
North America are totally disjoined from the British Empire and erected 
into independent States. The English govérnment has no authority over 
them, either civil or ecclesiastical, any more than over the States of Hol- 
land. A civil authority is exercised over them partly by the Congress, 
partly by the State assemblies. But no one either exercises or claims any 
ecclesiastical authority at all. . . . As our American brethren are now 
totally disentangled from the State and from the English hierarchy, we 
dare not entangle them again, either with the one or the other. They are 
now at full liberty simply to follow the Scriptures and the primitive Church, 
and we judge it best that they should stand fast in that liberty wherewith 
God has so strangely made them free.” 

In that freedom they deliberated together and decided to form them- 
selves into ‘‘an Episcopal Church and to have superintendents, elders, and 
deacons.”’ Wesley’s nomination, perhaps we should say designation, of 
Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury, as superintendents, was accepted and 
confirmed, and the new Church within the new republic was launched 
upon the unknown sea of the future, almost side by side, with the ship of 
State. Each independent of the other, under separate commanders, yet 
manned by the masses, and freighted with the dearest hopes of mankind, 
have gallantly sailed down over the century. How proudly have they 
ridden the waves of the stormiest seas, and how gladly do we welcome both 
to-day into the same quiet harbor of peace and unity! 

Such, in brief outline, is the history. It suggests—it may at first 
seem indirectly and obscurely —the historical answer to our question, 
What is Methodism? But, as we consider it more attentively, we see 
coming out of this history, in clear and distinct outlines, this philosophical 

<answer: ° 

Methodism is a body, symmetrical, beautiful, having many members, yet 
but one body ; a body with feet, and hands, and ears, and eyes; an ecclesiasti- 
cal body with “diversity of gifts,” and “administration,” and “operations,” 

_all harmoniously employed. It is a body of believers and workers—a 
CuurcH, and not a mere aggregation of societies. It is a compact, power- 
ful organization, the product of the supreme genius and devotion of John 
Wesley, and yet of such providential growth as to seem to have come into 
being and power without observation. Jt is a system of methods, complex, 
yet simple. Superintendency and its necessary correlative, subordination, 
are essential constituents in its government. There isa martial air about 
its “above all, if you labor with us, it is needful you should do that part of 
the work which we advise, at those times and places which we judge most 
for His glory.”” Rules like this are impossible to men who breathe the air 
of freedom except upon the basis of that perfect unity and equality which 
makes that little, great word “we” representative of all, and expressive of 

.one common purpose and aim. A self-sacrificing devotion to God and his / 
work, like that of Wesley and his preachers, a devotion common to super- 
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intendents and subordinates, is absolutely essential to the perpetuity and 
efficiency of Methodism. But 

Methodism’ is a spirit as well as a body; a spirit congenial to the body 
in which it has lived without growing old for a hundred years. It dwells 
in the body as in a tabernacle, but its aspirations transcend all bounds of 
form, or time, or space. It is a spirit of joyous, triumphant, irrepressible 
song. Charles Wesley struck the key-note for all Methodism when his 
soul broke forth in 


“© for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer’s praise !” 


“To thee, Great One, and Three, 
Eternal praises be 
Hence, evermore.” 


Methodism is the world’s great orchestra of Christian song. For vol- 
ume, its song is like the ‘“‘ voice of great waters ;” for distinctness in the 
expression of Gospel truth, it is, indeed, “‘ the voice of speech,” and not 
mere empty sound; and, for the glory and majesty of poetic expression, 
its speech is “the voice of the Almighty!” Little, weak, sickly, senti- 
mental ditties have no rightful place in Methodist hymnology. 

On the evening preceding the first session of the Upper lowa Confer-. 
ence, at Maquoketa, in 1856, Dr. Charles Elliott preached a sermon full of 
power, and then glided into a warm, earnest prayer-meeting. After a 
prayer, some one started to sing one of the light, popular choruses of the 
day, but the grand old Irish doctor’s sense of Methodistic propriety could 
not endure it, and he sprang to his feet with, “‘ Now, brethren, quit singing 
your ted-er-e-i songs, and sing that good old hymn, 


«“<Come, thou fount of every blessing.’” 


A quartet may be occasionally tolerated with a voluntary, for the 
pleasure of those whose musical taste is sufficiently cultivated to appreci- 
ate it. It will serve, with the most of us, to show, by contrast, its utter 
weakness, and the vast superiority for public worship of congregational 
singing, when the multitude, led it may be by organ and choir, shall pour 
forth real praise in 

“All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” 


rising and swelling with increasing fervor as the ransomed and the angels 
seemed to bend toward us, and all are lifted toward them with 


“OQ that with yonder sacred throng 
We at his feet may fall! 
We’ll join the everlasting song, 
And crown him Lord of all!” 


Methodism is a spirit of power in preaching. In it Christ continually 
fixes earnest eyes upon himself with, “The Spirit of the Lord God is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me to_preach the Gospel to the poor; he 
hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted ; to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind; to set at liberty them that 
are bruised; to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” George Whitefield 
was Methodism’s great exemplar of earnest, impassioned, effective preach- 
ing, mingled with fiery exhortation. How do our sermons compare with 
his? I do not mean as to structure and form, but as to substance and effi- 
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ciency. His convinced the judgment, roused the conscience, brought sin 
and the sinner under the light of God’s countenance, revealed the Judg- 
ment Day, led men to Christ. Have our sermons the qualities to do 
this, or are they but crude commonplaces, or, what is no better for the 
ends of Gospel preaching, well-polished essays, whose excellence is greatly 
marred if delivered without the manuscript upon which they are written? 
Fidelity to Methodism requires that its preachers should “preach the 
Word”—“ preach,” not read—“the preaching” which God bids them; 
preach the great themes of the Gospel, the law, the broken law, with its 
tremendous sanctions, its inevitable penalties, until souls shall cry out, 
“Men and brethren, what shall we do?” Then present Christ as the only 
“name under heaven given among men whereby we must be saved,” and 
show that ‘“‘he is able also to save them to the uttermost that come unto 
God by him.” 

With such preaching, Methodism will continue to be a thing of power. 
It will fill out the description given by Bishop Morris in his semi-centen- 
nial sermon before the General Conference, in Philadelphia, in 1864, and 
always be “a spirit of truth, a spirit of revival, a spirit of enterprise, a spirit 
of sacrifice, a spirit of progress, a spirit of improvement, a spirit of loyalty 
to the civil government, a spirit of patriotism, a spirit of liberty, a spirit 
of liberality ;” and, while thus endowed, will ever be successful in its mis- 
sion among the masses. But who are the masses to whom it goes? 

They are the multitudes of mankind; the majorities of every age and 
country; the bone and sinew and nerve of the working forces of society. 
They are flanked on the one side by the so-called “ higher classes,’ and 
the other by the ignorant and degraded of the human family. In the 
days of Christ they were the multitudes “from J erusalem,” and “from 
Judea,” and “from Idumea,” and “from Galilee,” and “from about Tyre 
and Sidon,” and “from Decapolis,” and elsewhere “beyond Jordan.” 
They followed him up into the mountain, where “he taught them as one 
having authority, and not as the scribes.” They followed him to the 
shores of Galilee, where he unfolded to them more fully the mysteries of 
his kingdom. They followed him into the wilderness, where he fed their 
bodies and souls with bread from heaven. Here might be seen a Nico- 
demus and a Joseph of Arimathea, and there a poor blind beggar, or a 
little group of lepers, or an abandoned woman, not one of whom was 
passed by with indifference; but the masses were the vast multitudes be- 
tween them. ; 

In the days of Wesley the masses were the common people of Eng- 
land, as distinguished from the nobility. They were the colliers of Kings- 
wood and Cornwall, the multitudes of Moorfields, and of Blackheath, and 
of Kensington Common, the six hundred thousand of London, and the 
scattered peoples from Land’s End to Newcastle, and over in Scotland, ‘and 
beyond the channel in Ireland, and the colonists of the New World, from 
Nova Scotia to the Carolinas. 

In our own day they are the crowded populations of our great cities, 
our merchants and mechanics and professional men, our manufacturers, 
our operatives, and laborers of all classes and conditions. They are the 
scattered peoples of all sections of our country, east, west,’ north, and 
south; of our towns and villages and rural districts; of the mountains 
and valleys and broad plains of our extended frontier, and of the savan- 
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nahs of the South. They are the people of all classes, and colors, and con- 
ditions, and nationalities, and pursuits, in this country, and of all countries, 
for the mission of Methodism is to the peoples of the world. The masses 
are a vast army occupying the uplands of human society; the right wing 
extends far up on the heights of wealth and culture, heights from which 
every position on the line may be carefully surveyed; the left wing far 
down in the marshy, malarious regions of ignorance and degradation. The 
mission of Methodism is to all, but it marshals its strength and directs its 
forces chiefly upon the center. But what of the mission of Methodism to 
these masses ? 

What does that “mission” include? It proceeds upon a clear and dis- 
tinct recognition of the unity and essential equality of man. It puts the 
emphasis upon the fact that God “hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth,” and, though he hath “ap- 
pointed the bounds of their habitation,” they are, nevertheless, “ of one 
blood.” Its early experiences prepared it for its mission as truly as did Peter’s 
vision upon the house-top at Joppa prepare him for his mission to Corne- 
lius and to the Gentile world, and it has gone forth with an abiding convic- 
tion that “God is no respecter of persons, but in every nation he that 
feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted with him.” In the 
view of Methodism there are no patricians, no plebeians, no elect, no rep- 
robate, but MEn—human beings—made of one blood, redeemed by one sac- 
rifice, heirs of one common salvation. Methodism is peculiarly commis- 
sioned, not merely to teach, but to actualize the universal brotherhood of 
man under the fatherhood of God. And yet Methodism is far removed 
from Communism or Socialism. It enters upon no leveling process as to 
external conditions. It seeks the elevation of all, the degradation of none. 
Tt leaves all, as it of necessity must, under the universal law of “ whatso- 
ever 2 man soweth that shall he also reap.” It makes no attempt to 
separate between the sowing and the reaping. Its effort is to lead all men 
to sow to the Spirit. It yearns to impart spiritual gifts; to bless all with 
“spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ.” It proceeds upon 
the philosophy of Christ’s counsel, “Seek first the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness,” knowing that this gives the only sure and safe capital 
for the varied concerns of human life, and that ‘God is able to make all 
grace abound toward” those who obey, that they may, “always having all 
sufficiency in all things, abound to every good work, being enriched 
in every thing to all pountifulness,” in both temporal and spiritual good. 
Through spiritual blessings, it seeks to enrich all men in all things. It is 
not visionary. It indulges no dreams of idealistic states, as of the “ Re- 
public” of Plato, the “ Utopia” of Sir Thomas More, the “New Atlantis” 
of Lord Bacon, or the wild, feverish dreams of Francis Fourier. It deals 
with society as it finds it. It recognizes the actual and inevitable diver- 
sities of human conditions, and earnestly seeks to unite and harmonize 
all in one Christian brotherhood. It has a practical Gospel for all classes. 
It accepts the commission of Paul to Timothy, “(Charge them that are 
rich in this world that they be not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain 
riches, but in the living God, who giveth us richly all things to enjoy ; 
that they do good, that they be rich in good works, ready to distribute, 
willing to communicate, laying up in store for themselves a good founda- 
tion against the time to come, that they may lay hold on eternal life.” 
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I know it is said that corporations have no souls, but corporators have. 
If capital assumes personality, and rises up in society in gigantic propor- 
tions, Methodism has, and must have, a message for it; and fidelity to the 
truth will soon disclose that it represents but an aggregation of human be- 
ings, ‘every one” of whom must “‘stand before the judgment-seat of Christ,” 
and ‘“‘give account of himself to God.” Wealth is but an incident that 
attaches to men in this earthly life, carrying with it added obligations and 
responsibilities, for which a strict account must be rendered. The Master 
of all will soon say: to the rich, ‘Give an account of thy stewardship, for 
thou mayest be no longer steward.” 

But Methodism also preaches the Gospel to the poor, to the laboring 
classes. It urges industry, fidelity, economy. It gives no countenance to 
any who “walk disorderly, working not at all, but are busy-bodies.” It 
' reiterates the inspired declaration that, “if any would not work, neither 
should he eat;” that all ‘ with quietness work, and eat their own bread.” 
It recognizes all, rich and poor, as of the laboring classes, though some 
toil in the care and management of capital, and others, with brawny mus- 
cles, earn bread in the sweat of their brow. 

In this connection, Methodism has now a mission of pre-eminent im- 
portance. A gigantic error is abroad in the land. It is unchristian, infi- 
del, irrational; it is like a brigand in society, or a pirate upon the high 
seas; it assumes and teaches that capital and labor are natural enemies. 
It separates between them, and incites them to mutual conflict. It sets 
each to constructing defenses against the other. It is most active among 
the masses of our working-men. It organizes “trades unions” for the 
protection of various crafts and industries against the alleged encroach- 
ments of capital. It has grown to alarming proportions, and the social 
structure is threatened with most serious convulsions. It is high time that 
the voice of Christianity and of right reason should be heard, and that 
their influence should be felt among the masses. The recent Protestant 
Episcopal Church Congress gave patient hearing to a representative of 
working-men as he discussed the question, “Is our civilization just to | 
working-men?” and heard his answer, “Try it by whatever test you will, 
it is glaringly, bitterly, and increasingly unjust.” Is this true? and is 
ours a Christian civilization? Is it not time that all should be brought to 
see that the lines of dependence extend not from one to another within a 
single branch of industry, but from capital to labor of every kind, and 
from labor of every kind to capital, and that the obligation of each to the 
other is mutual, and that the interests of each and all are inseparable. 
Unity in diversity is the law of society, as it is of nature. Let the Sun of 
Righteousness arise with healing in his wings, and these monsters of im- 
aginary personality will flee with the shadows in which they live, and cap- 
italists and laborers will stand forth in their true character as brothers: in 
one family, having common interésts and sympathies. Let the men who 
control capital use it as stewards of God, with a constant recognition of the 
rights and interests of the men who toil, and let our working-men remem- 
ber that for the opportunities and facilities for work they are largely de- 
pendent upon those who control capital. Let each respect and serve the 
other. “Let nothing be done through strife or vain glory; but in lowli- 
ness of mind let each esteem other better than themselves.” Let every 
man “look not on his own things, but every man also on the things of 
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others,” and the conflicts between labor and capital will disappear, and 
the Christian conception of a universal brotherhood be realized. To ac- 
complish this is an important part of the mission of Methodism to the 
masses. 

Happily, we are not without a few practical illustrations of the opera- 
tion of this Christian law. There is, in Pennsylvania, a company of Chris- 
tian men engaged in the manufacture of railroad cars. In 1873, as Winter 
approached, the industries of the country were imperiled. These Christian 
men had provided a reading-room for their employes, and furnished it with 
the leading magazines and papers ef the country. The workmen were 
thereby made as familiar with the industrial and financial situation as 
their employers. They conferred together; they recognized the difficul- 
ties; they said, “It is doubtful whether our employers can keep the fac- 
tory running through the Winter; we can live on less wages; let us offer 
to accept a reduction of twenty-five per cent if they will agree to keep the 
factory running.” A committee was appointed to convey the proposition. 
The employers had also been troubled over the situation, though they had 
said nothing. They replied, ‘‘ We will give you an answer in a few days.” 
The business manager went to New York and offered to take contracts to 
build cars at corresponding reductions. The result was the contracts were 
concluded, and the factory was not closed for a day. The employes had 
to practice more careful economy, and the proprietors made little, if any, 
profit, but disaster was averted and mutual good will maintained and Chris- 
tian influence strengthened. A member of this Christian company is a 
delegate to this Centennial Conference. He tells me that for the last year 
and a half their capital has earned no profits, but “we have kept the fac- 
tory running, and our men have earned a living for themselves and fami- 
lies. If we should stop they would starve. We dare not do it.” Social- 
ism can not take root in such a soil as this. 

The recognition and observance of the Christian law would be attended 
with like results in every branch of industry, and capital and labor would 
be mutually benefited, and the bodies and the souls of men would rejoice 
in the better conditions created. 

For this mission to the masses, Methodism is singularly well equipped. 

Tis doctrines are pre-eminently adapted to this mission. They come 
with equal naturalness out of the Scriptures, and out of the broad Serip- 
tural foundations on which it builds—the unity and equality of the hu- 
man race. 

It agrees with the stern old theology as to the fall, and the consequent 
universal depravity of mankind, but it rejects the doctrine of eternal de- 
crees, of a limited atonement, of any secret purpose at variance with the 
open proclamation made to all, of election and reprobation, of irresistible 
grace and unconditional perseverance ; and proclaims that while all men 
are sinners, hopeless and helpless without divine grace, all are redeemed ; 
all are called with a call as honest and open as the heart of Christ; all are 
free to accept the call; all who accept it and believe in the Lord Jesus « 
Christ shall be saved—not in their sins, but from their sins; and that all 
who prove faithful unto death shall have everlasting life. These doctrines 
proclaimed by God himself, from the mountain tops, Methodism repeats, 
by his order, from the house-tops. They embody the glad tidings of great 
joy promised to all people, and are full of comfort and hope for all classes 
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and conditions. For a hundred years they have been proclaimed in ser- 
mon and song, with such zeal and earnestness by Methodists everywhere, 
that every form of partialism has long since been silenced. The whole air 
has been filled with the joyful proclamation, ‘‘ Whosoever will let him 
take the water of life freely,” and with the majestic strains of harmonious 
hymns,— “Lord, I believe were sinners more 

Than sands upon the ocean shore, 

Thou hast for all a ransom paid: 
‘ For all a full atonement made.” 

Tis ample provisions for Christian testimony in its social-meetings, its class- 
meetings, special and general, its love-feasts, its general encouragement to 
the relation, everywhere, of Christian experience. “ Ye are my witnesses, 
saith the Lord.” Positive testimony to the personal experience of pardon, 
of regeneration, of full salvation, of divine communion, of the glorious 
realities of the Christian life in harmony with the Scriptural doctrines of 
Methodism, is an element of immeasurable power over the masses. They 
may not understand or be interested in a doctrinal statement, but let some 
one who has been saved exclaim with fervor, “Come and hear, all ye that 
fear God, and I will declare what he hath done for my soul,” and they will 
give attention, and be interested and instructed, and many will be led into 
like precious faith. We can not too strongly urge the importance of our 
social means of grace. From beyond the scene of all earthly conflicts, 
from the land where final victories are celebrated, comes back the record 
of the ransomed: ‘“‘ They overcame by the blood of the Lamb and by the 
word of their testimony.” 

Clearly allied to this are tts ample provisions for utilizing the great diver- 
sity of gifts with which it is endowed. Methodism never did rely wholly upon 
its ordained ministry. Its “lay helpers,” local preachers, exhorters, class- 
leaders, members—men, women, and children are called into action. It 
presents an open door to usefulness for every one. Are we not becoming 
too indifferent to this characteristic of Methodism? Do we not err in ate 
taching too much importance to the formal licensing of local preachers and 
exhorters? And is there not a tendency to restrict even this? It is not 
in accord with the genius of Methodism to repress the gifts of any one. 
The rich diversity of gifts, extending down to the humblest and rudest, 
supplies largely the power requisite for our mission to the masses. Every 
soul in which the love of God and man is divinely kindled should claim 
license from the genius and spirit of Methodism to do all it can for other 
souls. Striking examples of the value of this element of Methodism were 
given in our great Ecumenical Conference, held in City Road Chapel, Lon- 
don, in September, 1881. Rey. Charles Garrett, since president of the 
Wesleyan Conference, then a most successful worker among the masses of 
Liverpool, said: “Laymen of all classés should work among their own 
class. Now, if the converted men of each class were to give themselves 
to the conversion of the men of their own class, they would soon turn the 
world upside down. Does anybody doubt it? Two illustrations will suf- 
fice. There is a large body of men in Liverpool called the carters. When 
Mr. Moody was over here, two of these men were converted. God put it 
into their hearts to work amongst their own class, and they gave them- 
selves to it; they cared for nobody but the carters; when they were stand- 
ing waiting for employment they had love-feasts. They stated their expe- 
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rience; they pointed to their homes; they referred to the change that had 
taken place since they had been converted and left off going to the tavern. 
One after another of the carters went with them, till, to-day, hundreds of 
them are Christian men. We have also in Liverpool,” said he, “a body of 
police equal to any other in the world. Now, two of these policemen were 
converted about the same time, and they got this idea from God’s work 
amongst the police. They had a meeting day after day and talked to them, 
and bore testimony for the truth in the old Methodist fashion, and they 
went and told their brother officers, ‘I found the Savior last night; I am 
so happy that I do not know what to do.’ I could give case after case in 
which they did this, and the result has been that they have taken rooms 
of their own where they meet for prayer and to worship God, and they 
bear the expense themselves, and to-day nearly four hundred of the Liver- 
pool police associate together for prayer and worship.” — 

Truly, if our members everywhere, or even generally, would act upon 
this suggestion, we would soon turn the world upside down. 

Time will not permit me to speak of all the varied equipments of 
Methodism for its mission to the masses. Our publishing agencies fur- 
nishing books and papers and tracts—winged messengers of grace for all; 
our Missionary Societies for sending everywhere the living preacher and 
teacher, to preach the Gospel and disciple all nations; our Church Exten- 
sion Boards for providing homes for the scattered households of faith, and 
affording facilities for varied work in every community; our Sunday-school 
Unions for the care and training of the children and youth; our educa- 
tional institutions, with doors wide open to all comers, are among the 
manifold equipments of Methodism for its mission to the masses. 

Methodism has gone forth among the masses for a century and a half, 
and in our own country, and in mission fields, organized and sustained 
from our own country, for a century, with results that fill us with joy, and 
unnumbered hearts and homes with benefits of untold value. Wherever 
its messengers have gone, or shall go, “the wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be glad for them; and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as 
the rose. It shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and sing- 
ing; the glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it, the excellency of Carmel 
and Sharon; they shall see the glory of the Lord, and the excellency of 
our God.” And when “the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come 
to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their heads,” and “shall ob- 
tain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away,” vast mul- 
titudes of them will come as the fruit of the mission of Methodism to the 
masses. 





MISSION OF METHODISM. 
D. R. McANALLY, D. D. 


In order to ascertain the duty or mission of Methodism, it may be 
proper first to take at least a hasty view of the condition of society. Man 
is not now as he once was. Once he was pure; now he is impure. Orig- 
inally there was a just harmonization and equipoise between all his men- 
tal and moral powers; the world within him corresponded to the world 
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without him, and he was pronounced upright or good. All his powers, 
we may justly suppose, were dominated by the principle of supreme love 
to God. _He loved God supremely. While “sufficient to have stood, yet 
free to fall,” exercising a lawful power in an unlawful way, and to an un- 
lawful extent, he sinned. 

The first effect of this must have been the loss of the love of God, the 
dominating and controlling power of his nature; hence a depravity of loss. 
The absence of this controlling power was, we may say, necessarily fol- 
lowed by an irregular, inharmonious, and excessive action of his mental 
and moral powers, with a constant tendency to go from bad to worse ; 
hence a depravity of degradation. Then he begat a son in his own likeness, 
communicating an impure nature, as he had none other to communicate; 
here came in a depravity of heredity, and all the world became corrupt 
before God; and, aside from the Father of all, there was no eye to pity, 
no arm to save. Buta redemptory scheme was devised, and the promise 
of a Redeemer given, dimly at first, but gradually increasing in clearness, 
until, in the fullness of time, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, 
made under the law to redeem them that were under the law, that we 
might receive the adoption of sons, and God might be just, and yet the 
justifier of them which believe in Jesus. ; 

This Redeemer, who knew no sin, was made to be sin for us, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him; he gave himself for us, 
that he might deliver us from this present evil world, his own self bare 
our sins in his own body ; upon him was the chastisement of our peace, 
and by his stripes we are healed. 

Let it be remembered, human nature is a unit. God hath made of 
one blood (nature) all nations of men, for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth. It was this blood, or nature, that sinned and corrupted itself be- 
fore God. When Christ came, he took not the nature of angels, but the 
seed of Abraham; took human nature in its perfectness, was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin, and we were redeemed by the 
sacrifice of human nature. Moreover, when Christ took human nature, he 
took the nature of every human being; and, when atonement was made 
in that nature, it was made for each and eevery one possessing that na- 
ture; and now repentance and remission of sins may be preached in his 
name among all nations and to every creature, with the assurance that 
whosever believeth on him shall be saved. To proclaim the offer of this 
repentance and salvation is the work of Methodism; and, as the offer ex- 
tends to all men, of course it includes the extremes as well as the centrals 
of society, that there may be neither Greek nor J ew, circumcision nor un- 
circumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond, nor free, but Christ be all and 
in all. 

Sin is in the heart. No human skill, nor human power, nor human 
agencies can reach it. We can not legislate against it; we do not attempt 
it. We legislate against crime; and, while men restrain their appetites, 
propensities, and affections so as to commit no crime, no offense against 
society, to interfere with them by law would be oppression. But they 
may do all this, and the inner nature unchanged under restraint, but 
really none the better; nor will it be until it is changed. How shall this 
be done? An important question, not only because of its real character, 
but also because of the general aptitude of people, including many preach- 
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ers, to confound sin with crime, and deal with the latter to the partial or 
whole neglect of the former. While sin remains in the heart, it is matter 
of vast importance to society that it should, manifest itself in this way 
rather than in that, but in either case man’s moral relation to his Creator 
is not changed. How, then, shall sin be removed? I fearlessly assume 
that it never has been, never will and never can be, removed by mere intel- 
lectual culture, because such culture of itself alone works no change in man’s 
moral nature. This is proven by human consciousness and by human 
history. Who have written finer things in that line than did Thomas 
Moore, Lord Byron, Alexander Pope, Oliver Goldsmith? Who among 
English writers were more favored by the muses than they? What histo- 
rians and essayists were Gibbon and Hume! And were not Bolingbroke 
and Shaftesbury, and a hundred others that I might name, intellectually cul- 
tured? Yet who would envy them because of their moral character? In 
our own country, who are they who devise and carry out the deepest, the 
widest, and most mischievous schemes for oppressive monopolies and for 
frauds on the general, the State, and municipal governments of the coun- 
try? Are they the poor illiterates? Is it not well known that many of 
the most extensive defrauders and peculators of public funds, with the most 
unscrupulous manipulators and managers of cliques and parties, are men 
of high intellectual culture? I am not railing or saying one word against: 
mental culture; not one word. I appreciate it as highly as others, but am 
contending, and will contend, it can not remove sin, and is not all that. 
we need. : 

Nor can, nor will, sin be removed by the cultivation of the social na- 
ture, even to the highest possible grade. Earnest efforts are being made 
in this direction as well as in the other; hence our Church parlors, our 
Church sociables, Church festivals, picnics, and the like. Whatever good, 
if any, there may be in these, that good pertains only to the social feel- 
ings. They certainly do not of themselves deepen, nor strengthen, nor in- 
tensify the pure spiritual life; and those who suppose that Christian 
Churches may be built up or maintained on the social basis and principle are 
greatly mistaken. Social societies may thus be maintained, but Christian 
Churches never. ‘ Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord.” There is a Christian socialism. Christianity has a social force, 
but it is by the power of the indwelling Spirit of Christ. This Spirit, and 
this alone, operating according to the Divine Word, can renew the heart, 
constitute true Churches, and produce a true and safe socialism, or Chris- 
tian communion. 

Moral science may explain our relations, one to the other, as men. 
From these relations it may infer our obligations, from our obligations de- 
duce or infer our duties, but its disciples never exactly agree as to the 
grounds or the whys and wherefores of this duty; and, after their teach- 
ings have been met in their fullness, there is still a manifest defect in the 
moral constitution of man. There is still a lacking, and, with the young 
man spoken of in the Gospel, he who is accustomed to close and candid 
introspection may well cry out, “ Aj] these things have I done; what lack 
I yet?” As already intimated more than once, he lacks the indwelling 
influence of the principle of supreme love to God. He lacks a renewed 
heart. It was the doctrine of Aristotle, “ Knowledge is to the mind what 
health is to the body,” an end in itself to be desired and sought after for 
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its own sake, for what it will do for us personally, as well as what it may 
enable us to do for others; and we may safely add, What health is to the 
body knowledge is to the mind, and what knowledge is to the mind the 
supreme love of God is to the pure spirit. The first and second are con- 
fessedly necessary to the completion or perfection of our manhood, as well 
as necessary to the performance of the active duties of life. The third is 
none the less so. It is necessary to the completion or perfection of our: 
manhood and to the fullness of our happiness. Without it there can not 
be a fullness nor @ completion of manhood. It is impossible. It is 
equally necessary to the proper performance of our duties to others. We 
may love our country, and love our race, but patriotism and philan- 
thropy are not religion. We may love virtue and morality, but these are 
not piety. I hold that, strictly speaking, no act is pious unless it proceed 
from the principle of supreme love to God. Other acts may be patriotic, 
philanthropic, moral, or virtuous in the common acceptation of these 
terms, but these only can be pious. If one be really pious, this principle 
permeates and dominates the nature and characterizes the acts. Suffer 
me, therefore, to repeat that a superhuman force is indispensable to the 
true interests of society and the permanent improvement of man. How 
is this force obtained? Answer—By compliance with the teachings of the 
Bible ; obtained by calling on God according to the Word of faith. But how 
shall men call on him in whom they have not believed? And how shall 
they believe in him of whom they have not heard? And how shall they 
hear without apreacher? And how shall they preach except they be sent? 

We come now to the end of the whole matter, and the mission of 
Methodism is to preach the Gospel to any and all classes of men, and if 
extra attention is given to any, let it be to the poor, according to the ex- 
ample of the Master himself. To this end our system of itinerancy is, 
perhaps, as well, if not better, adapted than any other plan ever yét 
adopted; and so long as.our preachers retain the spirit and comply with 
the letter of their ordination vows, and so long as our superintendents 
have judgment, impartiality, and nerve enough to send them where they 
really ought to go, we may expect this mission to be carried forward. 
But we must have preachers, not pulpit actors, nor mere pulpit elocution- 
ists; not men to make mere oratorical displays, pouring forth their 
thoughts in circumlocutory sentences and studied,periods; not the dealer 
in vapid frothiness ; not the mere disquisitor of natural science, to analyze 
matter, tell us of its component parts, of the relation of one part to an- 
other, then give the history of the whole; not merely the natural philos- 
opher, to tell us of the wonders of this and other worlds, and descant on 
the laws of physical force, the correlation of forces, and all that sort of 
thing; nor yet, perhaps, least of all, the dealer in abstruse metaphysics, 
ranging in spiritual worlds, of which both he and his hearers know, 
and can know, but very little; but preachers of the Gospel of Christ, of- 
fering repentance and remission of sins, in his name, to all peoples—men 
after God’s own heart, who will not hold their peace day or night, but cry 
aloud, and spare not. Paul did not go forth with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but in power and demonstration of the Spirit; and so should we. 
He determined to know nothing, in his preaching, but Jesus Christ and 
him crucified; so also should we. He counted all things but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus; and so should we. Science, 
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philosophy, and the wisdom of this world have their -places. They are 
not to be despised. Rightly employed, they are extensively and variously 
useful; but the pulpit is the place for the cross of Christ, where should 
be discussed those spiritual interests so vital and important in the present, 
and which extend thgough the roll and sweep of eternal ages. 

Now, let young ministers and young Church members, who may live 
and bear a part in the activities of religious life long after I shall have 
passed away, hear me. If the Methodist Churches ever decline, and 
cease to prosecute their mission to the learned and to the unlearned, to 
the rich and to the poor, especially the latter, and to all classes and 
conditions of society, the cause will be found, not in our cardinal doc- 
trines—they are of God; not in our Discipline—it is in accordance with 
the Divine Word; not in our modes and instrumentalities of operation ; 
nor yet in deficiency of means—it will be in the ministry, and nowhere 
else. No other cause can be found. If the ministry be what it should, 
and no insurmountable obstruction prevents their access to the people, the 
Church must prosper. Keep the doctrines and Discipline of the Church 
pure and in full force. Keep the ministers full up to the Gospel and dis- 
ciplinary standard—up to the fullness of their ordination vows. Let the 
superintendents discharge the functions of their office fearlessly, fully, im- 
partially, and completely. Then nor men, nor devils, nor earth, nor hell 
shall or can prevent the success of the mission of Methodism to all classes 
of society, and to all conditions of men. 


° 


THE MISSION OF MB®THODISM TO ALL CLASSES. 
‘ BISHOP J. W. HOOD. 


Meruoptism is pre-eminently a religion suited to the evangelization of 
the human race, a religious system which is of universal utility to man. 
It is not limited in its benefits, nor hampered by any bands which hinder 
it from extending its goodly influences to any class of humanity; it is free 
to all. It is not limited to those who can read prayers and repeat the 
Apostles’ Creed, but every one who breathes a sincere prayer to God, 
though in language lame, is counted worthy to be enrolled among the 
saints. It is not limited to those who believe in a single mode of baptism, 
but every one whose heart is sprinkled from an evil conscience, and whose 
body is symbolically washed with pure water, no matter how the symbol 
is applied, is declared to have savingly embraced the covenant of redemp- 
tion and to have secured a good title to all the privileges, immunities, and 
blessings ‘of baptized believers. It is not limited to those who imagine 
. themselves elected by the fiat of fate, or an unconditional decree issued 
before the foundation of the world was laid, but it bears upon its banner, 
in letters of gold, in’ characters blazing with living light, the charming 
declaration: ‘“‘Gop sO LOVED THE WORLD THAT HE GAVE HIS ONLY BEGOTTEN 
Son, THAT WHOSOEVER BELIEVETH IN HIM SHOULD NOT PERISH, BUT HAVE 
ETERNAL LIFE;” and also the golden text: ‘‘ WHOSOEVER WILL LET HIM 
come;” and to all her heralds joyfully proclaim: 

‘““My message as from God receive, 


Ye all may come to Christ and live.” 
32 
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Our topic suggests that Methodism has a special and peculiar mission 
to every class. The limit of time allowed for this discourse will not per- 
mit-a consideration of its special utility to a great variety of classes. We 
shall therefore, for the sake of brevity, regard humanity as divided into 
three classes, and consider the mission of Methodisnrsto each of these. : We 
may remark at the outset, however, that the mission of Methodism is to 
establish and maintain in the world a better, more perfect, complete, and 
successful evangelizing system than was known at the period immediately 
preceding the formation of this body and to lift mankind to a higher, 
broader, and purer religion than was known at that period. 

This mission it holds in common with all Protestant Churches, but 
there are some evils which it is peculiarly adopted to meet, overcome, and 
remove. Its doctrines, its tenets, are so broad and comprehensive that 
they afford accommodation for all who love the Lord J esus Christ in sin- 
cerity. The classes we have selected for the sake of brevity in illustra- 
tion are: 

First. The intellectual. The special mission of Methodism to those 
who have a reflective, reasoning, or scientific turn of mind, is to lift them 
out of the deep sea of free thought, which leads to Universalism, skepti- 
cism, infidelity, and atheism. : 

It must be admitted that there are some doctrines to which Christian 
professors cling which naturally produce the forms of heterodoxy we have 
mentioned: Fatalism, to which Calvinism naturally and undeviatingly 
leads, drives those who are neither willing to accept it nor able to disprove 
it to the above mentioned evils; namely, Universalism, skepticism, infidel- 
ity, and atheism. These all flourish most in Christian communities where 
Calvinism has long prevailed.. On the other hand, there is comparatively 
little of these where Methodism, holds sway. In her first struggle she 
completely divested herself of Calvinism, and has never been fettered by 
its iron bands nor affected by its numerous evils; but writing upon her 
banner the glorious motto, “Free will and free grace,’ she flung it to the 
breeze, and has gone forth bearing the message of her Master, “If any man 
thirst let him come unto me and drink.” This soul-stirring message of mercy 
and grace breaks the spell of atheism, disarms infidelity, puts Universalism 
to shame, and wipes out the margin for free thought. 

The unreasonable, treasonable, and sacrilegious dogma that God from 
all eternity decreed the damnation of some without any cause, except his 
own sovereign will, is the fruitful source of many of the heresies which 
have long prevailed. The mind of man refuses to accept this doctrine. It 
is so unlike that Being who proclaims himself the Lord God, merciful and 
true, keeping mercy for thousands of them that love him, and waiting 
that he may be gracious unto the penitent; that some means of escape 
from this horrible doctrine is sought after by all except those who are held 
in the iron grasp of fatalism; and in flying from one evil many are ensnared 
by another. The evil one suggests, and reason is inclined to maintain the 
suggestion, that it is better to think of God in the abundance of his good- 
ness, as saving all, than to make him appear as hardening the hearts of 
men and making them wicked, simply for the pleasure of punishing them. 
We might imagine a finite being thus indulging a cruel passion, but not 
the infinite, eternal, compassionate Jehovah; and when there is no other 
alternative presents itself to the mind it seems preferable to accept some- 
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thing bordering on Universalism. The shaky and uncertain position of 
one of the greatest preachers of this age is a striking illustration of this 
tendency. Many go further from the truth and embrace the greater evils 
which we have mentioned. Those who have embraced Methodism have 
no such difficulty. Its doctrines point to a more excellent way out of 
every dilemma that unsanctified reflection can suggest. It teaches a doc- 
trine which honors God and brings man to a realization of God’s goodness 
and mercy; also his own free moral agency and consequent responsibility. 
It points him to the means, medium, and Author of salvation: “By grace 
are ye saved through faith, and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God.” 
Methodism declares the salvation of the soul to be God’s work but man’s 
concern; the only necessity is for him to concern himself about it; the 
only danger his own neglect. Methodism seeks by the force of reason to 
compel men to accept the salvation which is freely offered. Thousands 
have been reached by the reasoning of its Fletcher and others that no 
- other class of theologians could have impressed. 

Second.— The haughty. Those who by reason of wealth, lineage, learn- 
ing, or other circumstances suppose themselves better than other men. 
Those who are like the proud Pharisee, who stood by himself in his devo- 
tion and thanked God that he was better than his fellow. There are still 

’ those who think themselves entitled to special privileges, even in God’s 
house, who, not because of their righteousness or special usefulness, but 
by the pew-rent system hold the chief seats. The pews of Methodist 
Churches, like the religion of the Bible, are free. Methodism recognizes 
no privileged class. To the proud and haughty it says: ‘Come down.” 
Come down into the class-room, and take your place among the humble, 
among God’s poor, and prepare to tell the simple story of your Christian 
experience to a leader who may or may not belong to your rank in society, 
but whose lips have been touched with a live coal and thus prepared to 
utter words which contain eternal life. Scales of ignorance fell from the 
eyes of the learned Saul of Tarsus while Ananias, one of the earliest class- 
leaders, was talking to him. In the class-room the bigoted Peter will 
learn that nothing which God has cleansed is common or unclean. Here, 
too, the incredulous Nathanael will learn that Nazareth is rich in materials 
of priceless value; the proud and boastful Pharisee will learn that the de- 
spised but penitent publican who offers a broken and contrite heart finds 
favor with God rather than he; and those who out of their abundance give 
largely for show are brought to realize that the widow who casts in her 
only two mites is more acceptable with God than they. 

These truths are exemplified and fixed upon the mind by class-room 
instruction. In the class-room the members meet upon a common level 
_ before the Lord, and nothing is better suited to teach men the brotherhood 
of man and the fatherhood of God than to listen to the experiences there 
unfolded. One tells of his sorrows, joys, and hopes, and another feels that 
his own experience is being told better than he could tell it by one he had 
supposed inferior to himself; and as he hears one after another speak 
what he feels but can not express, his heart is melted into tenderness, 
meekness, and unfeigned love toward the brethren. He comes from the 
class-room delivered from the bondage of self, a wiser and better man. 

Third.—The low and ignorant masses. These Methodism seeks by effect- 
ual means to elevate, and there is no other religious system so well suited 
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to reach and-evangelize the common people. Its doctrine, discipline, and 
order of worship are so simple and plain that the most ignorant need not 
stumble. Of her preachers it may be said, The common people hear them 
gladly. And while the class-room brings down the haughty it lifts up the 
lowly. A small body of Presbyterians, sitting in Charlotte, N. C., not 
long ago, resolved that they were, by their methods of instruction, elevat- 
ing their race, while the Methodists were degrading it. If this were 
true, the situation would present a distressing aspect; for while the Pres- 
byterians have spent much money in proselyting efforts in that State, they 
have, in twenty years, gathered in less than five thousand members, many 
of whom are Christians in name only. The Methodists have gathered more 
than sixty thousand. It is an easy thing for ignorant men to resolve that 
they are better than other people, but it is quite a different thing to give 
a practical demonstration of what the resolution asserts. Methodism may 
not have made so many head-heavy fops, but for solid piety, good common 
sense, and moral and intellectual worth, its members will compare favor- 
ably with those of any Church, It may be admitted that Presbyterianism © 
has done as well for the small number under its care, but this is the 

utmost that can be admitted. 

Dr. Tucker, in his address to the Protestant Episcopal Convention, 
admitted the inability of that Church to make Christians of the Negroes 
of the South. We are happy to say that Methodism has met no insur- 
mountable difficulty in its efforts among that class. Nor is there any lack 
in the power of God’s Word to reach them, low and degraded as they are. 
Nor is there any lack in their susceptibility to improvement. The lack is 
in the means employed. Dr. Tucker is a fair representative of the minis- 
ters of that Church who have labored among the freedmen of the South. 
They expect to make Christians of them without a new birth. They ex- 
pect to change the life without the change of heart. They seem to expect 
a pure stream without purifying the fountain. They seem to expect an 
evil tree to produce good fruit. It is no wonder that they have met dis- 
appointment. They discourage what they call extravagance and fanati- 
cism, and see no necessity for a radical change. They encourage dancing 
and other amusements, which, in themselves, may not be sinful; but be- 
cause they were associated with the drunken, Christmas frolics in the 
slavery period, they are truly demoralizing to the freedmen. The fact is” 
‘overlooked that cultured people can indulge in amusements without harm 
to themselves which might ruin others. Eating meat was no harm to 
Paul, but it might have caused some weak brother to stumble. 

In families which have enjoyed careful religious instruction for sev- 
eral generations we may expect to see the children, at an early age, giving 
evidence of deep-seated piety, without being able to tell just when they 
experienced the change of heart. Reason suggests this idea, and the 
_ Scriptures sustain it. The wise man says: “ Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it.”” When children of 
pious parents are carefully trained by a skillful hand, guided by wisdom 
and love under the sanctifying influence of divine grace, we may naturally 
expect them to become Christians; and their Winter may pass out, and 
their Spring and Summer come in, so gently and gradually that the change 
is only known by the budding and blooming of holy desires and the heat 
of divine love in the soul. 
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But however much may be accomplished by the proper training of 
the children, of Christian parents, it is the height of folly to go to a long 
oppressed, deeply degraded, and grossly ignorant people, expecting to train 
them into righteousness in one generation without a complete transforma- 
tion, without a complete putting off of the old man and a putting on oi the 
new man; old things must pass away, and all things become new. There 
must be a new birth and new heart. Methodism recognizes this, and hence 
the abundant success where others have failed. Some have overlooked the 
fact that it is the child only that is to be trained up, and not the adult. 
This seems to have been Dr. Tucker’s mistake. He undertook to train 
adults into righteousness, for the success of which he had no Scriptural 
warrant. He attempted to be wise above what is written or revealed, and 
failure might have been expected. We can hardly hope to train the chil- 
dren of ignorant parents into righteousness in one generation. Parents 
and guardians alone can do this work effectually. And ignorant parents, 
however pious, have not the skill to perform it. The work of training in- 
fant minds for life eternal is the most important work that mortal beings 
have to perform. We may well ask, Who is sufficient for this work? 

While under favorable circumstances children may be trained into 
righteousness, yet no amount of training will change an adult sinner into 
a saint. To enjoy this change we must be renewed, and must have the 
direct witness of the Spirit. Mary had to behold the open sepulcher, 
John had to see, and Peter to handle the grave clothing. Thomas had to 
behold the prints of the nails, and the pierced side. Paul had to behold 
a light and hear a voice and remain in darkness, distress, and weakness 
for three days. People who have enjoyed the Gospel light are more easily 
convinced, but where gross darkness prevails it requires greater demonstra- 
tion to awaken sinners. The only way to awaken the ignorant masses is 
by the powerful preaching of God’s Word, and the working of miracles in 
the souls of men by the power of the Holy Ghost. 





TuBp MISSION OF METHODISM TO THE ExTREMES 
OF SOcInTY. 


REV. J. W. HAMILTON. 


THERE are no extremes of society. What seem so are illusions, “dear 
deceits.” Society is a most variable thing and relative thing. What are 
its so-called extremes to-day were not yesterday. What are its extremes 
with us are not extremes in the most populous parts of the earth. If we 
are to take society to mean “the persons collectively considered who live 
in any region or at any period,” each society will have its own unfounded 
extremes, but one set of extremes may bear no relation to another. Then 
the two extremes in any society so travel toward each other, and pass by 
each other through the successive generations of both, that their antago- 
nisms are neutralized, and the illusory antipodes disappear. Man is man. 

“There is no great and no small 

To the soul that maketh all; 


And where it cometh all things are, 
And it cometh everywhere.” 
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“Society,” said Emerson, “exists by chemical affinity, and not other- 
wise.” It must, therefore, exist in solution, or its integral parts all go to 
solitude. 

But I do not undervalue relations, and I am not unmindful of the 
wide differences among us which so irritate the social instincts as to pro- 
mote differences of taste that, as “it has often been remarked, produce - 
greater exasperation than differences on points of science.”” There is a 
distinction of relation in the mingling of men and women in this world 
which is apparent and can not be gainsaid—a distinction which is accord- 
ing to the nature of our culture, and is therefore not unholy. “Put any 
company of people together with freedom for conversation,” said that most 
brilliant of American lecturers, “and a rapid self-distribution takes place 
into sets and pairs. They separate as oil from water, as children from old 
people, without love or hatred in the matter, each seeking his like, and 
any interference with the affinities would produce constraint and suffoca- 
tion. Here, as so often, nature delights to put us between extreme antag- 
onisms; and our safety is in the skill with which we keep the diagonal 
line.” Jesus did not argue against such distinctions, but everywhere recog- 
nized it. 

But the fictitious differences between people in society exalt them and 
degrade them into the extremes which are unnatural and unholy. As the 
world runs, men think “they can not afford to live together on their merits, 
and they adjust themselves by their demerits.” Hence spring up all these 
social currents which in frigid atmospheres freeze over and hold men and 
brethren apart. These differences construct the extremes, by dividing 
societies in classes, orders, and castes. In caste countries, these extremes 
divide themselves into sacerdotal orders, soldiers and rulers, husbandmen 
and merchants, laborers and mechanics. And in the more civilized coun- 
tries the orders of nobility, and classes in society approach similar extremes, 
through methods of construction, similarly heathen. There are properly 
kings and queens in many countries, but the construction of royal house- 
holds for purposes of society are as arbitrary and unnatural so far forth as 
the true orders of nobility are maintained, as the edicts of the early and 
cruel emperors at Rome. They are not begotten of intelligence or graces 
or goodness, but of the whim of the royal line. ‘The inheritance of wis- 
dom on the throne,” said Rénan, “is something always rare. I know of 
but two brilliant examples in history: In India, the succession of the three 
Mongol emperors, Baber, Humaioun, and Akbar; at Rome, at the head of 
the greatest empire that ever existed, the two admirable reigns of Anto- 
ninus Pius and of Marcus Aurelius.” By what right, then, can royalty con- 
struct an order of nobility? Mere intelligence is not authorized to build an 
aristocracy; certainly great wealth is not, and what is mere local position or 
profession and trade, that they should divide brethren? But in what land, 
where the division of labor has multiplied the arts of peace, is man always 
the true brother of man? Whether the skillful combinations of govern- 
ment follow the lines of race, language, religion, or territory, the tempta- 
tion of man has been in all countries and under every government to 
masquerade in these droll disguises of classes, orders, and castes. The 
study of such separations involves a broader discussion than I am at liberty 
to give to the subject at this time. It is, I repeat, nevertheless, a fungous 
ambition in a race to forget the orders of birth and death, and tempt the 
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individual to say: “ Unless above himself he can erect himself, how poor 
a thing is man!” It is enough for the limits to which the subject of this 
discussion properly restricts my thought for me simply to state the ex- 
tremes to which this world’s society is driven in trying to get rid of itself, 
and then find what the mission of Methodism, if any, has been, now is, or 
yet may be to such extremes. 

Here in this land, as in the land where John Wesley lived and died, 
are the high and the low, the rich and the poor, the Greek and the Jew, 
circumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond, and free. 
What is the mission of Methodism to these extremes of society? There 
is but a single chain of interest connecting all these various grades of hu- 
man life. It was one of the Buckminsters who once said: ‘Religion will 
attend you . . . asa pleasant and useful companion in every proper 
place and every temperate occupation of life ;’ and Lord Bacon, in one of 
his essays, declares “religion the chiet bond of human society.” Who, 
then, have been the world’s best exponents of religion? Our eminent 
New England transcendentalist was frank enough, in speaking of the 
« vital refinements” which go to influence a civilization, not to insist on 
“the invention of printing, of gunpowder, of steam power, or gas-light, 
percussion caps, and rubber shoes,” but to say “the appearance of the 
Hebrew Moses, of the Indian Buddh; in Greece, of the Seven Wise Mas- 
ters, of the acute and upright Socrates, and of the Stoic Zeno; in Judea, 
the advent of Jesus; and in modern Christendom, of the realists Huss, 
Savonarola, and Luther—are causal facts which carry forward races to new 
convictions, and elevate the rule of life.” He did not mention Wesley, 
but Macaulay did, and declared him “a man whose eloquence and logical 
acuteness might have made him eminent in literature, whose genius for 
government was not inferior to that of Richelieu, and who, whatever his 
errors may have been, devoted all his powers, in defiance of obloquy and 
derision, to what he sincerely considered as the highest good of his spe- 
cies.” And Macaulay stood too near him to see him and measure him in 
his influence upon the forces which affected the religious renaissance of 
the eighteenth century. Who now would attempt a history of that period, 
and not mention Wesley as the first of the Magi who, in that century, 
saw the Star of Bethlehem, and came to open their treasures before the 
Child of Mary, and present unto him gifts, gold, frankincense, and myrrh? 
Lecky, in his “History of England in the Eighteenth Century,” says: 
“Although the career of the elder Pitt, and the splendid victories by land 
and sea that were won during his ministry, form unquestionably the 
most dazzling episodes in the reign of George II, they must yield, I 
think, in real importance, to that religious revolution which, shortly 
before, had been begun in England by the preaching of the Wesleys, 
and by Whitefield.” And further on, in defending the sincerity of 
the Wesleys, he says: “The Methodist movement was a purely relig- 
ious one. All explanations which ascribe it to the ambition of its lead- 
ers, or to merely intellectual causes, are at variance with the facts of 
the case.” 

But what was the nature of this religious movement which gave it a 
mission to the extremes of society? The later studies of the more critical 
and outside authorities, which so misjudged Methodism, and hence mis- 
represented it, in the earlier periods of its history, are now coming to 


. 
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‘recognize and confirm its first and only claim. Miss Julia: Wedgewood, 
who has shown much familiarity with the religious history of the eight- 
eenth century, has written a remarkably able “(Study on Wesley,” which 
she begins by saying: ‘“ For those who take their impressions from hear- 
say, the name of John Wesley is no more than a symbol for the religion 
of the illiterate.” But, rejecting such impression for the thoughtful stu- 
dent, she proceeds to ask and answer: ‘ What, then, was the central fact 
in his character? It was that which is the common property of all who 
inspire new force into the religious life of a nation; it was the conviction 
which, when barely stated, sounds a truism, that God governs this world, 
and not only that which lies beyond the grave. Who’ disputes it, we 
are inclined to ask, now? The reader who will peruse these pages will 
probably confess that in the eighteenth century it was disputed by all who 
filled the chief offices of the Church of England.” Methodism was not a 
network of doctrines, and yet Methodist preachers went everywhere 
preaching the doctrines. But there was no one of them which was not 
held in a modified form by the Established Church, and to-day are be- 
lieved, if similarly modified, in almost every branch of the Christian 
Church. Miss Wedgewood has divined the distinguishing secret and 
power of Wesley and Methodism, both in England and America. It was 
God in this world with+you and me, the divine life inwrought with the 
lives of men. You remember how it first came, and when it came. John 
Wesley attended a meeting in Aldersgate Street, London, on Wednes- 
day evening, May 24, 1738, and, while listening to some one reading 
from Luther’s “Preface to the Epistle to the Romans,” he became a 
Methodist. That experience then and there obtained was Methodism ; 
and I am a Methodist. You know what I mean. We are Wesleyan 
Methodists. 

What, then, is the mission of this Methodism to the extremes of 
society ? Nothing more*or nothing less than it was to John Wesley and 
Charles, George Whitefield, and the Lady Selina, countess of Hunting- 
don, the crowds at Bristol, Kingswood colliers, and Newgate prisoners, 
or you and me. There are no extremes of society, in the nature of the 
case, above it, and certainly none below it. Did it go into all these 
extremes of society when it first began, does it now, and will it in all the 
years to come? Methodism found its way into the orders of nobility, 
found frequent audience before lords and bishops, and found favor with 
great men and rulers, and even the king. Whitefield’s preaching had 
great influence with dignitaries, those who moved in higher circles, and it 
extended to the royal family. The Prince of Wales was greatly pleased 
and profited from his preaching, and he made many inquiries concerning the 
doctrines of Whitefield, the Wesleys, and their contemporaries ; and, when 
a bishop was complaining to King George II of the popularity and success 
of Mr. Whitefield, and entreating his majesty to use his influence in some 
way to silence him, the king silenced the bishop by replying: “I believe 
the best way to silence him would be to make a bishop of him.” On an- 
other occasion the king refused to interfere with Mr. Wesley. George 
Washington declared his great respect for Mr. Wesley, and an interest- 
ing correspondence took place between him and Bishops Coke and As- 
bury when he .was declared the first President of the United States. 
Lord Dartmouth, for whom the college in Hanover, New Hampshire, 
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was named, was a Methodist, and it was of him that the poet Cowper 
wrote the lines: j 


*« We boast some rich ones whom the Gospel sways, 
And one who wears a coronet and prays.” 


Whitefield opened a meeting-house for the courtly circles in Lady 
Huntingdon’s parlors, and there preached to the princes, lords, and ladies 
of the realm. Horace Walpole once sneeringly said of Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings that “the queen of the Methodists got her daughter named 
‘Lady of the Bed-chamber to the Princesses ;’ but it is all off again, as she 
will not let her play cards on Sunday.” Such was the power of this emi- 
nent woman’s influence that Macaulay was right in saying: “At Rome 
the countess of Huntingdon would have a place in the calendar as St. 
Selina.” When George Whitefield was in the zenith of his popularity, his 
influence was so powerful that Lord Clare wrote him a letter requesting 
his assistance at Bristol at the ensuing general election. But there was a 
consistency among these simple Methodists, even when they had climbed 
up into full view under the glare of the lights of fashion and social distinc- 
tion. They were Methodists still. Mr. Whitefield wrote back to Lord 
Clare, and excused himself from the service by commending to him a verse 
of one of the hymns of his friend and brother, Charles Wesley : 


“ Nothing is worth a thought beneath, 
But how I may escape the death 
That never, never dies; 
How make mine own election sure, 
And, when I fail on earth, secure 
A mansion in the skies.’ 


But the greatness of Methodism was not secured through its many 
friends at court. The truth is, the orders of nobility in this world at no 
time do much for great truths in any department of usefulness. There 
were many eminently pious people among the lordly Methodists, dukes 
and earls and barons and other titled friends of Lady Huntingdon, who 
worshiped at Donnington Park, but the courtly circles of the realm fur- 
nished the wordly ornaments of Methodism rather than any substantial 
part of the great substructure upon which the marvelous work of the cen- 
tury was to be builded. This the sagacity of the wiser Wesley led him to 
see they would do, and only do. The higher extremes of society are only 
the decorations of the race. A like sagacity led the professor of political 
economy in Columbia College, when advising in the matter of church 
building, to say: “ Decorate construction; never construct decoration.” 
George Whitefield, born of a wine-dealer, and come from being a servant- 
boy at “the Bell Inn,” in Gloucester, founded his Methodism upon the 
fashionable circles of Great Britain, but it has never gone above its begin- 
nings, nor even continued in equal influence there. John Wesley could 
not be despised in his birth and family by either the good or the great, 
and yet he courted no greatness among men, but divined a permanent 
place for his Methodism in the hearts and lives of the poor people. In 
speaking of his preference for the middling and lower classes to the wealthy 
and fashionable, he once said: “ If I might choose, I should still, as af 
have done hitherto, preach the Gospel to the poor.” 

These first great preachers, themselves men of letters, often preached 
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to great scholars, even when these same scholars were unbelievers. David 
Hume once said it was worth going twenty miles to hear Whitefield speak, 
Lord Chesterfield was present at Lady Huntingdon’s house to hear White- 
field preach on the morning of thesame day that Hume and Lord Boling- 
broke heard him in the evening. Bolingbroke was so delighted that he 
invited Whitefield to call and see him the next morning, which he did. 
The compliment of Lord Chesterfield, who often heard the great preacher, 
we all remember: “Sir, I shall not tell you what I shall tell others, how 
highly I approve of'you.” Benjamin Franklin, in writing of him after his 
death, said: “I knew him intimately upward of thirty years. His integ- 
rity, disinterestedness, and indefatigable zeal in prosecuting every good 
work I have never seen equaled, I shall never see excelled.”” There were 
no men of learning who were not interested to hear him, either in England 
or America. He preached before Yale College and Harvard University, 
and was nowhere more popular than in Boston. Dr. Samuel Johnson said 
he could talk all day and all night too with John Wesley, and his bio- 
grapher says he was grieved because Wesley could not spend more time 
with him. Bishops and archbishops anonymously and publicly attacked him 
because of his ability in presenting his peculiar views. It was not because 
Methodism was lacking either in ability or scholarship that it did not 
capture all England and Scotland. The honored names of John Fletcher 
and Adam Clarke and Thomas Coke and Samuel Drew and Richard 
Watson, as well as the founders of Methodism, will yet find their way into 
the text-books of English literature, where they are not now, when other 
writers are come or men can rise above their own prejudices and contempt. 
But scholarship is no chief corner-stone upon which to erect a great 
Church. “For other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ.” 

The great secret of Methodist success was in its great power for good in 
the lowliest and lowest extremes of society. A hundred years of power 
down there has given us a grip upon the world’s wealth and learning, and 
fashion and high-born families, which if wisely held and turned, may yet 
give this whole habitable earth to God and his Son. That second Rome 
has already begun to die, and by prophecy her great estate is bequeathed to 
Wesley and his world-wide scattered itinerants. And all this, not because 
bishops and archbishops trembled at the power of the Wesleys up near the | 
king, but because, as Green, in his “ Short History of the English People” has 
so beautifully said: ‘Their voice was soon heard in the wildest and most 
barbarous corners of the land, among the bleak moors of Northumberland 
or in the dens of London or in the long galleries where the Cornish 
miner hears, in the pauses of his labor, the sobbing of the sea.” How 
came we here, or in any other great city of this land? Was it by being 
built down from the top? It is true, our earliest preachers came here from 
over the waters, so did our people too, but by the time the second gener- 
ation of Methodists came on all the preachers had gone back but the few- 
est of the few. No, our Methodist preachers were dug like Balzac’s 
novels, out of the hearts of the people. When a man was wanted some 
god-father or god-mother poured out his or her heart against the skies, 
and God went over this land and lifted out from among the trees some 
son of the soil like Jesse Lee. These men had gathered power of im- 
pulse like the storm-cloud behind the hills, and they went to and fro 
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in the cities and country until this whole land was made to blossom like 
the rose. 

Extremés of society! There are none, if. we have men tall enough 
to stand in one and reach up into another. And this the Wesleys and 
their preachers after them did do. It was no common enthusiast who 
could wring gold from the close-fisted Franklin and admiration from the 
fastidious Horace Walpole, or who could look down from the top of a green 
knoll at Kingswood on twenty thousand colliers going from the Bristol 
coal-pits, and see as he preached the tears “making white channels down 
their blackened cheeks.” 

What, then, is the mission of Methodism to the extremes of society 
now? And what will it be in the century which now begins? Just what 
it was when this first century began. Let the spirit of the fathers seize 


their sons. 
“Come, Holy Ghost, for thee we call; 


Spirit of burning, come.” ° 


We will have great men, educated men, princely preachers; we must 
have them; we have had them since Wesley and Whitefield. Whence 
came Fisk and Olin and Hedding and Bascom and Durbin and McClintock 
and Ames and Janes and Pierce and Simpson? The extremes will go on, 
but we will find them and rend them and bind them together until the 
high shall sink into the low, and the low shall rise into the high. There 
are no castes which shall not crumble. The black will cease to be injured 
by the white, the bond by the free. Tall men have gone into India and 
China and Japan, and others are now going into Africa, and soon we shall 
send them into the islands of the seas. And they will do there what their 
brothers do here. In our last two General Conferences there sat side by 
side with us and the low castes there a high caste brother from India, so 
high he was named for the gods who were once worshipped at his home. 
Soon they will come from the East and the West, until there shall be no 
more caste to come. We have put our highest brothers to sleep where 
the lowest castes run, one just a little outside the gates in the bed of the 
Indian Ocean, one in Syria, and now another in the farther China at Foo- 
chow, as a pledge that we shall yet chase these symbols of darkness in all 
Asia up against the light of the sun, and then “from India unto Ethiopia”’ 
until Wesley shall go with Jesus to the last man. We shall toil and con- 
descend. We shall suffer in sorrow and pain. We shall be persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake, and many must yet be despised as the many have 
been, and we shall only hold to the high by a patient working with the 
low. Only thus may we be worthy to go 

“Up among the good ascended, 
All their pains and sorrows ended ; 


By their Triune Head defended, 
To find our peace and rest forever. 
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‘THE MISSION OF METHODISM TO THE EXTREMES 
OF SOCIETY. 


J. B. A. AHRENS, D. D. 


Tur atmosphere of lofty altitudes, as well as that of deep abysses, afflicts 
the body. On the former, the rarefaction; in the latter, putridity. The 
table lands are those which are sought for human habitation. 

Thus the extremes, of society are usually not genial to us; we feel not 
at ease when associated with them. The great mass of people are the com- 
mon people; men of mediocre means, ability, and station. To these we 
are naturally attracted, while the extremes repel us. In connection with 
the former, congeniality serves as an accommodating hand-maid; but aver- 
sion chills our affection when we attempt approaches to the latter. 

But in the apostolic commission to do good unto all men, the conven- 
ient hedge of personal “likes and dislikes” is removed. As Christian sow- 
ers we must scatter seeds of kindness not only on inviting savannas, but 
also on steep mountains and in fog-shrouded valleys. ._The one needy is 
our neighbor, and it behooveth us to render aid like the good Samaritan 
in the parable, without consulting personal inclination or disinclination. 
We must imitate our Heavenly Father, who is no respecter of persons. He 
so loved the world—all men indiscriminately—as to provide a scheme of 
salvation for all alike. The rich and poor, the high and low, erudite and 
illiterate are invited to the marriage supper of the Lamb. “Come unto 
_ me” all—no one excluded. In Isaiah xlv, 25, the Lord said: ‘‘ Look unto 
me and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth”—the ends of the earth 
socially as well as geographically. 

Strange to say, but it is nevertheless true, that the opulent are often 
sadly neglected religiously. As in the world, so also not unfrequently in 
the Church, they have few true friends, if any. Flatterers and sycophants 
surround them. Their little good is excessively magnified ; their evil ignored. 
Flowers of favoring compliments are strewn on their pathway; wreaths of 
undeserved laudation encircle their name. It would be more than human 
in them not to believe the declarations of their apparent admirers, and 
with self-complacency bury their spiritual ‘dry bones” beneath the green 
sward of Pharisaism. All fear, and often the preachers too, to incur the 
ill-will of the rich, by calling their vices by their proper names, and assur- 
ing them that, unless they turn away from their sins and are converted, 
they will be cast out from the presence of the Lord, the same as any im- 
pecunious wretch. One of these sycophants designs to borrow money; an- 
other one expects to effect a large and profitable sale; still another one has 
an eye to matrimonial alliance for his son, just starting in business; and the 
preacher—of course he designs soon to be around with the subscription- 
book, since the parsonage has not yet been fully paid for. 

Men of great learning are almost equally deprived of correct informa- 
tion in regard to their spiritual wants. Their exceeding erudition usually 
overawes men of ordinary attainments. As if superiority of one intellect- 
ual faculty insured general superiority! Great excellency of one faculty is 
often found in connection with general intellectual deformity. Who has 
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not already observed that not unfrequently men of greatest lore are utterly 
devoid of common sense? Great attainments in any of the specialities of 
erudition do not at all indicate the existence of intellectual symmetry. 
That man’s moral nature is not savingly affected by learning need not here 
be asserted. Pigmies morally are pigmies still, though perched on Alps of 
great ability and learning. , Many, of minds almost pyramidal, are morally 
hideous dwaris. 

Those of high station also suffer from ignorance of their impending 
danger. Those whose duty it is to give the information necessary to in- 
_ sure salvation often feel abashed, and tremulously keep silent when with 

stentorian voices they should encourage to flee the wrath to come. We 
frequently, but erroneously, associate social elevation with exquisite refine- 
ment; whereas it is true that many very low-bred men occupy high places. 
But even granting the refinement, what of it? Is polished brass aught 
else than brass? Will currying remove the leopard’s spots? Can eesthet- 
tics take the place of religion? It is lamentably true that the current re- 
finement of our decade is but half-sister to hypocrisy. Again and again 
we have found the boasted refinement to be devoid of all cordiality, hol- 
low, mere gilded rottenness—a whited sepulcher. 

These’ favored classes of society which we have mentioned must not 
be neglected. Why should they, enjoying with Dives here equal prefer- 
ment, receiving “good things,” be doomed to share his lot hereafter? 
What of money, learning, high station, and refinement? We may possess 
either or all of these, yet be miserable sinners, lost and undone. In regard 

‘to these, as well as in regard to others, it is true, ‘‘ Whosoever believeth 
not shall be damned.” If those favored classes, in case of sickness, receive 
no medical aid, or refuse to take the medicine prescribed, they will perish; | 
so, also, if they are not saved by the blood of Christ, they will be for- 
ever lost. ; 

Then let us wake up to our duty. Away with silly shyness and puer- 
jle diffidence! Avaunt forever, base servility! We will be outspoken and 
honest. Nathan duly appreciated his divine mission, and hence rose above 
the fear of man. Neither did Samuel timorously withhold God’s decree 
from King Saul; nor Elijah from Ahab. 

O for the courage of Bishop Latimer, who could not be cowed because 
of King Henry’s frowns, presenting to him on one New Year’s-day, while 
others offered precious stones and gold, a copy of the New Testament, with 
a leaf doubled down to Hebrews xiii, 4! We should emulate the Christ- 
like zeal of Massillon, who, before the voluptuous King Louis XIV, and 
his gay court, preached from the text, “Blessed are they that mourn,” and 
proving it fully, to the utter dismay of the hearers. The favorable tem- 
poral circumstances of his august auditors did not prevent St. Paul from 
reasoning of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come. Direct — 
and incisive were the words of Christ our exemplar, when he addressed 
the rich, the learned, the elevated, and refined Scribes and Pharisees, with 
hypocrites, serpents, generation of vipers, doomed to suffer the damnation » 
of hell. 

The other extreme is equally difficult to reach. The indigent, the illit- 
erate, the sick, the widow and orphan, the unfortunate, the outcasts, are 
Christ’s legitimate heritage, but many interveners dispute his just claim. 
How can you successfully induce them to abandon the Egypt of sin and 
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unbelief, and take passage on the good old ship of Zion? Tobe temporally 
unfortunate furnishes no title to a home in glory. Lazarus would, with 
Dives, have lifted up his eyes in torment, had he not, with his sickness 
and poverty, been rich in faith. Shall the poor footballs of adversity, the 
pitiable nurselings of the storm, those who wept much here, be doomed 
to weep forever—weep forever in the land of deep despair, where there ig 
weeping and gnashing the teeth! God forbid! We will do our utmost to 
rescue the perishing and enable them to become happy children of God, 
enjoying his favor here and finally attain to a home in the land of pure 
delight, where God will wipe all their tears from their eyes. 

Many poor are almost inaccessible. Pride prevents them from ac- 
knowledging their abject condition. They will not be known as objects 
of charity ; hence they flee from the contact with man. Misanthropic, they 
waste away and prevent philanthropy from coming to their relief. Some- 
times this pride is the offspring of true nobility of soul; oftener, however, 
the progeny of vanity. Why object to being known as poor? Why flee 
society because we can not shine in it as others more favored? Poverty 
is nothing to be ashamed of, unless it was brought about by sinful extray- 
agance. Many of whom the world was not worthy were poor. Christ, our 
dear Savior, was poor. He voluntarily became poor, for the sake of the 
poor. He had not where to lay his head. None so poor as Christ. With 
all want, we had the devotion of loved ones; with all bereavement, we had 
God as our friend. But the Son of man was forsaken of his friends, for- 
saken of God. Hear him in the deepest depth of deep despair: “ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Many of his followers were poor. 
Bunyan, Luther, Wesley, Marvin, and most preachers have been poor; 
possessed of no foot of land, no cottage, either in the wilderness or in the 
metropolis. Verily, no disgrace attached to honest poverty. 

In addition to this pride, prejudice against the opulent prevents ap- 
proaches on the part of the Church. Many poor are full of bitterness of 
soul because of those in affluent circumstances. Envy is the root of this 
bitterness. In many minds the idea of guilt is even associated with that 
of possession. To be rich and at the same time selfish and base, if not 
downright dishonest, are conditions inseparable to their benighted cogita- 
tions. But, inasmuch as some of the favored classes, even the rich, are 
true disciples of the meek and lowly Jesus, and are good members of the 
Church, many poor, because of sinful aversion, stay away. 

What shall we do under the circumstances ? The poor, Christ as- 
sures, have the Gospel preached to them. If he has any favorites, the 
poor are his favorites. They must be saved, must be won for Jesus and 
his Church. We hold that it is our sacred duty, again and again with 
emphasis, to set forth faith ; that the Church, as such, takes no cognizance 
of social condition ; that not money, but character, makes the man; that 
not possession, but integrity, insures respect; that not wealth, but piety, 
is the prerequisite of Christian fellowship. In the Church, the rich and 
poor meet—as brethren. If converted, they are alike children of the King 
of Glory. No caste in the Church of Christ. No rank in that army 
which marches and battles under the banner of the cross. The theater 
may assign the poor to the fourth gallery, for the world, which boasts 
of its liberality, recognizes the aristocracy of money; the steamship, in 
the service of mammon, may stow away the impecunious on the lower 
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deck; in the dry-goods emporium the wife of the laborer may have to 
wait standing half an hour before she can acquire her ten yards of calico, 
while three clerks spread out before the dyspeptic daughter of-some opu- 
lent merchant-prince all the recently imported novelties—in the Church 
all are alike a family of aristocrats, all being children ‘of the great King. 

That Church will, in a few decades hence, be the most prosperous one 
which now looks most diligently and wisely after the poor., Almost in- 
variably the children of the poor, inured to hardship, will attain to emi- 
nence, while the children of the rich, owing to too much indulgence and 
consequent effeminacy, almost invariably financially and socially decline, 
if they are not precipitated in ruin and wreck. 

Methodism did not originally attract the rich. As a Church, it was at 
first emphatically a Church of poor people. Many, very many, of the fa- 
thers were poor colliers and peasants. Now, however, we are acknowledged 
to be the most opulent of all Protestant denominations. If we denomina- 
tionally design still to march in the van of the great army of the Captain 
of our salvation, then we must wisely and well provide for the poor, and 
make them feel at home among us. 

The illiterate as well as the poor are difficult of access, but should not 
be neglected. Our Lord was manifestly very solicitous to improve the con- 
dition of the unlettered, guarding well against the possibility of being not 
saved because of illiteracy. How marvelously was his mode of teaching 
calculated to enlist the attention of the unlettered as well as the erudite, 
furnishing both suitable food for wholesome reflections! The way of life 
set forth by Christ and the apobtles is so distinctly and plainly marked 
that a “wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err therein.” 

Woe unto us if we complicate what Christ has made plain, if we 
confound what he so happily elucidated. But unmistakably spiritual 
truths can be set forth beneficially only by spiritual men. To men carnal 
and secular the truths pertaining to the way of life appear commonplace 
and threadbare. Plain reiteration fills them with disgust. No real enthu- 
siasm is possible. They preach the Gospel, if they must preach it, in a 
perfunctory manner. Hence their eagerness for cunningly devised fables 
with which to regale their hearers. They quote Shakespeare more fre- 
quently than St. Paul; know more of Longfellow than of David; are bet- 
ter informed in regard to the enticing theories of modern scientists than 
of the meaning of the Lord’s remarks during that memorable nocturnal 
conference which bewildered even Nicodemus, who certainly was no noy- 
ice in the realm of theological lore. 

Methodism has always guarded its ministry against secular place-hun- 
ters, money and ease loving worldlings, men who only wear the livery of 
heaven to serve the devil in. We require, and always will require, that 
those presenting themselves as leaders of the blind shall not themselves 
be blind. Without the concomitant graces, the most brilliant gifts avail 
not in a ministerial candidate to secure a place among us. So long as only 
spiritual men shall fill our pulpits, men who first have personally experi- 
enced a change of heart, and are going on to perfection, groaning after it, 
burning with holy zeal, whose prayer is, Give us souls or give us death! 
Methodism will not fail in reaching the lower strata of society, the vast 
bulk of our race, made up mostly of people unlettered, winning them for 
Jesus and his Church. 
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To. the sick, the orphan, and widow Methodism should direct special 
attention. We must confess that our heart swelled with holy pride when 
we. read of the corner-stone laying and erection of a Methodist hospital in 
Brooklyn. Too long we have assisted in building and maintaining hospi- 
tals and asylums without any denominational benefit to ourselves. Why 
should we not have a Methodist hospital and orphan asylum in every State 
of our God-favored Union? Our membership have ample means to erect 
and maintain them. : 

Charitable institutions of the kind mentioned would develop latent 
forces hitherto little*thought of in our Church. Properly employed and 
directed, they may, next to the ministry, be the most potent factor in 
evangelizing the world. We have reference to the large number of devoted 
female workers who are providentially deprived of wedlock, and who, or- 
ganized and authorized as a species of deaconesses, would soon become 
skilled nurses, administering bodily and spiritual comfort. We owe it to 
ourselves as a Church, we owe it to suffering humanity, to bring these la- 
tent forces into useful spheres for development and activity. Properly 
organized and trained, they will find genial opportunity for nursing the 
sick, rearing the orphan, and schooling the indigent young, aiding and 
comforting the aged and infirm who are deprived of kindred and home. 

While viewing the dregs, the extremes of society, our eye rests piti- 
fully on a class of outcasts, of moral lepers, that female scum, from which 
chastity turns away in holy horror. Their seducers are, perhaps, consid- 
ered honorable men, while they are forever barred from good society. 
The heartless world looks with scorn on its wrecks, with pitiless aversion 
on its abundant offal and débris. Christ manifested commiseration with 
one of these luckless wretches. Hence it behooves us as a Church to de- 
vise ways and means for their recovery. A society of elderly matrons, 
with ample means and the indorsement of the Church, could accomplish 
much in restoring some of these outcasts to society. 

How grand, how great, the possibilities of Methodism! How glorious 
its mission, its mission to the extremes of society! Its organic compact- 
ness, the marvelous mobility of its ministerial forces, its aggressiveness, the 
facility in recruiting its ministry from the most cultured as well as from 
ranks less favored, the inspiring history of its self-sacrificing and heroic 
founders and fathers—all these, and more, render Methodism specially called 
to reach out to the highest and save them, stretch the aiding hand deep down 
to the lowest and rescue them from a life of misery and eternal shame. 

The geographical extremes of our terraqueous ball have not been neg- 
lected. Livingstone and Stanley in the Torrid Zone, Sir John Franklin and 
Lieutenant Greely in the Frigid Zone, accomplished much for the cause of 
science. Their researches required greater courage and self-denial than 
those of scientists in the populous centers of civilization. . In reaching the 
extremes of society, we must manifest no less zeal and self-denial. Ag- 
suredly, the cause of Christ and the interests of his Church are not less 
important than that of geographical research. Yet the explorers shrank 
not from the hardships and dangers of deadly climes. And should we 
cowardly shrink from duty assigned us by the great Head of the Church ? 
God forbid! We dread not the icy self-complacency of fortune’s favorites, 
nor the miasmata of the lower and lowest strata of society. We will ad- 
vance, will rescue the perishing to the glory of God, our heavenly Father. 
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How To REACH THE EXTREMES OF SOCIETY. 
W. H. OLIN, D.D. 


Oveut we not to learn something from the course of our incarnated 
Lord? Is there no hint in the fact of his birth and early life among the 
poor? It must be apparent to all that the mean and paltry distinctions 
into which human society is thrown can not be after the divine ideal. It 
must be that goodness in the King’s presence takes rank of ducats. It 
must be also that character built on goodness shall outrank, in the divine 
estimation, the accidental circumstances of wealth or inherited name. It 
must be that character building is for the present and forever the work of 
the individual, and in so far as the ministry and the Church can assist the 
individual in building up a noble character, and in the realization of 
saintliness in life, in so far the manifested purpose of Christ is realized. 
Christ showed us the line of success when he preached the Gospel to the 
poor, when he consorted with the poor, when he bore upon his great, lov- 
ing heart the interests and destinies of the poor. The divine purpose is 
the conquest of this world to Christ, the overthrow of the prince of this 
world, the bringing in of universal peace. Christ is now carrying on this 
great and glorious war. His assaults upon the prince of darkness and the 
empire of Satan are ordinarily made through individual hearts. The great 
victories are the results of hand-to-hand fights by the servants of peace, in 
the use of the weapons of peace, inspired and enthused by the Prince of 
Peace. 

“For ye see your calling, brethren, how that not many wise men after 
the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are called. But God hath 
chosen the foolish things of the world to confound the wise, and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to confound the mighty, and base 
things of the world and things which are despised hath God chosen—yea, 
and things which are not—to bring to nought things that are,—that no flesh 
should glory in his presence.” 

Here is the fact. Christ lifts society by lifting those who lie at the 
bottom of society. He places his Gospel in the hearts of the poor, and 
thereby changes the entire nature of the man, with all new aspirations and 
hopes fires the heart of the poor and illiterate, enshrines himself in their 
hearts, sanctifies their lives, lifts them up. He does not call many wise, 
mighty, or noble men, but, under the tuition of the cross, he makes them 
wise. He makes such men as Adam Clarke, Francis Asbury, and Matthew 
Simpson, or he gives the opportunity for them to grow. Men grow. They 
grow by the meat they feed on. Give them the Gospel as a blessed expe- 
rience, and the product is a man of God, doing his work, anxious to honor 
him and to extend the borders of his kingdom to “ earth’s remotest 
bounds.” 

It ig the mission of Methodism not so much to occupy as to build, 
not so much to enter into possessions as, by God’s help, to create posses- 
sions, to enlarge borders. And there is always the consciousness of need 
on the part of unsaved men, a yearning for an improved and better condi- 
tion, and this without regard to pee temporal surroundings, their bank 
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accounts, houses and lands, or earthly possessions. Only now and then 
can there be found a worldling, no matter how rich or learned or high- 
born, so thoroughly possessed with the importance of the material as to 
utterly lose sight of the spiritual, so thoroughly possessed with the import- 
ance of the temporal as to have no longing for the eternal, as to say: 
“Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry.” 

Recognizing the fact that Methodism is not confined to castes or classes, 
to countries or nationalities, to states of society or conditions in life, is not 
lawfully confined at all, but has its share of the work to do in enthroning 
Christ in the hearts of men, in incorporating the principles of Christianity 
in the institutions and laws of nations, in “ringing out the false” and in 
“yinging in the true,” we are to push the battle to the gates by the use 
of methods that have always proved successful. The preaching meeting, 
the prayer and class meeting, the camp-meeting, are not to be ignored or 
neglected. The preachers must, however, get down from their theological 
stilts, thunder the law in accents of love, proclaim the wonderful love of 
God in Christ. They must be found face to face with the sinner, not be- 
cause he is rich or learned or great or poor or ignorant or-criminal, but. 
because he is a sinner, for whom Christ has died. The extremes of society 
can be reached and blessed in this way. 

The Church edifice is to be more of a workshop and less of a place for 
dress parade. It is the place where instruction is to be given. Is it not 
the school-house where men are to be taught the rudiments and also the 
doctrines of Christ? But recruits are to be brought from without, not be- 
cause of the rank or position they may have in society, but because they 
are out of Christ and need salvation, and the truth or argument that will 
fit one soul will be likely to be adapted to another for the reason that it is 
asoul. It should not be the position we seek to convert, but the man who 
holds it. The position follows its owner. 

Ought we not, minister and people, to feel that it is our first and chief 
business in this world to build up Christ’s kingdom? And as we do not. 
know the value Christ puts upon any particular soul, ought it not to be 
our first work, personally, to look after the unsaved man next to us? And 
is not the duty of each individual saved to see that he is instrumental in 
the salvation of others? 

Methodism exists because of a providential necessity. If we would 
know what Methodism is, and why it is, we must go back to the state of 
the Church as it existed in the latter part of the seventeenth and early in 
the eighteenth century. The great body of believers and members of the 
visible Church at that time were largely permeated with what was styled 
philosophy, and Christianity was at a painful discount. The Reformation, 
as it was styled in England, spent its force before the work which necessi- 
tated it had been fully accomplished. There was so much of ecclesiasticism 
brought into the Protestant Church and so little of evangelism, so much 
of state craft and so little of soul-saving energy, so much of worldly wis- 
dom and so little of wisdom from above, that a gorgeously splendid Estab- 
lishment was'the result instead of the divinely ordained agent for the 
salvation of men. 

The masses can not be controlled by state craft or by mere ecclesias- 
ticism, except in the line of repression and imbruted ignorance. But if 
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Christianity is not to be written up as a failure; if the Galilean King is 
not to appear in the future as the most stupendous failure whose story is 

- written in recorded time; if the Day-star from on high is competent to guide 
the inquiring and anxious traveler to a safe haven; if, indeed, there is sal- 
vation in that name still, if there ever was saving power in him, then cer- 
tain doctrines peculiar to his system and especially emphasized by him 
must have potency still. 

For such is the structure of the human mind, such the ever-present 
needs of the human soul, such the conscious longing of the soul after a 
higher and better condition than worldliness or the world can give, as to 
amount to a prophecy and promise of a better condition possible to this 
life, and as possible to another life. 

What are these doctrines? “The necessity of immediate repentance,” 
thorough and deep. ‘The atonement by Jesus Christ” (as held by the 
evangelical Churches). The supreme religious authority of God’s Word (as 
contained in the Scriptures, Old and New). Given, then, a thoroughly con- 
secrated ministry and a body of believers holding these doctrines and beliey- 
ing them, so as that active Church-work, individual and family life are 
permeated and inspired by these doctrines, and the outcome is inevitable, 
there will be a revival of religion pure and undefiled. These doctrines 
have potency. They can not be actually believed and followed without 
evangelical results. Heart will be changed. Thought will be changed. 
Life will be changed, and all the motives and inspirations of life will be 
changed. The result—a new creature. And there is a divine contagion 
where such work is being realized. The externals of life show the change 
as actually as the internal. Material transformations follow along the line 
of spiritual transformations, and a general uplift of individual, family, soci- 
ety, State, and nation follows. Thus we have a revival of religion and the 
extremes of society feel its influence and are measurably under its power. 
An individual who had great following when discussing the possibility of 
the resumption of specie payment said, oracularly, “The way to resume is 
to resume.” We are inclined to answer the question how to reach the 
masses in the same way—the way to reach the masses is to reach them. 
Go to them as Christ went to them; go to them as Wesley, Whitefield, and 
their compeers went; no matter whether in lordly mansion or prison. 
Wherever lives a sinner, there is a call to preach and a place to go. Go to 
them as Coke, Asbury, and Garrettson went, and everywhere preach Jesus 
and the resurrection, and the revival goes on. Has not the good and great 
God reserved this nation and these years for the final and glorious triumphs 
of the cross, for the inauguration of a reign of righteousness, universal 
righteousness, which may roll over the old nations and countries, chang- 
ing thought and life there, changing social and civil institutions, recasting 
them by a force of mighty love, and all in the interest of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom? 

What can arrest the work of God thus carried on? So far it has been 
successful, and we have no cause to fear or be discouraged. Let us hope- 
fully and boldly look out into the coming century, in the possession of the 
old beliefs and in the employment of the old methods, supplemented by all 
possible of science and culture, of position and power, and wealth and 
name, just as boldly going, just as humbly believing, just as absolutely 
trusting as the fathers in Methodism ever went and trusted. 
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With 4,000,000 of communicants we have a right to expect, if we 
humbly trust the King of kings, that the next hundred years will show 
that the power of the Gospel is felt in all places of power, in all seats of . 
‘learning, in all centers of business on this rolling globe; that islands and 
continents, that country and city, that Church and home, are alike ‘per- 
vaded by the Gospel; that idolatry and mammon are dethroned, and that 
Jesus is enthroned “ where’er the sun does his successive journeys run.” 





‘THE MISSION OF METHODISM To THB BXTREMES 
OF SOCIETY. 


R.-H. MeA HON, D. DD? 


Ir the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ has a mission to the whole 
world irrespective of class or condition in life, so has the Methodist Church; 
and it is peculiarly fitted to reach the extremes of society if its manifold 
agencies are wisely employed. Its pure and simple theology, its plain 
spiritual form of worship, its spirit of aggression, and the lofty standard 
of piety that it presents to the world commend it in a paramount degree 
to all mankind. 

That which I conceive to be one of the distinctive advantages of Meth- 
odism for reaching the extremes of society, and in fact all men, at least 
all thoughtful men, is the simple and easy terms of its membership. It de- 
mands no subscription to creeds or dogmas in order to admission to its 
fellowship. The greatest freedom of conscience and liberty of opinion are 
allowed, and the right to a private interpretation of the Scriptures is’ not 
denied. There was only ‘one condition” previously required of those 
who desired admission into the first Methodist Societies, and that was “a 
desire to flee from the wrath to come, and to be saved from one’s sins.” 
That was all. No matter what the station in life, or the peculiarities of 
belief might be, if this “one desire” was truly fixed in the soul and man- 
ifest in the life, a hearty welcome was extended. Salvation, not creeds, 
was the object. The Methodist Episcopal Church slightly, though not 
materially, amended this “one condition.” A public vow to “renounce 
the devil and all his works, the vain pomp and glory of the world, with 
all covetous desires of the same, and the carnal desires of the flesh,” and 
a declaration of belief in the Apostles’ Creed, is now required. Method- 
ism requires nothing more than this as a condition of membership, ex-" 
cept it be the promise to lead a godly life, assumed in the baptismal 
covenant. 

True, Methodism has its most perfect system of theology, which is 
Arminian to the core; but an Arminian belief is not required as a condi- 
tion of membership. One may believe in “ predestination” with all his 
heart, if he can not help it, and yet be a Methodist, provided he uses “all 
‘diligence to make his calling and election sure.” One may believe in im- 
mersion, and be immersed if he chooses, and still be a Methodist, provided 
he extends to every other one the same liberty of choice that he himself 
enjoys. One may believe in the “unconditional final perseverance of the 
Saints,” and yet be a Methodist, provided he does not “fall from his own 
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steadfastness.” Inward and practical godliness is the great ‘condition of 
fellowship among Methodists. : 

Another thing that has greatly forwarded the work of Methodism in 
the world, and that must continue to give it power over men, is its deep 
spirituality. Salvation—personal, present, conscious, complete—is offered 
to every one, and the witness of the Spirit to afford assurance and peace. 
What the world needs is a higher life, and there is nothing so powerful to 
draw the hearts of men as a religion that affords life. Jesus said, “ And 
I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” It must never be forgot- 
ten that the success of the Church depends upon. the abiding presence of 
God in it, strengthening and blessing all its agencies. But this presence 
can be expected and realized only by faith and humility, and thorough 
consecration to God. If Methodism can preserve its spiritual-mindedness, 
it will continue to be “mighty through God to the pulling down of strong- 
holds.” 

But how can the Church best reach the extremes of society, and what 
adaptation has Methodism to this end? The main instrument for the con- 
version of the world is the Gospel itself. There may be various methods 
of publishing it, and many ways of getting the people to hear it, but after 
all it is the Gospel preached and pounded into the ears and hearts of men that 
is to save them. Nothing else can do it. The marvelous success of Method- 
ism thus far must be attributed to its promptness in following the openings 
of Providence in the use of the best methods, and to the character and 
power of its preaching. All along its ritual has been kept in subordination 
to the public proclamation of the Word of God. In every service the 
prominent feature is the sermon. Its very style of church architecture, if 
it can be said to have any style, is made to afford the best acoustic advan- 
tage; all of which is in striking contrast with the sacerdotal Churches. 
Methodism can do nothing better than to continue an earnest, faithful 
preaching of the Word of God, by a ministry sanctified and well-qualified 
for its work. Jesus gathered his disciples by preaching, and he sent them 
out to convert the world by preaching. It was in this way that Paul ac- 
complished what he did, and his utterance is that “it has pleased God by 
the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.” 

The refined and the opulent may demand something more elaborate 
and pleasing than the simple truths of the Gospel, but there must, there 
can be no compromise in this direction if souls are to be saved. It is one 
thing to gather people into a Church, and quite another thing to save 
them. Music, pageant, pomp, parade—in fact, any thing that pleases the 
eye or gratifies the tastes will “draw.” But these appliances have all been 
tried in vain to work a reformation in the world. Says Isaac Taylor, him- 
self a Churchman, “No form of worldliness or frivolity is more absolutely 
remote from the Christianity of the apostolic writings than is the ritual- 
ism which now draws the crowd.” Methodism might have added thou- 
sands of the luxurious to its membership if it had observed greater form 
and pomp in its worship, but it would have been at the expense of that 
spirituality which has been its chief characteristic. A rigid conformity to 
style, at the sacrifice of the spirit of worship, is what rendered the estab- 
lished Church of England so lifeless, and made the Wesleyan reformation 
a necessity. Some form is no doubt needful for the sake of order, but 
Methodism can never hope to accomplish its great mission to the extremes 
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of society, or to the world, by taking on the ornate simply to gratify the 
refined and draw the multitude. Culture and refinement, however valua- 
ble and much to be desired, are not religion. 

It is by preaching, then, that the work is to be done; but that this 
may be done effectively, Methodism must continue to raise the standard of 
ats ministry. I mean by this that an educated and refined ministry is of 
prime importance. Men of ordinary mind and culture can never exert a 
controlling influence, over the extremes of society. The very best talent 
in the world is needed. Men of small attainments can not command in 
any great measure the favor and attention of such as occupy a high sta- 
tion in life. A preacher may affect all grades below himself, but his influ- 
ence rarely extends in any powerful measure to those who are his supe- 
riors in intelligence and culture. Understand I do not mean to depreciate 
the ministry of my own Church. Far from it. In devotion, purity of life, 
self-sacrifice, and zeal for the cause of God, they are inferior to no body of 
men on the earth. Among them too are men of the greatest learning, 
culture, and rhetorical power. But the demand now is that the standard 
of excellence in the rank and file of the ministry be elevated. Graduation 
or thorough theological training need not be made a prerequisite to preach- 
ing the Gospel. Men of small opportunities sometimes make wonderful 
preachers. But the standard should be high, and if men of culture and 
talent do not enter at once into the work of the ministry, the Church 
should see to it that those who do enlist shall have the very best possible 
advantage to prepare for their work. At no period was learning so far 
advanced as at the present time. The elements of society are being lifted 
up and refined. If Methodism would keep pace with the age, and subdue 
these elements under the power of religion, it must supply its ministry 
with men of the first order. Not that science so-called is to be preached. 
Far from’it. The philosophy of the plan of salvation is to be expounded, 
and this is deep enough and high enough and broad enough to engage the 
wisest and the best of men. 

The Church has a great responsibility to meet here. It should “ pray 
the Lord of the harvest that he will send forth laborers into his harvest.” 
The Church must alse provide for their competent support. Said Jesus to 
his disciples: “When I sent you without purse and scrip and shoes, 
lacked ye any thing?” And they said: “Nothing.” There must be no 
lack to the ministry to enable it to do its work. This itinerant system is 
a hard and expensive one, and if able and competent men are to be enlisted 
and retained in it, the Church must share in the sacrifice, and render suit- 
able provision for the work. 

A word as to methods. Hitherto Methodism has relied mainly on its 

_ revival methods to awaken men. These sudden, periodic, and sometimes 
spasmodic efforts at converting men have been wonderfully successful. 
The Church had so long relied on stately forms to do its work that, when 
a few preachers, more in earnest than the rest, left the Churches and took 
to the streets and to the fields to preach to the crowds that might assem- 
ble, a great sensation followed. Since that time these urgent, declamatory 
appeals, on special occasions, have been extremely fruitful in awakening 
souls. All the Churches, except the Romish and Episcopal Churches, 
have adopted this apostolic method to some extent, but none so success- 
fully as the Methodists. But, while this method of Church work has been 
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a marvel of success among the masses, it has not affected the rich and the 
refined so fully. They affect to dislike the excitement and the fervor that 
usually attend such exercises, and demand a worship that is not quite so 
emotional. They may be wrong about it, and supersensitive. Neverthe- 
less, the fact exists, and the Church must look around for some agency 
that will reach these classes. I can scarcely venture to offer a solution of 
this difficult problem. One thing is sure, however. Methodism can not 
afford to abandon its revival spirit nor its revival methods. These trum- 
pet-blasts have kept the world awake during the hundred years last gone 
by. But other means may and should be employed. More reliance, per- 
haps, should be placed on the ordinary means of grace, such as reading 
the Scriptures in assemblies, and the distribution of tracts and good relig- 
ious literature. Above all, there should be a diligent pastorate. Method- 
ism has lost much for lack of this in some places. Thousands that were 
awakened under its ministry have been lost to it because they were not 
visited and talked to and advised at the critical period. And thousands 
more could have been brought to Christ if they had only been pursued 
by a loving, diligent ministry. ‘It may sound strange, but in this way we 
have neglected the rich and such as occupy high places. To stand off at 
a distance and declaim against pride and extravagance and worldly folly 
are not enough. Cioser contact and a more direct personal influence would 
often succeed better. 

But, as said above, if Methodism succeeds in its work among the ex- 
treme classes, especially the refined, a refined Christian ministry must con- 
tinue to be employed. Learning” and culture, sanctified by religion, can 
command respect and exert an influence where nothing else can. 

The attitude of Methodism toward all worldliness, opposing not only 
such forms of it as are commonly practiced among men, but those more 
elegant vices that the rich and the luxurious alone can afford, gives it a 
mission in the world that hardly any other Church has. Its progress in 
reaching the refined classes may seem slow, but it is not more so than 
that-of the Gospel itself. Ii Methodism can keep clear of worldly affilia- 
tions, and stand firm against all ungodliness, its success in the end is sure, 
and the wonders of its achievements eternity alone will disclose. 


THE MISSION OF ME8ETHODISM TO THE MASSES. 
HON. J. W. F. WHITE. 


NeEARzy all the benefactors of the race have come from the masses. The 
discoveries and inventions which havé contributed most largely to human 
progress and happiness have been made by men from the common walks 
of life. They have been the educators of the race. Their brawny hands 
and strong arms were underneath the race in every upward movement. - 
Their vigorous intellects gave inspiration and impetus to every moral, so- 
cial, or political reformation. 

All moral reforms work upward. As the mountains were upheaved by 
the natural forces underneath, so in every uplift of the human race the 
moral forces were from beneath. Christ understood the philosophy, as. 
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- well as the needs, of humanity. He was born of the common people. 
He commenced his ministry among the humble poor. He chose his 
apostles from fishermen and publicans. Had he been born in a palace, 
and chosen his apostles from the doctors of the Sanhedrim, his mission 
would have been a failure. Very few educated or wealthy Jews became 
followers of Christ. Very few educated or wealthy of heathen nations 
became converts. The learned Athenians listened to Paul on Mars’ Hill, 
but mocked at his doctrines. He planted no Church in Athens, but 
planted Churches among the humble poor of Thessalonica and Corinth. 
The first ‘converts at Rome were slaves. It took two centuries for the truth 
to work its way up into the imperial palace. 

Christianity is the religion of the masses, and the fulfillment of God’s won- 
derful. dealings with the human race. In the formation of the earth there 
were successive geological eras of development. In the history of man 
there have been successive eras of development. The civilization of Mes- 
opotamia was the lowest type. ‘That of Egypt was next. These fulfilled 
their respective missions, and ceased to exist. Then followed that of 
Greece and Italy, of a much higher type, which carried the race up to the 
highest perfection possible for unaided human reason. The Jews had a 
civilization, literature, and religion of their own. But the Grecian and 
Hebrew dispensations accomplished their divinely appointed missions. 
The time came, in God’s great plan, for a new era of progress and devel- 
opment. Jesus Christ came. Old things had to pass away. Jerusalem 
had to fall to bury Judaism in its ruins. Rome had to fall to bury pagan- 
ism in its ruins. Classic civilization and literature had to be buried in 
the tomb of the dark ages to prepare the way for the spread of the Gospel. 

The old religions, Jewish and pagan, consisted mainly of bleeding sac- 
rifices and pompous ceremonies administered by a priestly order. The 
common people had no part, except to bring their offerings to the priests, 
to join in processions, or celebrate festivals. The pagan religions had no 
instructions for the people, and the Jewish very little. The Gospel of 
Christ was a system of instruction, with nothing of ceremony, pomp, or 
parade. It was the religion of the heart instead of the temple. It was in- 
tended for the family, the social circle, in the work-shops, along the marts 
of trade, in prisons and dungeons, everywhere, and for every day. In its 
freedom from costly sacrifices, from forms and ceremonies, in its simplic- 
ity, its plain, practical truths, easily understood by all, it was pre-emi- 
nently a religion of the masses. During the middle ages there was a 
splendid priesthood, but no instruction for the people. They were denied 
the Bible, and amused with miracle-plays. It was the age of magnificent 
cathedrals and profound ignorance of the masses. The Reformation was 
mainly a rebellion against the corruptions and heresies that had crept 
into the Church, and a struggle for independence of thought. It was 4 
reformation in the doctrines of the Church. The separation of the Church 
of England, under Henry VIII, was begun in selfish motives, and carried 
out for political ends. The reformation of the masses was not thought of 
in the controversy between Henry and the pope. The separation left 
them in the same condition it found them. 


Methodism was a Reformation ; greater than that under Henry VIII, and 
not inferior to that under Luther, Tt was the Reformation of the masses. 
Its object was not to reform the creed or polity of the Church, but to reform 
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the lives of the people. Methodism was born in a college, but, like Rom- 
ulus, was immediately banished from home and brought up among peas- 
ants and common laborers. Its first converts were criminals and outcasts. 
From the lower classes Methodism has gradually worked upwards through 
the whole mass of society until now all classes and all Churches on both 
continents feel and acknowledge its quickening and renovating power. But 
its greatest triumphs have been among the common people, and its heroes, 
with few exceptions, have been from the common walks of life. The mis- 
sion of Methodism at first was to preach the Gospel to the poor. Grandly 
has it fulfilled that misssion for nearly a century and a half. Its mission 
to-day is the same as at the first. Not that it has no message for the upper 
classes. Its message is for all, the rich and poor, the high and low. Its 
present high social status and vastly greater wealth only increase im- 
measurably our responsibilities. I rejoice at this high social position of 
Methodism and the number of wealthy and influential men in her com- 
munion. 

But right here there is danger ; we may forget or neglect our great mission. 
There is danger of indulging too much in the contemplation of our achieve- 
ments and greatness. There is danger of sitting down contentedly in our 
cushioned pews and doing little or nothing for the good of others. Fine 
churches are all right if the right spirit prevails. But it must be admitted 
that fine churches have a tendency to repel the masses. They know they 
are not built for them, and don’t feel at home in them. Too often they are 
not wanted there. God forbid we should ever forget that the Methodist 
Church is the Church of the people. It is too often the case that the 
worshipers in grand churches partake largely of a worldly spirit and are 
more formal than spiritual in their devotions. 

Nor is it best for a number of wealthy men to collect in one society. 
In the Church, as in the world, the men who accomplish the most are the 
bard workers; generally men of humble birth and little means; very often 
persecuted when living, and neglected when dead. The folly of grasping 
after the “better classes” to the neglect of the masses is apparent when 
we look at their relative numbers. The total number of clergymen, lawyers, 
and doctors in the United States, according to the last census, is, in round 
numbers, 214,000; of merchants, traders,: and manufacturers, 387,000; 
together making 601,000. Not more than one-fourth of these can be counted 
as men of wealth or high social position, or 150,000 all told. On the other 
side we have, farmers and planters, 4,225,000; agricultural laborers, 3,323- 
000; mechanics, 2,536,000; clerks, small traders, and laborers in cities, 
3,000,000; making a total of over 13,000,000. In other words, the masses 
compared with what are commonly called the “upper classes,” number a 
hundred to one. 

Another fact should not be forgotten. The present upper classes will 
not long remain at the top. Society is constantly changing, the upper 
strata sinking down and the lower rising up. There can be no permanent 
upper class in a nation where the common people have a chance of rising. 
But do not misunderstand me. The Church should seek to save all classes 
and gather into her communion the most wealthy and honorable. The 
point I wish to make is this: Do not lower the standard of the Church to 
get them in, or retain them when once in, and never forget it is far more 
important to gather in the great body of the people. 
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Why has not Methodism made more growth in the large cities? The statis- 
tics show that in these it has not kept pace with its progress in the small 
towns and rural districts. In the cities more money has been paid, in pro- 
portion to members for the erection of churches. The statistics show 
that, as a general rule, the cities having the finest churches have the few- 
est members in proportion to population. What is the explanation of 
these figures? Manifestly that in the large cities the energies of the Church 
have been directed mainly to building fine churches and securing the 
wealthy. I believe our cities can be saved only through the Churches. 
I have no faith in any permanent reform in municipal affairs through 
political parties or organizations, or any moral reform in the lower classes 
through penal statutes. There must be a radical change in the moral 
nature of the voters. Education can and will do much. But the evil lies 
deep down in the hearts of the men who decide elections. Nothing can 
effectually change them but the grace of God. 

Methodism has peculiar adaptations for this work. Its preaching is just the 
kind to take with the masses, provided it is of the genuine Methodistic 
ring, full of fire and zeal and the Holy Ghost. Its doctrines are just what 
they need—a free and full salvation for all, even the vilest, and not 
merely for a part chosen as the elect from all eternity. It preaches a relig- 
ion that can be felt in the heart, that changes and purifies and uplifts and 
fills with conscious joy. Its system of itinerant, local, and lay preachers 
can give preaching and a Sabbath-school in every locality. But its two 
greatest agencies with the masses are its songs and experience-meetings. 
In the early days of Methodism the singing of a hymn opened the way of 
the pioneer preacher to many a family and neighborhood. It has arrested 
the careless, convicted sinners, and quieted mobs. Class-meetings were 
training-schools for young converts, and love-feasts seasons of rejoicing. 
These agencies would have as much effect to-day in New York or Chicago 
as they had in London a hundred years ago. Nothing so captivates a crowd 
as heart-touching song. This is fully one-half the power in Mr. Moody’s 
meetings. Good singing is the life of the prayer-meeting, and the soul of 
public worship in the congregation. There is no grander spectacle on 
earth, or one more pleasing to heaven, than a vast congregation uniting 
heartily in songs of praise and adoration to the Most High. Let us come 
back to congregational singing. Street preaching and Gospel songs will 
reach the lower city classes as nothing else will. A celebrated public lec- 
turer—not a Methodist—recently said that the Methodist Church has more 
power to save the masses in our cities than any other Church, and if it can 
not save them no other can. 

The great want of the day is practical preaching. What a fearful mis- 
take some preachers make on this point! Most people who go to Church 
want to hear the Gospel, and those who don’t need it most All men of 
good sense despise a preacher who seeks popularity by preaching to please 
his hearers instead of doing them good. Daniel Webster was present when 
a common colporteur preached in a church in Marshfield. The pastor 
always preached to please Mr. Webster when he was present, but on this 
occasion, not expecting him, invited the colporteur to preach. He preached 
a plain, practical sermon with great earnestness, but many blunders in 
manner and language. At the close of the service the mortified pastor 
hastened to apologize to Mr. Webster. The great statesman showed his 
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appreciation of the sermon by inviting the colporteur to dinner and leaving 
the mortified pastor behind. 

Pulpit discussions of theological dogmas, or questions of science and 
philosophy, may interest a few, but they are dry stubble to the common 
people. They want the bread of life—plain Gospel truths. They care 
very little for infidel scoffings or scientific speculations. It is useless to 
spend time in warding off infidel attacks, and supreme folly to explain 
away the cardinal doctrines of the Bible to make them suit the vagaries of 
skeptical scientists. The best way to vindicate Christianity is to preach 
the Gospel. The strongest arguments in its favor are the lives of sincere 
Christians. If the Church is made interesting to parents and the Sabbath- 
school to children they ‘will be unwilling to exchange the holy Sabbath for 
a day of amusement. Get the people to read and study the Bible; they 
will not doubt its inspiration; tell them “the old, old story,” as if you 
believed it, and they will believe it; let them be soundly converted in the 
name of Christ, and all the world can’t persuade them he is not divine. 

The tide of foreign immigration is flooding our country with the worst 
ideas and customs of foreign lands. How shall we counteract their baneful 
influence? Methodism saved England in the days of Wesley; it can save 
America to-day. But here, as there, it must be done in the same way—by 
saving the masses. 


MISSION OF METHODISM TO ALL CLASSES OF 
SoOcIETY. 


PROFESSOR W. T. DAVIS. 


Tur theme assigned me is, “The Mission of Methodism to all Classes 
of Society.” To arrive at a clear understanding of the subject, and fully 
to appreciate the beneficent influence of Methodism upon the people who 
embraced its teachings, as also on the world at large, it will be necessary 
for us briefly to consider the condition of the moral world, especially in 
England, at the time it had its origin, and the seemingly providential cir- 
cumstances conspiring to educate and prepare the leader who taught its 
distinguishing doctrines, and united in an organized association those who 
accepted and practiced his teaching. 

The Church of Rome, under its dogma of popish infallibility, had 
crushed out all liberty of conscience, until in the sixteenth century men 
began to resist the claim of the Church to obedience in matters of con- 
science, and to demand freedom of thought and action in the worship of 
God. So completely had the teachings of Christ been forgotten, and the 
spirit of Christianity departed from the Church, that Pope Leo X sold in- 
dulgences, and authorized the monk Tetzel, ‘whom he sent out carelessly 
in the way of trade,” to go to Saxony, and under the authority of the 
Church, to use his eloquence in persuading the people to purchase for 
money its permission to violate the laws of God. 

Luther had been raised up and prepared to meet this great crisis. He 
had sought the assurance of God’s acceptance, forgiveness and approval, 
by diligent and prayerful study of the Bible, by fastings, and a rigid con- 
formity to all the forms and ordinances of the Church; but he realized 
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that assurance only when in his extremity he accepted, and in utter help- 
lessness threw himself upon, the declaration of the Bible, “The just shall 
live by-faith.”” But great and glorious as was the work of Luther its im- 
mediate effect was upon the mind of the world rather than upon its heart. 
In like manner was the English reformation incomplete. Not only did it 
retain many papal errors in doctrine, especially respecting the sacraments, 
the priestly offices, the hierarchical constitution of the Church, and its re- 
lation to the state,,but by these very errors it failed to restore adequately 
the primitive idea of Christianity, as the kingdom of God within you. 
Southey says: “The clergy had lost that authority which may always com- 
mand at least the appearance of respect.’ 

At this crisis in the history of the Church Wesley appeared at the 
University of Oxford, a young man, earnest and energetic in character, 
having the form and seeking the power of godliness. In his heart loyal 
to the truth, he was indefatigable in his search after it, and clear in his 
apprehension of it when found. He was the chosen instrument of God to 
arrest the attention of men, turn them away from wickedness, and lead 
them to know and do his will. He was to be the great recruiting and 
drill officer, to enlist men in the Christian army, and train them for the 
great contest against error and sin. While a student, he prepared himself 
for his work by subjecting his physical, mental, and moral powers to a 
rigid discipline, and in all things seemed to be guided by a sense of duty. 
He possessed a burning zeal to teach God’s Word to all to whom he could 
gain access. But he had not escaped from all the errors which existed at 
his day, and like others called of God to a great work, he must learn in 
the school of bitter trial and suffering the grand lessons he was to teach 
the world. 

Moses was miraculously preserved to be the leader of God’s people 
from Egypt to the promised land, but forty years of training at the court 
of Pharaoh were not enough to fit him for his work. Forty years of exile 
from the home of his childhood, during which he communed with God as 
he watched the flocks of Midian, were still necessary to prepare him for 
his mission. David was selected when a boy, and anointed king of Israel, 
but he must learn wisdom in the hard school of experience before he was 
fitted successfully to rule the great and rebellious people over whom he 
was called to reign. Paul, though miraculously smitten down, and favored 
with a vision of the risen Savior, must spend years in Arabia, in Tarsus, 
and in Antioch before he is prepared to be the leader in the mission to the 
Gentiles. Wesley passed through a training severe and of long continu- 
ance, but was conqueror through grace. Stevens says in the thirty-fifth 
year of his age, after twenty-five years of religious solicitude and struggles 
did he, by a clear apprehension of the doctrine of justification by faith, 
find rest to his soul, and feel himself at last authorized to preach that bless- 
ing to all contrite men from his own experimental proof of its reality. The 
propagation of Wesley’s conception of the plan of salvation, gained by 
prayerful study of the Bible, and close and constant communion with God, 
is the mission of Methodism, and we propose to consider now— 

Ist. What did Wesley teach? 

2d. To whom did he address his teachings? 

3d. What agencies did he devise for publishing these teachings ? 
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It has been said the “design of Christianity is purification of individ- 
ual man, pursued in individual freedom, on responsibility of individual 
conscience.” The Methodism which Wesley organized has been charac- 
terized as an invasive encampment upon the field of the world. The serv- 
ants of God and the servants of the wicked one, truth and falsehood, 
confront each other in the fearful contest. 

Milton has said: “Though all the winds of doctrine were let loose to 
play upon the earth, so truth be in the field we do injuriously to misdoubt 
her strength. Let her and falsehood grapple; who ever knew truth to be 
put to the worst in a free and open encounter?” But to secure her suc- 
cess truth must be separated from the errors which have been united with 
her teachings, and obscured their clearness, beauty, and power. The ex- 
tent of Christ’s atonement was a vital question. Was it partial or univer- 
sal? This question must be met and answered. Wesley, believing that 
“Jesus Christ, by the grace of God, tasted death for every man,” taught 
that redemption was co-extensive with the ruin. To learned and unlearned, 
to bond and free, to rich and poor, to the colliers of Kingswood and New- 
castle, to the great multitudes who listened to his preaching in Churches 
or in the open air, he offered a full and free salvation. Wesley and White- 
field were united by what seemed an indissoluble love till Whitefield de- 
cided that Calvinistic and not Arminian Methodism must be taught from 
his pulpit. Wesley decided that this error must be separated from the 
truth, and fearlessly and successfully urged the cheering doctrine of uni- 
versal redemption. 

The mission of Methodism is to make prominent this old and cheer- 
ing doctrine, joyous to him who teaches it, and to him who hears and 
accepts it. It meets the wants of all classes and conditions of men. An- 
other distinguishing characteristic ot Wesley’s teaching and of the mission 
of Methodism is that it offers an experimental, satisfying religion. Christ 
announces: “If any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.” The blind man to whom Christ gave sight, un- 
learned and forsaken of kindred and friends, but fearless because conscious 
of support from above, met one or all of the Sanhedrim, and answered 
their questions in a manner so overwhelming that they expelled him from 
the synagogue because they could not confute his simple but unanswerable 
reasoning. Peter said to the Sanhedrim: ‘Be it known unto you all, and 
to all the people of Israel, that by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 
whom ye crucified, whom God raised from the dead, even by him doth 
this man stand before you whole.” Paul, tossed by a tempest for fourteen 
days on the Adriatic, stood in the midst of the crew and passengers, and 
said: “Sirs, be of good cheer; lo, God hath given me all them that sail 
with me.” This same Paul had, on a previous occasion, prayed and sung 
praises in the dungeon at Philippi. He knew something of the power 
which makes us “joyful in tribulation.” . 

Consciousness is the most satisfactory evidence of which the human 
mind is capable, and is suited to the capacities of all classes of men in all 
parts of the world. When the mind attains this evidence it rests on an 
immovable foundation. Threats and pains may extort a seeming conces- 
sion of doubt, but consciousness says that forced concession does not affect 
the truth. When any man opens the door of his heart to Christ, the 
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blessed Spirit enters and regenerates that heart. He can now say with 
Charles Wesley : *“*My God is reconciled, 
His pardoning voice I hear; 
He owns me for his child, 
I can no longer fear.” 


Wesley taught the witness of the Spirit and a conscious assurance of ac- 
ceptance which brings rest amid all the dangers and trials of life. 

The mission of Methodism is to preach these cheering doctrines. This 
glorious doctrine of conscious acceptance and rest in God’s love is espe- 
cially characteristic of the mission of Methodism. To whom does Meth- 
odism go with these teachings? The orders of him who purchased this 
redemption at so great a price are: “Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” Methodists in common with other denom- 
inations send and support in distant lands missionaries called of God and 
set apart for this great work. But Methodism recognizes its mission to 
those who are near, as well as those afar off. Its mission is to all. It 
provides for all. Its mission is to follow the example of the Great Teacher; 
to go to the abodes of suffering humanity, relieve as far as they can the 
miseries of their fellow-men, to preach the Gospel to the poor. This will 
require labor, self-sacrifice, and endurance. But Christ has said: “If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me.” Methodism recognizes this as its special mission, and says it 
accepts the trials and crosses which it imposes. Its ministers for the joy 
set before them endure the cross. They go into the highways and hedges, 
and, as far as they can, compel men to come to the prepared feast. 

We next notice the agencies by which Methodism proposes to accom- 
plish its great mission. We mention among these class-meetings, class- 
leaders, exhorters, local preachers, and the itinerant ministry. Passing 
over all other agencies, we consider the mighty power which Methodism 
wields by its itinerant ministry. This ministry we assume to be composed 
of men called of God, and trained and set apart for their work. They go. 
into the sparsely settled portions of the country, and into the lanes of the 
city, where men are ignorant of God and degraded by sin; they enter the 
hovels of the poor and the homes of the wealthy, and with all the zeal of 
loving hearts urge men to seek this great salvation. Many are thus con- 
verted and brought into the Church. These converts furnish the agents 
by which, under the direction of the pastor, other departments of the 
work may be carried forward successfully. 

To take the vows of an itinerant Methodist minister honestly and un- 
reservedly, and do the work where and when assigned him, is most 
humiliating to selfishness.» It requires thought, prayer, trust. Obedience 
to properly constituted authority must be the law and the habit of life. 
Called of God to this work, they feel that to obey is better than sacrifice, 
and to hearken than the fat of rams. The itinerant ministry, organized 
one hundred years ago, and regularly increased and strengthened by ac- 
cessions every year, has, with God’s direction and blessing, accomplished 
a work which we wonder in beholding and rejoice to commemorate. We 
recognize this as the most efficient agency in carrying forward successfully 
the mission of Methodism. 

We have hurriedly named those teachings of Wesley which are made 
especially prominent in the mission of Methodism. We have considered 
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briefly the classes to which these doctrines were preached. We have 
designated some of the agencies by which these teachings were published 
to men and ‘impressed on their consciences. We see the adaptation of 
these teachings and agencies to the moral condition of men one hundred 
years ago, and to men in our day. We rejoice that we were led to take 
part in carrying forward this work. From the high position she has at- 
tained, and the firm foundation on which she rests, Methodism enters upon 
the second centuty of her work under circumstances which promise the 
largest measure of success. 

Cemented andeenergized by iove of Christ and his cause, Methodism 
shall see results at its next centennial inconceivable and incomprehensible 
to our minds now, and glorious to those who shall be so happy as to wit- 
ness them. This Centennial Conference is an emphatic point in the his- 
tory of Methodism, and now, in the closing hours of its session, I would 
point you to the invisible hosts of glorified ones who, during the past one 
hundred years, have passed from-our fold to the green pastures on the 
other side, and from the margin of the river look back to see how we bear 
ourselves in the conflict. From the memory of their heroic deeds, and 
the thought of their presence as witnesses, may we gain a new inspiration 
for the warfare we have to make. 





MISSION OF _MBTHODISM TO ALL CLASSES OF 
SOcIETY. 


J One BOK, De Di 


Mernopism was born in a pulsation of the heart of God. It came to 
the world on a wave of divine love. It brought warmth into coldness, 
zeal into formalism, power into infirmity, hope into despair, and life—glow- 
ing, throbbing, propulsive life into dying ecclesiasticisms. The same in- 
finite love that gave a Savior to the race gave a revival to languishing relig- 
ion. The world gave no welcome to Christ ; ecclesiasticism no fellowship 
to Methodism. “There was no room for them in the inn.” Because they 
were not of the world and the world knew them not, one was remanded 
to the manger and the cross, and the other excluded from the churches, 
and sent to the barns, commons, and grave-yards. In both was life, and 
the life was the light of men. One rose from the dead, and lifted human- 
ity to the throne of mercy; the other transformed barns into Bethels, com- 
mons into cathedrals, grave-yards into resurrections, awoke slumbering 
Churches, and thrilled perishing multitudes with the hope of eternal life. 

Begotten thus of a divine inspiration, cradled in the arms of Provi- 
dence, baptized with the baptism of Christ, speaking the dialect of the 
Holy Ghost, burning with a passion for souls, thrust out in the purpose of 
God, and moving on in the power of God, Methodism, for a century, has 
swept on in marvelous conquests with the precision and power of divine 
foreordination. The voice of history has pronounced her mission divine, 
her triumphs matchless. Protestantism has felt the thrill of a new life, 
and Romanism the blow of a mailed hand. 
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(1.) God wants this world evangelized, converted to Christ. For a 
century Methodism has spurred all Protestantism to a new and higher 
evangelical zeal, and has won more of the world to Christ than any other 
Church. Why does not God want this inspiring and aggressive corps in 
his allied army the next century ? 

(2.) The doctrines of Methodism have permeated the old theologies, 
and now constitute the staple thought of all living, winning pulpits. The 
genius of Methodism, as charioteer, has mounted all pulpits that are 
chariots of fire, to drive their horses of fire. Does that look like passing 
away? In fact, how could you destroy Methodism without destroying the 
other Churches into whose living organisms the genius and methods of 
Methodism have been incorporated ? Sir, she is here to stay ! 

(3.) The birth of Methodism in the English language is significant of 
permanence. God chooses the agents and instruments of his great pur- 
poses with infinite prescience. He selected Luther and Germany to shiver 
the colossal tyranny of Rome. He raised up Wesley and Methodism to 
supplement the Lutheran Reformation, to develop a spiritual religion on 
that politico-religious upheaval. The selection of the English language as 
the vehicle of this great movement is full of auroral promise. This lan- 
guage is more and more becoming the great language of the world, in com- 
merce, treaty, literature, and international intercourse. It is most saturated 
with Christianity of any tongue. It is spoken by the peoples deepest in- 
wrought by the missionary spirit. God would not have incarnated an 
evanescent religion in a world-conquering language. These great facts are 
not indicative that Methodism is a receding wave, but a rising tide, swelling 
on every coast, and sweeping into every inlet of the extending kingdom of 
Christ. 

(4.) Here is another massive fact. The mission of Methodism is the 
precise mission of Christianity to society. It has no new dogmas, new con- 
ditions to offer society, that differentiate it from the apostolic Church. 
It is only primitive Christianity revived. Her message is the message of 
the Son of God. Therefore, if true to this great trust, not till the mission 
of Christianity is canceled will the mission of Methodism be annulled. 

Our mission, being identical with the mission of Christianity, to bring 
mankind into the kingdom of God, it must include all classes of society. 
Here we postulate a fundamental truth of Scripture, viz.: The solidarity 
of humanity. “God . . . hath made of one blood all nations of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” God never made classes in so- 
ciety, and never recognizes them. He is without respect of persons. All 
men have sinned. Hence all equally need a Savior. All must come to 
Christ. All must be born again. The essential needs of one heart are the 
needs of all. Means and methods may vary, but the voiceless need. of 
each soul alike is the need of a supernatural Book as an infallible rule of 
faith and conduct, and a supernatural Savior to justify the ways of God 
and cover the guilt of, man with atonement, and a supernatural life in the 
heart, begotten by the Holy Ghost, and maintained by living faith in 
Christ. Without the Bible believed and obeyed, without the Son of God 
as Savior, without regeneration by the Holy Ghost, no man in any class of 
society can be saved. There are no different terms for different classes, 
no favoritism, with an impartial God. The millionaire and mendicant 
. moust be saved on preachy the same terms—repentance and faith—or be 
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lost. Heaven has no class privileges, and hell no partiality. God is not 
more elated. when nobles than when peasants bow to his scepter. He © 
sends the rich man to hell by the same justice that he brings Lazarus, on 
angels’ wings, to Abraham’s bosom. 

Accepting this Scriptural commonalty of man, Methodism is to spread 
the Gospel, on precisely the same terms, to high or low, rich or poor, to- 
gether. 

Methodism fears no soiling of her white robes as she lifts up the poor 
and lowly into the sunlight of God’s mercy and the joy of eternal life. 
She goes down among them with the mission of the sun on a June day. 
All day long he sends his golden beams of light, pure as the radiance of 
the throne of God, down, down into the bogs and marshes and stagnant 
pools, eliminating atom after atom of pure water from the surrounding de- 
filement, lifting them into the heavens to float there in new-born purity, 
and, when he sinks to rest behind the western horizon, every golden beam 
is pure and unsullied as in the morning, and the elevated, purified atoms 
of water, the trophies of his mission, gather in clouds of gorgeous splendor 
around that departing hour, the glorified witnesses of the noble work 
done to-day, and the harbingers of a bright future on which he shall 
rise to-morrow. 

Let me conclude by formulating this discussion of the mission of Meth- 
odism for the next century in three statements. 

I. Methodism must maintain evangelical doctrines. Modern thought is in 
agitation. Theologies are thrown into solution. Agnosticism invades re- 
ligion. What shall men believe? We must hold fast to the unchallengea- 
ble authority of God’s Word. We must anchor fast to the Book, and wait 
for daylight. Amid the disintegrations of many creeds, we must contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints, until the troubled 
thought of the age shall crystallize along the lines of evangelical doctrine 
in imperishable Arminianism. While our friends are seeking for a new 
theology that is preachable, and a faith that is believable, this new move- 
ment has scarcely touched the outworks of Methodism, and in no manner 
has loosened a stone or silenced a gun in the citadel of her faith. And in 
the latest deliverances of new creeds, as also in the pulpits and religious 
press that are feeling after solid ground for their slipping feet, they are all 
coming, save in their agnostic groping in the labyrinths of eschatology, to 
the Christocentric system that for a century Methodism has preached with 
assurance and exultation. Though falling into line behind our Arminian 
banner, which has been floating proudly in the sunlight of a hundred 
years, our friends have been so exhilarated with the new views which 
have dawned on them that they innocently suppose them to be new dis- 
coveries of truth. Why, Methodism has been preaching and singing them 
in city church, and negro cabin, and frontier chapel, for generations! 
We are happy to recognize the paternity of this child which seems not to 
know its own father! In that remarkable book, “Greater Britain,” is devel- 
oped the fact that her outside possessions in India, South Africa, Australia, 
and the Dominion of Canada far exceed the Great Britain of Europe. 
Great as is the empire of Methodism in her own domains, there is a 
greater Methodism taking possession of all denominations, leavening them 
with her doctrines, and enfranchising them with her propulsive methods 
and genius. Therefore, not only for ina but for this greater Method- 
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ism, and for humanity, she must maintain inviolate the cardinal doctrines 
of evangelical faith. Prof. Park, of Andover, recently said that they must 
look to Methodism as the conservator of orthodoxy. Accepting the sub- 
lime trust, she must maintain the truth of God’s Word, uphold essentials 
at any cost, and preach the strong doctrines that build strong Christians. 
Strong doctrines on fire with conviction, solid shot heated red-hot in the 
furnace of a glowing heart, are the best pulpit ammunition. We must keep 
busy the old foundries casting evangelical shot, and heat up the furnaces 
of the heart a little more for the new century! Vealy theology and ac- 
commodation morals are in the air. Society needs more robust evangelical 
doctrines. 

In the scientific ferment that disturbs the public mind, which is but 
preparing the way for a more perfect concord in nature and religion, and 
therefore for the reaffirmation of the indestructible foundation and larger 
triumphs of Christianity, Methodism must stand by the evangelical batter- 
ies, serve them valiantly, and gallantly keep the front line of revealed re- 
ligion unbroken, until the splendid legions of positive science, won over to 
the faith by ampler light and more exact knowledge, as every day gives 
glad assurance, shall throw down their arms, re-enlist under the banner of 
Christ, and reinforce mightily the sacramental hosts for the final victorious 
conquest of the world to our Lord and Redeemer. The Church that be- 
lieves omnipotently in the Word of God, and upholds it without compro- 
mise, will lead the hosts of Israel for the twentieth century. Let Method- 
ism be true to this mission, and her future is refulgent with the presage of 
grander triumphs. 

II. Methodism must emphasize experimental religion. Theoretical religion 
will not do. Ritualism and intellectualism abound in forms of truth, but 
are wanting in power. The heart is the seat of power in religion. It in- 
cludes the will and affections. The heart supremely controls the whole 
man. Suppression of the emotions smothers the furnace-fires of religion. 
Cold intellectualism means religious death. 

Methodism, with her increasing culture, must intensify her emphasis of 
experimental religion. The conversion of the heart by regeneration in the 
Holy Ghost, making every member a new creature in Christ Jesus, must be 
earnestly and persistently affirmed as the only basis of Christian hope against 
the errors of human morality, educational development, the saving efficacy 
of the sacraments, and the grace of Churchism. A holy life is the unan- 
swerable argument of the truth of Christianity. Saintly souls are living 
epistles, known and read of all men, bearing apostolic seals. Our mission 
is to present to the world millions of converted men and women, assured 
of their adoption, rich in growing Christian experience, sanctified in heart 
and life, whose experimental knowledge of these great verities will swell 
into anthems of praise and song and toil and benevolence and testimony 
that shall resound down the coming century. , 

III. Methodism must continue a revival Church. She was born in a re- 
vival. She was commissioned as a revival Church. When she ceases to 
be a revival Church, she ceases to be a true Church of Christ. The econ- 
version of souls is the fundamental work of Christianity. They can not 
be saved until converted. They can not be edified till converted, more 
than a man can be grown till he is born. Ministers and Churches that 
have no conversions, but talk loftily of edifying the Church membérs as 
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the great work, would have no Christians to edify but for the conversions 
of other men. They are stepmothers and Shakers, raising children to which 
others gave birth. Methodismisno stepmother. Shebearschildren. Her 
motherhood is sublime. She glories in it. But the conversion of souls is a 
revival. Thisis the normal state of Christianity. The Christian Church was 
born in arevival. It has never lived without revivals, and never will. Every 
stage of the progress of Christianity has produced a revival. The normal 
state of Methodism is a chronic revival. The millennium will be the 
climax of a universal revival. Hence the mission of Methodism is un- 
changed and unchangeable. She must intensify and multiply revivals— 
not excitements, nor ranting, nor sham revivals, but genuine revivals, 
wrought by Gospel truth, moved by the Holy Ghost, and directed by intel- 
ligent, sane, sober men. Our altar-fires must never go out. This world 
must be converted. Methodism must excel herself the next century. 
Her mission is to a lost world., In her palatial churches and humble 
chapels alike the old revival work and the old revival power are demanded. 
Zeal for souls must consume her, and copious, manifold, mighty baptisms 
of the Holy Ghost must inspire and empower her for her supreme mission. 
If she continues a revival Church, she can never die. Her mission will 
only end with the advent of the millennium, and the songs of her latest 
converts shall melt into the loud acclaims of saints and angels that fill 
heaven and earth with the unmeasured joy of the great consummation: 
“The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and 
of his Christ, and he shall reign forever and ever.” 





MISSION OF METHODISM TO THE EXTREMES OF 
SOCIETY. 


E. A. YATES, D. D. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—The theme for discussion this 
evening touches the vitality of the Church at a salient point. Heaven 
itself, in the very first movement towards earth, addressed itself to ex- 
tremes, and it would be a misnomer to call any organization a Christian 
Church that did not make conspicuous its mission to the poor. The only 
apology the Church has to offer for being in the world at all is that she is 
here to seek and to save that which is lost. 

In discussing this subject we sincerely deprecate every thing that 
would savor of pride or mere boasting. And yet certain facts, for which 
we humbly thank God, must be stated, and however much we may disclaim - 
empty parade and show, the statement will have this appearance. 

The qualifications of Methodism to reach and save the extremes of 
society are emphatically conspicuous and efficient. Other evangelical forces 
have wrought well, but by reason of their ancient origin they were lacking 
in organization and appointment. A building is more or less imperfect in 
proportion as the architect has wrought under insufficient light and with 
imperfect material. Methodism was built for the world and is roomy 
enough for the ages. Her foundations were laid amidst the piety and learn- 
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ing of the eighteenth century, and she is prepared to invite all alike to 
become fellow-citizens with the saints and of the household of God. 

Mr. Wesley never left the established Church, but the established 
Church left him; and it left him pretty much as the mountain-cave leaves 
the eagle when he soars, simply remains as it is, while he has use for 
more light and a broader field. The time to judge him as to the true de- 
mensions of greatness was not in his own day. There was too much mist 
generated by bigotry,*ignorance, and religious decay for him to have been 
seen then as he must and will be through the current ages as they go. 
Like a mountain that discloses its grandeur as the fogs and mists of the 
morning are cleared away by the growing light, so Mr. Wesley’s sanctified 
genius, as Scriptural holiness spreads and the Sun of righteousness ascends, 
will be seen in the glory of its breadth and altitude to cover earth and 
touch heaven. It was the Gospel reach and spirit of the mind and heart 
of Mr. Wesley that started Methodism upon her wondrous career, and it 
is this spirit that will keep her upon her course until her triumphs meet 
around the world. 

We stand to-day upon sacred ground. One hundred years ago the 
first Methodist conference met in this city. From that time down to the 
present, through all the intervening years, Methodism has magnified her 
mission to all classes of society. Like her founder, and still more like her 
divine Head, she has been no respecter of persons. She has carried the 
cross of the world’s Redeemer to all. Like the gold that seams the rocks 
and enriches every stratum of earth, she has carried the riches and beauty 
of holiness even to the extremes of society and caused the wilderness and 
the solitary place to be glad. Her rejoicing is this, that through her the 
“poor have the Gospel preached unto them.” And the life of any Church 
is in the ratio of the possession of this spirit. It was one of the chief 
proofs which Christ gave of the divinity of his mission, and it constitutes 
the sign and seal of his Church and ministry throughout the ages. It is 
possible to have much of Churchism and very little of this true spirit of 
religion. A cemetery may have many a column of Parian marble curi- 
ously carved and polished. The vines of Summer may be trained upon 
their sculptured beauty, and moonbeams may tangle themselves with those 
vines into many an admirable shadow, but, after all, beneath are dead 
men’s bones and rottenness. Only the Spirit of Christ is the element 
of life. 

The proposition that we desire to carry as a thread through this dis- 
cussion is, that the spirit of the Gospel and the genius of Methodism are 
identical. 

Like the Gospel, Methodism was designed for the world. Whatever 
power essays to lift a material world must grip the weight upon all sides 
and from center to circumference. So the sun fastens his attraction upon 
every atom, directly as to the mass and inversely as to the distance, and 
holds the earth to its constant source of light and life. 

The moral and spiritual world is governed by the same law. Whoever 
lifts this to God, as a sun, must have such a reach of power as to go below 
to the bottommost atom, and such attraction of goodness as to hold the 
mass. The discoverer of the lever boasted that if he had a solid: founda- 
tion as a fulcrum, he could with his lever-power move the world; and 
natural philosophy doubtless justifies the boast. But Christ in saving the 
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world was able to provide the fulcrum as well as the power. The atone- 
ment is a lever of the third kind. By his labor and sufferings Christ put 
himself between the majesty of law and the guilt of the world. The alti- 
tude of his spiritual power gave infinite force to his reach and grasp. And 
so he went down where the soul in sinfulness revolved around self and shat- 
tered the orbit; down where lusts rotted and destroyed the soul; down 
below envies and hates and jealousies and murders; down where perditions 
gather and wrath reigns; down where torments rave and hells are born. 
And there, where the roadways of wickedness issued in death, he found 
the hill of Calvary. Planting the lever-power of his cross thereon he lifted 
the world unto himself—out of its old orbit and into the new—into new 
conditions of probation, out of the old conditions of law and death and into 
those of grace and mercy. 

So Methodism, with a power born of the spirit of Christ’s work, grips 
the world as it is and preaches the Gospel to every creature. From above in 
her divine power she goes down to the extremes of society; and upon the 
principle of philosophy, that in sin all extremes are down, she emphasizes 
her mission to extremes. 

If we had space for statistics it might be shown that Methodism has 
reached all classes in foreign lands. But coming to our own country, and 
particularly in the South, the progress of the colored people in religion 
and education within the last two decades, is phenomenal. And to many 
there is involved in this problem an unknown quantity. There is too 
much evolved to have been provided for in any mere hot-house and brief 
cause. The truth is, that prior to the war the forces of Methodism were 
largely directed to this point. Large sums of money were contributed 
annually by the conferences for home missions, and it is safe to say that at 
least one-half of this money went to support missionaries to the colored 
people, and some of the best and ablest preachers were so employed. 
They were persecuted by pharisaic professors, and frequently ostracized by 
the more pretentious in society; but they ‘endured as seeing Him who 
is invisible,” and, like Peter, cried, “‘Repent and believe the Gospel.” 
Thousands and tens of thousands were converted, and up to 1866 the white 
and colored race occupied the same church building and constituted a 
unity of membership. 

Now, here was laid the solid foundation for the builders of to-day, a 
foundation of doctrine and polity and intelligent piety that survived the 
iconoclastic forces of civil war, and upon which Methodism, North and 
South, is to-day erecting monuments to the praise of the Gospel of our 
Lord and Savior. 

The mission of Methodism to the extremes of society is verified first 
in the emphasis she lays-wpon her distinctive doctrines, to wit: 

Ist. Salvation, full and free, present and forever, to every man, upon 
the condition of repentance toward God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 
If the Gospel be for sinners, and all men are sinners, then the Gospel is 
for all men. 

2d. The possibility of apostasy. This is almost of prime importance in 
the economy of grace, and particularly needful to the extremes of society, 
because extremes are more liable to temptation. 

3d. The witness of the Spirit to the new birth. 

4th. As to her polity, her Scriptural itinerant ministry. 
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In the next place, Methodism emphasizes her mission to the extremes 
of society : 

Ist. To the educated classes, upon the philosophical principle that 
knowledge of the good gives happiness by imparting it to others. 

2d. To the uneducated classes, in the double effort to save the soul, 
first, from sin; and, secondly, from ignorance. And never has there been 
so much necessity for heroic courage since the ten Greek generals stood in 
council above the plains of Marathon, or Charles Martel hurled the Saracen 
invasion from Europe beyond the Pyrenees, and saved Christian civilization! 
Education is the dominant idea of this nation. As the flowers rise up to 
kiss the sun, or the tides of ocean spring to the attraction of the moon, so 
surely does the nation spring to the cry for education. It is bound to | 
come! The only question for Methodism is, Shall it be infidel or Christian? 
Shall America be turned into the hell of skepticism with all the nations 
that forget God? ; 

3d. To the rich in this world’s goods Methodism warns against the sin 
of Dives. She does not mince her words in teaching that the request of 
Midas was a fatal error, and that in obtaining the power to turn every 
thing he touched to gold, he lost every thing but unutterable wretchedness. 

4th. She finds her peculiar joy in her mission to the poor. In the 
white man’s humble home, or the negro’s little cabin, she extends the 
lifting hand of the Gospel. Her mission is, “Go; and as ye go preach, 
saying the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” Go, 


“From Greenland’s icy mountains 
To India’s coral strand;” 


and as ye go, tell of the fullness and freeness of salvation in Christ. 


“Go to many a tropic isle 
In the bosom of the deep, 
Where the skies forever smile, 
And the oppressed forever weep.” 


Go, Methodism, go! God speed you. Carry the Gospel to the extremes 
of society, and the extremes of earth; and never write upon your banners, 
“Tt is finished,” until the kingdoms of the world become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and his Christ. 


MISSION OF MBTHODISM TO THE MXTREMES OF 
SOcIETY. 


REY. R. B. WILBURN. 


In this age of reading and religious thought, Methodism needs no 
definition. 

If I were called upon to define it, I should give two of its principal 
elements as all-comprehensive: 

(a.) It is essentially Protestant. 

(b.) It is a pure Arminianism. 

These are apparently trite definitions. 

By Protestantism, we mean that the Bible is the One Book. It is the 
only rule of life and action. It is the teaching of Methodism, wherever 
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found, that the Bible contains the whole of the revealed will of God in its 
relation to the salvation of fallen men. 

We believe the decrees and dogmas of the Fathers and the councils 
are good as human opinions, and only as such. These dogmas must not 
bind men’s consciences nor control their actions. 

The final appeal, in all questions of virtue, morality, and salvation, is 
to the Bible. The traditions of the past are dead issues, with which we 
have little, if any thing, todo. These are questions of to-day, living issues, 
and to these it is the constant effort of Methodism to adjust herself. 

By a pure Arminianism we mean the doctrines of universal depravity 
of the heart, universal atonement in Christ, justification by faith, regen- 
eration by the Holy Ghost, the witness of the Spirit, and adoption into 
God’s family. Out of these primal elements of our faith flow necessarily 
two results: 

Our relation to other ecclesiastical organizations, and our relation to 
society. 

Our relation to other Churches is not one of toleration. 

That word does not belong to Methodist nomenclature. In all my 
reading, I have never seen it in pure Methodistic literature. 

It is a plant that will not grow in Methodistic soil. It needs a more 
sterile zone, some place more Arctic. We have a word more sympathetic— 
fraternity. Our relation to other Churches is defined by a broad, compre- 
hensive Christian sympathy and love. Our relation to society is that of a 
solidifying, unifying power. 

The natural tendency of society is to the establishment of castes and 
privileged classes. Methodism was born in an age when the Churches 
had taken radical ground on the question of caste and class. The priest- 
hood was a privileged class. The priest alone could give the Word of Life 
to dying man. The Gospel could be preached and the sacraments admin- 
istered in consecrated Churches. Perhaps one of the wisest things Mr. 
Wesley did was to tear down this stronghold of superstition that had sur- 
vived the dark ages, and from the store, the shop, and the mine send out 
holy men of God to preach in the street, on the common, in the shop. 
This is one of our most precious heritages. Methodism puts her hand on 
the young man behind the counter or in the shop or as he follows the 
oxen, as did Elisha. She throws her mantle about him. The inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost is on him, and he goes out with an eloquence that the 
schools can never teach. He reasons of temperance, righteousness, and 
judgment; the great and noble hang on his eloquence, and ‘the common 
people hear him gladly.” 

May Methodism never forfeit this heritage! By these things we dem- 
onstrate that our plans and usages are in harmony with the divine plans 
and the divine ideal. God has his plans and his ideals. Deity never 
moves tentatively. God never experiments. Every thing in creation is 
fashioned after a divine ideal. The ideal was perfect before the reality had 
existence. Before man was created he existed in perfect ideal in the mind 
of God. No part of social or redemptive agencies was an after thought 
with God. From the beginning, the redemptive work of Jesus Christ took 
hold on the social element in man with vital grasp. Perhaps Paul, in the 
twelfth chapter to the Corinthians, gave us the divine idea of society: “‘ Now 
hath God set the members, every one of them in the body, as it hath pleased 
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him;” and “God hath tempered the body together, having given more 
abundant honor to that part which lacked, that there should be no schism.” 

This is, no doubt, the divine ideal expressed in apostolic teaching. The 

early Church embraced the idea, but pressed it to an extreme point. The 
men and women “sold their possessions, and brought the price and laid it’ 
down at the feet of the apostles; and they had all things in common.” 

This was a tendency to unity, but in the wrong direction. It had too 
much of the spirit of Communism. It was unifying on a descending scale. 

Methodism reverses this plan. She seeks to unify on an ascending scale. 

She does not drag the high down to the low. She starts out with the as- 

sumption that all are radically wrong, and all need to be made radically 

right. She brings the extremes together, not on some mean ground, but. 
on a plane higher still than that occupied by the highest. Her motto is: 

“The whole man for Jesus Christ.” First the heart and then the head. 

She builds chapels and churches, and then she endows schools and col- 

leges. She draws her teachers and preachers from every grade of society. 

She finds work for every shade of intellect within her pale, and she finds 

a place of usefulness for every one in her communion. I may safely say ’ 
that Methodism is a vast mutual aid association. Every loyal Methodist 

feels that he is only a helper, bearing the burdens of humanity along the 

highway to perfection. 

Here again we find Methodism in harmony with a primal law of crea- 
tion. God perfects his plans and purposes, and carries on his administra- 
tion in creation by a system of mutual helps and mediations. In every 
department of his dominions there are wants to supply, injuries to repair, 
and deficiencies to make up. “Bear ye one another’s burdens, and thus 
fulfill the law of Christ,” is not restricted in its application to Christian 
intercourse. It is a primal law of creation, encircling every thing material 
and spiritual in the universe. It is the law of earth and sky; the law of 
winds and waves; the law of seasons. Everywhere wants are supplied, 
injuries repaired, and deficiencies made up by this law. 

An old field is worn out; winds and waves, rain and snow, heat and 
cold combine to repair the injury and make up the deficiency. Some part 
of the body is diseased; at once every other organ of the body is put to 
work to repair the injury and make up the deficiency. This law is a great 
zone, girding material creation. In the spiritual world it is pre-eminent. 
In its application to the restoration of fallen man, it is wrought out by 
the three Persons in the Godhead: God, the Father, supplying all our 
needs; God, the Holy Ghost, repairing all our injuries by the regenera- 
tion; God, the Son, making up our deficiencies, till we stand complete in 
him, “perfect and entire, lacking nothing.” We find this law flowing in 
all the rivers; wafted on all the winds;,tossed on all the waves; blushing 
in every flower; flashing in the lightning; beaming in the star; blazing 
in the sun-beam; breaking in waves of light along the lines of eternity. 

Methodism, born under the baptism of fire and the Holy Ghost, grasped 
the idea of this primal law. It was the bounding of a new life. Her bands 
of holy men and women went out. They compassed land and sea; trav- 
ersed deserts, and penetrated forests. They had but one idea and one aim: 
to help men. Their money, their homes, their friends, their hearts, their 
hands, their brains, their blood were consecrated to this work. No won- 
der the Church has succeeded. Wherever she found a man, Pagan or 
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semi-civilized, or civilized, she saw traces of God’s Fatherhood, and tokens 
of a common brotherhood, and she laid hold on that man and won him 
for Jesus Christ. ‘ 

We have not come up to this Mecca of Methodism in the spirit of 
mere sentimentalism. Our hearts are beating in harmony with the great 
primal law of the universe. From the North and the South, from the 
East and the West the holy tribes have come with their thank-offerings 
for God’s altar. From beyond the great lakes Canada sends her conse- 
crated veterans, bringing trophies for Jesus almost “ from Greenland’s icy 
mountains.” From beyond the Gulf, Mexico sends her consecrated son 
with joyous greeting: We have been enlarged by your liberality till “the 
wilderness and the solitary place rejoice for them, and the desert blossoms 
as the rose.” They have come, singing as they come, “A charge to keep 
I have, a God to glorify.” 

Thus the great conquering host moves on, till from every land and 
every isle they bring their trophies to his feet, and join in the great swell- 
ing song, “ All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” then ‘‘ We’ll join the ever- 
lasting song, and crown him Lord of all.” 





Turse MISSION OF METHODISM TO THE BxTREMES 
oF SOCIETY. 


B. K. PEIRCE, D. D. 


Lecxy says, in his remarkable chapter on the “ Religious Revival,” in 
his valuable historical work, “‘ England in the Eighteenth Century,” “that, 
although thé career of Pitt, and the splendid victories by sea and land, 
were dazzling episodes in the reign of George III, yet they must all yield 
in real importance to the religious revolution which had just begun under 
the Wesleys and Whitefield in England.” 

Born in a university, this great reformation found its first field of serv- 
ice in the almshouse and jail. Shut out of temples of worship by the 
Established Church, with which the first Methodist preachers were con- 
nected, the unchurched multitudes that never entered the walls of Chris- 
tian sanctuaries, in the fields, in the market-place, at the mouths of their 
mines, around the tomb-stones in the cemeteries, offered to them their 
immense and deeply moved audiences. 

Of the adaptation of Methodism to the poor, the ignorant, and the 
vicious—the lowest extreme of society—there can be no question. In- 
deed, some within its own body, and many without, have been disposed to 
think that this is its principal, if not its only, hopeful field. Masses of 
people that failed of being reached by all the existing instrumentalities 
of the day, at once, with the deepest emotion, and with amazing results as 
to character and social condition, responded to the earnest and tender 
open-air discourses of these early preachers wearing the opprobrious title 
of Methodists. The colliers of Kingswood stood, with tears washing white 
channels down their cheeks, under the sermons of these evangelists, and 
astonishing spiritual reformations occurred even among the brutal crim- 
inals of Newgate Prison. Lecky attributes the salvation of England from 
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the horrors of the French Revolution to the effect of this marvelous ref- 
ormation in the lower and middle classes of the English population. 

The special adaptation of Methodism to this mission among the poor, 
the ignorant, and the vicious, is seen in many of its features. When our 
Lord chose and sent out his earliest apostles, they were men of the people, 
untrained in schools, but well trained by himself, familiar with the habits 
of the people, speaking in their common language, touching them at every 
point ef human sympathy, knowing their spiritual difficulties and needs. 
The time came when another order in his ministry was called into the 
field, but at the first the men of the people were the evangelists. So Mr. 
Wesley was impelled, by unmistakable, providential intimations, some- 
what reluctantly at first on his own part, to call to his help the extraor- 
dinary lay talent which offered to him its service, bearing the credentials 
of no school, but the unquestioned seal of a heavenly call, and to thrust 
it out into this wide-opened field. 

These unlearned, but eloquent, men, familiar only with the Scriptures 
and a rich personal experience of the doctrines of grace, stood before these 
morally neglected people, and declared, with all the earnestness of a profound 
conviction, without the intervention of a manuscript, in the vigorous and 
plain language of working-men, the divine change that had been wrought 
in their own hearts, the infinite and impartial love of God for all the race, 
and the efficacious atonement of Jesus Christ. 

There has never been a period in the century and a quarter of Meth- 
odism, with all her schools, her colleges, and seminaries, with her many 
liberally educated pastors, when it has not been found necessary to call a 
large portion of her ministry from men outside of the training of her insti- 
tutions. There have always been thus providentially thrust into her 
ministry these men of the people, with rare natural endowments, but 
with their habits, language, and sympathies closely allied to the laboring 
classes, and able and eager’to address them in terms that awaken the 
quickest and strongest responses. ~ 

Besides this, from time to time, special, and occasionally somewhat ec- 
centric, but devout, ministers have been providentially called out and sent 
into the field. Our itinerant and elastic polity has rendered the introduc- 
tion of this element both safe and often very effective. There is always 
sifting down through our Christian institutions a large body of persons 
that seem almost beyond the reach of our established instrumentalities. 
The sound of our Sabbath bells, the open doors of our sanctuaries, the 
sight of Sabbath-keeping people, awaken no spiritual desires in their 
hearts, and they seem impervious to all ordinary Christian approaches. 
We have had, from time to time, rising up among us, these peculiar and 
singularly endowed men, these rough John the Baptists in the garb of the 
wilderness, these unaccountable men, who, against all human reasoning, 
reach with astonishing power and success this morally inert mass, and 
awaken it into spiritual life. Such aman was Lorenzo Dow, who never failed 
to draw a crowd unaccustomed to worship around his extemporized pulpit, 
and who secured hundreds of true and faithful disciples of the Master 
from among the most pronounced foes of revealed religion, and the sub- 
jects of the lowest temptations. In different guises, other prophets of the 
desert have, from time to time, appeared, bearing the marks of a heavenly 
call, and speaking to the publican and prodigal with an almost irresistible 
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voice. .Such was Edward T. Taylor, the great preacher to the men of the 
sea, a natural poet without the ability to write a stanza, who, although he 
could not read his text or his hymn at first, could preach with such mighty 
power that thousands were converted under his ministry. 

At this hour we are not without many of these exceptional men, who 
are constantly breaking out into the ranks of the unchurched and appar- 
ently morally hopeless, and are gathering the lost children of God into 
Christian folds. Our admirable system of supervision and means for 
Christian nurture afford the happiest measures for training and saving 
these persons snatched “as brands from the burning,” and ignorant of re- 
ligious truth and duty. 

But the power which the Methodist preacher had over the masses of 

the people arose from the evangel he had to deliver. The Methodist min- 
ister has never been obliged to preach an apologetic Gospel. He has not 
been forced to justify the purposes of God toward man. He has had little 
occasion to reconcile divine sovereignty with human responsibility. He 
has been permitted to declare, without hesitation or qualification, the im- 
partial love of God for every man, and to offer a Savior able and willing 
to save every sinner upon the earth. The system of grace which he has 
preached has readily commended itself to the common-sense, the spiritual 
apprehension and necessities of every hearer. He has been enabled to 
declare the Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man, and the solemn 
and sublime freedom of every soul to accept or reject the simple and 
effectual offers of grace. Joseph Cook once said that Methodism was a. 
system of grace specially adapted to the pulpit, as it could be preached . 
readily. 
From the first, the Methodist preacher gave utterance to a Gospel 
which he had himself experienced, and in the present enjoyment of which 
he was living. Lecky says: ‘‘ The scene which took place in Aldergate 
Street [where, under the reading of Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans, Mr. Wesley felt his heart strangely warmed] formed an epoch in 
English history.”, It was this supernatural renewal of the heart, the intro- 
duction of a new and Victorious life, the divinely attested recovery in the 
soul of the image of God, as the direct and promised work of the Gospel 
of the New Testament, and the personal experience of the preacher, that 
gave the Wesleyan evangelist his power over the uncultivated masses, and 
over the higher and educated classes as well. 

There are two great human wants of which all are conscious—the deep- 
est in our human nature—a divine pardon for sin and a divine power to 
overcome temptation, which the experimental preacher met in his dis- 
courses. The mere preaching of the love of God and the beauty of holiness 
would do little for the dispirited, beer-and-whisky-drinking, coarse and 
criminal men of Kingswood and the Moorfields. It amounted to little to 
tell them that they were sinners and were hastening on their way to hell. 
All this they knew well enough, and would hear the utterance of it .with 
a sullen and hopeless apathy. But to be told in plain language, by one 
holding many sympathetic relations with themselves, in terms with which 
they were perfectly acquainted, that God loved them, every one of them, 
as no earthly father could; that He had sent his Son to die for every one 
of them; that he was then praying for them and eager and ready to forgive 
their sins, and, above all, to give them new hearts, to take away bad appe- 
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tites, to enable them to conquer every temptation and to enjoy the peace 
and favor of God—this was just what they all needed; it was what they 
had despaired of, and never dared to believe possible in their own case. 

This Wesleyan revival was, therefore, a grand reformation. It was, 
indeed, what Lecky calls it, ‘a religious revolution.” It did not expend 
its force in crowded and heated conventicles, in overwhelming excitements, 
in passionate ejaculations, in the temporary loss of physical strength, in 
simply breaking away from former ecclesiastical faiths, but it was a mighty 
physical, social, and religious resurrection. And this has ever been the 
fruit of the Wesleyan movement in England and America, down to the 
present hour among the apparently morally hopeless populations of our 
cities. Between thirty and forty years ago Rey. L. M. Pease, of our 
Church, accompanied by a devoted band of Methodist ladies, went into 
one of the most wretched and desperate portions of New York City, near 
the Tombs—the City Prison. The whole vicinity had long been given up 
to vice, and its five converging streets were as notorious as the Seven Dials 
in London. The tenement houses on every side, loathsome in the extreme, 
were inhabited by the lowest and most abandoned of the city population. 
It was even dangerous to visit the locality in the day-time without the 
companionship of the police. One of the most terrible descriptions of 
misery and sin, in all his books, is that of the night-tour of Dickens, when 
visiting this country, through this awful region of moral despair, accom- 
panied by the guardians of the night. The first, and for a long period, the 
‘ only place of worship, and the refuge for any seeking reform, was the 
notable “Old Brewery”—the scene of many midnight murders and the 
home of vice and crime in every form. Standing in the center of this 
scene to-day upon a neat park, and asking the question, ‘Would you see 
the evidences of the divine mission of Methodism to the outcasts of soci- 
ety?” the answer would be the same as the inscription upon the memorial 
tablet of Sir Christopher Wren in St. Paul’s Cathedral “Circumspice.” Look 
around you! Every physical feature of the place, as well as its moral 
character, has been redeemed, and hundreds of the most hopeless of men 
and women have been snatched from a temporal and eternal perdition, 
and have been made “to sit together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” 
The whole history of the Church during its first century is one continual 
illustration of its peculiar adaptation and mission to the humblest and 
most neglected classes in society. When Methodism forgets this and ceases 
to carry her message to the poor and the prodigal, “Ichabod” will be writ- 
ten upon her front, she will have lost her crown, and her glory will have 
departed from her. 

But how is it in reference to the mission of Methodism to the other 
extreme? When Methodism commenced its work it was simply an ear- 
nest, holy, aggressive society within the limits of the established Church of 
England. The reception into the fellowship of this society, or the rejection 
from it, did not necessarily affect the relation of the person to the commun- 
ion of the Church itself. Mr. Wesley’s object was by the strictest form 
of discipline, by constantly required spiritual activities, by pressing the 
highest possibilities of religious experience and consecration, and by drop- 
ping off the lukewarm and worldly, to keep a highly organized and devoted 
Christian body within the bosom of the Church, ever seeking the glory of 
God in pure lives and the salvation of their fellow-men. He thought the 
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rich would hardly submit to his rigid rules, and that their presence and 
influence in his societies would tend to lower the standard of consecration, 
and bring in a paralyzing worldly element. But his societies, inevitably 
and providentially, became a great separate Christian body, and in this 
country from the beginning, formed a distinct Church with all the New 
Testament ordinances and offices. It became necessary to provide for 
their own disciples. At first, through lack of houses of worship, the results 
of the labors of Methodist itinerants were gathered largely into other de- 
nominations. But no Church has more excellent appliances for Christian 
nurture, nor can train its converts more successfully into a maturity of 
religious experience, or into effective Christian work. It was better that 
they should remain in the home of their spiritual birth. Money became 
necessary for the erection of convenient and well-situated houses of wor- 
ship. Singularly enough, these early, unschooled ministers, thrust out 
abruptly into the field, although endowed with remarkable natural gifts, 
were seized with an extraordinary zeal for the establishment of schools and 
colleges for the training of the children of the Church and their successors 
in the ministry. These schools required money for their establishment 
and endowing. Just at this hour the great foreign field for evangelical 
labor was opened wide before the eyes of our Church, and by significant 
indications the will of the Master that we should enter upon its culti- 
vation was made known. So that before wealth and social station had 
come to the denomination, the requisition for the former had become 
urgent. 

Our men of wealth seemed early to have apprehended the providen- 
tial work to be accomplished by their temporal success. A young man 
was earning his living and laying the foundations of what became, ulti- 
mately, a large fortune, by the sale of fish, in a barrow, about the streets 
of Boston. He heard Dr. Fisk, then the only liberally educated Methodist 
minister in New England, preach a sermon at a camp-meeting, on Cape 
Cod, which powerfully moved him. The doctor, then in his young prime, 
was as devout and spiritually earnest as he was able and eloquent. “Our 
Church,” said the lately converted young street peddler, “ needs more just 
such well-educated and godly ministers, and I will devote my life to earn- 
ing money to found schools for the education of such men.”” When wealth 
came in upon him his only son—a young man of remarkable promise— 
died in the midst of his college course. “Why should I labor now ?” said 
the weeping father. ‘I can make as much money asI wish. The whole 
world seems open before me; but what avails it, for my son is dead!” 
“But there are other sons to be educated for God and the Church,” said 
his friend to him, as they walked and wept together. His old yow came 
back to his remembrance. He lived to give Wesleyan University, in one 
gift, one hundred thousand dollars, fifty or sixty thousand to Wilbraham, 
and, when he died, a million to Boston University. Isaac Rich was simply 
a representative man, showing that God was providentially placing wealth 
jn the hands of the people called Methodists, and, at the same time, im- 
pressing their minds that they were simply stewards of this wealth. 

The first gift that one of our afterward wealthy merchants placed 
upon Christ’s altar was the first fifty dollars that he was enabled to save 
from his day wages. It was all he was worth in money. He was so 
moved by the sublime and solemn appeals oi a world that had not heard 
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of his Savior that, with the deepest emotion, he cast his whole estate into 
the treasury of the Lord. How well he was prepared by such training for 
the great work God had for him to do, as a president of the City Mission- 
ary Society of New York City, and member of our foreign mission board 
to the day of his lamented death, we all know. With the same heartiness 
and sweet smile with which he consecrated his first fifty dollars, he after- 
ward subscribed five and ten thousand dollars at a time for chapels in neg- 
lected or unsupplied portions of the city, and awakened an enthusiasm in 
behalf of city evangelization that is not lost to-day, and we trust will not 
be until New York is fully redeemed. 

Our men in high worldly positions and in exacting professions have 
found the simple and searching means of grace of our Church just the re- 
ligious discipline they needed to counteract the powerful influence of the 
worldly associations with which they are surrounded. Our Church in 
Washington never had a better class-leader than Dr. Sewall, a physician 
of large practice; nor had he a more faithful attendant upon his meetings 
than Chief Justice McLean of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Many of our wealthiest members in our Atlantic cities have been, and are, 
our most faithful class-leaders, intelligent, practical, devout, and diligent 
in visiting the poor and the sick. It is just the discipline they need to 
save them from being overwhelmed by the worldly flood continually pour- 
ing in upon them. 

But there is one almost peculiar agency of the Methodist Church 
which specially designates it as having a mission to men of wealth and 
station. Such men need some positive and somewhat exacting service in 
the Lord’s vineyard to keep their other talents, as well as that for money- 
making, properly developed. From the first, the Methodist Church has 
given special care to the active employment of lay preachers. No small 
portion of its aggressive work has been accomplished in this way. Its 
first Society in this country originated under the ministrations of a lay 
preacher. Some of its very able platform and pulpit speakers have been 
of the local order, men of business, or professional men, giving their val- 
uable services to the Church and to the world, while still engaged in lucra- 
tive trade or professional labors. This invaluable evangelical element has 
failed in later years of its adequate consideration in some portions of our 
connection. It is not only the salvation of these highly endowed men of 
wealth and station, but it affords the Church the choicest instrumentalities 
for aggressive work among both the higher and the lower social circles 
among us. 

Certainly, the mission of Methodism to the rich and to the poor, to the 
learned and to the unlearned, is not exhausted. The Master still walks amid 
her candlesticks. She still touches the:lowest and most hopeless, and she 
holds and saves her children when educated, elevated to office, or endowed 
with wealth. All she needs is a new and powerful baptism from on high. 
When the venerable Dom Church, of Hamburg, Germany, was in flames, 
and it became evident that, in spite of all the efforts of the firemen, it 
must be burned down, from among the appalled and weeping people who 
filled the streets, the old sexton, whose life seemed to be irresistibly bound 
up in the fortunes of the sacred pile, sprang into the bell-tower, and, seiz- 
ing the cords of the favorite chime, while the steeple was trembling in the 
roaring flames, ready to totter to the ground, he poured out upon the air 
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over the floods of fire the grand old German song, “All good people should 
be ever praising of the Lord.” 

I trust when the final flames shall begin to purify the earth, and the 
voice of the angel is heard closing the records of time, our Methodist dis- 
ciples will be found in their ten thousand sanctuaries, or out in the broad 
fields of Christian service, lifting up their exultant voices, and singing: 


‘Happy if with my latest breath 
I may but gasp His name, 
Preach nim to all, and ery in death, 
Behold, behold, the Lamb!” 





MISSION OF MBTHODISM TO THE HXTREMES OF 
SociETY. 


REV. ISAAC J. LANSING. 


Tur extremes of society, in a general sense, must denote the people 
most distinguished and those most obscure, persons of acknowledged influ- 
ence and those not recognized as influential, the best educated and the 
extremely ignorant, the well-born and the low-born, the politest and the 
rudest, the richest and the poorest. These differences may designate 
the extremes of society as subjects of the mission of Methodism within 
the scope of our theme. Between these extremes is found the great mid- 
dle class, which constitutes the greater part of American society. It em- 
braces between the two extremes that golden mean which has neither em- 
inence nor degradation, not the greatest individual influence, but unitedly 
more powerful than kings; which is neither very rich nor very poor, but 
which, like the trunk of the body between the head and the feet, holds the 
vitality of a healthy social organization. 

The mission of Methodism to the extremes of society may be viewed 
historically, with the whole world as the field of experiment, through a 
century of time. After an historical survey, looking deeper into the or- 
ganic and essential life of Methodism, by consideration of its doctrine and 
spirit, and by the study of its method, we may determine whether it has 
any distinctive and especial power to secure the allegiance of the extremes 
of society. Finally, in the light of these facts and conclusions, we may 
state what should be the theory of the mission of Methodism on a basis 
broad enough to afford a working platform for a century to come. To 
this method of treating the very important theme before us I beg your 
attention. 

I. Hisrorrcanuy.—What has been the actual success of Methodism 
with the extremes of society in the century passed? Has it shown great 
power of evangelizing these extremes, either absolutely or compared with 
other denominations? The leaders of the Methodist movement in England 
were men of fair social standing, of elevated character, large general abil- 
ity, and good scholarship. A few people of exalted rank were gathered 
into its fold. Our denominational historian records that “many ladies of 
the highest rank became devout. women,” and names Ladies Huntingdon, 
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Maxwell, Mary Fitzgerald, and a few others less distinguished. Of men 
born to equal rank there are almost none. The humblest of the people 
gave to the infant movement most of its hearers and members. Whatever 
the reasons why the highest classes in society did not become Methodists, 
their actual number is so few that this in itself is one reason why they 
were mentioned at all. In the early Methodism of America there are less 
than a dozen prominent names in “Stevens’s History of Methodism ” who 
might be said to have stood at the highest extreme of society. At the 
same period in America, says our historian, “the peculiar mission of 
Methodism was among the poor.” Yet not the abject poor of Old World 
society are to be understood; rather those in a new country, temporarily 
poor and unknown, who may move to the other extreme of society in one 
or two generations. This peculiarity of our social state deserves to be re- 
membered in reviewing the Methodism of the past century. 

At present, as in the past, in England, a few people prominent in so- 
cial rank are Methodists, and only a few. Of the great names of England 
recognized in the world’s history during the past hundred years, few have 
been Methodists or affiliated with Methodists. English Methodism, his- 
torically and to-day, is a Church of the middle and lowest classes. 

The same is true in the United States. The men who fill positions of 
greatest and recognized influence in society are not Methodist to the ex- 
tent that our numbers would lead us to expect. Of those most distin- 
guished in learning and literature, famous specialists in fields of research, 
eminent authors and writers in reviews and magazines, statesmen, senators, 
governors, and legislators, mayors and municipal officers, eminent mer- 
chants and financiers, there are very few among us in proportion to our 
actual communicants, and fewer relatively when our adherents are com- 
pared with those of other Churches. Of the lowest class we have a great 
number, especially among the freedmen. Apart from these, our people 
belong to neither extreme. In foreign mission-fields, both European and 
Asiatic, our work is almost wholly confined to the lowliest. 

Such are our actual fruits in society as recorded in a century’s 
history. 

Compared with other denominations, have we proved superior to 
them in reaching either extreme? Anglicanism in England has most of the 
highest classes and a multitude of attached members of the lowest. So 
has Lutheranism in Germany, and Romanism throughout the world. In 
the United States, Congregationalism in New England and the West, Pres- 
byterianism in the Middle States, and Episcopalianism throughout the 
Atlantic States, have locally and generally more of the highest class than 
Methodism. Have they gained their hold on the highest ranks by neg- 
lecting the poor? By no means. 

The Baptists more nearly resemble us, having a great following among 
the lower class South and North, with comparatively few of the highest, 
and evangelizing both with commendable and growing zeal. 

From a historical survey, we conclude that Methodism has had no ex- 
clusive success with either extreme, actually or as compared with other 
Churches. Of the two extremes, our greatest success has been with the 
lowest. 

II. Docrrine anp Sprrir.—We now submit the inquiry whether there 
is any thing in the doctrine and spirit of Methodism peculiarly adapted to 
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the extremes of society by which, hereafter more than heretofore, we shall 
especially or differently affect them? 

For the first seventy-five years of Methodism there was, no doubt, a 
special attractiveness in its doctrine, and power in its spirit, above that of 
most other Churches. Doctrinally, our system was far more satisfactory, 
and its spirit was warmer, than theirs. Barred out of the churches of 
England, it stood in the fields, preaching the subjective and experimental 
instead of the ecclesiastical idea of religion, the personal and popular 
rather than the national and Churchly idea of Christianity. Against form- 
alism, which in the Anglican Church of the eighteenth century was as 
unspiritual as it was rigid, Methodism interposed a naturalness grateful 
to the human spirit, and a supernaturalism equal to the deepest needs 
of man. 

In America ours was, in the best sense, a free Church in a free state. 
Against Calvinism as held in the creeds and preached in the pulpits of 
Congregational, Presbyterian, and affiliated Churches, ours affirmed the 
doctrines of iree grace and full salvation, and stood almost alone in being 
committed to the doctrines of assurance and perfect love. To-day these 
Churches are practically, if not theoretically, Arminian as ourselves. 
Some of their representative men proclaim this openly; others assent to 
it tacitly; and all use it practically. So the special adaptation of our 
Church to the extremes of society, by reason of these doctrinal character- 
istics, formerly peculiarities, is fully shared by other denominations. 

Of ardor for evangelism we once had almost a monopoly. Not so now, 
thank God. Revivals, once so rare in other Churches, are now about as 
common in them as in our own, and are carried forward in nearly the 
same way. The most renowned revivalists of our day are not Methodists. 
The missionary zeal of other branches of Christ’s Church is in no wise in- 
ferior to our own. If we once or ever excelled them in the fervor of our 
spirit, the pliancy, variety, and adaptation of our activities, that time 
has passed. 

Of the endowment of the Holy Spirit, and consequent spirituality, we 
have no more than others. They, too, “believe in the Holy Ghost.” We 
do not even profess more than they. When allowance is made for differ- 
ences in phraseology, and it is remembered that their forms of expression 
are as pregnant with meaning to them as are ours to us, we must admit 
that whatever in fervent and exalted piety commends itself to the extremes 
of society is as apparent in other Churches as in our own. 

III. Mernop.—Probably the mission of Methodism to the extremes 
of society, when compared with that of other denominations, is more dis- 
tinctively a question of method than of any thing else. All Churches, as 
a fact, and as a theory also, seek to save all classes of people. Have we a 

Church machinery better adapted to gather in the extremes of society than 
' have our fellow-Christians who work under other names and by other 
modes? Under method I denote especially forms of worship, such as sing- 
ing and extemporaneous preaching, and Church order, as in our discipline 
and our itinerant ministry. Our singing and extemporaneous preaching 
were formerly more distinctively our own than now; our discipline and 
itinerant ministry, always and now, are our marked peculiarities. Are 
they one and all adapted to the extremes of society? - ye 

1. The Wesleyan, like the earlier Lutheran, reformation inspired and 
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received boundless assistance from hearty, popular religious music. To this 
day our singing. continues very influential, and, so far as judiciously 
adapted to them, opens the way of the Gospel to the highest and the low- 
est in society. It is as necessary to adapt our singing to the standard of 
the people’s attainments and taste as our preaching and Church architec- 
ture. The hortatory address of the frontier circuit-rider is no more suited 
to all congregations than is the log church to all localities. Culti- 
vated musical taste, can not be satisfied with rude and inharmonious 
strains. To meet the demands of our Church work among the highest 
classes, the best composers and singers should pour their strains of Chris- 
tian song into the minds and hearts of the hearers. Some Churches have 
recognized this necessity. Has Methodism? While our social singing is 
often excellent in our Sunday-schools and Churches, Methodism has not, 
as compared with other denominations, a due proportion of singing of a 
high order. This is no plea for irreligious Church music or godless choirs, 
We should repudiate both. But we lose our hold on many people who 
otherwise prefer Methodist worship because of the great want of artistic 
excellence in our Church music. The untutored expression of the heart’s 
stronger emotions is not all that is desirable in sacred song. The mind’s 
best understanding and skill must be united to the heart’s best feelings in 
producing and rendering sacred harmonies. The power of the cultivated 
voice in song is not inferior to that of the most graphic and impassioned 
oratory. If we propose to influence the highest class of people, singing 
in our Churches, like preaching, must conjoin culture with fervor, art 
with heart. 

Equally necessary is adaptation to the lowest class of people. Simple 
choruses, simpler than the stately versification of our stately hymnals, 
have their place and use. National airs, battle hymns, marching choruses, 
that stir the blood and inflame the heart, have not been remarkable for 
elegance of expression, but for truthfulness of sentiment. Once we were 
remarkable for singing truth in the form of ballad hymns. Now other 
Churches originate, publish, and sing them as much as we. The univer- 
sally sung ‘‘Gospel Hymns” are not the offspring of Methodism. Our 
Hymnal, as such, is no more adapted to the lowest in society than are the 
printed sermons of John Wesley.: 

2. Our comparative monopoly of inspiring singing was not more marked 
in the earlier part of the century than our extemporaneousness in preaching, 
which was in living contrast to the homilies and essays of other Churches. 
Now they have, in part, accepted our method; we theirs. We may have 
more extemporaneous preaching than they, but the most renowned living 
preachers to-day, all of whom preach extempore, are not Methodists. So 
far as our methods in singing and preaching are concerned, I conclude 
that we are not any more likely to reach the extremes of society than our 
sister Churches. 

3. Discipline. The most individual peculiarities of our method are in 
our discipline and in our rapid and orderly itinerating ministry. These 
we have had from the beginning, and they remain our own. How do 
they affect our relations to the extremes of society? In matters of morals 
our discipline is strict. So is the discipline of other Churches. In mat- 
ters of expediency our rules are very pronounced. No leading denomina- 
tion has as strict rules as we have on temperance and worldly amusements. 
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On account of the stringency of our rules many of the children of the 
highest class leave us, and many of the most prominent people in other 
denominations once were members of the Methodist Church, but are so 
no longer. On the contrary, over the minds of the lowest class I believe 
these demands of our discipline exert a powerful charm, setting a bound- 
ary of positive precept which they believe they ought to pass in becoming 
Christians. They have taken these amusements in a form so broadly at 
variance with all godliness that they readily identify them with the works 
of the world, the flesh, and the devil, which they should, must, and do 
renounce when truly converted. 

4. Itinerancy. Pre-eminently Methodistic is the regular itinerating of 
our ministers; and as our most characteristic and essential peculiarity, we 
must consider what is its bearing on the mission of Methodism to the ex- 
tremes of society. 

Methodist usage makes the itinerant term short. This limitation of 
the term to one, two, or three years is in no sense essential to the idea or 
the practice of a regular ministerial supply stationed as ours is. 

Among the lowest of our country populations are the freedmen, to 
whom our method seems to be adopted. But the Baptists, whose minis- 
try is not itinerant, have gathered a multitude of these same poor. In 
foreign mission fields short pastoral terms are always a bar against success. 

The lowest class of city populations are not brought under Methodist 
influence to any considerable extent. The better success of other denom- 
inations is achieved because their ministers have time to become identified 
with their work, a rallying point for the weak, permanent directors of the 
complex machinery which must be operated to aid, secure, and attach the 
lowest. 

When we inquire about the adaptation of the Methodist limited pas- 
torate to the highest class in city and country, we are met by the fact that 
in past and present we do not have many of that class in the Methodist 
Church. For like the other extreme of society, though for a different rea- 
son, the best class in society need, desire, and demand the care of more 
permanent pastors. Confirmation of this fact you can get from the mouths 
of many of these of whom large numbers have left us. Farther proof you 
can have by observing where Methodism from once being the leading de- 
nomination has fallen to the second rank. Multitudes converted at Meth- 
odist altars would not join our Church because of the instability of pastoral 
relations. 

Upon the great middle class Methodism has had special influence. In 
the new West Methodism gathered them in and became the leading Church. 
They rapidly rose to eminence and position in that new society. But 
within two generations the children of those Methodist fathers and moth- 
ers have settled down in solidifying communities, and very many of them 
have joined other Churches with more settled pastorates. The Methodism 
of the Central West, east of the Mississippi River, is yielding up her pri- 
macy of social rank to younger competitors, and giving up to them many 
of her most desirable members. We have literally not held our own 
among the highest class. If we secure the highest or lowest class, it must 
be by adapting our methods to them. 

IV. Turory anp Dury. These are, 

1. To seek all classes. Preach the Gospel to every creature. 
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2. Especially to evangelize the lowest, because (1) This did our Lord, 
who preached the Gospel to the poor. (2) Their need is greatest, for their 
numbers and sufferings are greater. (3) Such work is open to no suspicion 
of selfish or worldly design. (4) And for that very reason powerfully im- 
presses the highest class with the genuine piety of the Church. 

3. And as dutifully should we seek the highest also. (1) Our Lord 
received such as his disciples. (2) They need to be saved. (3) We should 
show that the Gospel is greater than the great, and has power over all. 
(4) When such are true Christians their usefulness is unmeasured. 

The Methodism of the future should be like its Lord, seeking all 
classes of society, and ministering to their spiritual necessities. 





THE MISSION OF METHODISM TO THE EXTREMES 
OF SoOcIEnTY. 


J. E. C. SAWYER, D. D. 


Ir was one of the credentials of the Christ, that he preached the Gos- 
pel to the poor. Nevertheless, of the Church it is said by the prophet, 
that kings shall be her nourishers, and queens her nursing mothers. These 
truths are not contradictory. : 

The greatest of English poets has said, “One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin.” The Bible declares the brotherhood of all men: “The 
rich and the poor meet together; the Lord is the maker of them all.” All 
conditions, as well as all nations of men, are of one blood. All have been 
whelmed in one common ruin. All have been redeemed by the precious 
blood of the loving Redeemer, who is not only the infinite Son of God, 
but also the sinless and sympathizing Son of Mary, and the brother of all 
men. The common humanity takes its rank in Christ, and finds in him 
its unity. All caste distinctions, whether founded on race or riches or in- 
tellect, melt into insignificance compared with the dignity that belongs to 
humanity, the child of God, crucified with Christ, and crowned in Christ. 
The loftiest and the lowliest of our race are equally near, and equally re- 
lated to the God-man. 

The Gospel is not chiefly for the poor, nor chiefly for the rich; it is 
not better adapted to the ignorant than it is to the learned, nor to the 
learned than to the ignorant; it makes the poor of this world rich in faith, 
and the rich man poor in spirit; it causes the greatest intellects to ac- 
knowledge Christ as the wisdom and the power of God, and makes the 
ignorant wise unto salvation. The Gospel of Christ is the power of God - 
unto the salvation of the extremes of humanity, and unto the salvation of 
the humanity that is in the mean between those extremes. That form of 
Christianity which most effectually reaches the average or middle classes, 
will easiest lay the hands of its power on the lower classes and the upper 
classes; that form of Christianity which touches both extremes at once, 
will most powerfully control all that is between them. Any form of Chris- 
tianity which can not effectually touch both extremes at once, is defective. 

Methodism has from the beginning proclaimed the whole Gospel. Its 
mission accordingly is to the extremes of humanity, and to all the humanity 
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between these extremes. There are sects which claim to be best adapted to 
highly cultured minds; Methodism does not minimize itself by any such 
nonsensical narrowness. But it is equally free from catering especially to 
ignorance. The mission of Methodism is as broad as the atonement of 
Christ. It is as far from limiting itself to the sediment of humanity as it 
is from claiming only the cream; it goes for the whole humanity, from 
the bottom upward, and from the top downward, and from the middle 
outward, upward, and downward. The upper classes need the religion 
which is needed by the lower classes, and it is the mission of Methodism 
to Christianize all classes. We publish the common salvation to the com- 
mon humanity. There is only one salvation for all sorts of sinners; only 
one Jesus for all sorts of saints. It is the glory of Methodism that it has 
always put faith above philosophy, and made the personal Christ the cen- 
tral theme of its preaching and its triumphant hymns—the personal Christ, 
the Son of Mary, and the brother of all men; the sympathizing Christ, 
whose experiences touched every possibility of human trial, and swept 
every chord of human feeling; the Christ whose outstretched arms em- 
brace the world, and whose streaming blood is a cleansing fountain for 
universal humanity; the Christ who in dying comforted the penitent thief, 
and conquered the Roman centurion; the Christ of Peter the fisherman, 
and Paul the tentmaker; the Christ who sees with loving observation the 
poor widow who makes her offering of two mites, and Zaccheus who freely 
consecrates his millions; the Christ of John Milton, John Calvin, and John 
Wesley; the Christ of Pascal, the sublime religious philosopher, the morn- 
ing star adored by Isaac Newton, the light of the world that gladdened 
the heart of Michael Faraday; the Christ preached by Francis Asbury, 
and by Black Harry; the Christ that inspired the songs of the slave, and 
nerved the heart of Abraham Lincoln, the great emancipator; the Christ 
whom shepherds and kings still adore with equal humility and wonder; 
the Christ who is the Savior of all men, especially of them that believe, 
the personal, the living, the eternal, the unchangeable Christ. 

This personal Christ, in whom is all the fullness of humanity and all 
the fullness of deity, Methodism has preached, warning every man and 
teaching every man, that it might present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus. And its history has fulfilled the saying of our Lord: “I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” Methodism com- 
menced as a revival of personal religion among a handful of scholars. Shut 
out of pulpits, they went to the fields, the streets, and the market-places. 
Vast multitudes of the ignorant and the poor were converted. Not many 
mighty, not many noble, were called at first; but some were, and they 
were as humble and happy as the grimy colliers of Kingswood, whose 
tears of penitence and joy washed “ white gutters” down their cheeks. 

But it is on this continent that the mission of Methodism has been 
most broadly fulfilled, and that its development has been most free and 
accordingly most characteristic. It hag reached the poor and the ignorant , 
as no other form of Christianity has; but it has also become very wealthy, 
and leads all other Churches in the number of its institutions of learning. 
It builds its humble chapels among the rudest populations at the rate of 
two or three every day, and it multiplies stately and costly sanctuaries In 
great cities and beautiful villages. It has given great scholars to the 


realms of science, literature, and philosophy, many able and incorruptible 
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statesmen to Congress, wise judges to the highest courts, noble governors 
to States, and great presidents to the Republic. The bishops of Episcopal 
Methodism touch the extremes of humanity, in every sense of the phrase, 
as no body of men in the whole world’s history have ever done. 

To limit the mission of Methodism to any particular class of human- 
ity, even that which is most numerous, would be to proclaim that the 
ocean exists only for the islands, and not also for the great continents 
which it holds tenderly in its strong embrace. It would be like saying 
that the sun shines only for grass and cabbages and corn, and not also for 
grapes and lilies and roses and oaks and cedars. The sun shines for every 
thing that has life, and shines for each grass blade and the humblest daisy 
or violet as truly as for the stateliest of the pines of Maine or the most 
mighty of the oaks of Georgia. So Christianity is the sunshine of all 
souls, and Methodism is Christianity in earnest. 

Of Christ it is said: “The common people heard him gladly.” This is 
‘because he was so full of human nature and of divine love. Without 
those blended attributes he could not save the uncommon people. The 
Gospel that the common people hear gladly is the only one that can reach 
the classes that are lowest down and those that are highest up. 

The first thing needed, then, in order that Methodism may fulfill its 
mission to all classes of humanity, is that it remain true to its original 
characteristics, that its ministers fully preach the crucified and conquering 
Christ, the one great friend of all the sons of men, and the power of God 
unto the salvation of every one that believeth, that both preachers and 
people be baptized with the Holy Ghost and with fire, that a free and full 
salvation be proclaimed by the lips, and exemplified in the lives of our 
people. The*Church that is most alive will win most converts from all 
ranks of society, for it is life that is needed by all. The great hunger of 
the world is for more vitality. Let us have done forever with the absurd 
and monstrous notion that the Gospel, when it is most evangelical, when 
it is best fitted for the masses, is not the very Gospel needed by the poor- 
est and the richest, the most ignorant and the most cultured, the most 
obscure and the most honored. We should be duly careful to retain with 
us those who have become wealthy, intellectual, influential. We need 
strong Churches in our great cities and in our prosperous and beautiful 
villages, not for show, but for service. Churches whose appointments shall 
be proportionate to the comfort and beauty of the homes of their most 
prosperous members, but where a warm atmosphere of love and humility 
shall welcome the poor and go out to seek the degraded and the lost. 
Special efforts should be made to win and save those who are lowest down 
in the social, intellectual, and financigl scale, the very ignorant and the 
very poor. Our methods of ministration’ should be sufficiently flexible for: 
the requirements of every situation, and to meet the rudest classes at the 
level of their needs. In order to this we do not need coarse men but con- 
secrated men; not uncultured men, but unselfish men; not boisterous 
ignorance, but blood earnestness. We do not need tambourines and bass 
drums, but we need men who will give the silver trumpet of the Gospel no 
uncertain sound; men who ean rouse the deep diapason of mighty emo- 
tions. Above all, we need more broad, human sympathy, more invincible 
enthusiasm, more systematic and thorough exploration of the homes of the 
poor, more of the spirit that will not only be willing to use extraordinary 
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methods to win them in masses, but that will also seek them out family 
by family and one by one. We do not rise to the majesty of our mission, 
as indicated by our past history, if we do not distance all others in our 
success in saving those of the lowest classes. 

The best special method of retaining the wealthier and more cultured 
classes is to give them larger opportunities of usefulness. Show them how 
their money and their talents can do most for the cause of God. There is 
grandeur in the mighty movements of the Church to charm the noblest 
minds. The development of local denominational benevolent institutions, 
orphanages, homes for the aged, hospitals for the sick, is one of the most 
hopeful elements of our recent history. We will best win the rich by 
doing our full duty to the poor. 

Tf Methodism continues faithful to that lofty mission which makes her 
the great evangelist, not of one class, but of all classes, not of one race, 
but of all races, the unity of the immense nation that shall be a hundred 
years hence, will be the unity of a living faith in the sacrifice of the incar- 
nate Christ—its liberty the freedom wherewith Christ makes his people 
free. The adherents of Methodism in this nation a century from now, if 
our past ratio of increase be maintained, will be more numerous than the 
present population of the nation. I do not undervalue the studies of 
sociologists. Social science is a child of Christianity, and political econ- 
omy is unknown in heathen lands. But the conflict of class with class, 
the vexations and often violent controversies between capital and labor, 
the antagonisms of races, can not be disposed of by the studies of sociol- 
ogists or by schemes of legislation. The great essential is love among 
men as men; love blending all classes into brotherhood; love that shall 
make capital and labor recognize that they are partners whose real inter- 
ests are identical; love making the blood of all races pulsate with the har- 
mony and vitality of the more abundant life that comes by Christ Jesus; 
love that shall end clamor by concord, and span every social gulf with the 
golden bridges of mutual sympathy and helpfulness; love that shall fill 
the heart of universal humanity with sunshine and music and make daily 
life a constant apocalypse of Christ. 





THE MISSION OF METHODISM TO THE BxTREMES 
OF SocibTy. 


BENJAMIN W. ARNETT, D. D. 


Sranprne in the gateway of the second century of organized Methodism 
we have come from the uttermost parts of the Western continent and now 
stand where the most profound system of theology and the grandest organ- 
ized efforts of man to save the world from the influences of sin, intemper- 
ance, ignorance, and poverty were cradled. Here Methodism was organ- 
ized, crystallized, commissioned, and sent out in the name of the Son of 
Mary and of God. We have come hither to see what has been accom- 
plished in the past, if any thing, for the improvement of the condition of 
the races; to go over the battle-fields; examine the old forts, stand on the 
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remains of the rifle-pits, to look at the graveyards where the heroes and 
heroines sleep in their graves, waiting for the final summons to appear and 
be rewarded with an immortal crown of glory. We have come to the 
starting-place; here the second Christmas Conference has assembled, and 
we have sung and prayed as our fathers did one hundred years ago. The 
fields where the sainted Asbury preached, prayed, sang, and suffered, and 
died, have been examined, and some of them have brought forth thirty, 
sixty, and a hundredsfold, for the good of man and the honor of God. 

We have had Wesley and the relation he sustains to American Meth- 
odism. The army of Wesley has been marshaled; the band-meetings, the 
class-meetings, the love-feasts, the quarterly conference, leaders’ meetings, 
district and annual conferences, general and Ecumenical conferences, and 
now the Centenary Conference. All have appeared in grand review. The 
extremes have joined in singing: 

“And are we yet alive 
And see each other’s face ? 


Glory and praise to Jesus give 
For his redeeming grace.” 


Standing on the summit of the mountain of the first century, and at the 
base of the second, we look down with pleasure on the wonderful achieve- 
ments of our moral and religious heroes and take courage to press forward 
and ascend the rugged heights which lie before us, while the voices from 
the clouds of history and living witnesses say to us, “The Lord God is a 
sun and shield; the Lord will give grace and glory; no good thing will he 
withhold from them that walk uprightly.” (Ps. lxxxiv, 11.) 

Before us we see the Person of grace, beauty, and glory leading to cer- 
tain victories the sacramental hosts, saying unto them, “If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself, take up his cross, and follow me.” 
And again he says: “Lo, I am with you alway, unto the end.” We have 
guarded the purity, examined the perils, and enjoyed the graces, and have 
felt the power of the new birth with an assurance that enables us to 
testify that “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” and that the blood of J esus 
cleanseth from all sin, and he saves to the uttermost all who will come 
unto him. By the light of our own experience we have been enabled to 
see the wants of the extremes of human society, and supplied them by 
their means of grace. 

We have seen the work gradually increasing in number, intelligence, 
influences, graces, and usefulness; until other denominations have felt the 
power of our organization for good; they have adopted some of our methods, 
drunk in our spirit; they have followed our examples and had our success. 
Souls have been conyerted and God has been glorified in the sanctification 
of believers. We have come now to examine the mission of Methodism to - 
the extremes of society. But some one will ask, ““Who are the Methodists? 
From whence did they come? What is their origin and their mission ?” 
In considering this we are confronted by the following analysis: The inside 
and outside view of Methodism; the central idea of Methodism, which is 
justification by faith; the developing power of Methodism; the correlative 
forces of Methodism; the sin-killing and devil-driving power; the soul-say- 
ing and heart-purifying power; the world-subduing and will-controlling 
power, the triumphing power of the cross, over the King of Terrors; and 
the voice of revelation-that says, “Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord 
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from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors; and their works do follow them.” 

On these fundamentals Methodism has lived and grown strong in the 
Lord and the power of his might. Then Methodism is what? It is the 
doctrine and worship of the Methodists. It is Christianity in earnest. It 
embraces their doctrines, polities, and modes of worship. The name was 
first applied to John and Charles Wesley, Mr. Morgan and Mr. Kirkham, 
because they systematically read the Greek Testament, held prayers and 
weekly communion, visited the prisoners and the poor; and for so doing 
they were called “‘Sacramentarians,” ‘“ Holy Club,” ‘Godly Club,” ‘‘ Enthu- 
siasts,” ‘“ Reforming Club,” “ Bible Worms,” “ Religious Bigots,” and finally 
Methodists. This occurred in November, 1729. Thus we see that Meth- 
odism means to be good and do good; and to have a method, mode or man- 
ner in thought, study, and work; to systematize times for doing good to 
others. Bishop Allen said, when asked why we were Methodists, “Because 
we have a method.” i 

The Holy Club had a time to study the Bible; a time for private and 
public prayer; a time to visit the sick; a time to relieve the distressed ; a 
time to feed the hungry and clothe the naked; a time to visit the prisoner; 
and they had a time to point sinners to the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world. But they had no time to play cards, to drink wine, 
to dance, to waste in the city; for they knew that cards and wine had 
ruined many a noble mind. 

Our missionaries have spoken the Word of Life and Truth in South 
America. In 1835 Rev. F. E. Pitts, of Tennessee, was appointed to Buenos 
Ayres and Montevideo. Rev. Justin Spaulding was sent to Brazil in 
1836, and’ Rev. D. P. Kidder and others have done a grand work in 
the land of our cousins. Methodism early found its way into the Domin- 
ion of Canada. The pioneers of New York stepped over the line, and set 
up the banner of the living God. Nova Scotia was the first one of Amer- 
ica’s fields of labor, and the great and good man, Rev. Freeborn Garrett- 
son, and others, were sent from this city; and, by the way, the first col- 
lection for foreign missions was taken in the city of Baltimore. 

The Chinese Empire has within it one-tenth of the habitable globe, 
and over four hundred millions of human beings, immortal souls. In 1807 
the London Missionary Society sent out Rev. Robert Morrison. In 1847 
Rey. Judson Dwight Collins was our pioneer missionary to this land 
of the sun. The same year Henry Hickok and wife went out, and in 
1852 Rev. Isaac W. Wiley and wife went to this land of pioneers, and his 
wife was buried on this soil. The year 1884, the same missionary, but as 
bishop of Methodism, comes to labor and die in the fields of his former 
triumphs. In 1815 the first Methodist mission was organized in Australia, 
and since that time the work has greatly prospered, so that four hundred 
and twenty-three preachers, three thousand seven hundred and sixty-three 
local preachers, and sixty-five thousand four hundred and five members 
were reported in 1875. The islands of the sea have witnessed and felt the ’ 
influence of our Church. They have beheld the light, and rejoiced in 
that light for a season, and they have been brought as trophies to the Mas- 
ter’s feet. 

The shouts of the redeemed host have been heard in Greenland’s icy 
mountains. The pans of victory over the world, flesh, and the devil 
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have been sent back to the inhabitants of all lands, giving the praises to 
the King of Saints and to the Prince of Peace for perfect salvation. The 
hearts of many have felt the baptism of the Holy Ghost, and have joined 
in with the advancing column of salvation, and have declared eternal war 
on sin, whisky, and ignorance. There is something strange, yet wonder- 
ful, when we consider the chiefs of the host, how they lived, how they 
died, where they died, and where all that is mortal now rest, waiting for 
the last loud trumpet to sound and bid them come home. Wesley’s body 
rests in the old burying-ground at City Road Chapel, but he has a place 
among the heroes, poets, statesmen, and warriors; and as long as history 
endures, and the men of England revere and honor the dead, the name of 
Wesley will be preserved to posterity. Bishop Coke went to heaven by 
the way of Indian Ocean; Kingsley, the just and true, went from the 
Lord’s Land; Asbury went from the mother of Presidents, Virginia; Mc- 
Kendree sleeps in Tennessee, and sent word to the Church, “ All is well;” 
Bishop Morris no- longer sings, 
“O bear me away on your snowy wings 
To my immortal home;” 

Bishop Gilbert Haven passed over without crossing the river, for there 
was no river—faith had bridged it! E. O. Haven has been planted on 
the golden coast of the Pacific; while Allen and Simpson rest in the City 
of Brotherly Love for the hour to come when they shall be crowned im- 
mortal heirs of that inheritance “incorruptible, undefiled, and which fadeth 
not away.” 

_ -We hope that we may meet these in that realm of joy and happiness, 
and all the heroes who have suffered in the past hitndred years, and 
who have gone to join the saints of goodness of all the foremost ages of 
time. * We hope that, with the ten thousand times ten thousand men and 
women who have gone up through great tribulation, and have washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb, we all may be 
made kings and priests unto our God, who has given us his Son that we 
may be his own forever and forever. 

We must go where we are wanted; go where we are not wanted; go 
where the battle is the hottest; go where the Church wants us to go; go 
in the rain and sunshine, in the calm and in the storm. We must be 
ready to go where the salaries are low, go where they are high. We 
must go to a station, circuit, or mission, when sent by the godly judgment 
of the council. We must be instant in season and out of season; we 
must be ready to live or die, to have our name cast out as evil or receive 
the commendation of the just; we must go to the garret or to the cellar, 
go to the city or to the woods, and tell the coming generation that they 
must bé born of the water and of the Spirit, or they can not see the king- 
dom of heaven. We must preach in the pulpit and in the social circle 
that God is no respecter of persons. 

What must we do in the future as Methodists? We must continue 
true to the traditions of the fathers; we must hold fast to our peculiar 
doctrines; we must hold on to the distinctive features of the organization - 
we must not do away with the itinerancy nor the bishopric; we must con- 
secrate ourselves to this holy work; we must be willing to give our time, 
our talent, mouth and feet, and hand and voice—all are the Lord’s. Then, 
from the valley or mountain-tops, we must proclaim the glad tidings to all 
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people. We must preach the Gospel of good will from man to man, from 

‘family to family, from race to race, from nation to nation, and from God 
to man, and work for the time when men shall learn war no more, but 
when Christ shall reign from sea to sea, the King of Righteousness and 
the Prince of Peace. We must go away from this place resolved that we 
will teach the coming as well as the present generation ; that it matters not 
whether a man was born amid the dikes of Holland, in the bogs of Ive- 
land, in the jungles of Africa, on the plains of Italy, on the mountains of 
Switzerland, or on one of the islands.of the sea; that the mission of Meth- 
odism is to say to all, “As ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
also unto them.” : 

And, as we go from place to place on our mission of love and mercy, 
let us say to the people in all parts of the extreme West, that ‘the Lord 
God Omnipotent reigneth, and Jehovah is his name.” Let us write on the 
mantel of every home in the land, “ Honor thy father and mother.” Then, 
on or over the seats of the judges in every court-house in the land, let us 
write, “Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor.” Let us 
write in letters of fire over the door-way of the noble palace and the cabin 
alike, “Thou shalt not commit adultery.” Then, in the walks of the parks, 
over the hall-ways of the boards of trade and chambers of commerce—yea, 
let us write it on the lamp-post, so that it may be read by day or night; 
paint it on the fences in the country, paint it on the barns and corn-cribs, 
brand it on the cattle, mark it on sheep, and stamp it on every garment of 
wearing-apparel, and then, with the Gospel sun, impress it on the human 
heart—“ Thou shalt not steal.”” Then, my beloved brethren in the Lord, 
let us, in every church or chapel that has been or may be dedicated, write, 
in letters plain and clear, “God our Father, Christ our Redeemer, and man 
our brother.” If we thus write, then our names will be written in the 
Lamb’s Book of Life. 


AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


MEMBERS AND PROBATIONERS. 


Number of members, --. +--+ 2+ +s 2 eee 4: 306,044 
Number of probationers,. ------ sess: 85,000 





Total number of members and probationers, . 391,044 


SUMMARY OF MEMBERS. 


Total number of traveling preachers,..------: 1,822 
Total number of local preachers,.-----:-: °°: 9,760 
Total number of members and probationers, . - - - 391,044 
Grand total membership, ----+-:+--*:-: > 402,636 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Number of Sunday-schools, -)- -::)/ ss st 2,345 
Number of teachers and officers, -". - - +--+: +: > 15,454 
Number of pupils, #.47-2 5 god cc 154,549 
Number of volumes in library,. - -- +--+ 193,358 
CHURCH PROPERTY. 
Number of gchoolsnouses, 1 8 8 ee a ee 88 
Member Of Churches; 02 ey te 2,051 


Number of parsonages, ------- ct ie 395 
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VALUE OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 


Value of school-houses, ~. 2.7. 2G a $26,400 00 

Value of churches, i 2 = a ae Oe 2,884,251 00 

Value of sparsomagesstay! =tu ed ten Te 162,603 20 

Total value of Church property, ..... $3,073,254 20 
PAPER. 

Number of subscriptions to Christian Recorder, . 5,830 


These figures speak for themselves. When we look at them in the 
light of the figures of 1826, what great things hath the Lord done for us! 
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Arinual conferences... soda, 4s a ee ee ee 46 
Presidingrelders ts. U- fmol in. Sie tae at yee 69 
EXD DOIN tHNeTits sy) ins esr ee Nie ee ale dee nea yey, er eas 2,450 
BEIGE tS RG to | TIE OES IS Aire ee 3 3 i 
Wadows: ofprescherg. yi ems ly sy ele el ee 140 
OTSaTnIZO BONS bests. Seu peat AS aie al a ee 3,978 
SELLS MELO, Ce. ae A a aan aie ment RGIS ai 2,732 
Trustee boards, - 1. 8. re i cee re eel) 
Trustees eta Us aes st ae poruhat Soh cnet ee 12,138 
DUSWards eee orn. as eh ae whet og ee ee 12,150 
Official boards, Sapa ume (re - Siaeameat es nee) athe 3,978 
BROW ERCORSGS oui mtd | cue eu oo Ms Gabe meece 9,936 
ple wardowor: Oars i. ccs) vib sitonsegn to oe 1,550 
CC baeee le Aeliere, acne <2P cee et x he es ee ee A eet OO 
Be WOMeier gor sicat 2-0 teres ines Sela REC Oe ee 2,742 
Exhorters (local preachers), ... .......2... 9,760 
POD AONOERN tiga taka a ou ea Ce 15,000 
Membersaaeursie ats < koe. ft ee en ae - + ~ 390,000 
Potalmerasets sree or eis ee ch ee 405,000 
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